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CHAPTER  I 

ENZYMES  AND  THEIR  ACTION 

According  to  the  old  classification  ferments  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  organized  fertnents  and  the  unorganized  ferments.  As  organ- 
ized ferments  or  true  ferments  there  were  grouped  such  substances  as 
yeast  and  certain  bacteria  which  were  supposed  to  act  by  virtue  of  vital 
processes,  whereas  the  unorganized  ferments  included  salivary  amylase 
(ptyalin),  gastric  protease  (pepsin),  pancreatic  protease  (trypsin),  etc., 
which  were  described  as  "non-living  unorganized  substances  of  a 
chemical  nature."  Ktihne  designated  this  latter  class  of  substances  as 
enzymes  {kv  ihtxn — ^in  yeast).  This  division  into  organized  ferments 
(true  ferments)  and  unorganized  ferments  (enzymes)  was  generally 
accepted  and  was  practically  unquestioned  until  Buchner  overthrew 
it  in  the  year  1897  by  his  epoch-making  investigations  on  zymase. 
Previous  to  this  time  many  writers  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
action  of  the  ferment  organisms  was  similar  to  that  of  the  unorganized 
ferments  or  enzymes  and  that  therefore  the  activity  of  the  former  was 
possibly  due  to  the  production  of  a  substance  in  the  cell,  which  was  in 
nature  similar  to  an  enzyme.  Investigation  after  investigation,  how- 
ever, failed  to  isolate  any  such  principle  from  an  active  cell  and  the 
exponents  of  the  "vital"  theory  became  strengthened  in  their  belief  that 
certain  fermentative  processes  brought  about  by  living  cells  could  not 
occur  apart  from  the  biological  activity  of  such  cells.  However,  as 
early  as  1858,  Traube  has  enunciated,  in  substance,  the  principles 
which  were  destined  to  be  fundamental  in  our  modern  theory  of  fermen- 
tation. He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  yeast  cell  produced  a  product 
in  its  metabolic  activities  which  had  the  property  of  reacting  with  sugar 
with  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  and  further  that  this 
reaction  between  the  product  of  the  metabolism  of  the  yeast  cell  and  the 
sugar  occurred  without  aid  from  the  original  cell.  It  was  not  until  1897, 
however,  that  this  theory  was  placed  upon  a  firm  experimental  basis. 
This  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  Buchner,  who  succeeded  in 
isolating  from  the  living  yeast  cells  a  substance  (zymase)  which,  when 
freed  from  the  last  trace  of  organized  cellular  material,  was  able  to  bring 
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about  the  identical  fermentative  processes  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  deemed  possible  only  in  the  presence  of  the  active,  living  yeast  cell. 

Buchner's  manipulation  of  the  yeast  cells  consisted  in  first  grind- 
ing them  with  sand  and  infusorial  earth,  after  which  the  finely  divided 
material  was  subjected  to  great  pressure  (300  atmospheres)  and  yielded 
a  liquid  which  possessed  the  fermentative  activity  of  the  imchanged 
yeast  cell.^  This  liquid  contained  zymase,  the  principal  enzyme  of 
the  yeast  cell.  Later  the  lactic-acid-  and  acetic-acid-producing  bac- 
teria were  subjected  by  Buchner  to  treatment  similar  to  that  accorded 
the  yeast  cells,  and  the  active  intracellular  enzymes  were  obtained. 
Many  other  instances  are  on  record  in  which  a  soluble,  active  agent  has 
been  isolated  from  ferment  cells,  with  the  result  that  it  is  pretty  well 
established  that  all  the  so-called  organized  ferments  elaborate  sub- 
stances of  this  character. 

Enzymes  act  by  catalysis  and  hence  may  be  termed  catalyzers  or 
catalysts.  A  simple  rough  definition  of  a  catalyst  is  ''a  substance 
which  alters  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  without  undergoing 
any  apparent  physical  or  chemical  change  itself  and  without  becoming 
a  part  of  the  product  formed."  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  greater  number  of  chemical  reactions  may  be  changed 
through  the  presence  of  some  catalyst.  For  example,  take  the  case 
of  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  spontaneously  decomposes  slowly  into  water 
and  oxygen.  In  the  presence  of  colloidal  platinum,*  however,  the  de- 
composition is  much  accelerated  and  ceases  only  when  the  destruction 
of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  complete.  Without  multiplying  instances, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  inorganic  catalysts 
and  enzymes,  the  main  point  of  difference  between  the  enzymes  and 
most  of  the  inorganic  catalysts  being  that  the  enzymes  are  colloids.  The 
great  majority  of  enzymes  are  hydrolytic  in  character. 

We  may  define  an  enzyme  as  an  organic  catalyst  which  is  elaborated 
by  an  animal  or  vegetable  cell  and  whose  activity  is  entirely  independent 
of  any  of  the  life  processes  of  such  a  cell.  According  to  this  definition 
the  enzyme  zymase  elaborated  by  the  yeast  cell  is  entirely  comparable 
to  the  enzyme  pepsin  elaborated  by  the  cells  of  the  stomach  mucosa. 
One  is  derived  from  a  vegetable  cell,  the  other  from  an  animal  cell,  yet 
the  activity  of  neither  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  cell. 

Inasmuch  as  each  of  the  enzymes  has  an  action  which  is  more  or  less 
specific  in  character,  and  since  it  is  a  fairly  simple  matter,  ordinarily,  to 
determine  the  character  of  that  action,  the  classification  of  the  enzymes 

^  In  later  investigations  the  process  was  improved  by  freezing  the  ground  cells  with 
liquid  air  and  finely  pulverizing  them  before  applying  the  pressure. 

'  Produced  by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks  between  two  platinum  terminals  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  thus  liberating  ultra-nucroscopic  particles.^ 
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not  attended  with  very  great  difficulties.     They  are  ordinarily  classi* 
ed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substrate^  or  according  to  the  type 
^f  reaction  they  bring  about.     Thus  we  have  various  classes  of  enzymes, 
ich  as  amylolytiCf'^  prokolylk,  lipolytic,  glycolytic,  uncolyiic,  auiolyii^^ 
tidizing^  reducing,  inverting^  protein-coagulating,  dcamidizingf  etc.     In 
;rery  instance  the  class  name  indicates  the  indi\'idual  type  of  enzy- 
latic  activity  which  the  enzymes  included  in  that  class  are  capable  of 
ccomplishing.     For  example,  amylolytic  enzymes  facilitate  the  hydro- 
^sis  of  starch  (amylum)  and  related  substances,  lipolytic  enzymes 
icilitate  the  hydrolysis  of  fats  (Xtros),  whereas  through  the  agency  of 
iricolytic  enzymes  uric  acid  is  broken  down.    There  is  a  tendency, 
ft  the  present  time,  to  harmonize  the  nomenclature  of  the  enzymes  by 
le  use  of  the  termination  -ase.    According  to  this  system  of  nomen* 
iture,  all  starch-transforming  enzymes^  or  so-called  amylolytic  en- 
rmes,  are  called  amylases;  all  fat-splitting  enzymes  are  called  lipases ^ 
etc.     Thus  ptyalin,  the  amylolytic  enzyme  of  the  saliva,  would  be 
termed  salivary  amylase  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  pancreatic  amy- 
lase  (amylopsin)   and  vegetable  amylases  (diastase,  etc*)*    According 
to  the  same  system,  the  fat-splitting  enzyme  of  the  gastric  juice  would 
be  termed  gastric  lipase  to  differentiate  it  from  pancreatic  lipase  (steap- 
i),  the  fat-splitting  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
Defensive  (protective)  enzymes  are  those  believed  to  be  manufac- 
tured by  certain  cells  (perhaps  the  leucocytes)  and  passed  into  the 
I      circulating  blood  in  order  to  digest  any  foreign  material  of  endogenous 
or  exogenous  origin  that  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  circulation. 

I  The  most  important  defensive  enzymes  are  proteolytic  enzymes, 
j^bderhalden*  claims  that  the  parenteral  introduction  of  any  foreign 
protein  into  the  animal  body  will  be  followed  by  the  appearance  in  the 
t)lood  of  a  defensive  enzyme  capable  of  digesting  that  protein.  He  also 
daims  that  in  pregnancy  the  passage  into  the  blood  of  protein  material 
in  the  form  of  cells  and  fragments  of  chorionic  villi  will  cause  the 
appearance  in  the  blood  of  a  defensive  proteolytic  enzyme  capable  of 
digesting  placenta  protein.  The  Abderhalden  reaction  lot  pitgnancy 
is  based  upon  this  hypothesis.  The  reaction  has  been  widely  employed 
and  much  has  been  said  both  for  and  against  its  accuracy.  *  Modifications 
of  the  reaction  have  been  suggested  as  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  various 

*  Substance  acted  upon.     Sec  Lippmannr  B^r.  d.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Ges.,  $6^  331,  1905* 
•Armstrong  suggests  the  use  of  the  termination  "clastic*'  instead  of  **  lytic."     He  calls 

attention  to  the  fact  that  amylolytic,  in  analogy  with  ekdrolytic,  means  **decomp>osition  by 
tneans  of  starch"   and  is  therefore  a  misnomer.    He  suggests  the  use  of  amyhdastict 
woU<KUi$ik,  etc. 

*  AbiMhrfermmU  des  Uerischtn  Ofgatti$mus,  5th  Ed.,  BcrUn,  19 15.  Springer. 
•Bronfenbrenner:  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  65,  1268,  1915.    Van  Slyke:  New  YorkMed^ 

Mr.,   105.  319,  igiG.     Taylor:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.t  22,  59*  1915-     Hullon:  /owr.  Bi^, 
^kim^f  15,  163,  X916.     Kuriyaina:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.j  25,  534,  1916. 
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disorders,  e.g.f  cancer,  tuberculosis,  dementia  praecox,  etc.  These 
are  also  of  doubtful  value.  Recent  work  has  also  thrown  much  doubt 
upon  the  original  contention  of  Abderhalden  as  to  the  formation  of 
protective  enzymes  following  the  parenteral  introduction  of  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  other  substances.  Abderhalden,  however,  maintains 
that  his  original  contention  is  correct.^ 

Our  knowledge  regarding  the  distribution  of  enzymes  has  been 
wonderfully  broadened  in  recent  years.  Up  to  within  a  few  years, 
the  real  scientific  information  as  to  the  enzymes  of  the  animal  organism, 
for  example,  was  limited,  in  the  main,  to  a  rather  crude  understanding 
of  the  enzymes  intimately  connected  with  the  main  digestive  fxinc- 
tions  of  the  organism.  We  now  have  occasion  to  believe  that  enzymes 
are  doubtless  present  in  every  animal  cell  and  are  actively  associated 
with  all  vital  phenomena.  As  a  preeminent  example  of  such  cellular 
activity  may  be  cited  the  liver  cell  with  its  reputed  complement  of  15-20 
or  more  enzymes. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  enzymes  together  with  their  classes^ 
distribution  J  substrates  and  end-products  is  given  below. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  ENZYMES 


Name  and  Class 


Distribution 


Substrate 


End-prodticts 


Carbohydrases . . . 
I.  Amylases 

(a)  Pancreatic 
(amylopsin) 

(b)  Salivary,... 
(ptvalin) 

(c)  VegetabU... 


I 


Pancreatic  juice 

SaUva 

Malt,  rice  fungus,  etc. , 


Carbohydrates , 

Starch,  dextrin,  etc.. 
Starch,  dextrin,  etc., 

Starch,  dextrin,  etc.. 

.Starch,  dextrin,  etc.. 


Maltose, 
j  Maltose. 
Maltose. 


2.  Glycogenase. . . .  .Liver,  muscles? iGlycogen. 


-t 

.  Inulin I  Fructose. 


.  I  Dextrin     and     Aaltose 
I  (glucose?) 


3.  Inulase Fungi,  other  plants. 


4.  Lactase 

Intestinal  juice  and  mucosa. 

Lactose 

Glucose  and  galactose. 

Maltose 

Glucose. 

pancreatic  and  intestinal 
juices  and  lymph. 

6.  Sucrose 

(invertase) 

Intestinal  juice  and  mucosa. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose  and  fructose. 

7.  Zymase 

Teast 

Sugars 

Alcohol.  COt.  etc. 

Carboxylase. 

Yeast |COOH  group  of  aliphatic 

1  acids. 

Carbon  dioxide. 

Deaminases 

Amino  compounds 

X.  Adenase 

Animal  tissues 

Adenine 

Hypoxanthlne. 

2,  Arginase 

Intestine,     liver, 
spleen,  etc. 

ki 

Iney.^Arffinlnii. 

Ornithine  and  urea. 

3.  Gnanase. ...... 

Animal  tissues. ........... 

Guanine. 

'  Xanthine. 

4.  Urease 

Micrococcus      uresa, 
bean.  etc. 

•oy 

Urea 

i  Carbon  dioxide  and  am* 

monia. 

Glucosidases ....... 

Glucosides  (amygdalin  anc 
others). 

/J-glucosides 

o-glucosides 

l; 

I.  Emulsin 

a.  Invertase 

Plants 

Yeast,  etc 

... 

Glucose,  etc. 
;  Glucose,  etc. 

^  Abderhalden:  Correspondenz-Blatl  fUr  Schweizer  Aerzie^  47,  1745,  191 7. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ESZYMES.—Coniinued 


Name  and  Class 

Distribution 

Substrate 

Bnd-products 

UpasM, 

I.  Autolytic 

a.  Pancreaiic 

(stcapain) 
3.  Vecetable 

Animal  tissues 

Pancreatic  juice 

Castor  bean,  etc 

Fats.. 
Pats.. 
Pats.. 

Pats.. 

Patty  acid  and  glycerol 
Fatty  acid  and  glycerol. 

Patty  acid  and  glycerol. 

NvuUases 

z.  Nudeicacidase. . 

a.  Nucleotidase.., 

3.  Nucleosidase. . . 


Intestinal  mucosa  and  juice. 

other  tissues. 
Intestinal  mucosa  and  juice, 

other  tissues. 
Tissues 


Nucleic  acid  and  derivatives! 

Nucleic  acid. |  Nucleotides. 

Nucleotides I  Phosphoric  acid  and  nu- 

*  ,  cleosides. 

Nucleosides Carbohydrate  and  bases. 


Oxidases. 
I.  Catclase.. 


3.  Laccase. 


Plant  and  animal  tissues. . 
Lac  tree,  fungi,  etc 


3.  Peroxidase,. 


Plant  and  animal  tissues . 


Hydrogen  peroxide. Oxygen  or  oxidation  prod< 

I  ucts. 
Polyhydric  para-phenols  as  Oxidation  products. 

hydroquinol     and     pyro- 

gaUol. 
Organic  peroxides. 


4.  Purine-oxidases, 
(a)  Hypoxanthine . 

oxidase, 
rb)  Uricase... 
(c)    Xanthine. 

oxidase. 

5.  Tyrosinase : Plant  and  animal  tissues.. 


Animal  tissues.. 


Animal  tissues.. 
Animal  tissues.. 


Purines. 
Hypoxanthine. . 


Uric  acid. 
Xanthine. 


Oxygen  or  oxidation  prod* 
ucts. 

Xanthine. 

AUantoin. 
Uric  acid. 


! 

Tyrosine Homogentisic  acid.  etc. 


Peptases. .. 
X.  Erepsin. 


.  I  Intestinal  mucosa  and  juice, 
'  other  tissues. 


Polypeptide I 

Peptide,  also  peptones  and  Simpler      peptide      and 
casein.  j  amino  acids. 


Phytase. 


Rice  bran,  liver,  blood.. . . . 


Phytin. 


.Inositol  and  phosphoric 
I  acid. 


I 


Proteases. 
I.  Coagulases 

(a)  Rennin, I  Gastric  juice. . . . 

(gastric)  I 

(b)  Renmn Pancreatic  juice . 

(pancreatic)        I 

(c)  Thrombin, . . .  JBlood 

3.  Pepsin. Gastric  juice. . . . 

(acid-protease) 

3.  Trypsin. 

(alkmli-protease) 

4.  Vegetable    pro- 


Proteins 

Proteins  in  solution. 
Casein 


Casein.. 


Pancreatic  juice. 


Fibrinogen. . 
Proteins.... 

Proteins.... 


Paracasein. 
'Paracasein. 

Fibrin. 

Proteoses,  peptones,  and 
peptides. 

Proteoses,  peptones,  pep- 
tides, amino-acids. 


(a)  Bromelin. . . . .  |  Pineapple. . 

(b)  Papain Pawpaw... 

(papavotin).       I 

Purinaeea  (see  Purine 
Oxidases  and  Pur- 
ine Deaminases). 


Proteins Proteoses,  peptones,  etc. 

Proteins Proteoses,  peptones,  etc. 


In  text-book  discussions  of  the  enzymes  it  is  customary  to  say  that 
very  little  is  known  regarding  the  chemical  characteristics  of  these  sub- 
stances since  no  member  of  the  enzyme  group  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  prepared  in  an  absolutely  pure  condition.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, from  the  nature  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  would  be  much  more 
accurate  to  say  that  we  absolutely  do  not  know  whether  a  specific  enzyme 
has,  or  has  not,  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state.  (Some  authors,  like 
Arthus,  have  assumed  that  enzymes  are  not  chemical  individuals,  but 
properties  conferred  upon  bodies.)  The  enzymes  are  very  difficult  to 
prepare  in  an3rthing  like  a  condition  approximating  purity,  since  they 
are  very  prone  to  change  their  nature  during  the  process  by  which  the 
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investigator  is  attempting  to  isolate  them.  For  this  reason  we  have 
absolutely  no  proof  that  the  final  product  obtained  is,  or  is  not,  in  the 
same  state  of  purity  it  possessed  in  the  original  cell.  Some  of  the  en- 
zymes are  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  proteins  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  both  formed  in  every  cell  as  the  result  of  the  cellular  ac- 
tivity, both  may  be  removed  from  solution  by  "salting-out,"  both  are 
for  the  most  part  non-diffusible  and  are  probably  very  similar  as  re- 
gards elementary  composition..  Hence  in  the  preparation  of  some 
enzymes  jt  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  an  absolute  separation  from 
the  protein.  Most  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  protein  character  of 
enzymes.^  Under  certain  conditions  enzymes  are  readily  adsorbed  by 
shredded  protein  material,  such  as  fibrin,  and  may  successfully  resist 
the  most  prolonged  attempts  at  washing  them  free.  We  may  sum- 
marize some  of  the  properties  of  the  great  body  of  enzymes  as  follows: 
Enzymes  are  soluble  in  dilute  glycerol,  sodium  chloride  solution, 
dilute  alcohol,  and  water,  and  precipitable  by  ammonium  sulphate 
and  strong  alcohol.  Their  presence  may  be  proven  from  the  nature 
of  the  end-products  of  their  action  and  not  through  the  agency  of  any 
chemical  test.  They  are  colloidal  and  non-diffusible ,  and  occur  closely 
associated  with  protein  material  with  which  they  generally  possess  many 
properties  in  common.  Each  enzyme  shows  the  greatest  activity  at  a 
certain  temperature  called  the  optimum  temperature;  there  is  also  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  temperature  for  each  specific  enzyme.  Their 
action  is  inhibited  by  sufficiently  lowering  the  temperature,  although 
some  activity  may  be  shown  at  o**C.  or  even  at  lower  temperatures 
and  freezing  does  not,  in  most  cases,  permanently  injure  enzymes. 
Most  enzymes,  if  in  solution,  are  entirely  destroyed  by  subjecting  them 
to  a  temperature  of  7o°-ioo°C.  The  best  known  enzymes,  whether 
derived  from  warm-blooded  or  cold-blooded  animals,  are  most  active 
between  3S°-45°C.  The  nature  of  the  surrounding  media  alters  the 
velocity  of  the  enzymatic  action,  some  enzymes  being  more  active  in 
add  solution  whereas  others  require  an  alkaline  fluid. 

Many  of  the  more  important  enzymes  do  not  occur  performed 
within  the  cell,  but  are  present  in  the  form  of  a  zymogen  or  mother- 
substance.  In  order  to  yield  the  active  enzyme  this  zymogen  must  be 
transformed  in  a  certain  specific  manner  and  by  a  certain  specific  sub- 
stance. This  transformation  of  the  inactive  zymogen  into  the  active 
enzyme  is  termed  activation.  For  instance,  the  zymogen  of  the  enzyme 
pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  termed  pepsinogen,  is  activated  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  secreted  by  the  gastric  cells  (see  page  141),  whereas  the  acti- 
vation of  the  trypsinogen  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  brought  about  by  a 
^Others  seem  to  be  like  the  substrate  on  which  they  act,  e.g.f  carbohydrate. 
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substance  termed  enkrakinase^  (see  page  200).  These  are  examples  of 
many  well-known  activation  processes  going  on  continually  within  the 
animal  organism.  The  agency  which  is  instrumental  in  activating  a 
zymogen  is  generally  termed  a  zytna-excUer  or  a  kinase.  In  the  cases 
cited  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  termed  a  zymo-exciter  and  entero- 
kinase  would  be  termed  a  kinase. 

After  filtering  yeast  juice,  prepared  by  the  Buchner  process  (see  page 
"«),  through  a  Martin  gelatin  filter,  Harden  and  Young  showed  that 
the  colloids  left  behind  and  the  filtrate  were  both  inactive  fermenta- 
tively.  Upon  treating  the  colloid  material  (enzyme)  with  some  of  the 
filtrate^  however,  the  mixture  was  shown  to  be  able  to  bring  about  pro- 
nounced fermentation.  It  is  believed  that  a  co-enzyme  present  in  the 
filtrate  was  the  efficient  agent  in  the  transformation  of  the  inactive 

yme.     It  is  necessary  to  make  frequent  renewals  of  the  co-enzyme 

order  to  maintain  continuous  fermentation.  It  was  further  shown 
that  this  co-enzyme,  in  addition  to  being  diffusible,  was  not  destroyed 
by  boiling  and  that  it  disappeared  from  yeast  juice  when  this  latter 
was  fermented  or  allowed  to  undergo  autolysis.  The  exact  nature  of 
this  co-enzyme  of  zymase  is  unknown.  The  co-enzyme  action,  in  this 
case^  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  two  individual 
agencies,  one  of  which  is  phospkaks. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Loevenhart  that  the  property  of  acting  as  a 
pancreatic  lipase  co-enzyme  is  vested  in  bile  saUs^  and  Magnus  has 
further  shown  that  the  synthetic  salts  are  as  efficient  in  this  regard  as 
e  natural  ones.  A  few  other  instances  of  co-enzyme  demonstrations 
ave  been  reported. 

Electrolytes  are  very  important  factors  in  facilitating  or  inhibiting 
enzyme  action.^  For  example,  the  CI  ion  in  proper  amount  facilitates 
the  action  of  amylases.^  In  fact  the  presence  of  the  CI  or  Br  ion  is 
apparently  absolutely  essential  to  the  activity  of  pancreatic  amylase, 
inasmuch  as  dialysis  renders  this  enzyme  inactive,  the  activity  return- 
g  on  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride.'*  The  acidity  or  hydrogen  ion 
;oncentration  of  the  solu^on  also  exerts  much  influence  on  the  activity 
of  enzymes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  certain  enzymes, 
at  least,  that  the  continuous  vibration  or  shaking  of  their  solutions  tends 
to  produce  a  destruction  of  the  enzyme.  Ultraviolet  light  also  has  a 
destructive  action  on  enzymes. 

The  so-called  "specificity"  of  enzyme  action  is  an  interesting  and 
important  fact.    That  enzymes  are  very  specific  as  to  the  character  of 

^  According  to  Delezenne,  irypsinogeo  may  he  rapidly  activated  by  soluble  calcium  salts, 
•  For  literature,  see  Kendall  and  Sherman:  Jour,  Am.  Ckem*  Soc,  32^  1087,  1910. 
'Wohlgemuth:  Biochemiscfu  ZeUsckrifit  g,  10,  1908. 
*BkTTyilbid.,  40,  357,  191 2. 
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the  substrate,  or  substance  acted  upon,  is  well  known.  Emil  Fischer 
investigated  this  problem  of  specificity  extensively  in  connection  with 
the  fermentation  of  sugars  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  enzymes, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  oxidases,  can  act  only  upon  such 
substances  as  have  a  specific  stereo-isomeric  relationship  to  themselves. 
He  considers  that  the  enzyme  and  its  substrate  must  have  an  inter- 
relation, such  as  the  key  has  to  the  lock,  or  the  reaction  does  not  occur. 
Fischer  was  able  to  predict,  in  certain  definite  cases,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  and  stereo-chemical  relationships  of  a  substance, 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  acted  upon  by  a  certain  enzyme.  An  appli- 
cation of  this  specificity  of  enzyme  action  may  be  seen  in  the  well-known 
facts  that  certain  enzymes  act  on  carbohydrates,  others  on  fats,  and 
others  on  protein;  and,  moreover,  that  the  group  of  those  which  trans- 
form carbohydrates,  for  example,  is  further  subdivided  into  specific  en- 
zymes each  of  which  has  the  power  of  acting  alone  upon  some  one  sugar. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  in  the  case  of  certain  enzymes,* 
at  least,  that  their  action  is  a  reversible  one  and  is,  in  all  its  main  fea- 
tures, directly  analogous  to  the  reversible  reactions  produced  by  chem- 
ical means.  For  instance,  in  the  saponification  of  ethyl-butjrrate  by 
means  of  pancreatic  lipase,  it  has  been  shown  that  upon  the  formation 
of  the  end-products  of  the  reaction,  i.e.,  butyric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol, 
there  is  reversion^  and  the  reaction  is  stationary.  This  does  not  mean 
there  are  no  chemical  changes  going  on,  but  simply  indicates  that 
chemical  equilibrium  hd^s  been  established,  and  that  the  change  in  one 
direction  is  counterbalanced  by  the  change  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pancreatic  lipase  was  one  of  the  first  enzymes  to  have  the  reversibility 
of  its  reaction  clearly  demonstrated.*  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
lipase  possesses  this  reversibility  of  action  is  of  extreme  physiological 
importance  and  aids  us  materially  in  the  explanation  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  digestion,  absorption,  and  deposition  of  fats  in  the 
animal  organism  (see  page  182). 

Euler*  claims  that  enzymatic  cleavage  and  synthesis  are  often  brought 
about  by  two  different  components  of  an  enzyme  preparation.  He 
would  indicate  this  fact  by  giving  the  termination  -ese  to  those  enzymes 
exerting  a  synthetic  function.  For  example,  the  enzyme  which  catalyzes 
the  formation  of  nitriles  Euler  would  call  mXxiXese  in  distinction  from 
mtxilase  which  splits  nitriles.     He  would  further  designate  as  phos- 

*  This  is  probably  a  general  condition. 

*  The  re-synthesis  of  ethyl-butyrate  from  its  hydrolysis  products.    This  may  be  indi- 
cated thus: 

CjHtCOO.CjHs  +  HsO±=5C:Jl7COOH  +  CaHtOH. 
Ethyl-butyrate,  Butyric  acid.  Ethyl  alcohol. 

•This  principle  w&s  first  demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  enzyme  maltase  (sec  p.  57). 

*  Euler:  Zeitschrift  fUr  physiologische  C  hemic,  74,  13,  191 1. 
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phsitese  the  enzyme  which  builds  up  phosphoric  add  esters  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  distinction  from  phosphatase  which  causes  their  cleavage. 
In  the  same  way  he  woxild  differentiate  the  lipolytic  enzymes  into  lipases 
and  ]ipeses. 

In  respect  to  many  enzymes  it  has  been  found  that  the  law  govern- 
ing the  action  of  inorganic  catalyzers  is  directly  applicable,  i.e.,  that 
the  intensity  is  almost  directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the 
enzyme.  In  the  case  of  enzymes,  however,  there  is  a  difference  in  that  a 
maximum  intensity  is  soon  reached  and  that  subsequent  concentration 
of  the  enzyme  is  productive  of  no  further  increase  in  intensity.  En- 
zymes which  have  been  shown  to  obey  this  linear  law  are  lipase,  sucrase, 
rennin,  and  trypsin.  In  certain  instances ^  where  this  law  of  direct 
proportionality  between  the  intensity  of  action  and  the  concentration 
of  enzymes  does  not  hold,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Schuiz-Borissow 
law,  first  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Ej  Schtitz,  was  applicable. 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  the  intensity  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  concentration,  or  conversely,  that  the  relative  con- 
centraiums  of  enzyme  preparations  are  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  intensities.^ 

•It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  certain  substances  which  possess 
the  property  of  directly  inhibiting  or  preventing  the  action  of  a  cata- 
lyzer. These  are  called  anti-catalyzers  or  paralyzers  and  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  anti-toxins.  Related  to  this  class  of  anti-catalytic  agents 
stand  the  anti-enzymes.  The  first  anti-enzyme  to  be  reported  was  the 
anti-rennin  of  Motgenroth.  This  was  produced  by  injecting  into  an 
animal  increasing  doses  of  rennet  solution,  whereupon  an  "anti" 
substance  was  subsequently  found  both  in  the  serum  and  in  the  milk, 
which  prevented  the  enzyme  rennin  from  exerting  its  normal  activity 
in  the  presence  of  casein.  In  other  words,  anti-rennin  had  been 
formed  in  the  serum  of  the  animal,^  through  the  repeated  injections  of 
rennet  solution.  Since  the  discovery  of  this  anti-enzyme,  anti-bodies 
have  been  demonstrated  for  pepsin,  trypsin,  lipase,  urease,  amylase, 
laccase,  tjrrosinase,  emulsin,  papain,  and  thrombin.  According  to 
Weinland,  the  reason  why  the  stomach  does  not  digest  itself  is,  that 
during  life  there  is  present  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  an 
anti-enzyme  {anti-pepsin)  which  has  the  property  of  inhibiting  the  action 
of  pepsin.  A  similar  substance  {anti- trypsin)  is  present  in  the  intestinal 
mucosa  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  of  various  intestinal  worms.  It  is 
probable  that  among  the  substances  commonly  classified  as  anti- 
enzymes  are  included  inhibitory  agents  of  widely  differing  characters. 

i  This  Schiitz-Borissow  law  is  not  generally  applicable. 
*Serum  is  normaHly  atUi'tryptic. 
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The  investigations  of  Ehrlich^  and  of  Neuberg^  have  served  to  cause 
a  complete  revision  of  our  ideas  regarding  yeast  fermentation.  Ehrlich, 
for  example,  has  shown  that  yeast  will  liberate  ammonia  from  amino  acids 
and  leave  behind  a  non-nitrogenous  complex.  Among  these  complexes 
amyl  alcohol,  succinic  acid  and  others  may  be  mentioned.  Thus,  amyl 
alcohol  resxilts  from  the  fermentation  of  leucine,  whereas  ethyl  alcohol 
results  from  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  Neuberg  has  demonstrated  the 
presence  in  the  yeast  of  an  enzyme  termed  carboxylase  which  has  the 
property  of  splUting  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  carboxyl  group  of  amino 
and  other  aliphatic  acids.  The  findings  mentioned  above  constitute  the 
basis  for  much  important  work  on  so-called  ''sugar-free  fermentation." 

For  a  more  extended  consideration  of  enzymes  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  following  sources. 

Bayliss. — ^The  Nature  of  Enzyme  Action,  Third  Edition,  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1914. 

Beatty. — ^The  Method  of  Enzyme  Action,  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  191 7. 

CoHNHEiM. — Enzymes,  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  1912. 

DucLAUX. — Traitfi  de  Microbiologie,  Masson  and  Co.,  Paris. 

Eppront. — {a)  Enzymes  and  their  Applications,  Translated  hy 
Prescott,  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York.  (6)  Biochemical  Catalysts 
in  Life  and  Industry.  Proteolytic  Enzymes,  Translated  by  Prescott 
and  Venable,  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  191 7. 

EuLER. — (a)  AUgemeine  Chemie  der  Enzyme,  Bergmann,  Wies- 
baden, 1910.  (6)  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie,  1909-10.  (c)  General 
Chemistry  of  the  Enzymes,  Translated  by  Pope,  Wiley  and  Sons,  1912. 

Oppenheimer. — Die  Fermente  und  Ihre  Wirkungen,  Vierte  Auflage, 
Vogel,  Leipzig. 

Samuely. — Handbuch  der  Biochemie  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere 
(Oppenheimer),  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena,  1910-11. 

Wohlgemuth. — Grundriss  der  Fermentmethoden,  Springer,  Berlin. 
1913- 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  ENZYMES  AND  ANTI-ENZYMES 

A.  Experiments  on  Enzymes' 
L  amylases 

I.  Demonstration  of  Salivary  Amylase.^— To  25  c.c.  of  a  i  per  cent  starch 
paste  in  a  small  beaker,  add  5  drops  of  saliva  and  stir  thoroughly.    At  intervals 

^Ehrlich:  Biochemische  ZeUschriftf  36,  477,  191 1. 

*  Neuberg  and  Collaborators:  Biochemische  Zeitschrift,  31,  170;  32,  323;  36  (60,  68,  and 
76),  1911. 

*  If  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  instructor  to  give  all  the  practical  work  upon  enz^nes 
at  this  point  in  the  course,  additional  experiments  will  be  found  in  Chapters  ill,  VI,  VII, 
X  and  aI. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  enzyme  see  p.  55. 
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of  a  minute  remove  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  one  of  the  depressions  of  a  test-tablet 
'  and  test  by  the  iodine  test.  ^  If  the  blue  color  with  iodine  still  forms  after  five 
[  minutes^  add  another  5  drops  of  saliva. 

The  opalescence  of  the  starch  solution  should  soon  disappear, 
f  indicating  the  formation  of  soluble  starch  (amidulin)  which  gives  a  blue 

color  with  iodine*  This  body  should  soon  be  transformed  kito  erythrO' 
Idextrin  which  gives  a  red  color  with  iodine,  and  this,  in  turn,  should 
L  pass  into  achraodextrin  which  gives  no  color  with  iodine*     This  point  is 

called  the  adtromic  point.  When  this  point  is  reached  test  by  Fehling's 
[test*  to  show  the  production  of  a  reducing  substance  (maltose).  A 
Dsitive  Fehling's  test  may  be  obtained  while  the  solution  still  reacts  red 
[with  iodine,  inasmuch  as  some  sugar  is  formed  from  the  soluble  starch 
fcoincidently  with  the  formation  of  the  erythrodextrin.     For  further 

discussion  of  the  transformation  of  starch  see  page  56. 

f  2.  Demonstration  of  Pancreatic  Amylase. '^Proceed  exactly  as  indicated  above 
in  the  Demonstration  of  Salivary  Amylase  except  that  the  saliva  is  replaced  by  5  ex. 
of  pancreatic  extract  prepared  as  described  on  p*  193,*  Paiicrealic  amylase  trans- 
forms the  starch  in  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to  the  transformation  resulting 
from  the  action  of  salivary  amylase. 

3.  Preparation  of  Vegetable  Amylase. — Extract  finely  ground  malt  with  water, 
filter  and  subject  the  filtrate  to  alcoholic  fermentation  by  means  of  yeast*  When 
fermentation  is  complete  filter  o0  the  yeast  and  precipitate  the  amylase  from  the 
filtrate  by  the  addition  of  alcohoL  The  precipitate  may  be  filtered  off  and  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder. 

A  purer  preparation "^  is  obtained  if  the  solution  is  dialyzed  against 
Water  at  about  lo'^C,  (in  the  ice-box)  for  24  hours,  filtered  and  pre- 
cipitated with  alcohol  or  acetone.  First  alcohol  or  acetone  to  make  a  50 
per  cent  solution  is  added,  the  precipitate  thus  formed  being  rejected, 
while  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  addition  of  sufficient  alcohol  or 
acetone  to  make  a  final  concentration  of  65-70  per  cent  is  preserved,  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  at  a  low  temperature. 

4.  Demonstration  of  Vegetable  Amylase.^This  enz^ne  may  be  demon- 
Btrmted  according  to  the  directions  given  under  Demonstration  of  Salivary  Amylase, 
page  io»  with  the  exception  that  the  saliva  used  in  that  experiment  is  replaced  by 
in  aqueous  solution  of  the  vegetable  amylase  powder  prepared  as  described 
above** 


*S<ep.  45. 

*S«e  p,  as, 

•For  a  discussioQ  of  this  enzyme  aec  p.  191. 

^Commercial  preparations  of  pancreatic  amylase  may  be  substituted  for  the  pancreatic 
tttrtct. 

'Sherman  and  Schlesinger:  7,  Am,  Ck,  Soc,^  3^»  1617,  1915. 

*If  dedred  the  jk'r^l  aqueous  extract  of  the  origmal  malt  may  be  used  in  this  demonstra- 
tion.   Commercial  taka-diastau  may  also  be  employed. 
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n.  PROTEASES 


1.  Preparation  of  Gastric  Protease.  > — ^Treat  the  finely  comminuted  mucosa  of 
a  pig's  stomach  with  0.4  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  extract  at  $8^0.  for 
24-48  hours.  The  filtrate  from  this  mixture  constitutes  a  very  satisfactory  add 
extract  of  gastric  protease  (see  page  145). 

2.  Demonstration  of  Gastric  Protease. — ^Introduce  some  protein  material 
(fibrin,  coagulated  egg-white,  or  washed  lean  beef)  into  the  add  extract  of  gastric 
protease  prepared  as  above  described,'  add  an  equal  volume  of  0.4  per  cent 
hydrochloric  add  and  place  the  mixture  at  aSX.  for  2-3  days.  Identify  the 
products  of  digestion  according  to  directions  given  on  page  145. 

Carmifte-fibrin  may  also  be  used  in  this  test.  This  is  prepared 
by  running  fibrin  through  a  meat  chopper  washing  carefully  and  placing 
in  a  3^  per  cent  ammoniacal  carmine  solution  (very  little  excess  am- 
monia should  be  present)  until  the  maximum  coloration  of  the  fiibrin 
(a  dark  red)  is  obtained.  The  fibrin  is  then  washed  in  water  and  water 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.    It  is  preserved  under  glycerol. 

To  15  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  add  a  small  amount  of  the 
carmine  fibrin  and  allow  to  digest  at  room  temperature.  Digestion  will 
be  shown  by  the  setting  free  of  carmine  with  coloration  of  the  solution. 
This  is  a  delicate  test  for  pepsin.  A  control  should  be  run  using  acid  of 
same  strength  as  that  of  enzyme  solution  tested. 

3.  Preparation  of  Pancreatic  Protease.'— A  satisfactory  extract  of  this 
enzyme  may  be  made  from  the  pancreas  of  a  pig  or  sheep  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  on  page  193. 

4.  Demonstration  of  Pancreatic  Protease. — ^Into  an  alkaline  extract  of  pan- 
creatic protease,*  prepared  as  directed  on  page  193,  introduce  some  fibrin,  coagu- 
lated egg-white  or  lean  beef  and  place  the  mixture  at  38''C.  for  2-5  days.*  At 
the  end  of  that  period  separate  and  identify  the  end-products  of  the  action  of  pan- 
creatic protease  according  to  the  directions  given  on  page  193. 

Congo-red  fibrin  may  be  used  in  this  test.  This  may  be  prepared 
by  placing  fibrin  in  faintly  alkaline  congo-red  solution  and  heating  to 
8o°C.  The  fibrin  is  then  washed.  A  small  amount  of  this  colored 
fibrin  is  placed  in  the  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  enzyme.  Diges- 
tion is  shown  by  a  red  coloration  of  the  solution  due  to  setting  free  of 
Congo  red. 

^  Also  called  pepsin,  pepsase,  gastric  protease  and  acid  protease.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
enzyme  see  p.  141. 

*If  so  desired,  a  solution  of  commercial  pepsin  powder  in  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  add 
may  be  substituted  for  the  extract  of  mucosa. 

•  Also  called  trypsin,  trypsase,  pancreatic  protease  and  alkali  protease.  For  a  discussion 
of  this  enzyme  see  p.  100. 

*  A  0.25  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution  of  commercial  trypsin  or  pancreatin  may  be 
substituted. 

'  A  few  c.c.  of  toluene  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thymol  should  be  added  to  prevent 
putrefaction. 
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S*  Demonstration  of  a  Vegetable  Protease.— A  commercial  preparation  of 
§pain  {papayotin,  carase  or  papasc),  the  protease  of  the  fruit  of  the  pa\Npaw  (carica 
2paya),  may  be  used  in  this  connection.  Follow  the  same  procedure  as  that  de- 
ibed  under  Gastric  Protease  (sec  p.  12), 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mendel  and  Blood'  that  the  presence  of  HCN 
accelerate  the  proteolytic  activity  of  papain.  It  is  suggested  that  the  HCN 
ts  as  a  so-called  co-enzyme  (see  page  7). 

Vines*  believes  that  *' papain"  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  enzymes,  a  pepsin 
ad  an  ercpsin,  Mendel  and  Blood  do  not  consider  the  evidence  on  this  point  as 
inclusive. 

m.  LIPASES 

1.  Preparation  of  Pancreatic  Lipase.^ — An  extract  of  this  enzyme  may  be 
^©repared  from  the  pancreas  of  the  pig  or  sheep  according  to  the  directions  given 
Wm^  page  193.' 

^H     a.  Demonstration  of  Pancreatic  Lipase. — Into  each  of  two  test-tubes  intro- 

^Hkice  10  c.e.  of  milk  and  a  small  amount  of  litmus  powder.    To  the  contents  of  one 

tube  add  3  ex.  of  a  neutral  extract  of  pancreatic  lipase  and  to  the  contents  of  the 

other  tube  add  3  c.c,  of  a  boiled  neutral  extract  of  pancreatic  lipase.    Keep  the 

tubes  at  38''C*  and  watch  for  color  changes* 

The  blue  color  of  the  litmus  powder  will  gradually  give  place  to  a 
red.  This  change  in  color  of  the  litmus  from  blue  to  red  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fatty  acid  which  has  been  produced  through  the 
lipolytic  action  exercised  by  the  lipase  upon  the  milk  fats. 


i 


3,  Preparation  of  Vegetable  Lipase.^ — This  enzyme  may  be  readily  prepared 
from  castor  beans,  several  months*  old,  by  the  following  procedure*  Grind  the 
shelled  beans  very  fine*  and  extract  for  twenty-four-hour  periods  with  alcohol-ether 
I      and  ether,  in  turn.     Reduce  the  serai*fat-f ree  material  to  the  finest  possible  consist- 
ency by  means  of  mortar  and  pestle  and  pass  this  material  through  a  sieve  of  very 
fine  mesh.     Place  this  material  in  a  Soxblet  extractor  and  extract  for  one  week. 
This  fat-free  powder  may  then  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  vegetable 
■^ipase.     Powder  prepared  as  described  may  be  used  in  quantitative  tests.    For 
^^■rdinary  qualitative  tests  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  fat  and 
^Bbcpdore  the  extraction  period  in  the  Soxhlet  apparatus  may  be  much  shortened. 
^^    4*  I>ein0nstration  of  Vegetable  Lipase. — The  lipolytic  action  of  the  lipase  pre- 
I      pared  from  the  castor  bean,  as  just  described,  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
entirely  analogous  to  that  used  in  the  Demonstration  of  Pancreatic  Lipase,  see 
above.     Proceed  as  indicated  in  that  experiment  and  substitute  the  vegetable 
iipaae  powder  for  the  neutral  extract  of  pancreatic  lipase.    The  tyi>e  of  action  is 
entirely  analogous  in  the  two  instances. 

^Mendd  and  Blood:  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry ^  8,  177,  1910* 

*ViQcs:  Annals  of  Botany ^  iq,  174,  igos- 

'Also  called  stcapsin.  For  a  discussioa  of  the  enzyme  see  p.  192.  A  very  active  lipo- 
lytic extract  may  alio  be  prepared  from  the  liver. 

•If  jjrcferred,  a  glycerol  ixtract  may  be  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  by 
Kanilz  {ZHlJckriU  fUr  physiologlsche  Chemie^  46,  482^  1906)  or  commercial  pancrealin 
ty  be  employed. 

•A.  E.  Taylor:  On  Fermentation;  University  of  California  Publications,  1907, 

•TTie  shells  should  be  removed  without  the  use  of  water.    These  beans  ^tpoisonouSt 

I  to  their  content  of  ritin. 
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An  experiment  similar  to  Experiment  3,  page  198,  may  also  be  tried  if  denied. 
In  this  experiment  0.2  c.c.  of  either  eihyl  buiyraU  or  amyl  acetate  may  be  en^doyed. 

IV.  mVERTASBS' 

1.  Preparation  of  Vegetable  Sucrase.*— -Thorooi^y  grind  about  100  grams  of 
brewer's  or  baker's  yeast  in  a  mortar  with  sand.  SprcMid  the  ground  yeast  in  thin 
layers  on  glass  or  porous  plates  and  dry  it  rapidly  in  a  current  of  dry,  warm  air. 
Powder  this  dry  yeast,  extract  it  with  distilled  water  and  filter.  Pour  the  filtrate 
into  acetone,  stir  and  after  permitting  the  acetone  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  min- 
utes filter  on  a  Buchner  funneL  The  resulting  precipitate,  after  drying  and 
pulverizing,  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  vegetable  sucrase. 

2.  Demonstration  of  Vegetable  Sucrase.^To  about  5  cc.  of  a  z  per  cent 
solution  of  sucrose  in  a  test-tube  add  a  small  amount  of  the  sucrase  powder  pre- 
pared as  directed  above.  Place  the  tube  at  38X.  for  24-72  hours  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  test  the  solution  by  Fehling's  test  (see  page  25.)  Reduction  indi- 
cates that  the  active  sucrase  powder  has  transformed  the  non-redudng  sucrose 
into  c^ucose  and  fructose,  and  these  sugars,  in  turn,  have  reduced  the  Fdiliag 
solution. 

For  other  experiments  on  Invertases,  see  Chapter  XL 

V.  OXIDASES' 

I.  Demonstration  of  Oxidase. — Oxidases  or  oxidizing  enzymes  con- 
stitute a  very  important  group  of  intracellular  enz3rmes.  They  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  oxidation  processes  in  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal organisms. 

1.  Cut  a  thin  slice  from  a  freshly  pared  potato,  place  it  on  a  watch  glass  and 
examine  at  intervals  during  the  laboratory  exercise.  Note  that  the  colorless 
potato  gradually  becomes  brown. 

This  is  due*  to  the  oxidation  of  para-oxyphenyl  substances  such  as 
t3n:osine,  in  the  cells  and  in  the  intracellular  juice  of  the  potato.  Two 
oxidases  which  have  the  power  of  accelerating  the  oxidation  of  para- 
oxyphenyl  compounds  are  called  tyrosinase  and  laccase. 

2.  Preparation  of  Potato  Extract. — Scn4>e  a  pared  potato  by  means  of  a  knife 
or  scalpel  or  comminute  the  potato  substance  by  means  of  a  grater.  Extract  the 
macerated  potato  substance  by  means  of  water.  Strain  through  cheese  cloth  and 
filter  the  extract.  Make  an  iodine  test  on  the  solid  substance  (see  Starch,  page 
45),  and  save  the  water  extract  for  use  in  the  foUowing  experiments. 

3.  Oxidation  of  Para-oxyphenyl  Compounds  by  Potato  Oxidases. — ^Introduce 
5  cc.  of  filtered  potato  extract  prepared  as  indicated  above,  into  each  of  six  test- 
tubes.  Introduce  additional  reagents  into  the  tubes  according  to  the  foUbwing 
series : 

(a)  Potato  extract  +  5  drops  of  toluene  (control). 

(b)  Potato  extract  +  5  drops  of  ether  (control). 

*  The  inverting  enzymes  of  the  alimentary  tract;  Mendel  and  Mitchell:  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  20,  81,  1907-08. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  this  enzyme  see  p.  199. 

» These  experiments  have  been  adapted  from  directions  contained  in  the  Labontory 
Notes  of  Professor  Gies  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
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€)  Potato  extract  +  5  drops  of  i  per  cent  pheaol  soltitton. 
{d)  Potato  extract  -h  5  drops  of  i  per  cent  "tri-cresol'*  soltition. 

(e)  Potato  extract  (boiled  and  cooled)  +  5  drops  of  i  per  cent  phenol  solution. 

(f)  Potato  extract  (boiled  and  cooled)  +  5  drops  of  i  per  cent  **tri-cr€Sol*' 
solution* 

Shake  the  contents  of  the  six  tubes  thoroughly.  Are  there  any  immediate 
color  changes?  Place  the  tubes  in  your  rack,  and  examine  them  at  the  next 
laboratory  exercise* 

4.  Experiments  with  Typical  Oxidase  Reagents. — Introduce  5  c.c.  of  0tered 
potato  extract  into  each  of  four  test-tubes.     Add  oxidase  reagents  as  follows : 

(a)  Potato  extract  -f-  10  drops  of  guaiac  solution.^ 

(b)  Potato  extract  -f  10  drops  of  oc-naphthol  solution.' 

(c)  Potato  extract  +  10  drops  of  para-phenylenediamine  hydrochloride 
a4>lutioQ*^ 

id)  Potato  extract  +  5  drops  of  or-naphthol  solution  -f  5  drops  of  para- 
phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  solution  -j-  5  drops  of  ro  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate  (Indophenol  Test), 

Shake  the  contents  of  each  tube  thoroughly  and  note  immediate  color 
changes.  Place  the  tubes  in  the  rack  and  leave  them  undisturbed  until  the 
end  of  the  laboratory  exercise.  Note  any  changes  or  peculiarities  in  the  color- 
ation effects,  especially  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 


In  tube  (a)  the  guaiaconic  add  of  the  guaiac  resin  has  been  oxidized 
'knd  formed  guaiac  blue. 

In  tube  (b)  a  malet  coloration  due  to  the  production  of  di-naphthol 
appears.     The  oxidase  has  oxidized  the  ot-naphthol. 

In  tube  (c)  we  have  a  change  whose  chemistry  is  not  well  known. 
In  tube  (d)  we  have  the  production  of  indophenol  from  the  a-naph- 
thol  and  the  para-phenylenediamine  hydrochloride  under  the  influence 
of  oxidase.  The  indophenol  is  soluble  in  the  alkaline  solution.  The 
lor  gradually  changes  from  red  to  purple  as  the  indophenol 
cumulates. 
The  production  of  the  above  colors  does  not  possess  any  biological 
ranee.  These  colors  simply  serve  to  indicate  that  certain  reac- 
ns  are  taking  place  which  occur  normally  in  living  cells,  although  in 
latter  case  they  are  of  course  unaccompanied  by  any  color  change. 
Intracellular  oxidase  favors  the  utilization  of  oxygen  by  a  cell,  just  as 
potato  oxidase  has  facilitated  the  oxidation  of  the  chromogens  in  the 
lOve  tests. 

Yh  CATALASE 

Demonstration  of  Catalase* — The  various  animal  tissues  as  liver, 
kidney,  blood,  lung,  muscle  and  brain  contain  enzymes  called  catalases 
which  possess  the  property  of  decomposing  hydrogen  peroxide.     Cata- 

*  Made  by  diasolvisg  0.5  gram  of  guaiac  resin  in  30  ex.  of  95  per  ccDt  alcohoL 

*  Mide  by  disiolviog  i  gram  of  a-naphthol  in  too  ex.  of  95  per  cent  alcohoL 

*  Dissolve  1  gram  of  para-phenylenc  diamine  hydrochloride  in  100  ex.  of  water. 
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lase  brings  about  oxidations  indirectly,  that  is,  only  in  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  for  this  reason  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
distinct  from  the  true  oxidizing  enzymes.^  Catalase  is  also  found  in 
many  plant  tissues  and  an  extract  of  it  may  be  prepared  from  potatoes. 

1.  Vegetable  Catalase. — ^Into  each  of  four  test-tubes  place  5  cc  of  filtered 
potato  extract  prepared  as  in  Experiment  2,  page  14.  Prepare  a  second  series 
of  four  tubes  (see  4,  isp.  ),  but  use  a  boiled  potato  extract  Prepare  also  a 
third  series  using  water  instead  of  potato  extract  Now  add  to  each  of  the 
twelve  tubes  5  drops  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  While 
the  resultant  lively  effervescence,  characteristic  of  the  action  of  catalase,  is  in 
progress  add  to  each  series  the  four  ^'Typical  Oxidase  Reagents*'  in  the  order 
and  quantities  specified  in  the  preceding  experiment(4).  Allow  the  tubes 
to  remain  undisturbed  and  carefully  note  comparative  effects  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  laboratory  exercise.*    Compare  with  results  of  experiment(4). 

2.  Animal  Catalase. — ^The  presence  of  this  enzyme  may  also  be  demonstrated 
as  follows:  Introduce  into  a  low,  broad,  wide-mouthed  bottle  some  pulped  liver 
tissue  and  a  porcelain  crucible  containing  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide.'  Connect  the 
bottle  with  a  eudiometer  filled  with  water,  upset  the  crucible  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
upon  the  liver  pulp  and  note  the  collection  of  gas  in  the  eudiometer.  This  gas  is 
oxygen  which  has  been  liberated  from  the  hydrogen  peroxide  through  the  action  of 
the  catalase  of  the  liver  tissue. 

See  next  experiment  for  a  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  catalase 
based  on  the  above  principle. 

3.  Quantitative  Determination  of  Catalase.^ — ^In  the  determination  of  the 
catalase  values  of  tissues  weighed  portions  of  the  tissue  imder  examination  should 
be  groimd  with  sand  in  a  mortar  then  treated  with  four  volumes  of  chloroform  water 
and  permitted  to  extract  for  24  hours  at  room  temperatiure.  An  apparatus  such 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  i  may  be  employed  in  determining  the  catalase  values.  The 
main  features  of  the  apparatus  are  based  upon  those  of  a  delivery  funnel  for  intro- 
ducing liquids  imder  increased  or  diminished  pressure. 

In  making  a  determination  introduce  a  measiured  volume  (1-4  cc.)  of  the  filtered 
extract*  into  the  small  flask  and  insert  the  modified  Johnson  biurette  graduated  to 
5  cc.  and  containing  50  cc  of  hydrogen  peroxide  (Oakland  dioxygen  neutral*  to 
Congo  red)  into  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Fill  the  eudiometer  with  water  and  place  in 
position.  Close  cocks  A  and  C  and  open  cocks  B  and  D  thus  permitting  5  cc  of 
the  peroxide  to  flow  into  the  flask.  Shake  the  contents  of  the  flask  briskly'  and 
record  the  volume  of  oxygen  evolved  in  a  two-minute  period  taking  readings  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  seconds. 

Calculation, — ^When  a  series  of  comparative  tests  are  made  on  different  tissues 
or  on  the  same  tissue  imder  different  conditions  it  is  considered  satisfactory  to  make 

*  Reed:  Bot.  Gaz.^  62,  409,  191 6. 

*This  experiment  has  been  adapted  from  one  contained  in  the  Laboratory  Notes  of 
Professor  Gies  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

•Mendel  and  Leavenworth:  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  21,  85,  1908. 

*Hawk:  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  33,  425,  1911. 

*If  less  than  4  cc.  of  extract  are  used  the  volume  should  be  made  up  to  4  cc.  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water. 

•  An  acid  reaction  modifies  the  rate  of  the  oxygen  evolution.  (See  Mendel  and  Leaven- 
worth, American  Journal  of  Physiology,  21,  85,  1908.) 

^  In  making  a  series  of  comparative  tests  it  is  essential  that  the  shaking  process  should  be 
uniform  from  determination  to  determination. 
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a  comparifloh  of  the  catalase  values  upon  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  oxygen  evolved 
in  a  period  of  two  minutes  from  5  ex,  of  neutral  hydrogen  peroxide  by  means  of  1  ex. 
of  a  1:4  Moroform-waler  extract  of  the  tissue, 

B.  Experiments  on  Anti-Enzymes 

z.  Preparation  of  an  Extract  of  Anti-Pepsin. > — Grind  up  a  number  of  intestinal 
worms  (ascaris)'  with  quartz  sand  in  a  mortar.  Subject  this  mass  to  high  pressiire, 
filter  the  resultant  juice  and  treat  it  with  alcohol  until  a  concentration  of  60  per 
cent  is  reached.  If  any  precipitate  forms  it  should  be  filtered  ofif'  and  alcohol 
added  to  the  filtrate  until  the  concentration  of  alcohol  is  85  per  cent,  or  over.  The 
anti-enzyme  is  precipitated  by  this  concentration.    Permit  this  precipitate  to  stand 


Fig.  I. — Apparatus  for  Quantitative  Determination  of  Catalase. 

for  twenty-four  hours,  then  filter  it  off,  wash  it  with  95  per  cent  alcohol,  absolute 
alcohol,  and  ether,  in  turn,  and  finally  dry  the  substance  over  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sticky  powder  which  results  may  be  used  in  this  form  or  may  be  dissolved  in  water  as 
desired  and  the  aqueoiis  solution  used.* 

2.  Demonstration  of  Anti-Pepsin. '^ — Introduce  into  a  test-tube  a  few  fibrin 
shreds  and  equal  volumes  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid*  and  ascaris  extract  made  as 
indicated  above.  Prepare  a  control  tube  in  which  the  ascaris  extract  is  replaced  by 
water.  Place  the  tubes  at  38**C.  Ordinarily  in  one  hour  the  fibrin  in  the  control 
tube  will  be  completely  digested.  The  fibrin  in  the  tube  containing  the  ascaris 
extract  may,  however,  remain  unchanged  for  days,  thus  indicating  the  inhibitory 
influence  exerted  by  the  anti-enzyme  present  in  this  extract. 

^  Anti-gastric-protease  or  anti-acid-protease. 

*  These  ma^  be  readily  obtained  from  pigs  at  a  slaughter  house. 

'This  preapitate  consists  of  impurities,  the  anti-enzyme  not  being  precipitated  until  a 
hi^er  concentration  of  alcohol  is  reached. 

*  The  original  ascaris  extract  possesses  much  greater  activity  than  either  the  powder  or 
the  aqueous  solution. 

*  Martin  H.  Fischer:  Physiology  of  Alimentation,  1907,  p.  134. 

*Made  by  bringing  0.015  gram  of  pepsin  into  solution  in  7  c.c.  of  water  and  0.23  gram 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add. 
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3.  Preparatiofi  of  an  Extract  of  Anti-TkypsilL' — The  eztnct  maj  be  prapared 
from  the  intestiiial  worm,  ascaxis,  acconUng  to  the  directioiia  gben  00  page  17. 

4*  iDemonstratioii  of  Anti-TkypaiiL — ^Introdiice  into  a  test-tube  a  few  shreds 
of  fibrin  and  equal  vdmnes  of  an  artificial  tryptic  sohition*  and  the  aacaris 
extract  made  as  described  on  page  17.  Prepara  a  control  tube  in  wbith  fttt 
ascaris  extract  is  replaced  by  water.    Place  the  two  tabes  at  38X. 

Ordinarily  the  fibrin  in  the  control  tube  will  be  completely  digested 
in  two  hours.  The  fibrin  in  the  tube  containing  the  ascaris  extract  may, 
however,  remain  unchanged  for  days,  thus  indicating  the  inhibitory 
influence  of  the  anti-enzyme. 

Blood  serum  also  contains  anti-trypsin.  This  may  be  demonstrated 
as  follows:  Introduce  equal  volumes  of  serum  and  artificial  tryptic 
solution  (prepared  as  described  above)  into  a  test-tube  and  add  a  few 
shreds  of  fibrin.  Prepare  a  control  tube  containing  boiled  serum.  Place 
in  two  tubes  as  38°C.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fibrin  in  the  tube 
containing  the  boiled  serum  digests,  whereas  that  in  the  other  tube  does 
not  digest.  The  anti-trypsin  present  in  the  unboiled  serum  has  exerted 
an  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  trypsin. 

C.  Quantitative  Applications 

Methods  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  various  enzymes 
will  be  found  in  the  following  chapters:  Amylase  (Chapter  X); 
Erepsin  (Chapter  XI) ;  Pepsm  (Chapter  VIII) ;  Trypsin  (Chapter  X). 
For  the  application  of  Urease  to  the  determination  of  urea,  see 
Chapters  XVI  and  XXVII. 

^  Anti-pancreatic-protease  or  anti-alkali-protease. 

*Made  by  dlMolving  0.04  gram  of  sodium  carbonate  and  0.015  gnm  of  trypsin  in^S 
c.c.  of  water.  . 


CHAPTER  II 
CARBOHYDRATES 

The  name  carbohydrates  is  given  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  an 
especially  prominent  constituent  of  plants  and  which  are  found  also  in 
the  animal  body  either  free  or  as  an  integral  part  of  various  proteins. 
They  are  called  carbohydrates  because  they  contain  the  elements  C^  H 
and  O;  the  H  and  O  being  present  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  The 
term  is  not  strictly  appropriate  inasmuch  as  there  are  bodies,  such  as 
acetic  acid,  lactic  add  and  inositol,  which  have  H  and  O  present  in  the 
proportion  to  form  water,  but  which  are  not  carbohydrates,  and  there 
arc  also  true  carbohydrates  which  do  not  have  H  and  0  present  in  this 
proportion,  e.^.,  rhamnose,  CflHiaOfi. 

Chemically  considered,  the  carbohydrates  are  aldehyde  or  ketone 
derivatives  of  complex  alcohols.  Treated  from  this  standpoint,  the 
aldehyde  derivatives  are  spoken  of  as  aldoses,  and  the  ketone  deriva- 
tives are  spoken  of  as  ketoses.  The  carbohydrates  are  also  frequently 
named  according  to  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  present  in  the  mole- 
cule, e.g,,  trioses,  pentoses,  and  hexoses. 

The  more  common  carbohydrates  may  be  classified  as  follows; 

T.  Monosaccharides. 

Pentoses,  CaHioO^. 

(fl)  Arabinose. 

(6)   Xylose. 

(c)   Rhamnose  (Methyl-pentose),  C^HnO*. 
Hexoses,  CeHnOfl. 

(a)  Glucose. 

(b)  Fructose,  t-rt^^l**  s,^ 

(c)  Galactose. 

n.  Disaccharides,  CuH^tOn* 

1.  Maltose. 

2.  Lactose. 

3.  Iso-Maltose. 

4.  Sucrose. 

Trisaccharides,  CigH^Ois. 
I.  RafTinose. 

10 
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IV.  Polysaccharides,  (CeHioOs)  . 

1.  Gum  and  Vegetable  Mucilage  Group. 

(a)  Dextrin. 

(b)  Vegetable  Gums. 

2.  Starch  Group. 

(a)  Starch. 

(b)  Inulin. 

(c)  Glycogen. 

(d)  Lichenin. 

3.  Cellulose  Group. 

(a)  Cellulose. 

(b)  Hemicelluloses. 

(i)  Pentosans. 

Gum  Arabic. 
(2)  Hexosans. 
•     Galactans. 
Agar-agar. 

Each  member  of  the  above  carbohydrate  classes,  except  the  members 
of  the  pentose  group,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  group  CeHioOj, 
called  the  saccharide  group.  The  polysaccharides  consist  of  this  group 
alone  taken  a  large  number  of  times,  whereas  the  disaccharides  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  two  such  groups  plus  a  molecule  of  water,  and  the 
monosaccharides  to  contain  one  such  group  plus  a  molecule  of  water. 
Thus,  (CeHioOs),  =  polysaccharide,  (C«Hio06)2  +  H20-*  disacchar- 
ide,  CftHioOs  +  H2O— »  monosaccharide.  In  a  general  way  the  solu- 
bility of  the  carbohydrates  varies  with  the  number  of  saccharide  groups 
present,  the  substances  containing  the  largest  number  of  these  groups 
being  the  least  soluble.  This  means  simply  that,  as  a  class,  the  mono- 
saccharides (hexoses)  are  the  most  soluble  and  the  polysaccharides 
(starches  and  cellulose)  are  the  least  soluble. 

MONOSACCHARIDES 
HexoseSy  CeH^Os 

The  hexoses  are  monosaccharides  containing  six  oxygen  atoms  in  a 
molecule.  They  are  the  most  important  of  the  simple  sugars,  and  two 
of  the  principal  hexoses,  glucose  and  fructose,  occur  widely  distributed 
in  plants  and  fruits.  Of  these  two  hexoses,  glucose  results  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch,  whereas  both  glucose  and  fructose  are  formed  in 
the  hydrolysis  of  sucrose.  Galactose,  which  with  glucose  results  from 
the  hydrolysis  of  lactose,  is  also  an  important  hexose.  These  three 
hexoses  are  fermentable  by  yeast,  and  yield  levulinic  acid  upon  heating 
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with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  reduce  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline 
solution,  are  optically  active  and  extremely  soluble.  With  phenyl- 
hydrazine  they  form  characteristic  osazones. 


b 


CHjOH 

I 

GLUCOSE  (CH0H)4 

I 

CHO 


Glucose,  also  called  dextrose  or  grape  sugar,  is  present  in  the  blood 
in  small  amount  and  also  occurs  in  traces  in  normal  urine.*  After 
the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  sucrose,  lactose  or  glucose,  causing 
the  assimilatiofi  limit  to  be  exceeded,  an  alimentary  glycosuria  may 
arise.  In  diabetes  mellitus  very  large  amounts  of  glucose  are  excreted 
in  the  urine.  The  following  structural  formula  has  been  suggested  by 
Victor  Meyer  for  tZ-glucose: 

CHO 

I 

^^V  CHiOH 

[  (For  further  discussion  of  glucose  see  section  on  Hcxoses,  page  20.) 

I  T 

I     and  1 


H— C— OH 

I 
HO— C— H 

I 
H— C— OH 

t 
H— C— OH 

I 


Experiments  on  Glucose 


The  following  tests  are  made  on  glucose  as  a  typical  carbohydrate 
and  are  not  specific  far  this  sugar,  A  specific  test  for  glucose  is  the 
Phenylhydrazine  Reaction  (3)  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  Resorcinol- 
Hydrochloric  Acid  Reaction  (see  page  35). 

I.  Solubility. — Test  the  solubiUty  of  glucose  in  the  "ordinary  solyents**  and 
in  alcohol.  (In  the  solubility  test  throughout  the  book  we  shall  designate  the 
foUowing  solvents  as  the  "ordinary  solvents;*'  H^-O;  10  per  cent  NaCl;  0*5  per 
cent  Na-COi;  0,2  per  cent  HCl;  concentrated  KOH;  concentrated  HCL) 

a.  a-Naphthol  Reaction  (Molisch).— Place  approximately  5  c.c,  of  concen- 
trated H2SO4  in  a  test-tube.  Incline  the  tube  and  slowly  pour  down  the  inner 
side  of  it  approximately  5  c.c.  of  the  sugar  solution  to  which  2  drops  of  Mo- 
lisch*s  reagent  (a  15  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol)  has  been  added, 
so  that  the  sugar  solution  will  not  mix  with  the  acid.  A  reddish- violet  2one 
is  produced  at  the  point  of  contact 

^Scc  Folin's  test  for  su^ar  in  normal  unnc  (Jour,  Bid.  Cjl^nv.,  11,  3171  1915):  &I90 
Benedict:  Jaur  Biol,  Chem.t  31,  195,  19 18. 
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The  reaction  is  due  to  the  formation  of  furfural/ 

HC— CH 

II      II 
HC     CCHO, 

\/ 
O 

by  the  acid.  The  test  is  given  by  all  bodies  containing  a  carbohydrate 
group  and  is  therefore  not  spedfic  and,  in  consequence,  of  very  litUe 
practical  importance. 

3.  Phenylhydrazine  Reaction. — Test  according  to  one  of  fbo  following 
methods:  (a)  To  a  small  smoont  of  phenylhydrazine  mixture  (enoufl^  to  fill  flie 
rounded  portion  of  a  small  test-tube)  furnished  by  the  instmctoTy*  add  5  cc. 
of  the  sugar  solution,  shake  well  and  heat  on  a  boiling  water-ba^  for  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Allow  the  tube  to  cool  slowly  (not  under  the  ti^) 
and  enmine  the  crystals  microscopically  (Plate  III|  opposite). 

If  the  solution  has  become  too  concentrated  in  the  boiling  process  it 
will  be  light  red  in  color  and  no  crystals  will  separate  until  it  is  diluted 
with  water. 

Yellow  crystalline  bodies  called  osazones  are  formed  from  certain 
sugars  under  these  conditions,  in  general  each  individual  sugar  giving 
rise  to  an  osazone  of  a  definite  crystalline  form  which  is  typical  for  thafc 
sugar.    It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that,  of  th^ 
simple  sugars  of  interest  in  physiological  chemistry,  glucose  and  fructoses 
yield  the  same  osazone.    Each  osazone  has  a  definite  melting-poin  ^ 
and  as  a  further  and  more  accurate  means  of  identification  it  may  b^ 
recrystallized  and  identified  by  the  determination  of  its  melting-poim.  ^ 
and  nitrogen  content.     Garard  and  Sherman'  claim  that  ''With  tli.^ 
best  conditions  it  is  possible  to  detect  5  mg.  of  gl\icose  in  10  cc.  o  f 
solution  since  a  distinct  precipitate  is  formed.     If  the  solution  xs 
cooled,  I  mg.  gives  a  distinct  precipitate.     If  the  original  solution 
is  neutral  and  comparatively  free  from  other  organic  matter  this 
test  will  show  i  part  of  glucose  in  10,000  of  water  or  i  mg.  in  a 
o.oi   per  cent,  solution.     At  this  dilution  the  precipitate  is  suffi- 
ciently copious,  so  that  there  is  no  question  about  its  presence." 

The  reaction  taking  place  in  the  formation  of  phenylglucosazone  is 
as  follows: 

^  .\ccording  to  v.  Ekenstein  and  Blanksma  {Ber.  d.  d,  chem.  Cesdl.^  43^  9358, 19x0)9 
oxymethylfunural  is  formed. 

'  This  mixture  is  prepared  by  combining  2  parts  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and 
3  parts  of  sodium  acetate  by  weight.    These  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar. 

*  Garard  and  Sherman:  Jour,  Am,  Ckem,  Soc*,  40,  955,  191 8. 
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(b)  Place  5  c.c  of  the  sugar  solution  in  a  test-tube,  add  i  c.c.  of  the  phenyi- 
hydnuine-acetate  solution  furnished  by  the  instructor,^  and  heat  on  a  boiling 
water-bath  for  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Allow  the  liquid  to  cool 
slowly  and  examine  the  CTystals  microscopically  (Plate  ni,  opposite  p.  22). 

^^  The  phenylhydrazme  test  has  been  so  modified  by  Cipollina  as  to 
^^e  of  use  as  a  rapid  clinical  lest.  The  directions  for  this  test  are  given 
r    in  the  next  experiment. 

^P      4.  Cipollina^s  Test.— Thoroughly  mix  4  c,c.  of  dextrose  solution,  5  drops  of 

'  phenyl  hydrazine  (the  base)  and  M  ex.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a  test-tube.  Heat 
the  mixture  for  about  one  minute  over  a  low  6ame,  shaking  the  tube  continually  to 
prevent  loss  of  fluid  by  bumpiDg,  Add  4-5  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide  (sp,  gr*  1.16), 
being  certain  that  the  fluid  in  the  test-tube  remains  acid,  heat  tbe  mixture  again  for 
a  moment  and  then  coo'  the  contents  of  the  tube.  Ordinarily  the  cr>'stak  form  at 
once,  especially  if  the  sugar  solution  possesses  a  low  specific  gravity*  If  they  do 
not  appear  immediately  allow  the  tube  to  stand  at  least  20  minutes  before  deciding 

'       upon  the  absence  of  sugar. 

Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  shown 
in  Plate  III,  opposite  page  22. 

5,  Precipitation  by  Alcohol.— To  10  ex,  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  add  about  2  c.c. 
of  dextrose  solution.  Compare  the  result  with  that  obtained  under  Dextrin,  5, 
page  4^. 

!  6.  Iodine  Test* — Make  the  regular  iodine  test  as  given  under  Star^,  5,  page  45> 

and  keep  this  result  in  mind  for  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  later  with 
starch  and  with  dextrin, 

7.  Diffusibility  of  Glucose.— Test  the  diffusibjlity  of  glucose  solution  through 
^nlyniii  membrane  or  parchment  paper ^  niaking  a  dialyzer  like  one  of  the  models 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

I  *  This  solutbn  is  prepared  by  loixing  one  part  by  volume^  in  each  case,  of  glacial  acedc 

I       acid,  one  part  of  water  and  two  parts  of  phenylhydrazine  (the  base). 
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A  most  satisfactory  dialyzing  bag  may  be  made  of  coUodion  as  follows: 
Potir  a  solution  of  collodion  into  a  clean  dry  Erlenmeyer  flask  or  test-tube. 
While  rotating  the  vessel  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  gradually  pour  out  the  coUodion, 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  that  the  interior  surface  of  the  flask  is  completely 
coated  with  the  solution.  Continue  the  rotation  in  the  inverted  position  until 
the  collodion  ceases  to  flow.  After  the  solution  has  evaporated  such  that  the 
collodion  skin  on  the  rim  is  dry  and  stiff,  cut  or  loosen  it  around  the  edge  of  the 
rim.  With  a  pipette  or  wash  bottle  run  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  the  wall  of  the  flask  or  test-tube.  Shake  the  inclined 
vessel  while  rotating  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  thus  detaching  the  membrane. 
Now  withdraw  the  detached  bag  and  fill  with  water,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  contains  defects.^ 

All  monosaccharides  and  disaccharides  are  diffusible,  but  many  polysac- 
charides are  not 

8.  Influence  of  Alkali  (Moore's  Test). — To  2-3  ex.  of  sugar  solution  in  a  test- 
tube  add  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  KOH  or  NaOH,  and  boil.    The  solution 


Fig.  2. — Dialyzing  Apparatus  for  Students'  Use. 


darkens  and  finally  assumes  a  brown  color.    At  this  point  the  odor  of  caramel 
may  be  detected. 

This  test  is  of  little  practical  value  for  the  detection  of  glucose.  The  alkali 
brings  about  condensation  and  decomposition.  The  brown  color  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  condensation  products.  Among  the  decomposition  products  are  the 
potassium  or  sodium  salts  of  certain  organic  acids. 

9.  Reduction  Tests. — To  their  aldehyde  or  ketone  structure  many 
sugars  owe  the  property  of  readily  reducing  alkaline  solutions  of  the 
oxides  of  metals  like  copper,  bismuth  and  mercury;  they  also  possess 
the  property  of  reducing  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  with  the  separa- 
tion of  metallic  silver.  Upon  this  property  of  reduction  the  most 
widely  used  tests  for  sugars  are  based.  When  whitish-blue  cupric 
hydroxide  in  suspension  in  an  alkaline  liquid  is  heated  it  is  converted 
into  insoluble  black  cupric  oxide,  but  if  a  reducing  agent  like  certain 
sugars  be  present  the  cupric  hydroxide  is  reduced  to  insoluble  yellow 
or  red  cuprous  oxide.     These  changes  are  indicated  as  follows: 

» Gies:  Quoted  by  Clark.    Bioch.  BtdL,  x,  198,  191 1. 
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The  chemical  equations  here  discussed  are  exemplified  in  Trommer's 
id  Fehling's  tests. 

(a)  Trommer's  Test. — To  5  c.c.  of  sugar  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  one-half  its 
volume  of  KOH  or  NaOH.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Continue  the  addition  until  there  is  a  slight  permanent 
precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxide  and  in  consequence  the  solution  is  slightly  turbid. 
Heat,  and  the  cupric  hydroxide  is  reduced  to  yelJow  or  brownish-red  cuprous  oxide. 

If  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  used  is  too  strong  a  small  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate produced  in  a  weak  sugar  solution  may  be  entirely  masked.  On  the  other 
hand»  particularly  in  testing  for  sugar  in  the  urine,  if  too  little  copper  sulphate  is 
used  a  light-colored  predpitate  formed  by  uric  acid  and  purine  bases  may  obscure 
the  brownish-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  action  of  KOH  or  NaOH  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  and  insufficient  copper  will  produce  a  brownish  co!or. 
Phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  may  also  be  precipitated  in  the  alkaline  solution 
and  be  mistaken  for  cuprous  oxide,     Trommer's  test  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Salkowski^  has  proposed  a  modification  of  the  Trommer  procedure  which  he 
claims  is  a  very  accurate  sugar  test. 

n>)  Fchling's  Test — To  about  i  ox,  of  Fehling's  solution-  in  a  test-tube  add 
about  4  c.c.  of  water,  and  boil.'  iThe  cupric  hydroxide  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
Bodium  potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt).]  This  is  done  to  determine  whether 
the  salution  will  of  itself  cause  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  brownish-red 
cttproos  oxide.  If  such  a  precipitate  forms,  the  Fehling^s  solution  must  not  be 
used.  Add  sugar  solution  to  the  warm  Fehling's  solution  a  few  drops  at  a 
time  and  heat  the  mixture  after  each  addition.  The  production  of  yellow 
or  brownish-red  cuprous  oxide  indicates  that  reduction  has  taken  place* 
The  yellowish  precipitate  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  sugar  solution  is  added 


^Saikow&ki:  Zeii.  physwl.  Chtm*^  79,  164,  1Q12. 

'FehliDg's  fioludoQ  is  composed  of  two  definite  solutions — a  copper  sulphate  solution 
and  as  alkaline  tartrate  solutioa — which  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Copptf  sulphate  soluiwn  «  34.65  grams  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
Qp  to  f  00  c.c. 

A  Midline  tartratt  ioluihn  ^  ia$  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  173  grams  of  Rochelle 
•all  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 

These  solutions  should  be  preserved  separately  in  rubber-stoppered  bottles  and  mixed 
bi  equal  volumes  when  needed  for  use.     This  is  done  to  prevent  deterioration. 

•  More  dilute  Fehling*s  solytion  should  be  used  in  testing  veiy^  dilute  sugar  solutions. 
In  case  of  concentrated  sugar  solutions  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  u&e  a  larger  volume 
of  the  Fehiing's  solution. 
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n^dly  and  in  large  amount,  wfaareaa  wi^  a  leas  rapid  addition  of  naaller 
amonnta  of  augar  aohition  the  browniah-red  prec^iitate  ia  generally  formed. 
The  differencea  in  color  of  the  cnprooa  oodde  predpitatea  wider  dilteent  oon- 
ditiona  are  apparency  due  to  differencea  in  the  aize  of  tiie  partidea,  the  more 
finely  di?ided  pred^tatea  having  a  yellow  cobVy  while  the  coaraer  onea  are  red. 
In  the  preaence  of  protective  colloidal  aubatencea  the  yellow  prec^tate  is 
usually  formed.  1 

This  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  test  than  Trommer's,  but  even  this 
test  is  not  entirely  reliable  when  used  to  detect  sugar  in  the  urine.  Such 
bodies  as  conjugate  tflycuronates^  uric  acid,  nukeoprotein,  and  hafnogen- 
Usic  acid  when  present  in  sufficient  amount  may  produce  a  result  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  sugar.  Phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  Fehling's  solution  and  in  appearance 
may  be  mistaken  for  cuprous  oxide.  Cupric  hydroxide  may  also 
be  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide  and  this  in  turn  be  dissolved  by  creatinine, 
a  normal  luinary  constituent.  This  will  give  the  urine  under  examina- 
tion a  greenish  tinge  and  may  obscure  the  sugar  reaction  even  when  a 
considerable  amount  of  sugar  is  present.  According  to  Laird,'  even 
small  amounts  of  creatinine  wUl  retard  the  reaction  velocity  of  reducing 
sugars  with  Fehling's  solution. 

In  testing  urine  preserved  by  chloroform  a  positive  test  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  absence  of  sugar.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hot 
alkali  produces  formic  acid  (a  reducing  fatty  acid)  from  the  chloroform. 

Ammonium  salts  also  interfere  with  Fehling's  test.  If  present  in 
excess  the  solution  {e.g.,  urine)  should  be  made  alkaline  and  boiled  in 
order  to  decompose  the  ammonium  salts. 

If  the  solution  under  examination  by  Fehling's  test  is  acid  in  reaction 
it  must  be  neutralized  or  made  alkaline  before  applying  the  test. 

(c)  Benedict's  Modifications  of  Fehling's  Test — ^First  Modification. — To  2  cc 
of  Benedict's  solution'  in  a  test-tube  add  6  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  7-9  drops 
(not  more)  of  the  solution  under  examination.  Boil  the  mixture  vigorously  for 
about  15-30  seconds  and  permit  it  to  cool  to  room  temperature  qKmtaneoualy. 

If  sugar  is  present  in  the  solution  a  precipitate  will  form  which  is 
often  bluish-green  or  green  at  first,  especially  if  the  percentage  of  sugar  is 
low,  and  which  usually  becomes  yellowish  upon  standing.    If  the  sugar 

*  Fischer  and  Hooker:  Science,  N.  S.,  45,  ^05,  191 7. 

'Laird:  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  16,  398,  191 2. 

'Benedict's  modified  Fehling  solution  consists  of  two  definite  solutions — a  copper  sul- 
phate solution  and  an  alkaline  tartrate  solution,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Copper  sulphate  solution  »  34.65  grams  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  irater  and  made 
up  to  SCO  ex. 

i  Alkaline  tartrate  solution  »  100  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  173  grams  of 
Rochelle  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  cc. 

These  solutions  should  be  preserved  separately  in  rubber-stoppered  bottles  and  miied 
in  equal  volumes  when  needed  for  use.    This  b  done  to  prevent  deterioration. 
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present  exceeds  0.06  per  cent  this  precipitate  generally  forms  at  or 
below  the  boilmg-point,  whereas  if  less  than  0.06  per  cent  of  sugar  is 
present  the  precipitate  forms  more  slowly  and  generally  only  after  the 
solution  has  cooled. 

Benedict  claims,  whereas  the  original  Fehling  test  will  not  serve 
to  detect  sugar  when  present  in  a  concentration  of  less  than  o.i  per 
cent,  that  the  above  modification  will  serve  to  detect  sugar  when 
present  in  as  small  quantity  as  0.015-0.02  per  cent.  Corroboration 
of  this  claim  of  increased  delicacy  has  been  submitted  by  Harrison,^ 

The  modified  Fehling  solution  used  in  the  above  test  differs  from 
the  original  Fehling  solution  in  that  100  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  ia  1 
substituted  for  the  125  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  ordinarily  used/ 
thus  forming  a  Fehling  solution  which  is  considerably  less  alkaline  than 
the  original.  This  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  Fehling  solution 
is  of  advantage  in  the  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine  inasmuch  as  the 
strong  alkalinity  of  the  ordinary  Fehling  solution  has  a  tendency, 
when  the  reagent  is  boiled  with  a  urine  containing  a  small  amount  of 
glucose,  to  decompose  sufficient  of  the  sugar  to  render  the  detection  of 
the  remaining  portion  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  usual  technic.  Bene- 
dict claims  that  for  this  reason  the  use  of  this  mqdified  solution  permits 
the  detection  of  much  smaller  amounts  of  sugar  than  does  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  Fehling  solution. 

Second  Modification.^^Benedict  has  further  modified  his  solution  and  has 
succeeded  In  obtaining  one  which  does  not  deteriorate  upon  long  standing.' 
The  following  is  the  procedure  for  the  detection  of  glucose  in  solution.  To  5  ex. 
of  the  reagent  in  a  test-tube  add  8  (not  more)  drops  of  the  solution  under  exami- 
nation. Boil  the  mixture  vigorously  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  and  theo  allow 
the  fluid  to  cool  spontaneously.  In  the  presence  of  dextrose  the  entire  body  of 
the  solution  will  be  filled  with  a  precipitate,  which  may  be  red,  yellow  or  green  in 
color,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  present.  If  no  glucose  is  present,  the 
solution  will  remain  perfectly  clear.  (If  urine  is  being  tested,  it  may  show  a  very 
faint  turbidity,  due  to  precipitated  urates,) 

Even  very  small  quantities  of  glucose  (0,1  per  cent)  yield  precipi- 
tates of  surprising  bulk  with  this  reagent,  and  the  positive  reaction  for 

*  Harrison:  Pkarm.  Jour,^  87,  746,  igii, 
'  BcDcdkl:  Jour.  Am,  Med,  Ass'n,  57,  1193,  1911.^ 

*  Benedict -s  new  solution  has  the  foUowing  composition; 

Copper  sulphate , ...,*    17.3  grams. 

Sodium  citrate 1 73 .  o  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate  (anhydrous) 100. o  grams. 

Distitled  water  to  make  i  liter. 
With  the  aid  of  heat  dissolve  the  sodium  dtrale  and  carbonate  in  about  600  ex.  of  water. 
Four  (through  a  folded  filler  paper  if  necessary)  into  a  glass  graduate  and  make  up  to  850 
cx<  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  about  100  ex.  of  water  and  make  up  to  150  ex.  Pour 
the  carbonate-citrate  solution  into  a  Large  beaker  or  casserole  and  add  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  slowly,  i^ith  constant  stirring.  The  mixed  solution  is  ready  for  use  and  does  not 
drtariorate  upon  long  standing. 
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glucose  is  the  filling  of  the  entire  body  of  the  solution  with  a  precipitate, 
so  that  the  solution  becomes  opaque.  Since  amount  rather  than  color  of 
the  precipitate  is  made  the  basis  of  this  test,  it  may  be  a{^lied  even  for 
the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  glucose,  as  readily  in  artificial  light  as 
in  daylight.  Chloroform  does  not  interfere  with  this  test  nor  do  uric  add 
or  creatinine  interfere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  Fehling's  test. 

It  has  been  shown  that  alkaline  phosphates  may  be  used  in  place 
of  tartrates  or  citrates  to  hold  cupric  hydroxide  in  solution  and  sugar 
reagents  based  on  this  principle  have  been  employed.^ 

(d)  Mercuric  Qzirie  Reductkm  Test  (Cramer).^— This  test  depends 
on  the  reduction  of  mercuric  oxide  in  a  weakly  alkaline  solution,  with 
the  formation  of  metallic  merciuy.  The  degree  of  alkalinity  is  an 
imix)rtant  factor,  as  the  test  becomes  more  sensitive  but  less  specific 
the  greater  the  alkalinity  of  the  reagent. 

For  the  detection  of  reducing  sugar  in  aqueous  solution  proceed  as  follows : 
Introduce  3  cc  of  Cramer's  ^'2.5  reagent"  into  a  test-tube'  and  heat  to  boiling. 
The  solution  remains  clear,  but  tuns  slighdy  yellow.  Add  3  cc.  of  the  sugar 
solution  and  again  heat  to  boiling.  Remove  the  tube  from  the  flame  and  note 
that  the  mixture  becomes  turbid,  darkens,  and  that  on  standing  a  predpitate 
of  finely  divided  mercury  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

This  test  is  positive  with  such  sugars  as  give  other  reduction  tests, 
e.g.,  glucose,  fructose,  lactose,  maltose,  arabinpse,  etc.  If  the  reducing 
sugar  be  present  in  aqueous  solution  a  slight  reduction  may  be  obtained 
with  I  mg.  of  glucose.  If  the  reagent  be  made  strongly  alkaline,  it 
ceases  to  be  specific  for  reducing  sugars  and  chemically  allied  substances 
and  is  reduced  by  other  organic  substances,  e.g.,  creatinine. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test  is  free  from  fallacies  inherent  in  Fehling's 
test  as  the  result  of  the  reducing  action  of  uric  acid  and  creatinine. 

The  test  is  more  sensitive  than  the  Fehling's  or  Nylander's  reac- 
tions, and  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  examination  of  urines  in  which 
the  amount  of  sugar  present  exceeds  the  normal  amount  only  slightly. 

{e)  Bismuth  Reduction  Test  {Boettger). — To  5  cc.  of  sugar  solution  in  a  test-tube 
add  I  cc.  of  KOH  or  NaOH  and  a  very  small  amount  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  and 
boil.  The  solution  will  gradually  darken  and  finally  assume  a  black  color  due  to 
reduced  bismuth.    If  the  test  is  made  on  urine  containing  albumin  this  must  be 

*  Folin  and  McEUroy;  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  33,  513,  1918. 
'Cramer:  Bioch.  Jour.^  9,  156,  1915. 

•  Cramer's  "  2.5  Reagent.** — 0.4  gram  mercuric  oxide  (red  or  yellow)  and  6  grams  potas- 
sium iodide  are  dissolved  in  100  cc.  water.  This  solution  is  weakly  alkaline.  The  alka- 
linity must  now  be  adjusted  so  that  10  cc.  of  the  reagent  are  neutralized  by  2.5  cc  of 
N/io  acid,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  This  is  done  by  titrating  10  cc  of  the 
reagent  with  N/io  acid  and,  after  the  alkalinity  of  the  reagent  has  thus  been  determined, 
addmg  the  requisite  amount  of  N/io  acid  or  alkali  to  the  bulk  of  the  reagent.  The  reagent 
is  a  clear  colorless  solution  which  turns  slightly  yellow  on  heating  and  becomes  coloness 
again  on  cooling.    It  must  remain  clear  on  boiling. 
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vcd,  by  boiling  and  filtering,  be/ore  applying  the  test,  since  with  albumin  a 
imiliu-  change  of  color  is  produced  (bisoiuth  sulphide), 

(f)  Bismuth  Reduction  Test  (Nylander),— To  5  c.c.  of  sugax  solution  in  a  test- 
Libe  add  one-tenth  its  volume  of  Nylander- s  reagent^  and  heat  for  Eve  minutes 
a  boiling  water-bath.^    The  solution  will  darken  if  reducing  sugar  is  present, 
'  and  upon  standing  for  a  few  moments  a  black  color  will  appear. 

^^      This  color  is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  bismuth.     If  the  test  is  made 

^■on  urine  containing  albumin  this  must  be  removed,  by  boiling  and 

filtering,  before  applying  the  test,  since  with  albumin  a  similar  change  of 

color  is  produced.     Glucose  when  present  to  the  extent  of  0.08  per  cent 

I  may  be  easily  detected  by  this  reaction  (Rabe^  claims  that  o.oi  per  cent 
iugar  may  be  so  detected).     Uric  acid  and  creatinine  which  interfere 
^th  the  Fehling's  test  do  not  interfere  with  the  Nylander  test.    It 
|s  claimed  by  Bechold  that  the  bismuth  reduction  tests  give  a  negative 
reaction  with  solutions  containing  sugar  when  mercuric  chloride  or 
chloroform   is  present.     Other  observers*  have  failed  to  verify  the 
ibitory  action  of  mercuric  chloride  and  have  shown  that  the  in- 
ibitory  influence  of  chloroform  may  be  overcome  by  raising  the  tem- 
erature  of  the  urine  to  the  boiling-point  for  a  peiiod  of  five  minutes 
[previous  to  making  the  test.     Urines  rich  in  indican,  urochrame^  uroery- 
thrift  or  hemaCoporphyrin,  as  well  as  urines  excreted  after  the  ingestion  of 
^^arge  amounts  of  certain  medicinal  subsiances^  may  give  a  darkening  of 
^BCylander's  reagent  similar  to  that  of  a  true  sugar  reaction.     It  is  a  dis- 
Hputed  point  w^hether  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  urotropin 
will  reduce  Nylander's  reagent.^     Strausz*  has  recently  shown  that  the 
urine  of  diabetics  to  whom  "'lothion**   (diiodohydroxypropane)  has 
L     been  administered  will  give  a  negative  Nylander-Alm^n  reaction  and 
^bespond  positively  to  the  Fehling  and  polariscopic  tests.     **Iothion" 
^nlso  interferes  with  the  Nylander-Almen  test  in  vitro  whereas  KI  and 
^H  do  not. 

^B  According  to  Rustin  and  Otto,  the  addition  of  PtClj  increases  the 
delicacy  of  Nylander-Almen  reaction. '  They  claim  that  this  procedure 
causes  the  sugar  to  be  converted  quantitatively.  No  quantitative 
method  has  yet  been  devised,  however,  based  upon  this  principle. 


*  Nylander 's  reagent  is  prepared  by  digesting  2  grams  of  bismuth  aubnitrate  and  4  grams 
Rochellc  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 


^^■f  Rochellc  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  potassium  hydroxide  solution.    The  reagent  is 
^B^en  cooled  and  filtered. 

^"^     •Hammarsten  suggests  that  the  mixture  should  be  boiled  2-5  minutes  (according  to  the 
cngax  con  lent, »  over  a  free  flame  and  the  tube  then  permitted  to  stand  5  minutes  before 
^^imwing  conclusions. 
^H     'Rabc:  Apoth.  Ztg.,  29,  554,  1914. 

^K     ^ReMuss  and  Hawk:  Journal  of  BiaUgical  Chemistry;  7,  2671  19 10;  also  ZeidUts: 
'       tl^aia  Lakdrffaren  Fork,,  N.  F.,  11,  iqo6, 

*.\bt:  Arch  ha  of  Pediatrics  ^  24,  275,  1907;  also  Wcitbxcclit:  Sckwtiz,  Wockschr.,  47, 
77.  IQ09* 

^Stimusz:  Miinck,  mU*  WqcU.^  59,  85,  19 12. 
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Bohmansson^  before  testing  the  urine  under  examination  treats 
it  (lo  c.c.)  with  }i  volume  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  about 
^  volume  of  boneblack.  This  mixture  is  shaken  one  minute,  then 
filtered  and  the  neutralized  filtrate  tested  by  Nylander-Alm£n  reaction. 
Bohmansson  claims  that  this  procedure  removes  certain  interfering 
substances,  in  particular  urochrome. 

A  positive  bismuth  reduction  test  is  probably  due  to  the  following 
reactions: 

(a)  Bi(OH),NOi  +  KOH  -^  Bi(OH).  +  KNC 
(6)  2Bi(OH),-30  -^  Bi,  +  3H,0. 

(g)  Barfoed's  Test— Place  about  5  cc  of  Barfoed's  solntion*  in  a  test-tube 
and  heat  to  boiling.  Add  g^lucose  solution  slowly,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  heating 
after  each  addition.  Reduction  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  red  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oxide.  If  the  precipitate  does  not  form  after  boiling  one-half  mhrate' 
allow  the  tube  to  stand  a  few  minutes  and  examine. 

According  to  Welker*  chlorides  interfere  pronouncedly  with  the 
reaction  causing  the  formation  of  a  green  precipitate. 

Barfoed's  test  is  not  a,  specific  test  for  glucose  as  is  frequently  stated, 
but  simply  serves  to  detect  monosaccharides.  Disaccharides  will  also 
respond  to  the  test,  under  proper  conditions  of  acidity.*  Also  if  the 
sugar  solution  is  boiled  sufficiently  long,  in  contact  with  the  reagent,  to 
hydrolyze  the  disaccharide  through  the  action  of  the  acetic  add  present 
in  the  Barfoed's  solution  a  positive  test  results.*  Barfoed's  is  a  copper 
reduction  test,  but  differs  from  Fehling's  and  other  reduction  tests  in 
that  the  reduction  is  brought  about  in  an  add  solution.  It  is  unsuited 
for  the  detection  of  sugar  in  urine. 

(h)  Picric  Acid  Test — ^To  5  c.c.  of  the  sugar  solution  add  2-3  cc  of  saturated 
picric  add  solution  and  about  i  cc.  of  10  per  cent  KOH.  Warm.  Note  the 
development  of  a  mahogany  red  color  in  the  presence  of  f^ucose  due  to 
reduction  of  the  picric  acid  with  the  formation  of  picramic  add : 

Cja2  0H(N02),  -►  CJHj  OH  NH,(NO,)2 

Picric  Acid  Picramic  Add 

This  test  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  method  for  the  colorimetric  determina- 
tion of  sugar  in  blood.    See  Chapter  XVI. 

10.  AlcohoUc  Fermentation. — ^Prepare  500  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  (10  per  cent) 
solution  of  glucose,  add  a  small  amount  of  egg  albumin  or  commercial  peptone 
and  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  liter  flask.    Add  yeast,  and  by  means  of  a  bent 

^Bohmansson:  Biochem,  Zeit.^  19,  p.  281. 

*  Barfoed's  solution  is  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  9  grams  of  neutral  crystallized 
copper  acetate  in  100  c.c.  of  water  and  add  1.2  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  acetic  add.  This  solu- 
tion should  be  freshly  made. 

•Blake:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  38,  1245,  1916. 

*Welker:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.y  37,  2227,  1915. 

•Mathews  and  McGuigan:  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.^  19,  175,  1907. 

*Hinkle  and  Sherman:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  29,  X744>  1907. 
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connect  tlus  dask  with  a  second  flask  containiiig^a^sol^oii  of  b&rium 
roxide  protected  from  the  air  by  a  soda  lime  tube  in  the  stopper  (see  Fig*  3), 
Place  the  flasks  in  a  warm  place  and  note  the 
passage  of  gas  bubbles  into  the  barium  hydroxide 
solution.  As  these  gas  bubbles  (CO 2)  enter,  a 
white  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  will  form. 
The  glucose  has  been  fermented  according  to  the 
following  equation : 


Fig.  s^ — ^FsmiCENTATioK 
Apparatus. 


Fic-  4. — IoDoroji«.  {AutenrUik.) 


CeHijOa-^lCaH.OH  +  2CO2 

When  the  activity  of  the  yeast  has  practically  ceased  decant  the  supernatant 

fluid,  return  it  to  the  cleaned  flask,  connect  with  a  condenser  and  distil.     Catch 

the  first  portion  of  the  distillate,  which  may  be  redistilled  if  its  alcohol  content 

ii  low,  and  test  for  alcohol  by  one  of  the  following  re-         ^.^^^^ 

actions: 

(a)  Iodoform  Test. — Render  2-3  ex.  of  the  distillate 

alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  add  a 

few  drops  of  iodine  solution.    Heat  gently  and  note 

the  formation  of  iodoform  crystals.     Examine  these 

Cf^stals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with 
^t|u»e  in  Fig.  4. 

^B      (b)  Aldehyde  Test — ^Place  5  c,c.  of  the  distillate 
^^b  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  potassium  dichro- 

mate  solution,  K?Cr^7,  and  render  it  acid  with  dilute 

sulphuric  add.    Boil  the  acid  solution  and  note  the 

odor  of  aldehyde  changing  to  that  of  acetic  acid. 

XI.  Fermentation    Test^**Rub    up"  in  a  mortar 

about  30  ex.  of  the  sugar  solution  with  a  small  piece 

of  compressed  yeast.     Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  sac- 

charometer  (shown  in  Fig.  5)  and  stand  it  aside  in  a 

warm  place  for  about  twelve  hours.     If  the  sugar  is 

fermentable,  alcoholic  fermentation  will  occur  and  car- 
bon dioxide  will  collect  as  a  gas  in  the  upper  portion  of     p^^, 

the  tube.     On  the  completion  of  fermentation  introduce 

a  little  potassium  hydroxide  solution  into  the  graduated 

portion  by  means  of  a  bent  pipette,  fill  the  bulb  portion  with  water,  place  the 

thumb  tighUy  over  the  opening  in  the  apparatus  and  invert  the  saccharometer. 


m  lO. 


5.— ElNBOSK    SaC- 
CHAROMETER. 
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Remembering  that  KOH  h&s  the  power  to  absorb  CO;<  how  do  you  explaic  th« 
result?^  Filter  some  of  the  mixture.  To  5  c.c.  of  the  fiiitrate  add  several  drops 
of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  (enough  to  give  a  yellow  color  to  the 
whole  mixture).  Warm  gently.  Note  iodoform  odor  and  examine  under 
microscope  for  crystals  of  iodoform  (see  Fig.  4).  What  does  a  positiTe  test 
here  indicate? 

12.  Formation  of  CaxameL — Gently  heat  a  small  amount  of  pulverized  glu- 
cose in  a  test-tube.  After  the  sugar  has  melted  and  turned  brown,  allow  the 
tube  to  cool,  add  water  and  warm.  The  coloring  matter  produced  is  known  as 
caramd, 

13.  Demons^ation  of  Optical  Activity.^  A  demonstration  of  the  use  of  tin 
polariscope,  by  the  kistructor,  each  student  being  required  to  take  readings  and 
compute  the  **specific  rotation." 

Use  op  the  Polariscope 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  different  forms  of  polariscopes,  the 
method  of  manipulation  and  the  principles  involved,  the  student  is 
referred  to  any  standard  text-book  of  physics.     A  brief  description  fol- 


Fic.  6, — One  Form  or  Lacrekt  Polahiscope* 
B,  Microscope  for  reading  the  scale;  C,  a  vernier;  H,  position  of  the  anal>^mg  Nicd  j 
If  J  polariziDg  Nicol  prism  in  the  tube  below  this  poiat. 

lows.  An  ordinary  ray  of  light  vibrates  in  every  direction.  If  such  a 
ray  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  ''polarizing'*  Nicol  prism  it  is  resolved 
into  two  rays^  one  of  which  Wbrates  in  every  direction  as  before  and  a 
second  ray  which  vibrates  in  om  plane  only.  This  latter  ray  is  said  to 
be  polarized.  Many  organic  substances  (sugar,  proteins,  etc.)  have  the 
power  of  twisting  or  rotating  this  plane  of  poferized  light,  the  extent  to 
which  the  plane  is  rotated  depending  upon  the  number  of  molecules 

*Th€  findings  of  Neubcrg  and  associates*  indicate  thai  the  liberation  of  carbon  di* 
oxide  by  yeast  is  not  necessarily  a  criterion  of  the  presence  of  sugar.  The  presence  of 
an  enzyme,  called  carboxylastf  has  been  demonstrated  in  yeast  which  hsLs  the  power  of 
splitting  off  COi  from  the  carboxyl  group  of  amino-  and  olher  aliphatk  acids. 

•Neubcrg  and  Associates:  Biochem.  ZeUsck,^  31,  170J  32,  323;  36,  (60,  68,  76),  19x1. 
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which  the  polarized  light  passes.  Substances  wliich  possess  this  power 
are  said  to  be '' optically  active."  The  specific  roUUion  of  a  substance  is 
the  rotation  expressed  in  degrees  which  is  afforded  by  i  gram  of  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  i  c.c.  of  water  in  a  tube  one  decimeter  in  length. 
The  specific  rotation,  (a)^,  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  following 
formula: 

("^^  ^  p:i 

in  which 

0  =  sodium  light. 

a  ==  observed  rotation  in  degrees. 

p  =  grams  of  substance^dissolved  in  i  c.c.  of  liquid. 

/  =  length  of  the  tube  in  decimeters. 

If  the  specific  rotation  has  been  determined  and  it  is  desired  to  ascer- 
tain the  per  cent  of  the  substance  in  solution,  this  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  following  formula, 

The  value  of  p  multiplied  by  loo  will  be  the  percentage  of  the  substance 
in  solution. 

SPECIFIC  ROTATIONS  OF  MORE  COMMON  CARBOHYDRATES^ 


^-Glucose. . 
^-Fructose, 
tf. Galactose 
^-Mannose. 
^Arabinose. 
i-Xylosc.... 
Rhamnose.. 


+  52. 5' 
-   92.3*" 

+  14. 2** 
+  I04.S' 
+  19. o* 
+     9.0*^ 


.  Sucrose 

I  Lactose 

I  Maltose 

'  Raffinose 

Dextrin 

Starch  (soluble). 

Glycogen 


+  66. s' 
+  52. S* 
+  137.0* 
4-  104. o* 
+  X95.0* 
+  196.0* 
+  197 -o* 


An  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  extent  of  the  rotation  may  be 
determined  is  called  a  polariscope  or  polarimeter.  Such  an  instrument 
designed  especially  for  the  examination  of  sugar  solutions  is  termed  a 
saccharimeter  or  polarizing  saccharimeier.  The  form  of  polariscope  in 
Fig-  6,  page  32,  consists  essentially  of  a  long  barrel  provided  with  a 
Nicol  prism  at  either  end  (Fig.  7).  The  solution  under  examination  is 
contained  in  a  tube  which  is  placed  between  these  two  prisms. 
At  the  front  end  of  the  instrument  is  an  adjusting  eyepiece  for  focusing 
and  a  large  recording  disc  which  registers  in  degrees  and  fractions  of  a 

^The  ^>ecific  rotation  varies  with  the  temperature  and  concentration  of  the  solution. 
Hie  figures  here  given  are  for  concentrations  of  about  10  per  cent  and  temperatures  of  about 
2o*C.  Fresh  solutions  may  give  markedly  different  values  due  to  mutarotation,  the  figures 
here  given  representing  the  constant  values  obtained  on  standing. 
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degree.  The  light  is  admitted  into  the  far  end  of  the  instrument  and  is 
poiamed  by  passing  through  a  Nicol  prism.  This  polarized  ray  then 
traverses  the  column  of  liquid  within  the  tube  mentioned  above  and 
if  the  substance  is  optically  active  the  plane  of  the  polarized  ray  is 


s 


]^7 
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Fic. 


7. — DlAGRAlCMATIC  REPRESENTATION  0»  THE  COITKSE  OF  THE  LiGITT  TSBOUOB  THI 

Lavkent  Polariscope.     (The  direction  is  reversed  from  that  of  Fig.  6,  p.  31.) 
a.  Bichromate  plate  to  purify  the  light;  b,  the  polarizing  Nicol  prism;  c,  a  thin  quart* 
plate  covertn|;  one-half  the  field  and  essential  in  producing  a  second  polariMd  pUae:  i, 
tube  to  contain  the  liquid  under  examination;  e,  the  analyzing  Nicol  prism;/  and  j,  ocular 
,  #  lenses. 

rotated  to  the  right  or  left.    Bodies  rotating  the  ray  to  the  right  are 
called  dexro-rolalory  and  those  rotating  it  to  the  left  levo-rotatcry. 

Within  the  apparatus  is  a  disc  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  without 
lines  and  uniformly  light  at  zero.     Upon  placing  the  optically  active 


'I    lt.1   '_. 


IDE3U  0 
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Fig, 


)T  vNT)  Uan^cii  Model). 
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substance  in  position^  however,  the  plane  of  polarized  light  is  rotated 
or  turned  and  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  the  disc  through  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  in  order  to  secure  the  normal  conditions,  i.e., ''without  lines 
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and  uniformly  light."    The  diflference  between  this  reading  and  the 
zero  is  a  or  the  observed  rotation  in  degrees. 

Sugar  solutions  (glucose,  levulose,  lactose,  maltose,  but  not  sucrose) 
when  freshly  prepared  possess  a  changmg  rotation^  so  called  mtUarotation. 
For  this  reason  such  solutions  before  polariscopic  examination  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  heated  to  loo^C.  and  then  cooled,  or 
treated  with  a  drop  of  ammonia  followed  by  a  drop  of  acid. 

Polarizing  saccharimeters  are  also  constructed  by  which  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  solution  is  determined  by  making  an  observation 
and  multiplying  the  value  of  each  division  on  a  horizontal  sliding  scale 
by  the  value  of  the  division  expressed  in  terms  of  dextrose.  This 
factor  may  vary  according  to  the  instrument. 

"Optical"  methods  embracing  the  determination  of  the  optical 

activity  are  being  utilized  in  recent  years  in  many  "quantitative" 

connections.^ 

CH2OH 

I 
FRUCTOSE  (CH0H)8 

CO 

CH20H 

As  already  stated,  fructose,  sometimes  called  levulose  or  fruit  sugar, 
occurs  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  plant  kingdom  in  company 
with  glucose.  Its  reducing  power  is  somewhat  weaker  than  that  of 
dextrose.  Fructose  does  not  ordinarily  occur  in  the  urine  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  but  has  been  found  in  exceptional  cases.  With  phenylhydra- 
zine  it  forms  the  same  osazone  as  glucose.  With  methylphenylhy- 
drazine,  levulose  forms  a  characteristic  methylphenylfructosazone. 

(For  a  further  discussion  of  fructose  see  the  section  on  Hexoses, 
page  20.) 

Experiments  on  Fructose 

X'-d.  Repeat  Solubility,  Fehling's,  Phenylhydrazine,  Barfoed's,  Nylander's, 
and  Fennentation  tests  as  given  under  Glucose,  pages  21-32. 

7c  Resordnol-Hydrochloric  Acid  Reaction  (Seliwanoff). — ^To  5  c.c.  of  Seli- 
wanolPs  reagent*  In  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  a  fructose  solution  and  heat  the 
miztore  to  boiling.  A  positive  reaction  is  indicated  by  the  production  of  a  red 
cdor  and  ^e  separation  of  a  brown-red  precipitate.  The  latter  may  be  dissolved 
in  alcabd  to  which  it  wiU  impart  a  strUdng  red  color. 

*AbdfrhaUkn  and  Schmidt:  ''Determination  of  blood  content  by  means  of  the  optical 
methodp''  Z#jl.  pkysM.  Ck§m.^  66,  120,  19 10;  also  C.  Neuberg:  "Determination  of  nucleic 
add  deavage  by  polarisEation,''  Biochemiscke  Zeitschriftf  30,  505,  191 1. 

*Scli«Bnoff'i  reagent  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  0.05  gram  of  resorcinol  in  100  c.c. 
of  dihrte  (z  :  2)  hydrochloric  add. 
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If  the  boiling  be  prolonged  a  similar  reaction  may  be  obtained  with 
solutions  of  glucose  or  maltose.  This  has  been  explained^  in  the  case 
of  glucose  as  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  glucose  into  fructose  by 
th  catalytic  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precautions  neces- 
sary for  a  positive  test  for  levulose  are  as  follows:  The  concentration 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent.  The  reac- 
tion (red  color)  and  the  precipitate  must  be  observed  after  not  more 
than  20-30  seconds  boiling.  Glucose  must  not  be  present  in  amounts 
exceeding  2  per  cent.  The  precipitate  must  be  soluble  in  alcohol  with 
a  bright  red  color. 

8.  Borchardf  s  Reaction. — To  about  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  fructose  in  a  test- 
tube  add  an  equal  volume  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  a  few  crystals  of 
resorcinol.  Heat  to  boiling  and  after  the  production  of  a  red  color,  cool  the  tube 
under  running  water  and  transfer  to  an  evaporating  dish  or  beaker.  Make  the 
mixture  slightly  alkaline  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  return  it  to  a  test-tube, 
add  2-3  c.c.  of  acetic  ether  and  shake  the  tube  vigorously.  In  the  presence  of 
levulose,  the  acetic  ether  is  colored  yellow.  (For  further  discussion  of  the  test  see 
Chapter  XXIV.) 

9.  Formation  of  Methylphenylfructosazone. — To  a  solution  of  1.8  grams  of 
levulose  in  10  c.c.  of  water  add  4  grams'  of  methylphenylhydrazine  and  enough 
alcohol  to  clarify  the  solution.  Introduce  4  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  acetic  add  and  beat 
the  mixture  for  5-10  minutes  on  a  boiling  water-bath.'  On  standing  15  minutes 
at  room  temperature,  crystallization  begins  and  is  complete  in  two  hours.  By 
scratching  the  sides  of  the  flask  or  by  inoculation,  the  solution  quickly  congeals  to 
form  a  thick  paste  of  reddish-yellow  silky  needles.  These  are  the  crystals  of  mdkyi- 
phenylfructosazone.  They  may  be  recrystallized  from  hot  95  per  cent  alcohol  and 
melt  at  i53**C. 

CH2OH 

GALACTOSE,  (CH0H)4 

CHO 

Galactose  occurs  with  glucose  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  hydro- 
lysis of  lactose.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  forms  an  osazone  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  ferments  slowly  with  yeast.  Upon  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid  galactose  yields  mucic  acid,  thus  differentiating  this  monosac- 
charide from  glucose  and  fructose.  Lactose  ako  yields  mucic  add 
under  these  conditions.  The  mucic  acid  test  may  be  used  in  urine 
examination  to  differentiate  lactose  and  galactose  from  other  reducing 
sugars. 

Experiments  on  Galactose 

I .  Phloroglucinol-Hydrochloric  Acid  Reaction  (Tollens). — ^To  equal volumesof 
galactose  solution  and  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.09)  add  a  little  phloros^ucinol, 

^Koenigsfeld:  Bioch,  Zeit.,  38,  311,  1912. 
*3.66  grams  if  absolutely  pure. 
'  Longer  heating  is  to  be  avoided. 
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and  heat  the  mixture  on  a  boiling  water-bath.  Galactosei  pentose  and  glycuronjc 
add  will  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  color.  Galactose  may  be 
differentiated  from  the  two  latter  substances  m  that  its  solutions  eihibit  no 
absorption  bands  upon  spectroscopical  examination. 

»2.  Mucic  Acid  Test — Treat  loo  c.c.  of  the  solution  containing  galactose  with 
ex.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr,  1.4)  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  broad » 
shallow  glass  vessel  on  a  boiling  water-bath  until  the  volmne  of  the  mixture  has 
been  reduced  to  about  20  c.c*  At  this  point  the  fluid  should  be  clear,  and  a  fine 
white  precipitate  of  mucic  acid  should  form. 

If  the  percentage  of  galactose  present  is  low  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cool  the  solution  and  permit  it  to  stand  for  some  time  before  the 
precipitate  will  form.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  galactose 
and  lactose  by  this  test,  but  the  reaction  serves  to  differentiate  these 
two  sugars  from  all  other  reducing  sugars.  Differentiate  lactose  from 
galactose  by  means  of  Barfoed's  test  (page  30).  * 

3.  Phenylhydrazine  Reaction. — Make  the  test  according  to  directions  given 
under  Glucose^  3  or  4,  pages  22  and  23. 

»  Pentoses,  C5H10O5 

In  plants,  and  more  particularly  in  certain  gums,  very  complex  car- 
bohydrates, called  pentosans  (see  page  50),  occur.  These  pentosans 
through  hydrolysis  by  acids  may  be  transformed  into  pentoses,  Pen- 
toses do  not  ordinarily  occur  in  the  animal  organism,  but  have  been 
found  in  the  urine  of  morphine  habitues  and  others,  their  occurrence 
sometimes  being  a  persistent  condition  without  known  cause.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  the  hydrolysis  of  nucleoproteins  being  present 
in  the  nucleic  acid  complex  of  the  molecyle.  Pentoses  are  non- 
fermentable  have  strong  reducing  power  and  form  osazones  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  Pentoses  are  an  important  constituent  of  the  dietary  of 
herbivorous  animals.  Glycogen  is  said  to  be  formed  after  the  ingestion 
of  these  sugars  containing  five  oxygen  atoms.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  conclusively  proven.  On  distillation  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
pentoses  and  pentosans  yield  furfurol,  which  can  be  detected  by  its 
characteristic  red  reaction  with  aniline-acetate  paper. 

CH2OH 


ARABIKOSE,  (CH0H)3 

I 

CHO 


■^rabinose  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pentoses.    The 

^rabinose  may  be  obtained  from  gum  arable,  plum  or  cherry  gum  by 

filing  for  10  minutes  with   concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.     This 

pentose  is  dextro-rotatory,  forms  an  osazone  and  has  reducing  power, 
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but  does  not  ferment.    The  i-arabinose  has  been  isolated  from  the  urine 
and  yields  an  osazone  which  melts  at  i66**-i68**C. 

Experiments  on  Arabinose 

1 .  Ordnol-Hydrochloric  Add  Reaction  (Bial).^— To  5  cc  of  Bial's  reagent*  in 
a  test-tube  add  2-3  cc  of  the  arabinose  solution  and  heat  the  mixture  gpaOj  until 
the  first  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface.  Immediately  or  upon  cooling  the  sofaitiim 
becomes  green  and  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  same  color  may  form.  (For 
further  discussion  see  Chapter  XXIV.)  The  test  may  also  be  perfmned  by 
adding  the  pentose  to  the  hot  reagent 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test  is  more  delicate  than  tHe  original  ordnol 
test  (see  3)  and  more  accurate,  since  menthol,  kreosotal,  etc.,  respond 
to  the  original  orcinol  test  but  not  to  Bial's.  Sachs'  has  offered  sug- 
gestions as  to  modification  of  the  test  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
with  glycuronic  acid. 

2.  Phlorogiudnol-Hydrochloric  Acid  Reaction  (ToUens). — ^To  equalTohmieB  of 
arabinose  solution  and  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.09)  add  a  litde  phloroi^hsdiiol 
and  heat  the  mixture  on  a  boiling  water-bath.  Galactose,  pentose  or  i^ycurooic 
add  will  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  color.  To  differentiate  between 
these  bodies  make  a  spectroscopic  examination  and  look  for  the  absorption  band 
between  D  and  E  given  by  pentoses  and  glycuronic  add.  Differentiate  between 
the  two  latter  bodies  by  the  melting-points  of  their  osazones. 

Compare  the  reaction  with  that  obtained  with  galactose  (page  36). 

3.  Orcinol  Test — Repeat  2,  using  orcinol  instead  of  phlorogLudnol.  A  suc- 
cession of  colors  from  red  through  reddish  blue  to  green  is  produced.  A  green  pre- 
dpitate  is  formed  which  is  soluble  id  amyl  alcohol  and  has  absoiption  bands  be- 
tween C  and  D, 

4.  Phenylhydrazine  Reaction. — Make  this  test  on  the  arabinose  solution 
according  to  directions  given  under  Glucose,  3  or  4,  pages  22  and  23. 

CH2OH 
XYLOSE,  (CHOH), 

CHO 

Xylose,  or  wood  sugar,  is  obtained  by  boiling  wood  gums  with  dilute 
acids  as  explained  under  Arabinose,  page  37.  It  is  dextro-rotatory, 
forms  an  osazone  and  has  reducing  power,  but  does  not  ferment. 

Experiments  on  Xylose 
1-4.     Same  as  for  arabinose  (see  above). 

^Bial:  Deut.  mtd,  Woch.,  28,  252,  1902,  and  Berl,  klin,  Woch,^  No.  18,  1903. 
'  Orcinol 1.5  gram. 

P'uming  HCl 500  grams. 

Perric  chloride  (10  per  cent)        2o-.^o  drops. 
'Sachs:  Bioch.  Zeit.^  i,  383,  1906,  and  2,  245,  1906. 
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RHAMNOSE,  CeHi206 

Rhamnose  or  methyl-pentose  is  an  example  of  a  true  carbohydrate 
which  does  not  have  the  H  and  O  atoms  present  in  the  proportion  to 
form  water.  Its  formula  is  CeHi206.  It  has  been  found  that  rham* 
nose  when  ingested  by  rabbits  or  hens  has  a  positive  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  glycogen  in  those  organisms. 

DISACCHARIDES,  C12H22O11 

The  disaccharides  as  a  class  may  be  divided  into  two  rather  dis* 
tinct  groups.  The  first  group  would  include  those  disaccharides  which 
are  foimd  in  nature  as  such,  e.g.,  sucrose  and  lactose,  and  the  second 
group  would  include  those  disaccharides  formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of 
more  complex  carbohydrates,  e.g.,  maltose  and  iso-maltose. 

The  disaccharides  have  the  general  formula  Ci2H220n,  to  which, 
in  the  process  of  hydrolysis,  a  molecule  of  water  is  added  causing  the 
single  disaccharide  molecule  to  split  into  two  monosaccharide  (hexose) 
molecules.  The  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  more  common  di- 
saccharides are  as  follows: 

Maltose  =  glucose  +  glucose. 
Lactose  =  glucose  +  galactose. 
Sucrose  =  glucose  +  fructose. 

All  of  the  more  common  disaccharides  except  sucrose  have  the  power 
of  reducing  certain  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution,  notably  those 
of  copper  and  bismuth.  This  reducing  power  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  aldehyde  group  ( — CHO)  in  the  sugar  molecule. 

MALTOSE,  C12H22O11 

Maltose  or  malt  sugar  is  formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  through 
the  action  of  an  enzyme,  vegetable  amylase  (diastase) ,  contained  in  sprout- 
ing barley  or  malt.  Certain  enzymes  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  may  also  cause  a  similar  hydrolysis.  Maltose  is  also  an  intermedi- 
ate product  of  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids  upon  starch.  It  is 
strongly  dextro-rotatory,  reduces  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution 
and  is  fermentable  by  yeast  after  being  inverted  (see  Polysaccharides, 
page  43)  by  the  enzyme  maltase  of  the  yeast.  In  common  with  the  other 
disaccharides,  maltose  may  be  hydrolyzed  with  the  formation  of  two 
molecules  of  monosaccharide.  In  this  instance  the  products  are  two 
molecules  of  glucose.  With  phenylhydrazine  maltose  forms  an  osa- 
zone,  maltosazone.  The  following  formula  represents  the  probable 
structure  of  maltose: 
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CH,OH 
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CHO 
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D — CH, 

Maltose. 

Experiments  on  Maltose 

1-6.  Repeat  Solubility,  Fehling's,  Nylander's,  Phenylhydrazine,  Baxfoed's    I 
and  Fennentatioii  tests  as  given  under  Glucose,  pages  21-  31. 

ISO-maltose,  C12H22O11 

Iso-maltose,  an  isomeric  form  of  maltose,  is  formed  along  with  mal- 
tose, by  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch  paste,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  glucose.  It  also  occurs  with  maltose  as  one 
of  the  products  of  salivary  digestion.  It  is  dextro-rotatory  and  with 
phenylhydrazine  gives  an  osazone  which  is  characteristic  Iso-maltose 
is  very  soluble  and  reduces  the  oxides  of  bismuth  and  copper  in  alkaline 
solution.    Pure  iso-maltose  is  probably  only  slightly  fermentable. 

LACTOSE,  C12H22OH 

Lactose  or  milk  sugar  occurs  ordinarily  only  in  milk,  but  has  often 
been  found  in  the  urine  of  women  during  pregnancy  and  lactation.  It 
may  also  occur  in  the  urine  of  normal  persons  after  the  ingestion  of 
unusually  large  amounts  of  lactose  in  the  food.  It  has  a  strong  reducing 
power,  is  dextro-rotatory  and  forms  an  osazone  with  phenylhydrazine. 
Upon  hydrolysis  lactose  yields  one  molecule  of  glucose  and  one  molecule 
of  galactose. 

In  the  souring  of  milk  the  Bacterium  lactis  acidi  or  Streptococcus 
lacticus  and  certain  other  micro-organisms  bring  about  lactic  acid 
fermentation  by  transforming  the  lactose  of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid, 

H    OH 

I       I 
H— C— C— COOH, 

I      I 
H    H 
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and  alcohoL  This  same  reaction  may  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  as 
the  result  of  the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria.  In  the  preparation  of 
kephyr  and  koumyss  the  lactose  of  the  milk  undergoes  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation, through  the  action  of  ferments  other  than  yeast,  and  at  the 
same  time  lactic  acid  is  produced.  Lactose  and  galactose  yield  muck 
acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  urine 
analysis  to  facilitate  the  differentiation  of  these  sugars  from  other  re- 

Eing  sugars. 
Lactose  is  not  fermentable  by  the  ordinary  baker's  yeast. 


Experiments  on  Lactose 


I--6,  Repeat  Solubility,  Pehling's,  Phenylhydrazine,  Barfoed's,  Nylander's 
Fermentation  tests  as  given  under  Glucose,  pages  21-31. 

7.  Mucic  Acid  Test.^Treat  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  containing  lactose  with 
20  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  t.4}  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a 
broad,  ahallow  glass  vessel  on  a  boiling  water -bath,  until  the  volume  of  the  mix- 
ture has  been  reduced  to  about  20  c.c.  At  this  point  the  fluid  should  be  clear, 
and  a  fine  white  precipitate  of  xnucic  acid  shoidd  form. 


^^COi 


If  the  percentage  of  lactose  present  is  low  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lol  the  solution  and  permit  it  to  stand  for  some  time  before  the  pre- 
cipitate will  appear.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  lactose 
and  galactose  by  this  test^  but  the  reaction  serves  to  differentiate  these 
two  sugars  from  all  other  reducing  sugars. 

Differentiate  lactose  from  galactose  by  means  of  Barfoed^s  test, 
page  JO. 

SUCROSE,  CisH^sOn 


p 


Sucrose,  also  called  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  is  one  of  the  most 
portant  of  the  sugars  and  occurs  very  extensively  distributed  in 
ilants,  particularly  in  the  sugar  cane,  sugar  beet,  sugar  millet  and  in 
certain  palms  and  maples. 

Sucrose  is  dextro-rotatory  and  upon  hydrolysis,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  molecule  of  sucrose  takes  on  a  molecule  of  water  and  breaks  down 
into  tTn^o  molecules  of  monosaccharide.  The  monosaccharides  formed 
in  this  instance  are  glucose  and  fructose.    This  is  the  reaction: 


CijHmO  11 +H20"^C6HiaO  fi+CftHiaOfl. 

Sucrose  Glucose  Fructote 


This  process  is  called  inversion  and  may  be  produced  by  bacteria,  en- 
zymes, and  certain  weak  acids.  After  this  inversion  the  previously 
strongly  dextro-rotatory  solution  becomes  levo-rotatory*  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  fructose  molecule  is  more  strongly  levo-rotatory 
than  the  glucose  molecule  is  dextro-rotatory.  The  product  of  this 
Inversion  is  called  inveri  sugar. 


<i 
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Sucrose  does  not  reduce  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution  and  forms 
no  osazone  with  phenylhydrazine.  Prolonged  boiling  in  the  presence 
of  an  acid  phenylhydrazine  solution  will,  however,  hydrolyze  the  su- 
crose and  cause  the  formation  of  glucosozone  and  fructosozone.  It 
is  not  fermentable  directly  by  yeast,  but  must  first  be  inverted  by  the 
enzyme  sucrase  {invertase  or  invertin)  contained  in  the  yeast.  The 
probable  structure  of  sucrose  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formula.  Note  the  absence  of  any  free  ketone  or  aldehyde  group. 
CHjOH  CHjOH 

I                          I 
CHOH  HC 1 

I  I  I 

HC i  CHOH  I 

I  I  I  O 

CHOH    I  CHOH 

I  o  I 

CHOH     i  C 

I !      /I 

C O        CHjOH 

I 
H 

Sucrose. 

Experiments  on  Sucrose 

1-6.  Repeat  Solubility,  Fehling's,  NyUnder's,  Barfoed's,  PhenyU^dmiiM 
and  Fennentatioii  tests  according  to  the  directions  ghren  under  Gfaicoae,  pages 
21-31. 

7.  Inversion  of  Sucrose. — ^To  25  cc  of  sucrose  solution  in  a  beaker  add  5 
drops  of  concentrated  HsSOi  and  boil  one  minute.  Cool  the  solution  and  render 
neutral  with  saturated  barium  hydroxide.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  baxiom 
sulphate  and  upon  the  resulting  fluid  repeat  the  phenylhy<h«zine,  Fdiliiif^ 
Nylander's  and  Barfoed's  reactions  as  given  under  Glucose,  pp.  22,  25  and  30; 
and  the  Resordnol-Hydrochloric  Add  Reaction  (Seliwanoff),  as  given  under  Ftuo- 
tose,  page  35.    Explain  the  results. 

TRISACCHARIDES,  CisH^Oie 
RAFFINOSE 

This  trisaccharide,  also  called  melitose,  or  melitriose  occurs  in  cotton 
seed,  Australian  manna,  and  in  the  molasses  from  the  preparation  of 
beet  sugar.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution, 
and  is  only  partly  fermentable  by  yeast. 

Raffinose  may  be  hydrolyzed  by  weak  acids  the  same  as  the  poly- 
saccharides are  hydrolyzed,  the  products  being  fructose  and  melibiose; 
further  hydrolysis  of  the  melibiose  yields  glucose  and  galactose.  Raffi- 
nose may  also  be  hydrolyzed  by  the  enzyme  raffinase,  occurring  in 
certain  bacteria  and  yeasts.^ 

*  Kuriyama  and  Mendel:  Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  31,  125,  1917- 
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POLYSACCHARIDES,  (CfiHi^Os), 

In  general  the  polysaccharides  are  amorphous  bodies,  a  few,  how- 
ever, are  crystalhzable.  Through  the  action  of  certain  enzymes  or 
weak  acids  the  polysaccharides  may  be  hydrolyzed  with  the  formation 
of  monosaccharides.  As  a  class  the  polysaccharides  are  quite  insoluble 
and  are  non-fermentable  until  inverted.  By  inversion  is  meant  the 
hydrolysis  of  disaccharide  or  polysaccharide  sugars  to  form  monosacchar- 
ides,  as  indicated  in  the  following  equations: 

I  (a)  CnH220n+H30^2(C,„HnO«). 

^^    (b)  CflHio05+HaO->CeHia06. 


^ 


STARCH,  (CflHioOt), 

Starch  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
occurring  in  grains,  fruits,  and  tubers.  It  occurs  in  granular  form,  the 
microscopical  appearance  being  typical  for  each  individual  starch. 
The  granules,  which  differ  in  size  according  to  the  source,  contain, 
according  to  recent  work,*  at  least  three  priocipal  ingredients, 
^fimylocellulose  forming  the  cell  walls,  making  up  about  lo  per  cent 
of  the  starch  granules  and  not  reacting  with  iodine;  amylose,  comprising 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  granules  and  giving  a  blue  color  with  iodine; 
and  amylopectin^  the  substance  giving  the  high  viscosity  to  starch 
pastes,  making  up  about  20  per  cent  of  the  granules,  and  giving  no 
color  with  iodine.  Ordinary  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  if 
boiled  with  water  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured  and  s/arc/i  ^ajr/e  results. 
In  general  starch  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine. 

Starch  is  acted  upon  by  amylases,  e.^.,  salivary  amylase  iptyalin) 
and  pancreatic  amylase  {amylopsin)^  with  the  formation  of  soluble 
starch f  efytkro-d^xtrtn,  achroo-dexlrins^  and  maltose  (see  Salivary  Diges- 
tion, page  54)  •  Maltose  is  the  principal  end-product  of  this  enzyme 
action.  Upon  boiling  a  starch  solution  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  a 
series  of  similar  bodies  is  formed,  but  under  these  conditions  glucose 
is  the  principal  end-product. 

Soluble  starch  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  ordinary  starch  for  several  weeks,  or  at  higher  tem- 
peratures for  a  shorter  period.  By  precipitation  with  alcohol  this  may 
be  obtained  in  a  dry  form  readily  soluble  in  cold  water.  ^ 


r. 


Experiments  on  Starch 


1*  Prepiftradon  of  Potato  Starch. — Pare  a  raw  potato,  comminyte  it  upon  a  fine 
gjrater,  mix  with  water,  and  *Vhip  up"  the  pulped  material  vigorously  before 

'  Blake:  /<H<r.  Am.  Chem.  Soc^  38,  1545^  191 6;  39,  315,  191 7.     Maqticnne  and  Roux: 
Ann,  Ckim.  Phys.^  9,  179,  iqo6. 

'  Ferobachi  Procctdings  $th  Int,  Cong.  AppL  Chem.^  13,  13X1 IQ12. 
Qiapto:  jQUf*  Ind.  and  Eng.  Ckem.,  6,  649,  19 14^ 
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If  the  boiling  be  prolonged  a  similar  reaction  may  be  obtained  with 
solutions  of  glucose  or  maltose.  This  has  been  explained^  in  the  case 
of  glucose  as  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  glucose  into  fructose  by 
th  catalytic  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precautions  neces- 
sary for  a  positive  test  for  levulose  are  as  follows:  The  concentration 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent.  The  reac- 
tion (red  color)  and  the  precipitate  must  be  observed  after  not  more 
than  20-30  seconds  boiling.  Glucose  must  not  be  present  in  amounts 
exceeding  2  per  cent.  The  precipitate  must  be  soluble  in  alcohol  with 
a  bright  red  color. 

8.  Borchardf  s  Reaction. — To  about  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  fructose  in  a  test- 
tube  add  an  equal  volume  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  a  few  crystals  of 
resorcinol.  Heat  to  boiling  and  after  the  production  of  a  red  color,  cool  the  tube 
under  running  water  and  transfer  to  an  evaporating  dish  or  beaker.  Make  the 
mixture  slightly  alkaline  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  return  it  to  a  test-tube, 
add  2-3  c.c.  of  acetic  ether  and  shake  the  tube  vigorously.  In  the  presence  of 
levulose,  the  acetic  ether  is  colored  yellow.  (For  further  discussion  of  the  test  see 
Chapter  XXIV.) 

9.  Formation  of  Methylphenylfructosazone. — To  a  solution  of  1.8  grams  of 
levulose  in  10  c.c.  of  water  add  4  grams'  of  methylphenylhydrazine  and  enough 
alcohol  to  clarify  the  solution.  Introduce  4  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  acetic  add  and  heat 
the  mixture  for  5-10  minutes  on  a  boiling  water-bath.*  On  standing  15  minutes 
at  room  temperature,  crystallization  begins  and  is  complete  in  two  hours.  By 
scratching  the  sides  of  the  flask  or  by  inoculation,  the  solution  quickly  congeals  to 
form  a  thick  paste  of  reddish-yellow  silky  needles.  These  are  the  crystals  of  methyl' 
phenylfructosazone.  They  may  be  recrystallized  from  hot  95  per  cent  alcohol  and 
melt  at  iss^'C. 

CH2OH 

GALACTOSE,  (CH0H)4 

CHO 

Galactose  occurs  with  glucose  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  hydro- 
lysis of  lactose.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  forms  an  osazone  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  and  ferments  slowly  with  yeast.  Upon  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid  galactose  yields  mucic  acid,  thus  differentiating  this  monosac- 
charide from  glucose  and  fructose.  Lactose  also  yields  mudc  add 
under  these  conditions.  The  mucic  acid  test  may  be  used  in  urine 
examination  to  differentiate  lactose  and  galactose  from  other  reducing 
sugars. 

Experiments  on  Galactose 

I .  Phloroglucinol-Hydrochloric  Acid  Reaction  (Tollens). — To  equal ToliiniMof 
galactose  solution  and  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.09)  add  a  litde  phloroifhidiioli 

^Koenigsfeld:  Bioch.  ZeU,,  38,  311,  191 2. 
'3.66  grams  if  absolutely  pure. 
'  Longer  heating  is  to  be  avoided. 


ana  he^t  the  mixtuure  on  a  bailing  wat er-b  a th.  G alactose,  pentose  knJ  ^ycuroni  c 
acid  will  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  color.  Gedactose  may  be 
differentiated  from  the  two  latter  substances  in  that  its  solutions  e^thiblt  no 
absorption  bands  upon  spectroscopical  examination. 

2,  Mucic  Acid  Test, — Treat  loo  ex.  of  the  solution  containing  galactose  with 
lo  c*c  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp*  gr,  14)  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  broad, 
shallow  glass  vessel  on  a  boiling  water-bath  until  the  volume  of  the  mixture  has 
been  reduced  to  about  20  ex.  At  this  point  the  fluid  should  be  clear,  and  a  ine 
white  precipitate  of  mucic  acid  should  form. 

If  the  percentage  of  galactose  present  is  low  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cool  the  solution  and  permit  it  to  stand  for  some  time  before  the 
precipitate  will  form.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  galactose 
and  lactose  by  this  test,  but  the  reaction  serves  to  differentiate  these 
two  sugars  from  all  other  reducing  sugars.  Differentiate  lactose  from 
galactose  by  means  of  Barfoed's  test  (page  30). ' 

3.  Phenylhydrazine  Reaction. — Make  the  test  according  to  directions  given 
under  Glucose,  3  or  4,  pages  22  and  23* 

Pentoses,  CsHioOs 

In  plants,  and  more  particularly  in  certain  gums,  very  complex  car- 
bohydrates^  called  pentosans  (see  page  50),  occur.  These  pentosans 
through  hydrolysis  by  acids  may  be  transformed  into  pentoses.  Pen- 
toses do  not  ordinarily  occur  in  the  animal  organism^  but  have  been 
found  in  the  urine  of  morphine  habitu6s  and  others,  their  occurrence 
sometimes  being  a  persistent  condition  without  known  cause.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  the  hydrolysis  of  nucleoproteins  being  present 
in  the  nucleic  acid  complex  of  the  molecule.  Pentoses  are  non- 
fermentable  have  strong  reducing  power  and  form  osazones  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine.  Pentoses  are  an  important  constituent  of  the  dietary  of 
herbivorous  animals.  Glycogen  is  said  to  be  formed  after  the  ingestion 
of  these  sugars  containing  five  oxygen  atoms.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  conclusively  proven.  On  distillation  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
pentoses  and  pentosans  >ield  furfurol,  which  can  be  detected  by  its 

I      characteristic  red  reaction  with  aniline-acetate  paper. 

^  CH.OH 

^^P  CHO 

^M     Arabinose  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pentoses.    The 
^/-arabinose  may  be  obtained  from  gum  arabic,  plum  or  cherry  gum  by 
boiling  for   10  minutes  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.     This 
Qtose  is  dextro-rotatory,  forms  an  osazone  and  has  reducing  power, 
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INXJLIN,    (CeHioOft), 

Inulin  is  a  polysaccharide  which  may  be  obtained  as  a  white,  odor- 
less, tasteless  powder  from  the  tubers  of  the  artichoke,  elecampane,  or 
dahlia.  It  has  also  been  prepared  from  the  roots  of  chicory,  dandelion, 
and  burdock.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  quite  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water.  In  cold  alcohol  of  60  per  cent  or  over  it  is  prac- 
tically insoluble.  Inulin  gives  a  negative  reaction  with  iodine  solution. 
The  "yellow"  color  reaction  with  iodine  mentioned  in  many  books  is 
doubtless  merely  the  normal  color  of  the  iodine  solution.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  prepare  inulin  which  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution 
slightly.  This  reducing  power  may  be  due  to  an  impurity.  Prac- 
tically all  commercial  preparations  of  inulin  possess  considerable 
reducing  power. 

Inulin  is  levo-rotatory  and  upon  hydrolysis  by  acids  or  by  the 
enzyme  intdase  it  yields  the  monosaccharide  fructose  which  readily 
reduces  Fehling's  solution.  The  ordinary  amylolytic  enzymes  occur- 
ring in  the  animal  body  do  not  digest  inulin.  A  small  part  of  the 
ingested  inulin  may  be  hydrolyzed  by  the  acid  gastric  juice,  but  Lewis^ 
has  recently  shown  that  '^the  value  of  inulin  as  a  significant  source  of 
energy  in  human  dietaries  must  be  questioned." 

Experiments  on  Inulin 

1.  Solubility.— Try  the  solubility  of  inulin  powder  in  hot  and  cold  water  and 
alcohol.  If  uncertain  regarding  the  solubility  in  any  reagent,  filter  and  neutzalize 
the  filtrate  if  it  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  Add  a  drop  of  concentrated  hydrocfaloric 
acid  to  the  filtrate  and  boil  it  for  one  minute.  Render  the  sohition  neatrai  or 
slightly  alkaline  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide  and  try  Fehling's  test  What 
is  the  significance  of  a  positive  Fehling's  test  in  this  connection? 

2.  Iodine  Test — (a)  Place  2-3  c.c.  of  the  inulin  solution  in  a  test-tube  and 
add  a  drop  of  dilute  iodine  solution.    What  do  you  observe? 

(b)  Place  a  small  amount  of  inulin  powder  in  one  of  the  depressions  of  a  test- 
tablet  and  add  a  drop  of  dilute  iodine  solution.  Is  the  effect  any  different  froin 
that  observed  above? 

3.  Molisch's  Reaction. — ^Repeat  this  test  according  to  directions  given  under 
Glucose,  2,  page  21. 

4.  Fehling's  Test. — ^Make  this  test  on  the  inulin  sohition  seconding  to  the 
instructions  given  under  Glucose,  page  25.    Is  there  any  reductioii?* 

5.  Hydrolysis  of  Inulin. — ^Place  5  c.c.  of  inulin  solution  in  a  test-tabei  tdd  a 
drop  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  it  for  one  minute.  How  cool 
the  solution,  neutralize  it  with  concentrated  KOH  and  test  the  redudng  sctkm 
of  I  c.c.  of  the  solution  upon  i  c.c.  of  diluted  (i  :  4)  Fehling's  solution.    Abo 

^ Lewis:  Journal  American  Medical  Ass^n^  58,  11 76,  191 2 
'  Sec  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  inulin,  al>ove. 
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try  the  Resarciiiol -Hydrochloric  Acid  reaction  as  given  on  p.  35.    Estplain  the 
result* 

GLYCOGEN.   (CftHLoOfi), 
(For  discussion  and  experiments  see  Muscular  Tissue,  Chapter  XX.) 

LICHENm,  (C^HioOfi).    ' 

Lichenin  may  be  obtained  from  Cetraria  islandka  (Iceland  moss). 
It  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  jelly  in  cold  water  and  an  opalescent  solu- 
tion in  hot  water.  It  is  opticaUy  inactive  and  gives  no  color  with 
iodine.  Upon  hydrolysis  with  dilute  mineral  acids  lichenin  yields  dex- 
trins  and  glucose.  It  is  said  to  be  most  nearly  related  chemically  to 
starch.  Saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  malt  diastase,  and  gastric  juice  have 
no  noticeable  action  on  lichenin. 


Experiments  on  Dextrin 


DEXTRIN,  (CeHioOa), 

The  dextrins  are  the  bodies  formed  midway  in  the  stages  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch  by  weak  acids  or  an  enzyme.  They  are  amorphous 
bodies  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  but  are  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  or  ether.  Dextrins  are  dextro-rotatory  and  are  not 
fermentable  by  yeast. 

The  dextrins  may  be  hydrolyzed  by  dilute  acids  to  form  glucose 

and  by  amylases  to  form  maltose.     With  iodine  one  form  of  dextrin 

(erythro-dextrin)  gives  a  red  color.     Their  power  to  reduce  Fehling's 

solution  is  questioned.     The  lower  members  of  the  dextrin  series  prob- 

I    ably  reduce. 

^F  X*  Solubility.— Test  the  solubility  of  pulverized  dextrin  in  hot  and  cold  water. 
Dextrin  forms  a  dear  solution  in  hot  water,  distinguishing  it  from  glycogen  which 
g^es  an  opalescent  solution. 

2.  Iodine  Test — Place  a  drop  of  dextrin  solution  in  one  of  the  depressions 
ol  the  test- tablet  and  add  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  A  red 
color  results  due  to  the  formation  of  the  red  iodide  of  dextrin.  Ordinary  dextrin 
preparations  contain  some  starch  and  in  the  presence  of  starch  it  is  necessary  to 
brnve  an  excess  of  iodine  present.  If  the  reaction  is  not  sufficiently  pronounced 
make  a  stronger  solution  from  pulverized  dextrin  and  repeat  the  test*  The 
aalution  should  be  slightly  acid  to  secttre  the  best  results. 

Bftake  proper  tests  to  show  that  the  red  iodide  of  dextrin  is  influenced  by 

^  If  the  inulin  solution  gave  a  positive  Fehling  test  in  the  last  experiment  it  will  be  ncccs- 
ry  to  check  the  hydrolysis  experiment  as  follows:  To  s  c.c;  of  the  inulin  solution  in  a  test- 
tube  add  one  drop  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralize  with  concentrated  KOH 
solution  and  test  the  redudng  action  of  i  c.c.  of  the  resulting  solution  upon  i  c.c,  of  diluted 
(i  :  4)  Fehling's  solution.  This  will  show  the  norma!  reducing  power  of  the  inulin  solution. 
In  case  the  inulin  was  hydrolyzed,  the  FchEng's  test  in  the  hydrolysis  experiment  should 
tbow  a  more  pronounced  reduction  than  that  observed  in  the  check  expenment. 
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heat,  alkali,  and  alcohol  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  (see 
page  45)- 

The  color  in  the  case  of  dextrin  does  not  reappear  as  readUy  on  cooling  as 
in  the  case  of  starch. 

3.  Fehling's  Test — See  if  the  dextrin  solution  will  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

4.  HydroljTsis  of  Dextrin.— Take  25  cc  of  dextrin  solution  in  a  small  beaker, 
add  5  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  boiL  By  means  of  a  small  pipette, 
at  the  end  of  each  minute,  remove  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  one  of  the  depressions 
of  the  test-tablet  and  make  the  iodine  test.  The  power  of  the  solution  to  produce 
a  color  with  iodine  should  rapidly  disappear.  When  a  negative  reaction  is  ob- 
tained cool  the  solution  and  neutralize  it  with  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide. 
Try  Fehling's  test  (see  page  25).  This  reaction  is  now  strongly  positive,  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  reducing  sugar.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  sugar  by  means 
of  the  phenylhydrazine  test  (see  pages  22  and  23). 

5.  Precipitation  by  AlcohoL— To  about  50  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  in  a  small 
beaker  add  about  10  cc.  of  a  concentrated  dextrin  solution.  Dextrin  is  thrown 
out  of  solution  as  a  gununy  white  precipitate.  Compare  the  result  with  that 
obtained  under  Glucose,  5,  page  23. 

6.  Influence  of  Tannic  Acid. — Add  an  excess  of  tannic  acid  solution  to  a 
small  amount  of  dextrin  solution  in  a  test-tube.  No  precipitate  forms.  This 
result  differs  from  the  result  of  the  similar  experiment  upon  starch  (see  Starch,  8, 
page  45). 

7.  Diffusibility  of  Dextrin.— (See  Starch,  9,  page  45) 


CELLULOSE,  (CeHioOs), 

This  complex  polysaccharide  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  cell  wall 
of  plants.  It  is  extremely  insoluble  and  its  molecule  is  much  more  com- 
plex than  the  starch  molecule.  The  best  quality  of  filter  paper  and 
the  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  are  good  types  of  cellulose. 

At  one  time  there  was  but  a  single  known  solvent  for  cellulose. 
Further  investigation  has,  however,  revealed  a  long  list  of  cellulose 
solvents.     (See  Experiment  7.) 

Cellulose  is  not  hydrolyzed  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It 
may  be  hydrolyzed,  however,  by  treating  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  then  subsequently  diluting  the  solution  with  water  and  boiling. 
The  product  of  this  hydrolysis  is  glucose. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
cellulose  is  utilized  in  the  animal  organism.  It  is  no  doubt,  more  effi- 
ciently utilized  by  herbi vora  than  by  carnivora  or  by  man.  It  is  claimed 
that  about  25  per  cent  may  be  utilized  by  herbi  vora,  less  than  5  per  cent 
by  dogs  whereas  the  quantity  utilized  by  man  is  "  too  small  for  it  to  play 
a  r61e  of  importance  in  the  diet  of  a  normal  individual."^  In  neither 
man  nor  the  lower  animals  has  there  been  demonstrated  any  formation 

^Swartz:  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  16,  247, 1911. 
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of  sugar  or  glycogen  from  cellulose.^  It  is  probable  that  the  cellulose 
which  disappears  from  the  intestine  is  transformed  for  the  most  part  into 
fatty  acids.^ 

Experiments  on  Cellulose 

I.  Sotubilitj, — Test  the  solubility  of  cellulose  in  water,  dilute  and  concentrated 
add  and  alkali. 

2<  Iodine  Test^Add  a  drop  of  dilute  iodine  solution  to  a  few  shreds  of  cotton 
on  a  test-tablet.  Cellulose  differs  from  starch  and  dextrin  in  giving  no  color 
with  iodine. 

3.  Fonnation  of  Amyloid.* — Add  10  c»c.  of  dilute  and  5  ex,  of  concentrated 
BsSOi  to  some  absorbent  cotton  in  a  test-tube.  When  entirely  dissolved  (with- 
out heating)  pour  one-half  of  the  solution  into  another  test-tube,  cool  it  and  dilute 
with  water.  Amyloid  forms  as  a  gummy  precipitate  and  gives  a  brown  or  blue 
coloradon  with  iodine. 

After  allowing  the  second  portion  of  the  acid  solution  of  cotton  to  stand  about 
10  minutes,  dilute  it  with  water  in  a  small  beaker  and  boil  for  15-30  minutes. 
Now  cool,  neutralize  with  solid  KOH  and  test  with  Fehling's  solution.  Glucose 
has  been  formed  h-om  the  cellulose  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

4.  Ammoniacal  Cupric  Hydroxide  Solubility  Test  (Schweitzer)  .^Place  a 
little  absorbent  cotton  in  a  test-tube,  add  Schweitzer's  reagent,^  and  stir  the 
cellulose  with  a  glass  rod.    When  completely  dissolved  acidify  the  solution  with 

tic  acid.    An  amorphous  precipitate  of  cellulose  is  produced. 

5.  Hydrochloric  Acid — Zinc  Chloride  Solubility  Test  (Cross  and  Bevan).*— 
lace  a  little  absorbent  cotton  in  a  test-tube,  add  Cross  and  Bevan^s  reagent,^ 

'and  stir  the  cellulose  with  a  glass  rod.  When  solution  is  complete  reprecipitate 
Ae  cellulose  with  gs  per  cent  alcohol. 

6.  Iodine-Zinc  Chloride  Reaction,— Place  a  little  absorbent  cotton  or  quantita- 
ivc  filter  paper  in  a  test-tube  and  treat  it  with  the  iodine-zinc  chloride  reagent.' 

A  blue  color  forms  on  standing.  Amyloid  has  been  formed  from  the  cellulose 
^ihrough  the  action  of  the  ZnCU  and  the  iodine  solution  has  stained  the  amyloid 
blue, 

7.  Other  Cellulose  Solvents, — It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Deming"  that 
tbere  arc  many  excellent  solvents  for  cellulose  (filter  paper) »  For  example, 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  certain  salts  such  as  antimony  trichloride, 

^Lusk:  Affuruan  Journal  of  Physiology ,  37,  467,  iqii',  also  Hoffmann,  Inaugural  dis- 
lerution,  Halie-Wittenbcrg,  19 10. 

*Tappeiner!  ZeUschrifl  fUr  BiohgU,  34,  105^  1888. 

'  Thjs  body  derives  its  name  from  amylum  (starch)  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
amyloidf  the  glycoprotein, 

*  Schweitzer's  reagent  is  made  by  adding  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  copper  sulpbate,  which  contains  5  per  cent  of  ammonium  chloride,  until  precipitation  is 
complete.  A  precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxide  forms  and  this  is  filtered  on,  washed,  and 
3  grams  of  the  moist  cupric  hydroxide  brought  into  solution  in  a  liter  of  30  per  cent  am- 
monium hydroxide. 

*  Cross  and  Be\^an:  Ckemicai  News,  65,  p.  66. 

*  Cross  and  Bevan*s  reagent  may  be  prepared  by  combining  two  parts  of  concentrated 
bjrdrochloric  acid  and  one  part  of  zinc  chloride,  by  uright, 

'  The  iodine-zinc  chloride  reagent  as  suggested  by  Nowopokrowsky  (Beihef te  Boian, 
Cenir,^  aS,  go,  1912)  may  be  made  by  dissolving  30  grams  ZnCli  in  8.5  ex.  water  and  when 
cool  introducing  the  iodine  solution  (3  grams  Kl+i.s  gram  1  in  60  ex.  water)  drop  by  drop 
until  iodine  begins  to  precipitate. 

•Dcming:  Journal  Ammayn  Chemical  Sociilyt  33,  1515,  191 1. 
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stannous  chloride  and  tine  bromide.  In  hydrochloric  add  solution  the  solvent  action 
of  the  above  salts  is  increased.  The  following  salts  are  also  good  solvents  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution:  mercuric  chloride,  bismuth  chloride,  anUmony  pentackloride, 
tin  tetrachloride  and  titanium  tetrachloride.  In  the  case  of  the  last-mentioned  salt 
the  swollen,  transparent  character  of  the  cellulose  fibers  preliminary  to  solution 
can  be  seen  very  nicely. 

Try  selected  solvents  suggested  by  the  instructor. 

HBiacraLULOSBS 

The  hemicelluloses  differ  from  cellulose  in  that  they  may  be  hydro- 
lyzed  upon  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  adds.  They  differ  from  other 
polysaccharides  in  not  being  readily  digested  by  amylases.  Hemi- 
cellulose  may  yield  pentosans,  or  hexosans  upon  hydrol)rsis. 

Pentosans, — Pentosans  yield  pentoses  upon  hydrolysis.  So  far  as  is 
known  they  do  not  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They  have,  however, 
a  very  wide  distribution  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  present 
in  leaves,  roots,  seeds,  and  stems  of  all  forms  of  plants,  many  times  in 
intimate  association  or  even  chemical  combination  with  galactans.  In 
herbivora,  pentosans  are  40-80  per  cent  utilized.^  The  few  tests  on 
record  as  to  the  pentosan  utilization  by  man*  indicate  that  80-95 
per  cent  disappear  from  the  intestine.  According  to  Cramer,*  bacteria 
are  efficient  hemicellulose  transformers.  It  has  not  yet  been  dem- 
onstrated that  pentosans  form  glycogen  in  man,  and  for  this  reason 
they  must  be  considered  as  playing  an  unimportant  part  in  human 
nutrition.  Gum  arabic  an  important  pentosan  may  be  hydrolyzed 
by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  if  boiled  for  a  short  time.  The 
pentose  arabinose  results  from  such  hydrolysis. 

Galactans. — In  common  with  the  pentosans  the  galactans  have  a  very 
wide  distribution  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pure  galactans  yidd 
galactose  upon  hydrolysis.  One  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  galactan  group  is  agar-agar,  a  product  prepared  from  certain  types 
of  Asiatic  sea-weed.  This  galactan  is  about  50  per  cent  utilizable  by 
herbivora*  and  8-27  per  cent  utilizable  by  man.*  Agar  ingestion  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  very  efficient  therapeutic  aid  in  cases  of  chronic 
constipation.*  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  constipation  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  dry,  hard,  fecal  masses  (scybcUa),  a  type  of  fecal 
formation  which  frequently  follows  the  ingestion  of  a  diet  which  is 

^  Swartz:  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  z6,  347,  zgix. 

*  K5nig  and  Reinhardt:  ZeiLf.  Untersuchung  der  Nakrungs  u.  Genussmittd,  $»  no,  1902. 

*  Cramer:  Inaug.  Diss.,  Hille,  1910. 

*Lohrisch:  Zeit.f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  $,  478,  1908. 
*Saiki:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  2,  251,  1906. 

•Mendel:  Zeniralblat  f.  d.  gesammte  Phys.  u.  Path,  des  Sioffw.,  No.  17,  x,  zgoS. 
Schmidt:  Miinch.  med.  Woch.,  52,  1970,  1905. 
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very  thoroughly  digested  and  absorbed.  The  agar,  because  of  its 
relative  indigestibiJity  and  its  property  of  absorbing  water  yields  a 
bulky  fecal  mass  which  is  sufficiently  soft  to  permit  of  easy  evacua- 
tion.  Agar  has  been  used  with  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
I  stipatioD  in  children.^  Agar  is  not  limited  to  its  use  in  connection 
I  with  constipation,  but  may  serve  in  other  capacities  as  an  aid  to  intes- 
r     tinal  therapeutics.* 


Experiments  on  a  Pentosan 


I.  Solubility.— Test  the  solubility  of  gum  arable  in  hot  and  cold  water  and 
alcohol. 

3*  Iodine  Test. — Add  a  drop  of  dilute  iodine  solution  to  a  little  gum  arable 
on  a  test-tablet     It  resembles  cellulose  in  giving  no  color  with  iodine. 

3*  HydrolysiB  of  Gum  Arabic. — Introduce  a  little  gimi  arabic  into  a  test-tube, 
ftdd  5-10  c.c.  of  strong  hydxochlonc  acid  (cone.  HCl  and  water  1:1)  and  heat  to 
hoiling  for  5-10  minutes.  Cool,  neutralize  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  test 
by  the  Fehling  or  some  other  reduction  test,  A  positive  reaction  should  be  ob- 
tained indicating  that  the  gum  arabic  has  been  hydrolyzed  by  the  acid  with  the 
production  of  a  reducing  substance.  What  is  this  reducing  substance?  How 
would  you  identify  it? 


I 


Experiments  on  a  Galactan 


Ob- 


f .  Solubility.— Test  the  solubiUty  of  agar-agar  in  hot  and  cold  water, 
serve  its  marked  property  of  imbibing  water  (see  above). 

2.  Iodine  Test* — Add  a  drop  of  dilute  iodine  solution  to  a  little  agar-agar  on  a 
test-tablet.     It  resembles  cellulose  in  giving  no  color  with  iodine* 

J*  Hydrolysis  of  Agar-agar* — Introduce  a  few  pieces  of  agar-agar  into  a  test* 
tube,  add  5-10  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (cone.  HCl  and  water  1:1)  and 
lieat  to  boiling  for  5-10  minutes.  CooL,  neutralize  with  potassium  hydroxide  and 
tmt  by  the  Fehling  or  some  other  reduction  test*  A  positive  reaction  should  be 
obtained  indicating  that  the  agar-agar  has  been  hydrolyzed  by  the  acid  with  the 
■  production  of  a  reducing  substance.  What  is  this  reducing  substance?  How 
^Kwould  you  identify  it? 

^Rrepa 
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REVIEW  OF  CARBOHYDRATES 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  student^s  review  of  the  carbohydrates,  the 
breparation  of  a  chart  similar  to  the  appended  model  is  recommended. 
The  signs  +  and  —  may  be  conveniently  used  to  indicate  positive 
and  negative  reaction.  Only  those  carbohydrates  which  are  of  greatest 
Importance  from  the  standpoint  of  physiological  chemistry  have  been 
included  in  the  chart. 

>  Mone:  Jcvrnal  American  Medkai  Ass'n.^  55,  934,  igio. 
'EiGhoni:  BerL  klin.  Wock.,  4^1  ii3r  1912. 
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MODEL  CHART  FOR  REVIEW  PURPOSES 


Carbo- 


Glueoie. 


Fnictoie. 


Pentotft. 
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31 
ii 
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-g   i 
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Maltoie. 


Li£toie. 


Suable. 


Stuch. 


InuUn* 


Qlyeiiiseti. 


Deitticu 


Cdtulose. 


Gum  Arabic. 


AEmr-ftgar. 


"Unknown"  Solutions  of  Carbohydrates 

At  this  point  the  student  will  be  given  several  "unknown"  solutions, 
each  solution  containing  one  or  more  of  the  carbohydrates  studied. 
He  will  be  required  to  detect,  by  means  of  the  tests  on  the  preceding 
pages,  each  carbohydrate  constituent  of  the  several  "unknown "solu- 
tions and  hand  in,  to  the  instructor,  a  written  report  of  his  findings,  on 
slips  furnished  by  the  laboratory. 

The  scheme  given  on  page  53  may  be  of  use  in  this  connection. 


CASBOHYDKATES 
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CHAPTER  III 
SALIVARY  DIGESTION 

The  saliva  is  secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  the  submaxillary, 
sublingual,  and  parotid,  reinforced  by  numerous  small  glands  called 
buccal  glands.  The  saliva  secreted  by  each  pair  of  glands  possesses 
certain  definite  characteristics  pecidiar  to  itself.  For  instance,  in  man 
the  parotid  glands  ordinarily  secrete  a  thin,  watery  fluid,  the  submazU- 
lary  glands  secrete  a  somewhat  thicker  fluid  containing  mucin,  while  the 
product  of  the  sublingual  glands  has  a  more  mucilaginous  character. 
The  saliva  as  collected  from  the  mouth  is  the  combined  product  of  all 
the  glands  mentioned.  The  fact  that  there  are  pronounced  variations 
in  the  composition  of  different  fractions  of  saliva  secreted  by  the  same 
normal  individual  on  a  uniform  diet  has  been  emphasized  by  Lothrop 
and  Gies.^ 

The  saliva  may  be  induced  to  flow  by  many  forms  of  stimuli,  such  as 
chemicaly  mechanical^  electrical^  thermal^  and  psychical^  the  nature  and 
amoimt  of  the  secretion  depending,  to  a  limited  degree,  upon  the  par- 
ticular class  of  stimuli  employed  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the 
individual  stimulus.  For  example,  in  experiments  upon  dogs  it  has  been 
found  that  the  mechanical  stimulus  afforded  by  dropping  several  pebbles 
into  the  animal's  mouth  caused  the  flow  of  but  one  or  two  drops  of 
saliva,  whereas  the  mechanical  stimulus  afforded  by  sand  thrown  into 
the  mouth  induced  a  copious  flow  of  thin  watery  fluid.  Again,  when 
ice- water  or  snow  was  placed  in  the  animal's  mouth  no  saliva  was  seen, 
while  an  acid  or  anything  possessing  a  bitter  taste,  which  the  dog  wished 
to  reject,  caused  a  free  flow  of  the  thin  saliva.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
articles  of  food  were  placed  in  the  dog's  mouth  the  animal  secreted  a 
thicker  saliva  having  a  higher  mucin  content — a  fluid  which  would  lubri- 
cate the  food  and  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  bolus  through  the  esopha- 
gus. It  was  further  found  that  by  simply  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
animal  to  any  of  the  substances  named  above,  results  were  obtained 
similar  to  those  secured  when  the  substances  were  actually  placed  in  the 
animal's  mouth.  For  example,  when  a  pretense  was  made  of  throw- 
ing sand  into  the  dog's  mouth,  a  watery  saliva  was  secreted,  whereas 
food  under  the  same  conditions  excited  a  thicker  and  more  slimy 
secretion.    The  exhibition  of  dry  food,  in  which  the  dog  had  no  par- 

1  Lothrop  and  Gies:  Journal  of  the  Allied  (Denial)  Societies,  6,  6$,  xgxz. 
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ticular  interest  (dry  bread),  caused  the  secretion  of  a  large  amount  of 
watery  saEva,  while  the  presentation  of  moist  food,  which  was  eagerly 
desired  by  the  animal,  called  forth  a  much  smaller  secretion,  slimy  in 
character.  These  experiments  show  it  to  be  rather  difficult  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  influence  of  physiological  and  psychical  stimuli. 
The  amount  of  saliva  secreted  by  an  adult  in  24  hours  has  been  vari- 
ously placed,  as  the  result  of  experiment  and  observation,  between  1000 
and  1500  ex.,  the  exact  amount  depending,  among  other  conditions, 
II     upon  the  character  of  the  food, 

^h     The  saliva  of  adults  ordinarily  has  a  weak,  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus, 
^But  becomes  acid,  in  some  instances,  2-3  hours  after  a  meal  or  during 
Pnsting.    The  saliva  of  the  newborn  is  generally  neutral  to  litmus, 
whereas  that  of  infants,  especially  those  breast-fed,  is  generally  acid.^ 
The  alkalinity  of  saliva  is  due  principally  to  di-sodium  hydrogen  phos- 
phate (Na^HPOi)  and  its  average  alkalinity  may  be  said  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  o,oS-o.i  per  cent  sodium  carbonate.   The  saliva  is  the  most  dilute 
of  all  the  digestive  secretions,  having  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1.005 
and  containing  only  0.5  per  cent  of  solid  matter.    Among  the  solids  are 
^^und  albumin,  globulin,  mucin,  urea,  the  enzymes  salivary  amylase 
Hlptyalin),  maltase,  and   pep  tide-splitting  enzymes,  phosphates,  and 
other  inorganic  constituents.     Potassium  thiocyanate,  KSCN,  is  also 
generally  present  in  the  saliva.     It  has  been  claimed  that  this  sub- 
stance is  present  in  greatest  amount  in  the  saliva  of  habitual  smokers. 
The  significance  of  thiocyanate  in  the  saliva  is  not  known;  it  probably 
comes  from  the  ingested  thiocyanates  and  from  the  breaking  down  of 
protein  material.     The  attempts  to  show  some  relationship  between 
tooth  decay  and  the  thiocyanate  content  of  the  saliva  secreted  into 
the  mouth  cavity  have  met  with  failure.    The  most  recent  experiments- 
indicate  a  virtual  absence  of  such  relationship. 

The  so-called  tartar  formation  on  the  teeth  b  composed  almost 
entirely  of  calcium  phosphate  with  some  calcium  carbonate,  mucin, 
epithelial  cells,  and  organic  d6bris  derived  from  the  food.  The  calcium 
salts  are  held  in  solution  as  acid  salts,  and  are  probably  precipitated  by 
the  ammonia  of  the  breath.  The  various  organic  substances  just  men- 
tioned are  carried  down  in  the  precipitation  of  the  calcium  salts. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  mucin  is  the  salivary  constituent 
**  which  is  particularly  influential  in  the  development  of  local  conditions 
(avoring  the  onset  of  dental  decay,"' 

The  principal  enzyme  of  the  saliva  is  knjwn  as  salivary  amylase  or 
piyalin.     This  is  an  amylolytic  enzyme  (see  page  4),  so  called  because  it 

^AUaria:  Monnlsschr.fUr  Kinder keUkundef  10,  179,  191 1, 

^Lothiop  and  Glca:  Journal  of  the  Allied  (DetUal)  Societies,  6,  65,  191 1, 

■Id.:  Ibid.,  5,  No.  4,  1910. 
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possesses  the  property  of  transforming  complex  carbohydrates  such  as 
starch  and  dextrin  into  simpler  bodies.  The  action  of  salivary  amylase 
is  one  of  hydrolysis  and  through  this  action  a  series  of  simpler  bodies  are 
formed  from  the  complex  starch.  The  first  product  of  the  action  of  the 
ptyalin  of  the  saliva  upon  starch  paste  is  soluble  starch  (amidulin)  and  its 
formation  is  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  opalescence  of  the 
starch  solution.  This  body  resembles  true  starch  in  giving  a  blue  color 
with  iodine.  Next  follows  the  formation,  in  succession,  of  a  series  of 
dextrins,  called  erythro-dexlrin,  a-achroo-dextrinf  P-ackroo-dextrin,  and 
y-ackroo-dextrin,  the  erylhro-dexirin  being  formed  directly  from  soluble 
starch  and  later  being  itself  transformed  into  a-achroo-dextrin  from  which 
in  turn  are  piodnced  fi-achroo-dextrin,  y-achroo-dextrin  and  perhaps  other 
dextrins.  Accompanying  each  dextrin  a  small  amount  of  maltose  is 
formed,  the  quantity  of  maltose  growing  gradually  larger  as  the  proc- 
ess of  transformation  progresses.  (Erythro-dextrin  gives  a  red  color 
with  iodine,  the  other  dextrins  give  no  color.)  The  next  stage  is  the 
transformation  of  the  final  dextrin  into  maltose^  the  latter  being  the  prin- 
cipal end-product  of  the  salivary  digestion  of  starch.  At  this  point 
a  small  amount  of  glucose  is  formed  from  the  maltose  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  enzyme  maltose.  The  above  changes  may  be  represented 
graphically  as  follows:^ 

Starch 

I 
Soluble  starch 

I 


I  I 

Erythro-dextrin  Maltose 


I  I 

a- Achroo-dextrin  Mai  tose 


I  I 

j8-Achroo-dextrin  Maltose 

I 

I 


7-Achroo-dextrin  Maltose 


I 
Maltose 

Salivary  amylase  acts  in  alkaline,  neutral,  or  combined  add  solu- 
tions. It  will  act  in  the  presence  of  relatively  strong  combined  HCl  (see 
page  140),  whereas  a  trace  (0.003  per  cent  to  0.0006  per  cent)  of  ordinary 

^  For  a  recent  dbcussion  of  starch  digestion  see  Blake:  Jour,  Am,  Ckem,  Scc»,  38,  ZMSi 
X916;  39,  3151  1917. 
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Jret  hydrochloric  acid  will  not  only  prevent  the  action  but  will  destroy 
the  enz^^me.  By  suflSciently  increasing  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  to 
litmus^  the  action  of  the  salivary  amylase  *s  inhibited. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Cannon  that  salivary  digestion  may  proceed 
for  a  considerable  period  after  the  food  reaches  the  stomach,  owing 
to  the  slowness  with  which  the  contents  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 

tadd  gastric  juice  and  the  consequent  tardy  destruction  of  the 
>Tne.  Food  in  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  soon  mixed  with  the 
trie  secretion,  but  food  in  the  cardiac  end  is  not  mixed  with  the  acid 
gastric  juice  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  in  this  region  during 
that  time  salivary  digestion  may  proceed  undisturbed. 

It  has  been  found  that  salivary  amylase  acts  more  efficiently  when 
the  saliva  is  diluted  from  4  to  7  times. ^ 

Water  softened  by  lime^  inhibits  the  action  of  salivary  amylase  due 
to  the  presence  of  magnesium  hydroxide  in  this  water. ^  Electrolytes 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  action  of  amylases.  The  CI  ion 
^k  a  pronounced  facilitating  action  (see  Pancreatic  Amylase). 

The  question  of  the  adaptation  of  the  salivary  secretion  to  diet  is  one 
which  has  received  considerable  attention.  It  has  been  claimed, 
on  the  basis  of  experimental  evidence/  that  the  continued  feeding 
of  a  carbohydrate  diet  causes  the  secretion  of  a  saliva  which  con- 
tains a  higher  concentration  of  salivary  amylase  and  one  which  is 
therefore  able  to  more  efficiently  digest  the  carbohydrate  fed.  On  the 
other  hand,  strong  evidence*  has  been  submitted  that  the  amylase  con- 
tent of  the  saliva  is  not  increased  through  the  continued  feeding  of  a 
carbohydrate  diet.  In  general  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  opposed 
to  tlie  adaptation  of  digestive  secretions  to  diet, 

Maliasej  sometimes  called  glucase,  is  the  second  enz>Tne  of  the  saliva. 
The  principal  function  of  maltase  is  the  splitting  of  maltose  into  glucose. 
Besides  occurring  m  the  saliva  it  is  also  present  in  the  pancreatic  and 
intestinal  juices.  For  experimental  purposes  the  enzyme  is  ordinarily 
prepared  from  corn.  The  principles  of  the  "reversibility"  of  enzyme 
action  were  first  demonstrated  in  connection  with  maltase  by  Croft  Hill. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  saliva  contains  dipeptide-  and  tripeptide- 
splitting   enzymes.^    Leucyl-glycyl-alanine  was   the   tripeptide  split, 


*  Bergdm  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Am.  Ckem.  5oc.,  35,  461,  1913. 

•Prepared  by  treating  tap  water  with  one-sixth  its  volume  o(  saturated  lime  water^ 
illowtng  to  stand  24  hours  and  filtering. 

*B€TKclm  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Am.  Clum.  Soc^  35,  1049^  1913. 

^N^son  and  Terry:  American  Journal  of  Physiology^  15^  406,  1905  j  Ncilsonand  Lewis: 
l^umol  of  Biohgical  ChtmUtry^  4,  501,  1908. 

*M€fidel:  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Oct.,  1909;  Mendel  and  Underbill: 
Jownal  of  Bioloiical  Chemistry ^  3,  135,  1907;  Mendel,  Chapman  and  Blood:  Medical 
Rec^d,  Aug*  37»  19 10* 

*Roelker;  ZHlsckrifi  fiir  pkysiol,  Chem.,  761  37^  191 1. 
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whereas  the  cleavage  of  several  dipeptids  was  brought  about.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  intestinal  erepsin  (see  Chapter  XI).  Later 
investigations  (see  page  203),  apparently  have  demonstrated  that  the 
peptolytic  power  of  saliva,  at  least  in  some  cases,  is  due  to  bacteria. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  saliva  reveals  salivary  corpuscles, 
bacteria,  food  d£bris,  epithelial  cells,  mucus,  and  fungi.  In  certain 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mouth,  pus  cells  and  blood  corpusdes 
may  be  found  in  the  saliva. 

Experiments  on  Saliva 

A  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  the  saliva  necessary  for  the  ex- 
periments which  follow  is  to  chew  a  small  piece  of  pure  paraffin  wax, 
thus  stimulating  the  flow  of  the  secretion,  which  may  be  collected  in  a 
small  beaker.  Filtered  saliva  is  to  be  used  in  every  experiment  except 
for  the  microscopical  examination. 

I.  Microscopical  Examination.— Examine  a  drop  of  unfiltered  aalhra  micro- 
scopically, after  staining  with  methylene  blue,  and  compare  witii  Fig.  20  balow. 


Fig.  20. — Microscopical  Constituents  or  Saliva. 
a,  Epithelial  cells;  b,  salivary  corpuscles;  Cy  fat  drops;  d,  leucocytes;  e,  /  and  g,  bactott; 

h,  t,  and  k,  fission-tungi. 

2.  Reaction. — ^Test  the  reaction  to  litmus,  phenolphtfaalein  and  Congo  red. 

3.  Specific  Gravity. — Partially  fill  a  urinometer  cylinder  with  saliva,  introduce 
the  urinometer,  and  observe  the  reading. 

4.  Test  for  Mucin. — ^To  a  small  amount  of  saliva  in  a  test-tube  add  x-a  dropi 
of  dilute  acetic  add.    Mucin  is  precipitated. 

5.  Biuret  Test' — ^Render  a  little  saliva  alkaline  with  an  equal  volume  of  KOH 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  (2-5  drops  in  a  test-tube  of  water)  ooppcf 
sulphate  solution.    The  formation  of  a  purplish-violet  color  is  due  to  mndn. 

This  reaction  is  given  by  protein  material  and  simply  indicates  that  mudn  is 
a  protein. 

6.  Millon's  Reaction.' — Add  a  few  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  to  a  little  saliva. 
A  light  yellow  precipitate  formed  by  the  mucin  gradually  turns  red  upon  bdsg 
gently  heated. 

This  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  protein  (mucin). 


*  The  significance  of  this  reaction  is  pointed  out  on  p.  100. 

*  The  significance  of  this  reaction  is  pointed  out  on  p.  98. 
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,  Preparation  of  Mucin. — ^Potir  25  c.c.  of  saliva  into  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  stirring  constandy.  Cover  the  vessel  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  stand 
at  least  12  hours.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter  and  wash  it,  in  turn,  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Finally  dry  the  precipitate, 
remove  it  from  the  paper  and  make  ^e  following  tests  on  the  mucin :  (a)  Test 
its  solubility  in  the  ordinary  solvents  (see  page  21);  (b)  Millon's  reaction;  (c) 
dissolve  a  small  amount  in  KOH,  and  try  the  biuret  test  on  the  solution;  fd)  boU 
the  remainder,  with  10-25  <^'C.  of  water  to  which  5  ex.  of  dilute  HCl  has  been 
added,  until  the  solution  becomes  brownish.  Cool,  render  alkaline  with  solid 
KOH,  and  test  by  Fehling*s  solution.    A  reduction  should  take  place. 


Mucin  is  what  is  known  as  a  conjugated  protein  or  glycoprotein 
(see  page  112)  and  upon  boiling  with  the  acid  the  carbohydrate  group 
in  the  molecule  has  been  split  off  from  the  protein  portion  and  its 
presence  is  indicated  by  the  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution. 

8,  Inorganic  Matter.— Test  for  chlorides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  cal- 
cimn.  For  chlorides,  acidify  with  HI^Oj  and  add  AgNOi.  For  phosphates, 
addify  with  HNOt,  heat  and  add  molybdate  solution.^  For  sulphates,  acidify 
with  HCl  and  add  BaCls  and  warm.  For  calcium,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  CHt- 
COOH,  and  add  ammonium  oxalate,  (NHi)aCsOf. 

9,  Viscosity  Test.— Place  filter  papers  in  two  fimnels,  and  to  each  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  starch  paste  (5  c.c).  Add  a  few  drops  of  saliva  to  one  lot  of  paste  and 
an  equivalent  amount  of  water  to  the  other.  Note  the  progress  of  filtration  in 
each  case.     Why  does  one  solution  filter  more  rapidly  than  the  other? 

10,  Test  for  Nitrites, — Add  1-2  drops  of  dilute  HjSOt  to  a  little  saliva  and 
tlioroughly  stir.  Now  add  a  few  drops  of  a  potassium  iodide  solution  and  some 
starch  paste.  Nitrous  acid  is  formed  which  liberates  iodine,  causing  the  formation 
af  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 

It.  Thiocyanate  Tests.— (a)  Ferric  Chloride  Test. — To  a  little  saliva  in  a 
■mail  porcelain  crucible,  or  dish,  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  ferric  chloride  and 
Icidify  slightly  with  HCL  Red  ferric  thiocyanate  Fe(SCN)i  forms.  To  show 
that  the  red  coloration  is  not  due  to  iron  phosphate  add  a  drop  of  HgClt  when 
colorless  mercuric  thiocyanate  forms. 

{b}  Sclera's  Reaction. — This  test  depends  upon  the  liberation  of  iodine  through 
llie  action  of  thiocyanate  upon  iodic  acid.  Moisten  a  strip  of  starch  pasle-i&dic  acid 
I  lest  paper*  with  a  little  sahva.  If  thiocyanate  be  present  the  test  paper  will  assimic 
a  blue  color,  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  so* 
called  iodide  of  starch. 
^_  12.  Digestion  of  Starch  Paste. — ^To  25  ex,  of  starch  paste  in  a  small  beaker, 
^Bdd  5  drops  of  saliva  and  stir  thoroughly.  At  intervals  of  a  minute  remove  a 
^■rop  of  the  solution  to  one  of  the  depressions  in  a  test-tablet  and  test  by  the  10- 
^A^e  test.  If  the  blue  color  with  iodine  still  forms  after  five  minutes,  add  another 
5  drops  of  saliva.  The  opalescence  of  the  starch  solution  should  soon  disappear, 
indicating  the  formation  of  soluble  starch  which  g^ves  a  blue  color  with  iodine. 

*  Sec  '*  Reagents  and  Sohitions,"  p.  626. 

*  This  test  paper  is  prepared  as  follows:  Saturate  a  good  quality  of  fflter  paper  with  0.5 
per  cent  starch  paste  to  which  has  been  added  sufficient  iodic  acid  to  make  a  i  per  cent 
ioltttioii  of  iodic  add  and  allow  the  paper  to  dry  in  the  air.  Cut  it  In  strips  of  suitable  size 
and  prcsen  c  for  use. 
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This  body  sliould  soon  be  transfonned  into  erythro-dextiin  which  gives  a  red 
color  with  iodine,  and  this  in  turn  should  pass  into  achroo-dextrin  which  gives  no 
color  with  iodine.  This  is  called  the  achromic  point  When  this  point  is  reached 
test  by  Fehling's  test  to  show  the  production  of  a  reducing  body.  A  positive 
Fehling^s  test  may  be  obtained  while  the  solution  still  reacts  red  with  iodine 
inasmuch  as  some  maltose  is  formed  from  the  soluble  starch  coinddently  with 
the  formation  of  the  erythro-deztrin.  How  long  did  it  take  for  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  starch?  For  a  graphic  representation  of  the  above  changes  see 
page  $6, 

13.  Separation  of  the  Products  of  Salivary  Digestion. — ^To  25  c.c.  of  starch 
paste  In  a  small  beaker  add  i  c.c.  of  saliva  and  stir  thoroughly.  At  intervals  of 
one  minute  test  a  drop  of  the  miirture  by  the  iodine  test.  If  the  blue  color  per- 
sists after  five  minutes  add  another  i  c.c.  of  saliva.  When  the  mixture  reacts 
red  with  iodine^  indicating  that  erythro -dextrin  has  been  formed^  add  100  c.c.  of- 
gs  per  cent  alcohoL  Allow  to  stand  until  the  white  precipitate  has  settled* 
Filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  5-10  c*c,  of  water 
and  try  Fehling's  test  (page  25)  and  the  phenylhydrazine  reaction  (see  Glucose*  5, 
page  22).  On  the  dextrin  precipitate  try  the  iodine  test  (page  45).  Also  hydro- 
tyze  the  dextrin  as  given  under  Dextrin,  4,  page  48. 

14.  Digestion  of  Dry  Starch. — In  a  test-tube  shake  up  a  small  amount  of  diy 
starch  with  a  little  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  saliva,  mix  well,  and  allow  to 
stand.  After  10-20  minutes  filter  and  test  the  filtrate  by  Fehling's  test.  Whit 
is  the  result  and  why? 

Dry  starch  is  very  slowly  digested  by  salivary  amylase. 

15.  Digestion  of  Inulin.— To  $  ex,  of  inulin  solution  in  a  test*tube  add  10  drops 
of  saliva  and  place  the  tube  In  the  incubator  or  water-bath  at  40*^C.  After  one- 
half  hour  test  the  solution  by  Fehling*s  test.*  Is  any  reducing  substance  present? 
What  do  you  conclude  regarding  the  salivary  digestion  of  inulin? 

16.  Influence  of  Temperature. — In  each  of  four  tubes  place  about  5  c,c.  of 
starch  paste.  Immerse  one  tube  in  cold  water  from  the  faucet,  keep  a  second  tt 
room  temperature,  and  place  a  third  In  the  incubator  or  the  water-bath  at  40°C. 
(If  the  temperature  of  the  bath  or  incubator  is  allowed  to  rise  to  70X*  or  over  the 
enzyme  is  destroyed  and  no  digestion  takes  place.)  Now  add  to  the  contents  ci 
each  of  these  three  tubes  two  drops  of  saliva  and  shake  well ;  to  the  contents  of 
the  fourth  tube  add  two  drops  of  boiled  saliva.  Test  frequently  by  the  iodise 
test,  using  the  test-tablet,  and  note  in  which  tube  the  most  rapid  digestion  occurs. 
Explain  the  results. 

17.  Influence  of  DOution.^ — ^Take  a  series  of  six  test-tubes  each  containhis 
g  c.c.  of  water.    Add  i  c.c,  of  saliva  to  tube  i  and  shake  thoroughly.    Transfer 
t  c*c.  of  the  solution  from  tube  1  to  tube  2  and  after  mixing  thoroughly  6 
X  c.c.  from  tube  2  to  tube  3.     Continue  in  this  manner  until  you  have 
solutions  of  gradually  decreasing  strength.     Ifow  add  starch  paste  in 
amounts  to  each  tube,  mix  very  thoroughly,  and  place  in  the  incubator  or  water* 

'  If  the  inulin  solution  gives  a  reduction  before  being  acted  upon  by  the  saliva  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  original  reduction  by  means  of  a  "check"  lest  {set 

P*47)-  I J 

'The  technic  of  Wohlgemuth's  method  (sec  Chapter  X)  may  be  employed  in  this tdt   I4 
if  so  desired. 
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bath  at  40^C,    After  lo-io  minutes  test  by  both  the  iodine  and  Fehling's  testa. 
In  how  great  dilutioii  does  your  saliva  act? 

x8.  Influence  of  Acids  and  Alkalis. — (a)  Influence  of  Free  Add.— Prepare  a 
series  of  six  tubes  in  each  of  which  is  placed  4  c.c.  of  one  of  the  following  strengths 
of  free  HCl:  0,2  per  cent,  o.i  per  cent,  0.05  per  cent,  0.025  per  cent,  0.0125  per 
cent  and  0.006  per  cent.  Now  add  2  ex.  of  starch  paste  to  each  tube  and  shake 
them  thoroughly.  Complete  the  solutions  by  adding  2  c.c.  of  saliva  to  each  and 
repeat  the  shaking.  The  total  acidity  of  this  series  would  be  as  follows ;  o.i  per 
cent,  0.05  per  cent,  0.025  P^r  c^ot*  0.0125  P«r  cent,  0.006  per  cent  and  0*003  P^r 
cent^  Plac^  these  tubes  on  the  water-bath  at  4o''C.  for  10-20  minutes.  Divide 
the  contents  of  each  tube  into  two  parts,  testing  one  part  by  the  iodine  test  and 
testing  the  other,  after  neutralization,  by  Fehling's  test.     What  do  you  find? 

(b)  Influence  of  Combined  Acid  (Protein  Salt). — Repeat  the  first  three  ex- 
periments of  the  above  series  using  combined  hydrochloric  acid  (see  page  140) 
instead  of  the  free  acid.  How  does  the  action  of  the  combined  acid  differ  from 
that  of  the  free  acid?     (For  a  discussion  of  combined  acid  see  page  140.) 

(c)  Influence  of  Alkali. — Repeat  the  first  four  experiments  under  (a)  replac- 
^KJng  the  HCl  by  2  per  cent,  i  per  cent,  0.5  per  cent  and  0.25  per  cent  Na;CO|. 
^bf  eutralize  the  alkalinity  before  trying  the  iodine  test  (see  Starch,  5,  page  45). 
^K      (d)  Nature  of  the  Action  of  Acid  and  Alkali.— Place  2  c.c.  of  saliva  and  2  c.c, 

"if  0.2  per  cent  HCl  in  a  test-tube  and  leave  for  15  minutes.  Neutralize  the 
solution,  add  4  c.c.  of  starch  paste  and  place  the  tube  in  the  incubator  or  water- 
bath  at  40^C.  In  10  minutes  test  by  the  iodine  and  Fehling's  tests  and  explain 
the  result.  Repeat  the  experiment,  replacing  the  0.2  per  cent  HCl  by  2  per  cent 
Na^Oi*     What  do  you  deduce  from  these  two  experiments? 

19.  Influence  of  Metallic  Salts,  etc. — In  each  of  a  series  of  tubes  place  4  c.c. 
of  starch  paste  and  0,5  c.c.  of  one  of  the  solutions  named  below.  Shake  well,  add 
0.5  c.c*  of  saliva  to  each  tutje,  thoroughly  mix,  and  place  in  the  incubator  or  water- 
bath  at  40°C.  for  10-20  minutes.  Show  the  progress  of  digestion  by  means  of  the 
iodine  and  Fchling  tests.  Use  the  foUowing  chemicals:  Metallic  salis^  10  per  cent 
lead  acetate,  2  per  cent  copper  sulphate.  5  per  cent  ferric  chloride,  8  per  cent  mer- 
curic chloride;  Neutral  salts ^  10  per  cent  sociium  chloride,  10  per  cent  magnesium 
sulphate,  j  per  cent  barium  chloride,  10  per  cent  Rochelie  salt*  Also  tr>^  the  influ- 
ence of  2  per  cent  carbolic  acid,  95  per  cent  alcohol,  and  ether  and  chloroform. 
What  are  your  conclusions? 

Antiseptics  do  not  necessarily  inhibit  enzyme  action. 

30.  Excretion  of  Potassium  Iodide. — Ingest  a  small  dose  of  potassium  iodide 
(0.2  gram)  contained  in  a  gelatin  capsule,  quickly  rinse  out  the  mouth  with 
water,  and  then  test  the  saliva  at  once  for  iodine.  This  test  should  be  negative. 
Make  additional  tests  for  iodine  at  two -minute  intervals.  The  test  for  iodine  is 
oiade  as  follows:  Take  i  c.c.  of  NaNO-  and  i  c.c.  of  dilute  H^SO*^  in  a  test- 
ttibe,  add  a  little  saliva  directly  from  the  mouth,  and  a  small  amount  of  starch 
pttste.  The  formation  of  a  blue  color  signifies  that  the  potassium  iodide  is  being 
excreted  through  the  salivary  glands.  Note  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between 
the  ingestion  of  the  potassium  iodide  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  traces  of  the 
substance  in  the  sahva.     If  convenient,  the  urine  may  also  be  tested.    The 

*  Instead  of  this  mixture  a  few  drops  of  HNOj  possessing  a  yellowish  or  brownbh  color 
^e  10  ihe  presence  of  HNOa  may  be  employed. 
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chemical  rMctions  taking  place  in  this  experiment  are  indicated  in  fba  foiOowag 
equations : 

(a)  2NaNO,+H,SOi-»2HNO,+NaiSO«. 

(ft)  2KI+H,S0«-^2HI+K,S0«. 

(c)  2HNO1+     2HI->Ii+2H,0+2N0. 


CH.\PTER  IV 


h  PROTEINS:^  THEIR  DECOMPOSITION  AND  SYNTHESIS 
'  The  proteins  are  a  class  of  substances  which,  in  the  light  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  consist,  in  the  main,  of  combinations  of  a-amino  acids  or 
their  derivatives.  These  protein  substances  form  the  chief  constituents 
of  many  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  constitute  the  organic  basis  of  animal 
sue,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  a  decidedly  preeminent  position 
long  our  organic  food-stuffs.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
of  the  animal  organism  for  the  continuance  of  life  and  they  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  replaced  in  the  diet  of  such  an  organism  by  any  other 
dietary  constituent  either  organic  or  inorganic.  Such  an  organism  may 
Hsi  without  protein  food  for  a  period  of  time,  the  length  of  the  period 
ig  according  to  the  specific  organism  and  the  nature  of  the  substi* 
ation  oflfered  for  the  protein  portion  of  the  diet.  Such  a  period  is,  how- 
rer,  distinctly  one  of  existence  rather  than  one  of  normal  life  and  one 
ich  is  consequently  not  accompanied  by  such  a  full  and  free  exercise 
the  various  functions  of  the  organism  as  would  be  possible  upon  an 
evenly  balanced  ration,  i.e.,  one  containing  the  requisite  amount  of 
II  protein  food.  These  protein  substances  are,  furthermore,  essential 
^constituents  of  all  living  cells  and  therefore  without  them  vegetable  life 
^Ks  well  as  animal  life  is  impossible, 

^B     The  proteins,  which  constitute  such  an  important  group  of  sub- 
^■tances,  differ  from  carbohydrates  and  fats  very  decidedly  in  elementary 
^tomposition.     In  addition  to  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
which  are  present  in  fats  and  carbohydrates^  the  proteins  invariably 
■lontain  nitrogen  in  their  molecule  and  generaUy  sulphur  also.    Pro- 
^Heins  have  also  been  described  which  contain  phosphorus^  iron,  copper , 
Hminf^,  manganese^  and  zinc.   The  percentage  composi  tion  of  the  more  im- 
portant members  of  the  group  of  protein  substances  would  fall  within 
the   following  linalts:   0  =  50-55   per  cent,  H=6-7,3  per  cent,  0  = 

119-24  per  cent,  N=  15-19  per  cent,  8  =  0.3-2.5  per  cent,  P  =  o.4- 
a.8  per  cent  when  present.  When  iron^  copper,  iodine,  manganese,  or 
iwic  are  present  in  the  protein  molecule  they  are  practically  mthout 

*The  term  ptalcid  has  been  very  widely  used  by  EngUsh-spcakiBg  scientists  to  signify  the 
_dAS6  of  substances  we  have  called  proteins, 
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exception  present  only  in  traces  and  with  the  exception  of  iodine  are 
probably  not  constituents  of  the  protein  molecule.^ 

Of  all  the  various  elements  of  the  protein  molecule,  nUrogen  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  The  human  body  needs  nitrogen  for  the  continua- 
tion of  life,  but  it  cannot  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  or  that  in  various 
other  combinations  as  we  find  it  in  nitrates,  nitrites,  etc.  However,  in 
the  protein  molecule  the  nitrogen  is  present  in  a  form  which  is  utilizable 
by  the  body.  The  nitrogen  in  the  protein  molecule  occurs  in  at  least 
four  different  forms  as  follows: 

I.  Monamino  acid  nitrogen. 
II.  Diamino  acid  nitrogen  or  basic  nitrogen. 

III.  Amide  nitrogen. 

IV.  A  guanidine  residue. 

The  actual  structure  of  the  protein  molecule  is  still  unknown,  and  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  by  which  its  molecular  weight  can  be  even  approxi- 
mately established.  The  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
determine  this  have  led  to  very  different  results,  some  of  which  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Globin  =  1 5000 — 1 6086 

Oxyhemoglobin    =  14800— 15000— 16655  — 16730 

Of  these  figures,  those  given  for  oxyhemoglobin  deserve  the  most 
consideration,  for  these  are  based  on  the  atomic  ratios  of  the  sulphur 
and  iron  contained  in  this  substance.  The  simplest  formula  that  can 
be  calculated  from  analyses  of  oxyhemoglobin,  namely, 

Cfi68Hii8lN207S2FeO210 

serves  to  show  the  great  complexity  of  thfe  substance. 

The  decomposition^  of  protein  substances  may  be  brought  about  by 
oxidation  or  hydrolysis,  but  inasmuch  as  the  hydrolytic  procedure  has 
been  productive  of  the  more  satisfactory  results,  that  t3^e  of  decomposi- 
tion procedure  alone  is  used  at  present.  This  hydrolysis  of  the  protein 
molecule  may  be  accomplished  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  superheated  steam, 
and  in  digestion  by  the  action  of  the  proteolytic  enzymes.  The  char- 
acter of  the  decomposition  products  varies  according  to  the  method 
utilized  in  tearing  the  molecule  apart.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may 
say  that  the  decomposition  products  of  proteins  include  proteoses^  pep- 
tones, peptides,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  atnino 


^  Some  investigators  regard  these  elements  as  contaminations,  or  constituents  of  1 
non-protein  substance  combined  with  the  protein. 

•The  terms  "degradation,"  "dissociation,"  and  "cleavage,"  arc  often  used  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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acids.  These  anuno  acids^  constitute  a  long  list  of  important  substances 
which  contain  nuclei  belonging  either  to  tlie  aliphatic^  carbocydic^  or 
ktterocydic  classes  of  compounds.  The  list  includes  glycocoll  (glycine)^ 
alanine^  serine,  phenylalanine,  tyrosine^  cysiifte,  tryptophane,  hislidine, 
valine^  argininc,  leucine,  isolencine^  lysine,  aspartic  acid^  glutamic  acid^ 
prMne,  oxyproline,  and  norleucine.  Of  these  amino  acids,  tyrosine 
and  phenylalanine  contain  carbocyclic  nuclei;  histidine,  proline,  and 
tryptophane  contain  heterocyclic  nuclei;  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  listj  as  given,  contain  aliphatic  nuclei.  The  amino  acids  are 
preeminently  the  most  important  class  of  protein  decomposition  prod- 
ucts. These  amino  acids  are  all  a-amino  acids,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  glycocoll,  are  all  optically  active.  Furthermore,  they  are  amphoteric 
substances  and  consequently  are  able  to  form  salts  with  both  bases  and 
acids.  These  properties  are  inherent  in  the  NH2  and  COOH  groups  of 
the  amino  acids. 

The  decomposition  products  of  protein  may  be  grouped  as  pri- 
maty  and  secondary  decomposition  products.     By  primary  products  are 
meant  those  which  exist  as  radicals  within  the  protein  molecule  and 
which  are  liberated,  upon  cleavage  of  this  molecule,  with  their  carbon 
chains  intact  and  the  position  of  their  nitrogen  unaltered.     The  second- 
ary products  are  those  which  result  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
primajy  cleavage  products.     No  matter  what  method  is  used  to  de- 
compose a  given  protein  molecule,  the  primary  products  are  largely  the 
same  under  aU  conditions.* 

In  the  process  of  hydrolysis  the  protein  molecule  is  gradually  broken 
down  and  less  complicated  aggregates  than  the  original  molecule  are 
termed,  which  are  known  as  proteoses^  peptones,  and  peptides,  and  which 
still  possess  true  protein  characteristics*  Further  hydrolysis  causes  the 
^timate  transformation  of  these  substances,  of  a  protein  nature,  into  the 
*™U)  acids  of  known  chemical  structure.  In  this  decomposition  the 
otein  molecule  is  not  broken  down  in  a  regular  manner  into  J^,  J^^, 
portions  and  the  amino  acids  formed  in  a  group  at  the  termination  of 
i^  hydrolysis.  On  the  contrary,  certain  amino  acids  are  formed  very 
ly  in  the  process,  in  fact  while  the  main  hydrolytic  action  has  pro- 
led  no  further  than  the  proteose  stage.  Gradually  the  complexity 
the  protein  portion  undergoing  decomposition  is  simplified  by  the 
'lilting  off  of  the  amino  acids  and  finally  it  is  so  far  decomposed 
trough  previous  cleavages  that  it  yields  only  amino  acids  at  the 
icceeding  cleavage.  In  short,  the  general  plan  of  the  hydrolysis  of 
protein  molecule  is  similar  to  the  hydrolysis  of  starch.     In  the  case 

*For  a  discussion  of  amino  acids  see  Underbill's  •* Physiology  of  Amino  Adds,"  Yale 
ivemty  Press,  Nov,,  1Q15. 

*  Alkaline  h>^rol3rsi5  yields  urea  and  orniikin*  which  result  from  orgininef  the  product  of 
'  hydrolysis. 
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of  starch  there  is  formed  a  series  of  dextrins  of  gradually  decreasing 
complexity  and  coincidently  with  the  formation  of  each  dextrin  a  small 
amount  of  sugar  is  split  off  and  finally  nothing  but  sugar  remains.  In 
the  case  of  protein  hydrolysis  there  is  a  series  of  proteins  of  gradually 
decreasing  complexity  produced  and  coincidently  with  the  formation  of 
each  new  protein  substance  amino  adds  are  split  off  and  finally  the  sole 
products  remaining  are  amino  acids. 

Inasmuch  as  diversity  in  the  method  of  decomposing  a  given  protein 
does  not  result  in  an  equally  diversified  line  of  decomposition  products, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  products  which  are  quite  comparable  in 
character,  it  may  be  argued  that  there  are  probably  well-defined  lines  of 
cleavage  in  the  individual  protein  molecule  and  that  no  matter  what  the 
force  brought  to  bear  to  tear  such  a  molecule  apart,  the  disintegration, 
when  it  comes,  will  yield  in  every  case  certain  definite  fragments. 
These  fragments  may  be  called  the  ^'building  stones"  of  the  protein 
molecule,  a  term  used  by  some  of  the  German  investigators.    Take,  for 
example,  the  decomposition  of  protein  which  may  be  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  the  enzyme  trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
When  this  enzyme  is  allowed  to  act  upon  a  given  protein,  the  latter  is 
disintegrated  in  a  series  of  definite  cleavages,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  proteoses f  peptones^  and  peptides  in  regular  order,  the  peptides  being 
the  last  of  the  decomposition  products  which  possess  protein  character- 
istics.   They  are  all  built  up  from  amino  acids  and  are  therefore  closely 
related  to  these  acids  on  the  one  side  and  to  peptones  on  the  other. 
We  have  di-,  /ri-,  tetra-,  penta-y  deca-,  and  poly-peptides  which  arc 
named  according  to  the  number  of  amino  acids  included  in  the  peptide 
molecule.     Following  the  peptides  there  are  a  diverse  assortment  of 
monamino  and  diatnino  acids  which  constitute  the  final  products  of 
the  protein  decomposition.    These  acids  are  devoid  of  any  protein 
characteristics  and  are  therefore  decidedly  different  from  the  original 
substance  from  which  they  were  derived.     From  a  protein  of  huge 
molecular  weight,  a  typical  colloid,  perhaps  but  slightly  soluble,  and 
entirely  non-diffusible,  we  have  passed  by  way  of  proteoses,  peptones, 
and  peptides  to  a  class  of  simpler  crystalline  substances  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  readily  soluble  and  diffusible. 

These  amino  acids  after  their  production  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
as  just  indicated,  are  synthesized  within  the  cells  of  the  organism  to 
form  protein  material  which  goes  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  amino  acids  are  of  prime  importance  in  the 
animal  economy.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  these  essential  factois 
in  metabolism  and  nutrition  could  not  be  produced  within  the  animal 
organism  from  their  elements,  but  were  only  yielded  upon  the  hydrol- 
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ysis  of.  ingested  protein  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Experi- 
ments, however,  by  Abderhalden  and  by  Graf e  and  Schlapfer  and  others 
indicate  that  the  nitrogen  of  food  protein  may  in  part  be  replaced  by 
ammonium  salts.  Experiments  by  Osborne  and  others  also  indicate 
amino  add  S3aithesis  by  animals. 

Important  data  regarding  the  decomposition  products  of  the  protein 
molecule  are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  PRODUCTS  OF  PROTAMINES,  AND 

OTHER  PROTEINS. 
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When  we  examine  the  formulas  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
crystalline  end-products  of  protein  decomposition  we  note  that  they  are 

'Kossd:  Zeit.  pkysioL  Chem,,  44,  347,  IQOS- 

'Oiborae  and  Guest:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem,^  9,  425,  191 1. 

'Abderhaldeii,  Kossd  and  others. 

'Abderiialden,  Fischer,  M5mer  and  others. 

'Fischer,  Levene  and  Aders:  Zeit,  physiol,  Chem,,  35,  70, 1902;  also Levene  and  Beatty: 
Ihii,,  49.  as2,  igo6. 

*Abdecfaalden:  ZeU,  physiol,  Chem.,  37,  484,  1903. 

'Oibome  and  Liddle,  Am.  Jour,  Physiol.,  26,  295,  1910. 

'Osborne  and  Leavenworth:  Unpublished  data  furnished  by  authors. 

*  Osborne,  Van  Slyke,  Leavenworth  and  Vinograd:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  22,  259,  1915. 

>*  Roughly  estimated. 

^^ Osborne  and  Liddle:  Am.  Jour.  Physiol. ,  26,  295,  19 10. 

*This  unique  and  important  protein  has  probably  been  more  carefully  analyzed  than 
any  other.  ' 
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invariably  acids,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  contain  an  NH] 
group  in  the  a  position.  This  relation  of  the  NH2  group  to  the  add  radi- 
cal is  constaniy  no  matter  what  other  groups  or  radicals  are  present.  We 
may  have  straight  chains  as  in  alanine  and  glutamic  acid,  the  bentene 
ring  as  in  phenylalanine,  or  we  may  have  sulphurized  bodies  as  in  cystine 
and  still  the  formula  is  always  of  the  same  type,  i.e., 

NH2 

R— CH— COOH 

It  is  seen  that  this  characteristic  grouping  in  the  amino  acid  provides 
each  one  of  these  ultimate  fragments  of  the  protein  molecule  with  both  a 
strong  acid  and  a  strong  basic  group.  For  this  reason  it  is  theoretically 
possible  for  a  large  number  of  these  amino  acids  to  combine  and  the  re 
suiting  combinations  may  be  very  great  in  number,  since  there  is  such 
a  varied  assortment  of  the  acids.  The  protein  molecule,  which  is  of 
such  mammoth  proportions,  is  probably  constructed  on  a  foundation  of 
this  sort.  Many  valuable  data  have  been  collected  regarding  the  syn- 
thetic production  of  protein  substances,  the  leaders  in  this  line  of  in- 
vestigation being  Fischer  and  Abderhalden.  After  having  gathered  a 
mass  of  data  regarding  the  final  products  of  the  protein  decomposition 
and  demonstrating  that  amino  acids  were  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
various  forms  of  decomposition,  these  investigators,  and  notably  Fis- 
cher, set  about  in  an  effort  to  form,  from  these  amino  acids,  by  syn- 
thetic means,  substances  which  should  possess  protein  characteristics. 
The  simplest  of  these  bodies  formed  in  this  way  was  synthesized  from 
two  molecules  of  glycocoll  with  the  liberation  of  water,  thus: 

H2N-CH2-CO   OH  H   HN-CH2-COOH. 

The  body  thus  formed  is  a  dipepUde,  called  glycyUglycine.  In  an  analo- 
gous manner  may  be  produced  leucyl-leucine,  through  the  synthesis  of 
two  molecules  of  leucine  or  leucyl-alanyl-glycine  through  the  union  of  one 
molecule  of  leucine,  one  of  alanine,  and  one  of  glycocoll.  By  this  pro- 
cedure Fischer  and  his  pupils  have  been  able  to  make  a  large  number  of 
peptides  containing  varied  numbers  of  amino  acid  radicals,  the  name 
polypeptides  being  given  to  the  whole  group  of  synthetic  substances  thus 
formed.  One  of  the  most  complex  polypeptides  yet  produced  is  one 
containing  fifteen  glycocoll  and  three  leucine  residues. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  synthetic  polypeptides  are  pro- 
duced through  a  union  of  amino  acids  by  means  of  their  imide  bonds,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  protein  molecule  is  constructed  from 
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10  acids  linked  together  in  straight  chains  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  formation  of  simple  peptides,  such  as  glycyl-glycine.  The  molecu- 
lar structure  of  the  proteins  is  much  too  complex  to  be  explained  upon 
any  such  simple  formation  as  that.  There  must  be  a  variety  of  Hnkings, 
since  there  is  a  varied  assortment  of  decomposition  products  of  totally 
different  structure. 

Many  of  these  synthetic  bodies  respond  to  the  biuret  test,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  phosphotungstic  acid,  and  behave,  in  other  ways,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  protein  characteristics.  For  instance^  a 
number  of  amino  acids  each  possessing  a  sweet  taste  have  been  syn- 
diesized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  a  polypeptide  of  bitkr  taste,  a 
well-known  characteristic  of  peptones.  From  the  fact  that  the  poly* 
peptides  formed  in  the  manner  indicated  have  free  acidic  and  basic 
radicals  we  gather  the  explanation  of  the  amphoteric  character  of  true 
proteins. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  especially  interested  in  such  matters  a  photo* 
graph  of  the  Fischer  apparatus  (Fig.  24,  page  75)  used  in  the  fractional 
distillation,  in  vacuo,  of  the  esters  of  the  decomposition  products  of  the 
proteins,  as  well  as  micro-photographs  and  drawings  of  preparations  of 
several  of  these  decomposition  products  (Figs.  21  to  33,  pages  72  to  84) 
are  introduced.  For  the  preparations  and  the  photograph  of  the  appa- 
ratus the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr,  T.  B.  Osborne,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  has  made  many  important  observations  upon  the  hydrolysis  of 
proteins.  The  reproduction  of  the  crystalline  form  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  products  may  be  of  interest  to  those  viewing  the  field  of 
physiological  chemistry  from  other  than  the  student^s  aspect. 

An  extended  discussion  of  the  various  decomposition  products  beiilg 
out  of  place  in  a  book  of  this  character,  we  will  simply  make  a  few  general 
statements  in  connection  with  the  primary  decomposition  products. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS 


Ammonia^  NHs. — Ammonia  is  an  important  decomposition  product 
of  all  proteins  and  probably  arises  from  an  amide  group  combined 
with  a  carboxyl  group  of  some  of  tlie  amino  acids.  It  is  possible  that  the 
dibasic  acids,  aspartic  and  glutamic,  furnish  most  of  these  carboxyl 
groups.  This  is  indicated  by  the  more  or  less  close  relationship  which 
ezbts  between  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  that  of  the  dibasic  acids 
which  the  several  proteins  yield  upon  decomposition.  The  elimination 
of  the  ammonia  from  proteins  under  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  is 
very  similar  to  that  from  amides  Like  asparagine. 

GlycocoU  (glycine),  CH2(NH2)  COOH. — Glycocoll,  or  amino  acetic 
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acidy  is  the  simplest  of  the  amino  acids  which  occurs  as  a  proiein  de- 
composition product^  and  has  the  following  formula: 

NH, 

I 
H— C— COOH. 

I 
H 

Glycocoll,  as  the  formula  shows,  contains  no  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 
and  is  the  only  amino  acid  jdelded  by  protein  decomposition  which  is 
optically  inactive,  GlycocoU  and  leucine  were  among  the  first  decom- 
position products  of  proteins  to  be  discovered.  Upon  administering 
benzoic  acid  to  man  or  lower  animals  the  output  of  hippuric  acid  in  the 


Fig.  21. — Glycocoll  Ester  Hydrochloride. 

urine  is  greatly  increased,  thus  showing  a  synthesis  from  benzoic  acid  and 
glycocoll  in  the  organism  (see  page  609,  Chapter  XXVIII).  Glycocoll, 
ingested  in  small  amount,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  urea,  whereas  if 
administered  in  excess  it  appears  in  part  unchanged  in  the  urine.  It  is 
usually  separated  from  the  mixture  of  protein  decomposition  products 
as  the  hydrochloride  of  the  ester.  The  crystalline  form  of  this  com- 
pound is  shown  in  Fig.  21. 

Alanine,  CH8CH(NH2)COOH.— Alanmeis  a'amino-propiantc  add, 
and  as  such  it  may  be  represented  structurally  as  follows: 

H     NH, 

I       I 
H— C— C— COOH. 

I       I 
H     H 

^  Amino  formic  acid  (carbamic  acid),  NHfCOOIJ,  is  the  simpUst  amino  add. 
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Obtained  from  protein  substances,  alanine  is  dextro-rotatory,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  a  sweet  taste.  Tyrosine,  phenylalanine, 
cystine,  and  serine  are  derivatives  of  alanine.  This  amino  acid  has  been 
obtained  from  nearly  all  proteins  examined.  Its  absence  from  those 
proteins  from  which  it  has  not  been  obtained  has  not  been  proven. 
Most  proteins  yield  relatively  small  amounts  of  alanine. 

Serine,  CH2(OH)CH(NH2)COOH.— Serine  is  a'amino-P-hydroxy- 
propionic  acid  and  possesses  the  following  structural  formula: 

OHNH2 

I       I 
H— C— C— COOH. 

I      I 
H    H 

Serine  obtained  from  proteins  is  levo-rotatory,  possesses  a  sweet  taste, 
and  is  quite  soluble  in  water.    Serine  is  not  obtained  in  quantity  from 


Fig.  22. — Serine. 


most  proteins,  but  is  yielded  abundantly  by  silk  glue.     Owing  to  the 

difficulty  of  separating  serine  it  has  not  been  found  in  a  number  of 

proteins  in  which  it  probably  occurs.     Serine  crystals  are  shown  in  Fig. 

22. 

Phenylalanine,  CeHoCHaCHCNHj)  COOH.— This  product  is  p- 

phenyl^a-amino-firopionic  acidy  and  may  be  represented  graphically  as 

follows: 

H     NH2 

II 
— C— C— COOH. 

I       I 
H    H 
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The  levo-rotatory  form  is  obtained  from  proteins.  Phenylalanine  has 
been  obtained  from  all  the  proteins  examined  except  from  the  pro- 
tamines and  some  of  the  albuminoids.  The  yield  of  this  body  from  the 
decomposition  of  proteins  is  frequently  greater  than  the  3deld  of  tyro- 
sine.   The  crystalline  form  of  phenylalanine  is  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

Tyrosine,  CeH4(OH)CH2CH(NH2)COOH.— Tyrosine,  one  of  the 
first  dbcovered  end-products  of  protein  decomposition,  is  the  amino 
acid,  a'aminO'P'para-hydroxy'phenyl'propionic  add  or  hydroxy  phenyl- 
alanine.    It  has  the  following  formula. 

H     NH2 

I       I 

C— C— COOH. 

I       I 
H    H 

OH 

The  tyrosine  which  results  from  protein  decomposition  is  usually  levo- 
rotatory.  Tyrosine  is  one  of  the  end-products  of  tr3rptic  digestion  and 
usually  separates  in  conspicuous  amount  early  in  the  process  of  diges- 


23. — Phenylalanine. 


tion.     It  does  not  occur,  however,  as  an  end-product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion'of  gelatin. 

Tyrosine  is  found  in  old  cheese,  and  derives  its  name  from  this  fact. 
It  crystallizes  in  tufts,  sheaves,  or  balls  of  fine  needles,  which  decompose 
at  295°C.  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  (1-2454)  water,  but  much 
more  so  in  boiling  (1-154)  water.  Tyrosine  forms  soluble  salts  with 
alkalis,  ammonia,  or  mineral  acids,  and  is  soluble  with  difiiculty  in 
acetic  acid.     It  responds  to  Millon^s  reaction,  thus  showing  the  presence 
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of  the  hydroxyphenyl  group,  but  gives  no  other  protein  test.  The  aro- 
matic groups  present  in  tyrosine,  phenylalanine,  and  tr>'ptophane  cause 
proteins  to  yield  a  positive  xanthoproteic  reaction.  In  severe  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  and  smallpox,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  in 
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Fig.  34. — 1  iscttER  Apparatus. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  made  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Reich ert,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
ijivaojA.    The  negative  was  furnished  by  Dr.  T.  B,  Osborne,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A,  Tank  into  which  freezing  mixture  b  pumped  and  from  which  it  flows  through  the 
condenser,  B;  C,  flask  from  which  the  esters  are  distillcci^  the  distiJlatc  being  collected  in  D; 
E^  a  Dewar  flask  containing  liquid  air  serving  as  a  cooler  for  condensing  tube  F;  G  and  G\ 
tubes  leading  to  the  Geryckpump  by  which  the  vacuum  is  maintained;  /» tube  leading  to  a 
McLeod  gauge  foot  shown  m  figure);  /,  a  bath  containing  freezing  mixture  in  which  the 
receiver  D  is  immersed;  /C,  a  bath  of  water  during  the  first  part  of  the  distillation  and  of 
01!  during  the  last  part  of  the  process;  1-5,  stop  cocks  which  permit  the  cutting  out  of 
different  parts  of  the  apparatus  as  the  procedure  demands. 


the  urine. 


^ 


acute  phosphorus  poisomng,  tyrosine  has  been   found  m 

Tyrosine  crystals  are  shown  in  Fig.  25,  page  76. 

Cj^stiiiei    CeHijOiNoS^. — Friedmann    has    shown    cystine    to    be 
{$-ih%o-a-amino- propionic  acid)  and  to  possess  the  following  structural 

formula: 
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CHiS— SCH2 

I  I 

CHNH2     CHNH2. 

I  I 

COOH      COOH 


Fig   25. — Tyrosine. 

Cystine  is  the  principal  sulphur-containing  body  obtained  from  the 
decomposition  of  protein  substances.  It  is  obtained  in  greatest  amount 
as  a  decomposition  product  of  keratin-containing  tissues  as  horn,  hoof. 


Fig.  26. — Cystine. 


and  hair.  Cystine  occurs  in  small  amount  in  normal  urine  and  is 
greatly  increased  in  quantity  under  certain  pathological  conditions.  It 
crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  hexagonal  plates  which  are  shown  in  Fig. 
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26.    Cystine  is  very  slighily  soluble  in  water  but  its  salts,  with  both 
bases  and  acids,f are  readily  soluble  in  water.    It  is  levo-rotatory. 

It  was  formerly  claimed  that  cystine  occurred  in  two  forms,  i.e.^ 
stone-cystine  and  protein-cystine,  and  that  these  two  forms  are  distinct 
in  their  properties.    This  view  is  incorrect. 

For  the  preparation  of  cystine  from  wool  or  hair  see  page  87. 

For  a  discussion  of  cystine  sediments  in  urine  see  Chapter  XXV. 

Tryptophane,  C8H6NCH,CH(NH2)COOH.— Recently  EUinger 
and  Flamand  have  shown  that  tryptophane  possesses  the  following 
formula: 

_C  CHa  CH(NH,)  COOH 

NH 

It  is  therefore  fi-indolyUa-amino-propionic  acid.  Tryptophane  is  the 
mother-substance  of  indole ^  skatole,  skatolyl  acetic  acid  and  skatolyl 
carboxylic  acid^  all  of  which  are  formed  as  secondary  decomposition 
products  of  proteins  (see  Chapter  XIII  on  Putrefaction  Products). 
Its  presence  in  protein  substances  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the 
Hopkins-Cole  reaction  (see  page  99).  It  may  be  detected  in  a  tryptic 
digestion  mixture  through  its  property  of  giving  a  violet  color  reaction 
with  bromine  water.^  Tryptophane  is  jdelded  by  nearly  all  proteins, 
but  has  been  shown  to  be  entirely  absent  from  zein,  the  prolamin  (alcohol- 
soluble  protein)  of  maize,  and  also  from  gelatin. 

According  to  Osborne  and  Mendel,^  tryptophane  is  present  in  maxi- 
mum amount  in  lactalbumin.  Upon  being  heated  to  28s°C.  trypto- 
phane decomposes  with  the  evolution  of  gas. 

Histidine,  C8H3N2CH2CH(NH2)COOH.— Histidine  is  a-amino-P- 
imidazolyl'Propionic  acid  or  P-imidazolyl-alanine  with  the  following 
structural  formula: 

H    NH2 

I       I 
HC--  -C— C— C— COOH. 

I       I 
H    H 
HN        N 

\/ 
CH 

The  histidine  obtained  from  proteins  is  levo-rotatory.  It  has  been 
obtained  from  all  the  proteins  thus  far  examined,  the  majority  of  them 
yielding  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  amino  acid.    However,  about  11  per 

'Kurajeff:  Zeit,  physiol.  Chem.,  36,  501,  iSQSr-gg. 
'Oibome  and  Mendel:  Jowr,  BioL  Chem,^  20,  357,  1915. 
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cent  was  obtained  by  Abderhalden  from  globin,  the  protein  constituent 
of  oxyhemoglobin,  and  about  13  per  cent  by  Kossel  and  Kutscher  from 
the  protamine  sturine. 

Crystals  of  histidine  dichloride  are  shown  in  Fig.  27. 

Knoop's  Color  Reaction  for  Histidine. — ^To  an  aqueous  sohition  of  histidiiie 
or  a  histidine  salt  in  a  test-tube  add  a  little  bromine  water.  A  yellow  coloratioo 
develops  in  the  cold  and  upon  further  addition  of  bromine  water  becomes  penna- 
nent  If  the  tube  be  heated,^  the  color  will  disappear  and  will  shortiy  be  re- 
placed by  a  faint  red  coloration  which  gradually  passes  into  a  deep  wine  red. 
Usually  black,  amorphous  particles  separate  out  and  the  soluton  becomes 
turbid. 

The  reaction  cannot  be  obtained  in  solutions  containing  free  alkali. 
It  is  best  to  use  such  an  amount  of  bromine  as  will  produce  a  permanent 


Fig.  27. — Histidine  Dichloride. 

yellow  color  in  the  cold.  The  use  of  a  less  amount  of  bromine  than  this 
produces  a  weak  coloration,  whereas  an  excess  of  bromine  prevents  the 
reaction.  The  test  is  not  very  delicate,  but  a  characteristic  reaction 
may  always  be  obtained  in  i  :  1000  solutions.  The  only  histidine  de- 
rivative which  yields  a  similar  coloration  is  imidazolylethylamine,  and 
the  reaction  in  this  case  is  rather  weak  as  compared  with  the  color  ob- 
tained with  histidine  or  histidine  salts. 

Valine,  C6H11NO2. — The  amino- valeric  acid  obtained  from  proteins 
is  a'aminO'isovaleric  acid,  and  as  such  bears  the  following  formula: 

CHs    NH2 

I  I 

H— C C— COOH. 

I  I 

CH3    H 

*  The  same  reaction  will  take  place  in  the  cold  more  slowly. 
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It  closdy  resembles  leudne  in  many  of  its  properties,  but  is  more  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  identify  valine  in  the  presence  of 
leucine  and  isoleudne  inasmuch  as  these  amino  adds  crystallize  together 
in  such  a  way  that  the  combination  persists  even  after  repeated  recrys- 
tallizations.    Valine  is  dextro-rotatory. 

Axghiine,  C8Hi4N402. — ^Arginine  is  B-guanidine-a'aminO'Valeric  acid 
and  possesses  the  following  structural  formula: 

H    H    H    NH, 

I       I       I       I 
NH— C— C— C— C— COOH. 

I         I       i       I       I 
NH=C      H    H    H    H 

I 
NH, 

It  has  been  obtained  from  every  protein  so  far  subjected  to  decomposi- 
tion. The  arginine  obtained  from  proteins  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  has 
pronounced  basic  properties,  reacts  strongly  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  forms 
stable  carbonates.  Because  of  these  facts,  Kossel  considers  arginine  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  protein  molecule.  It  is  obtained  in  widely  different 
amounts  from  different  proteins,  over  85  per  cent  of  certain  protamines 
having  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  this  amino  add.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  the  ordinary  metabolic  activities  of  the  animal  body  arginine  gives 
rise  to  urea.  While  this  daim  is  probably  true,  it  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the  protein  nitrogen  is 
eliminated  as  urea  and  that,  therefore,  but  a  very  small  part  can  arise 
from  arginine. 

Leudne,  CeHisNO,. — Leucine  is  an  abundant  end-product  of  the 
decomposition  of  protein  material,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  these 
products  to  be  discovered.  It  is  a-amino-isohuiyl-aceiic  acid,  and 
therefore  has  the  following  formula. 

CH,    NH2 

■I  I 

H— C  CH2  C— COOH. 

I  I 

CH,    H 

The  leucine  which  results  from  protein  decomposition  is  /-leucine. 
Leucine  is  present  normally  in  the  pancreas,  thymus,  thjnroid,  spleen, 
brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  salivary  glands.  It  has  been  found  patholog- 
ically in  the  iirine  (in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  acute  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  and  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox), 
and  in  the  liver,  blood  and  pus. 

Pure  leudne  crystallizes  in  thin,  white,  hexagonal  plates.     Crystals 
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of  pure  leucine  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  28.  It  is  rather  easily  soluble  in 
water  (46  parts),  alkalis,  ammonia,  and  acids.  On  rapid  heating  to 
295^C.,  leucine  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  ammo- 
nia, and  amylamine.  Aqueous  solutions  of  leucine  obtained  from  pro- 
teins are  levo-rotatory,  but  its  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  are  dextro- 
rotatory. So-called  impure  leucine*  is  a  slightly  refractive  substance, 
which  generally  crystallizes  in  balls  having  a  radial  structure,  or  in 
aggregations  of  spherical  bodies.  Fig.  154,  Chapter  XXV. 

Isoleudnei  CeHuNOj. — Isoleucine  is  a-amino-fi'methyUfi^thyU^O' 
pionic  acid,  and  possesses  the  following  structural  formula: 

CH,    NH, 

I  I 

H— C    .    C— COOH. 

I  I 

C,Hj  H 


Fig.  28. — Leucine. 

This  amino  acid  was  discovered  by  Ehrlich  in  1903.  Its  presence  has 
been  established  among  the  decomposition  products  of  only  a  few  pro- 
teins, although  it  probably  occurs  among  those  of  many  or  most  of  thcni' 
Ehrlich  has  shown  that  the  ^-amyl  alcohol  which  is  produced  by  yeast 
fermentation  originates  from  isoleucine  and  the  isoamylalcohol  origi- 
nates from  leucine.     Isoleucine  is  dextro-rotatory. 

Lysine,  CH2(NH2)CH2CH2CH2CH(NH2)  COOH.— The  three 
bodies,  lysine,  arginine,  and  histidine,  are  frequently  classed  together 
as  the  hexone  bases.  Lysine  was  the  first  of  the  bases  discovered.  B 
is  a-t-diaminO'Caproic  acid  and  hence  possesses  the  following  strucbue: 

^  These  balls  of  so-called  impure  leucine  do  contain  considerable  leucine,  but 
as  they  may  contain  many  other  things  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  allude  to  than  at 


^f  mother-substance  of  cadaverin  and  has  never  beeo  obtained  in 
crystalline  form.  Lysine  is  usually  obtained  as  the  picrate  which  is 
sparmgly -soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  readily.     These  crystals  are 

shOHTi  iu^p-Jg    29. 
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Aspartic  Acid,  C4H7NO4. — ^Aspartic  add  is  amino-succinic  acid  and 
has  the  following  structural  formula: 

NH, 

I 
H— CCOOH 

H— CCOOH. 

I 
H 

The  amide  of  aspartic  acid,  asparagine,  is  very  widely  distributed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Asparagine  has  the  foUowing  formula: 

NH, 

I 
H— CCOOH 

H— CCO(NH,). 
H 

The  crystalline  form  of  aspartic  acid  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  30. 

Aspartic  acid  has  been  foimd  among  the  decomposition  products  of 
all  the  proteins  examined,  exupt  the  protamines.  It  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, however,  in  very  large  proportion  from  any  of  them.  The 
aspartic  add  obtained  from  protein  is  levo-rotatory. 

Gfaitamic  Add,  C5H9NO4. — This  add  is  a-amino-normal-glutaric 
acid  and  as  such  bears  the  following  graphic  formula: 

NH, 

I 
H— CCOOH 

I 
H— C— H 

I 
H— CCOOH. 

I 
H 

Glutamic  acid  is  yielded  by  all  the  proteins  thus  far  examined, 
except  the  protamines,  and  by  most  of  these  in  larger  amount  than 
any  other  of  their  decomposition  products.  It  is  jddded  in  esjpedaHy 
large  proportion  by  most  of  the  proteins  of  seeds,  43.66  per  cent  having 
been  obtained  by  Osborne  and  Guest*  by  the  hydrolysis  of  gliadin,  the 
prolamin  of  wheat.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of  any  single  decompo- 
sition product  yet  obtained  from  any  protein  except  the  protamines. 

'Osborne  and  Guest:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  9,  425,  1911. 
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Glutamic  add  and  aspartic  acid  are  the  only  dibasic  acids  wWch 
have  thus  far  been  obtained  as  decomposition  products  of  proteins.  As 
there  is  an  apparent  relation  between  the  proportion  of  these  acids 
and  that  of  ammonia  which  the  different  proteins  yield  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  the  carboxyl  groups  of  these  acids  is  united  with  NHi  as 
an  amide,  the  other  carbox>i  group  being  united  in  pol}T>eptide  union 
(see  page  70)  with  some  other  amino  acid.  This  might  be  represented 
by  the  following  formula : 

-COOH 


R— CHNH- 

/ 

CO— CHNHt— CHi— CHf 


-CONHs 


Tt  has  been  shown  by  Thierfelder  and  Sherwin^  that  the  amide, 
glutamine,  is  a  product  of  normal  metabolism  and  hence  this  substance 
rather  than  glutamic  acid  is  present  in  the  protein  molecule. 


f.' 


K. 


Fig.  31. — Glutamic  Acid. 
duced  from  a  micro- photagraph  made  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Rdchertp  of  the  Univenity 
of  PcnDsylvania. 

The  glutamic  add,  yielded  by  proteins  upon  hydrolysis,  is  dextro- 
rotatory.    Crystals  of  glutamic  acid  are  reproduced  in  Fig,  31, 

Proline,  CsHtNOi.— Proline  is  a'Pyrrolidin€<arboxyli€  acid  and 
possesses  the  following  graphic  structure: 

H,C       CH2 


H2C       'CHCOOH. 

NH 

Profine  was  first  obtained  as  a  decomposition  product  of  casein 
^  Hilefidder  and  Sherwin:  Zeii.  Physiol.  CkemU,,  94, 1,  1915. 
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line  obtained  from  proteins  is  levo-rotatory  and  is  the  only  protein  de- 
composition product  which  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  also  one  of 
tl^e  few  heterocyclic  compounds  obtained  from  proteins.  Proline  has 
befiTk  found  among  the  decomposition  products  of  all  proteins  except  the 


Fig.  32. — ^Levo-o-Proline. 

protamines.  The  maximum  yield  reported  is  13.73  per  cent  obtained 
by  Osborne  and  Clapp  from  the  hydrolysis  of  hordein.  Fischer  and 
Boehner^  have  obtained  7.7  per  cent  from  the  hydrolysis  of  gelatin. 


riG.  33. — Copper  Salt  of  Prolinf. 
Reproduced  from  a  micro-photograph  ma<!e  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Reichert,  of  the  University  ci 

Pennsylvania. 

The  crystalline  form  of  Irco- a- proline  is  shown  in  Fig.  32  and  the 
copper  salt  of  proline  is  represented  by  a  micro-photograph  in  Fig.  33- 
The  crystals  of  the  copper  salt  have  a  deep  blue  color,  but  when  they 

U'^ischer  and  Boehner:  Zeit.  phys.  chem.f  65,  118,  1910. 
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lose  their  water  of  crystallization  they  assume  a  characteristic  violet 
color. 

Ozyprolme,  CsHaNOs. — Oxyproiine  was  discovered  by  Fischer. 
It  has  as  yet  been  obtained  from  only  a  few  proteins,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  have  been  examined  for  its  presence. 
The  position  of  the  hydroxy  1  group  has  not  yet  been  established. 

Diammotrihydrozydodecanoic  Acid,Ci2H2ftN206.— This  amino  acid 
was  discovered  by  Fischer  and  Abderhalden  as  a  product  of  the  hydro- 
lysis of  casein.  It  has  thus  far  been  obtained  from  no  other  source. 
It  is  levo-rotatory  and  its  constitution  has  not  been  determined. 


EXPEEIMENTS 

Protein  Decomposition,— While  the  ordinary  courses  in  physiological 
chemistry  preclude  any  extended  study  of  the  decomposition  products 
of  proteins,  the  manipulation  of  a  simple  decomposition  and  the  sub- 
sequent isolation  and  study  of  a  few  of  the  products  most  easily  and 
qxiickly  obtained  will  not  be  without  interest.  ^  To  this  end  the  studeojt 
may  use  the  following  decomposition  procedure,  v. 

Treat  the  protein  (coagulated  egg  albumin)  in  a  large  flask  with  water  con- 
taming  j'5  per  cent  of  H^SOi  and  place  it  on  a  water-bath  until  the  protein  nia- 
terial  has  been  decomposed  and  there  remains  a  ^e,  flufify,  insoluble  residue. 
Filter  off  this  residue  and  neutraliie  the  filtrate  with  Ba(0H)3  and  BaCO». 
Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  BaSO^  which  forms  and  when  certain  that  the  fluid  is 
neutral  or  faintly  acid,^  concentrate  (first  on  a  wire  gauze  and  later  on  a  water- 
bath)  to  a  syrup*  This  syrup  contains  the  end-products  of  the  decomposition  of 
flie  protein,  among  which  are  proteoses,  peptones^  tyro^e,  leucine,  etc.  Add 
95  per  cent  alcohol  slowly  to  the  warm  syrup  until  no  more  precipitate  forms, 
Btining  continuously  with  a  glass  rod.  This  precipitate  consists  of  proteoses  and 
peptones.  Gather  the  sticky  precipitate  on  the  rod  or  the  sides  of  the  dish  and, 
after  warming  the  solution  gently  for  a  few  moments,  Alter  it  through  a  filter 
paper  which  has  not  been  previously  moistened.  After  dissolving  the  precipi- 
tate of  proteoses  and  peptones  in  water ^  the  solution  may  be  treated  according  to 
the  method  of  separation  given  on  page  120, 

The  leucine  and  tyrosine,  etc.,  are  in  solution  in  the  warm  alcoholic  filtrate. 
Concentrate  this  filtrate  on  the  water-bath  to  a  thin  syrup,  transfer  it  to  a  beaker, 
lad  allow  it  to  stand  over  night  in  a  cool  place  for  crystallization.  The  tyrosine 
first  crystallizes  (Pig.  25,  page  76),  followed  later  by  the  formation  of  characteristic 

'  The  procedure  here  set  forth  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  procedure  by  means 
of  which  the  long  line  of  decomposition  products  just  enumerated  arc  obtained.  This 
ItUcr  process  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  one  which  is  entirely  outside  the  province  of 
lay  course  in  physiological  chemistry. 

'U  the  solution  is  alkaline  in  reaction  at  this  point,  the  amino  acids  will  be  broken 
iJoirn  and  ammonia  will  be  evolved. 

*At  this  point  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  proteoses  and  peptones  may  be  filtered  to 
ttmove  any  B&SO4  which  may  still  remain.  Tyrosine  crystals  will  also  be  found  here, 
iioce  it  is  less  soluble  than  the  leucine  and  may  adhere  to  the  proteose- peptone  preclpitater 
Add  the  crystals  of  tyrosine  to  the  warm  alcohol  filtrate. 
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cryBtals  of  impure  leudne  (see  Fig.  154,  Chapter  XXV).  After  enmiining  tiiete 
crystals  under  the  microscope,  strain  off  the  crystalline  material  Haoaifi.  line 
muslin,  heat  it  gently  in  a  Uttle  water  to  dissolve  the  leucine  (the  tyrosine  will  be 
practically  insoluble)  and  filter.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  and  allow  it  to  stand  ina 
cool  i^ace  over  night  for  the  crude  leucine  to  crystallize.  Filter  off  the  ciystsls 
and  use  them  in  the  tests  for  leucine  given  on  page  87.  The  crystals  of  tyrosine 
remaining  on  the  paper  from  the  first  filtration  may  be  used  in  the  tests  for  tyro- 
sine as  given  below.  If  desired,  the  tyrosine  and  leucine  may  be  purified  bj 
recrystallizing  in  the  usual  manner.  Habermann  has  suggested  a  method  <rf 
separating  leucine  and  tyrosine  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  add. 

Experiments  on  Tyrosine 

Make  the  following  tests  with  the  tyrosine  crystals  prepared  in 
the  above  experiments,  or  upon  those  obtained  during  the  preparation 
of  cystine  (see  page  87),  or  upon  some  pure  tyrosine  furnished  by  the 
instructor. 

I.  Microscoi^cal  Examination. — ^Place  a  minute  crystal  of  tyrosine  <tt  a  riide^ 
add  a  drop  of  water,  cover  with  a  cover-glass,  and  examine  microscopiciQ7. 
Now  run  more  water  under  the  cover-g^ass  and  warm  in  a  Bunsen  flame  until  tte 
tyrosine  has  dissolved.  Allow  the  solution  to  cool  slowly,  then  eiamine  agidn 
microscopically,  and  compare  the  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  25,  page  76. 

a.  Solubility. — ^Try  the  solubility  of  very  small  amounts  of  tyrosine  in  cold  end 
hot  water,  cold  and  hot  95  per  cent  alcohol,  dilute  NH4OH,  dihite  KOH  and  di|iil0 
HCL 

3.  Sublimation. — ^Place  a  little  tyrosine  in  a  dry  test-tube,  heat  gentiy  end 
notice  that  the  material  does  not  sublime.  How  does  this  compare  willi  tfa0 
result  of  Experiment  3  under  Leucine? 

4.  Hoffman's  Reaction.— This  is  the  name  given  to  Ifillon's  reaction  wlun 
employed  to  detect  tyrosine.  Add  about  3  c.c.  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  MH- 
lon's  reagent  to  a  littie  tyrosine  in  a  test-tube.  Upon  dissolving  the  tyrositte  bf 
heat  the  solution  gradually  darkens  and  may  assume  a  dark  red  color.  What 
group  does  this  test  show  to  be  present  in  tyrosine? 

5.  Sulphuric  Acid  Test  (Piria).— Warm  a  little  tyrosine  on  a  watch  iffMm  on  t 
boiling  water-bath  for  20  miautes  with  3-5  drops  of  cone  HiSOi*  lyrosiiie- 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  the  process.  Cool  the  solution  and  wash  it  iniD  a 
small  beaker  with  water.  Now  add  CaCOi  in  substance  slowly  wiUi  sttrriflg^ 
until  the  reaction  of  the  solution  is  no  longer  add.  Filter,  concentrate  ttit 
filtrate,  and  add  it  to  a  few  drops  (avoid  an  excess)  of  very  dilute  neutral  fenie 
chloride.  A  purple  or  violet  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  ferric  salt  of 
tyrosine-sulphuric  acid,  is  produced.  This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfoctoiy  tesli 
for  the  identification  of  tyrosine. 

6.  Formaldehyde-Sulphuric  Acid  Test  (M5mer). — ^Add  about  3  cc.  d 
M5mer's  reagent^  to  a  little  tyrosine  in  a  test-tube,  and  gently  raise  ih»  tempan- 
ture  to  the  boiling-point    A  green  color  results. 

'  M5mer's  reagent  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  i  volume  of  formsUn,  45  Toloines 
of  distilled  water,  and  55  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 
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7.  Folin  and  Denises  Test^ — ^To  1-3  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  add  an 
equal  volume  of  a  special  reagent  (containing  10  per  cent  sodium  tungstate,  3 
per  cent  phosphomolybdic  add  and  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid)  and  3-10  c.c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate*  A  blue  color  indicates  tTrosine. 
It  ifi  said  to  detect  i  part  in  one  million. 

Abderhalden^  claims  the  reagent  also  reacts  with  tryptophane, 
oxytryptophane  and  /-ox^proline. 

f         Make  the  following  tests  upon  the  leucine  crystals  already  prepared 
[    or  upon  some  pure  leucine  furnished  by  the  instructor. 

^tmder 


Experiments  on  Leucine 


X,  3  and  3.    Repeat  these  experiments  according  to  the  directions  given 
under  Tyrosine  (pages  86  and  87). 


Preparation  op  Cystine' 


From  50  to  500  grams  of  wool  or  hair  is  pushed  into  a  (Jena)  flask  and  con- 
centrated hydrocMoric  acid  (200  c.c.  to  each  too  grams  of  wool)  is  added*  In 
order  to  get  a  part  of  the  acid  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  a  part  of  the  acid 
may  be  put  in  first,  then  the  wool,  and  linally  the  remaining  acid,  A  condenser 
consisting  only  of  a  glass  tube  2  to  3  ft.  long  is  inserted  and  the  mixture  is  boiled 
until  the  biuret  reaction  is  entirely  negative.  The  wool  dissolves  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  if  much  cystine  is  desired  more  wool  and  acid  can  then  be  introduced. 
After  three  to  five  hours*  boiling  with  moderate  quantities  of  wool  the  biuret 
reaction  has  usually  disappeared. 

To  the  hot  add  solution  of  amino  acids  so  obtained  is  added  at  once  an  excess 
of  solid  sodium  acetate,  i.e.,  until  the  Congo  red  reaction  for  mineral  acids  is 
entirely  negative.  A  dark,  heavy  precipitate  containing  practically  all  the  cystine 
is  obtained.  After  a  few  hours'  standing  at  room  temperature  the  Equid  is  filtered 
off  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water.  (From  the  mother  liquor 
diluted  with  the  wash  water  is  usually  obtained  on  long  standing  a  second  pre- 
cipitate consisting  chiefly  of  tyrosine.) 

The  crude  cystine  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  3-5  per  cent  hydrochloric  add 
and  the  solution  is  decolorized  with  good  boneblack  which  should  have  been 
previously  thoroughly  digested  with  hot,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  washed 
with  water  in  order  to  remove  the  calcium  phosphate.  The  hot  filtrate  from  the 
boneblack  should  be  as  clear  as  water.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  colorless  the  bone- 
black  treatment  should  be  repeated  and  if  a  colorless  solution  is  not  then  ob- 
tatsed  the  fault  lies  with  the  quality  of  the  boneblack.  The  last  filtrate  is  heated 
td  boiling  and  the  cystine  precipitated  by  a  slow  addition  of  concentrated  hot 
sodiBiii  acetate  solution. 

Large  amounts  of  colorless  cystine  consisting  of  typical  hexagonal  plates  can 
thna  be  prepared  without  difficulty  and  with  very  little  labor.  Compare  the 
akroaeopical  appearance  of  these  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  26,  page  76, 

t  Folin  and  Denis:  Jour,  BiaL  Ckern.,  12,  345^  191 2. 
*  Abderhaldeo:  ZeU.  Physiol.  Chem,,  85,  91,  19 13. 
■  FoUn:  Jour,  Bud*  Ckem.,  6,  9,  iqio. 


This  latter  reaction  is  utilized  in  displacing  all  the  air  of  the  apparatus  with  nitric 
oxide.  The  amino  solution  is  then  introduced,  evolution  of  nitrogen  mixed  with 
nitric  oxide  resulting.  The  oxide  is  absorbed  with  alkaline  permanganate  solution 
and  the  pure  nitrogen  measured  in  a  special  gas  burette  shown  in  the  figure. 
Procedure. — ^The  determination  is  carried  out  in  three  stages: 
I.  Displacement  of  Air  by  Nitric  Ojcw/e.^Water  from  F  (see  Figs.  34  and  35)1 
fills  the  capillary  leading  to  the  Hcmpel  pipette  and  also  the  other  capillar)^  as 
far  as  c.    Into  .4  one  pours  a  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid  sufficient  to  fill  one- 

*  Van  Slyke:  Jour,  BioL  Cktm,,  12,  275,  1912;  16,  121  iind  125,  1913. 


£ftii  Qf  D.  For  convenience,  A  is  etched  with  a  mark  to  measure  this  amount. 
The  acid  is  run  into  2),  cock  c  being  turned  so  as  to  let  the  air  escape  from  A 
Through  A  one  now  pours  sodium  nitrite  solution  (30  grams  NaNOj  to  100  ex. 
H1O)  until  D  is  full  of  solution  and  enough  excess  is  present  to  rise  a  little  above 
the  cock  into  .4*  It  is  convenient  to  mark  .4  for  measuring  off  this  amount  also. 
The  gas  exit  from  D  is  now  closed  at  c,  and,  a  being  open,  D  is  shaken  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  nitric  oxide^  which  instantly  collects,  is  let  out  at  c^  and  the  shaking 
reputed.  The  second  crop  of  nitric  oxide  which  washes  out  the  last  portions  of  air, 
b  also  let  out  at  c.  D  is  now  connected  with  the  motor  and  shaken  till  all  but  20  c.c, 
oi  the  solution  have  been  displaced  by  nitric  oxide  and  driven  back  into  A .  A  mark 
on  D  indicates  the  20  c.c,  point.  One  then  closes  a  and  turns  c  and  /  so  that  D  and 
F  arc  connected-    The  above  manipulations  require  between  one  and  two  minutes. 

2*  Decompositum  of  the  Amino  Substance. — Of  the  amino  solution  to  be  analyzed 
10  c.c.  or  less»  as  the  case  may  be,  are  measured  ofif  in  B.  Any  excess  added  above 
the  mark  can  be  run  off  through  the  outflow  tube.  The  desired  amount  is  then  run 
into  i>,  which  is  already  connected  with  the  motor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  It 
b  shaken  when  a-amino  acids  are  being  analyzed  for  a  period  of  three  to  five 
minutes.  With  a-amino  acids,  proteins  or  partially  or  completely  hydrolyzed 
proteins,  wc  find  that  at  the  most  five  minutes  vigorous  shaking  completes  the 
reaction.  Only  in  the  case  of  some  native  proteins  which,  when  deaminized  form 
unwieldy  coagula  that  mechanically  interfere  with  the  thorough  agitation  of  the 
mixture,  a  longer  time  may  be  required.  In  case  a  viscous  solution  is  being  analyzed 
and  the  liquid  threatens  to  foam  over  into  F,  B  is  rinsed  out  and  a  little  caprylic 
alcohol  is  added  through  it.  For  amino  substances  such  as  amino  purins,  requiring 
a  longer  time  than  five  minutes  to  react,  one  merely  mixes  the  reacting  solutions 
and  lets  them  stand  the  required  length  of  time,  then  shakes  about  two  minutes  to 
drive  the  nitrogen  completely  out  of  solution. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  solution  to  be  analyzed  is  likely  to  foam  violently, 
tt  is  advisable  to  add  capry^lic  alcohol  through  B  before  the  amino  solution.  B  is 
then  rinsed  with  alcohol  and  dried  with  ether  or  a  roll  of  filter  paper  before  it 
receives  the  amino  solution. 

3.  A  hsofpiicn  of  Nitric  Oxide  and  Measwement  of  Nitrogen. — ^The  reaction  being 
completed,  all  the  gas  in  D  is  displaced  into  F  by  liquid  from  ,1  and  the  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide  is  driven  from  F  into  the  absorption  pipette.*  The  driving 
rod  is  then  connected  with  the  pipette  by  lifting  the  hook  from  the  shoulder  of  d  &iid 
placing  the  other  hook,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  driving  rod,  over  the  horizontal 
lower  tube  of  the  pipeUe.  The  latter  is  then  shaken  by  the  motor  for  a  minute, 
which,  with  any  but  almost  completely  exhausted  permanganate  solutions,  com- 
pletes the  absorption  of  nitric  oxide.  The  pure  nitrogen  is  then  measured  in  F, 
During  the  above  operations  a  is  left  open,  to  permit  displacement  of  liquid  from  D 
as  nitric  oxide  forms  in  D. 

Blank  determinations,  performed  as  above  except  that  10  c.c.  of  distilled  water 
replaces  the  solution  of  amino  substance,  must  be  performed  on  every  fresh  lot 
of  nitrite  used.  Nitrite  giving  a  much  larger  correction  than  0,3  to  0,4  ex.  should 
be  rejected. 

The  room  temperature  and   the  barometric  pressure  must  be  noted.     The 

^  The  solution  in  the  absorption  pipette  h  40  grams  KMnOi  and  2$  grams  KOH  in 
a  liter. 
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MILLIGRAMS  OF  AMINO  NITROGEN  CORRESPONDING  TO  x  CO.  OF  NTTRa 
GEN  GAS  AT  ii*-3o*C.;  728^772  MM.  PRESSURE 
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0.5550 

iT 
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0.5370  0.53850.54000.5415,0.54300.544510.54600.547s, 0.5490 

0.5505 

0.SS30 

•/ 
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0.534010.5355  0.5370 

0.5385  0.5400  0.54i5|0.5430  0.5445 

0.5460 

0.5475 

0.S490 

K^ 

1 

753 

754    1    756 

758    !    760        76a        764    1    766 

768 

7TO 

W 

1 

^Journal    oj    Biological   Chemistry,    12,    275,   191 2.    Van  Slj'ke:  The   QuantiUtin 
Determination  of  Amino  Groups. 
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calculation  of  the  weight  of  nitrogen  gas  corresponding  to  the  volume  obtained  is 
most  readily  made  with  the  aid  of  the  tables  (see  page  90)  devised  for  this  purpose.* 

The  Van  Slyke  Mtcro-apparattis.' — In  later  work  Van  Slyke  has  used  to  a  large 
extent  an  apparatios  which  differs  from  the  one  described  above  only  in  being  con- 
siderably smaller.  More  accurate  measurements  can  be  made  with  this  and 
smaller  amounts  of  amino  nitrogen  determined.  In  using  this  only  10  c.c.  of 
oitiite  solution  and  2.5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  are  required  for  an  analysis*  One-fifth 
the  amount  of  substance  may  be  analyzed  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as 
with  the  larger  apparatus.  Practically  the  only  alteration  from  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion already  detailed  above,  is  in  the  speeds  at  which  the  deaminizing  bulb  and  the 
Hempel  pipette  are  shaken.  During  the  Erst  stage  of  the  analysis  the  deaminizing 
bulb  should  be  shaken  by  the  motor  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed,  about  as  fast  as 
the  eye  can  follow  or  an  unnecessary  amount  of  time  is  lost  in  freeing  the  apparatus 
^m  air.  This  stage  is  also  much  accelerated  by  warming  the  nitrite  solution  to 
50®  before  it  is  used,  in  case  a  low  room  temperature  has  reduced  the  temperature 
of  the  solutions  below  20*".  In  the  third  stage  when  the  nitric  oxide  is  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  permanganate,  the  Hempel  pipette  should  be  shaken  not  faster  than 
twice  per  second.     This  is  to  prevent  the  breaking  off  of  small  gas  bubbles. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  in  the  first  stage  the  removal  of  air  be  complete. 
This  is  assured  by  shaking  the  solution  in  the  deaminizing  bulb  back  each  time, 
in  this  stage,  until  the  bulb  is  two- thirds  fflled  with  nitric  oxide. 

For  the  determination  of  total  and  free  amino  acid  nitrogen  in  the  urine  by 
this  method  see  chapter  on  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Urine. 


r  ESTIMATION  OFJAMINO-ACro  NITROGEN 

Method  of  Harding;  and  MacLean.^^ — Principle. — Amino-acid  mixtures  when 
treated  with  triketohydrindene  hydrate  give  a  colored  solution  which  may  be  com- 
d  colon  metrically  with  a  standard. 

Proeedufe, — One  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  be  estimated  {containing  not  more  than 
"6.05  mg.  of  amino-acid  a-nitrogen  and  neutral  to  phetiolphthalein,  is  mixed  with 
I  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  pure  pyridine  and  1  c.c.  of  a  freshly  pre- 
pared 2  per  cent  solution  of  triketohydrindene  hydrate  and  heated  in  a  rapidly 
boiling  constant-level  water-bath  for  20  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  test 
tube  is  removed,  cooled  and  diluted  to  a  suitable  volume,  usually  100  c.c,  but  if  the 
amino-acid  a-nitrogen  is  very  small  in  amount  a  correspondingly  smaller  dilution 
can  be  used.  The  solution  is  compared  with  a  standard  in  a  Duboscq  colorimeter. 
The  standard  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0.3178  gm.  of  pure,  freshly  crystal- 
lized alanine  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water.  The  solution  contains  0.05  mg,  of  N  per 
cc.  Treat  i  c,c.  of  this  standard  just  as  above,  except  that  only  i  c.c.  of  trike- 
tohydrindene is  required.  The  standard  solution  is  stable  for  three  months. 
Aniounts  of  amino  nitrogen  from  0.005  to  0.05  mg.  may  be  determined.    The 

*See  Van  Slyke:  Jour,  BioL  Chem.,  12,  275,  1912  or  Gattertnann:  Praxis  des  orgams* 
ck4n  CktmikerSf  ninth  edition.  In  using  the  tables  in  the  latter  work  or  similar  tables  it 
should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  must  be  divided  by  tw^^  inasmuch 
ai  only  onc-baif  of  the  nitrogen  collected  comes  from  the  amino  groups. 

■^thcr  apparatus  may  be  obtained  from  Emii  Grciner,  45  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  or 
from  Robert  Goetze,  Leipzig.  Van  Slyke  has  recently  described  a  third  form  of  his  ap- 
paratus about  half  of  the  size  of  the  earlier  micro-apparatus.  This  has  a  more  accurate 
buzette  so  that  the  gas  volumes  can  be  read  to  o.ooi  c.c.  (Van  Slyke:  /our.  BioL  Chtm.t 
2^  407,  1915) 

*  Harding  and  MacLean:  Jour.  BioL  Ckem.t  30|  217, 1915;  24,  503, 1916;  95, 3199  igi6. 
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method  is  inaccurate  for  cystine  and  has  not  yet  been  adapted  fot  use  with  biolog- 
ical fluids  other  than  solutions  of  protein  hydrolysis  products  formed  by  add  or 
tryptic  hydrolysis. 

Mediod  of  Kober  and  Sughm.^ — Kober  and  Sugiura  have  devised  micro- 
chemical  methods  for  the  determination  of  a  and  /3-amino  adds  and  certain  deriva* 
tives  in  products  of  protein  hydrolysis  and  other  mixtures  based  upon  the  property 
of  these  amino  adds  and  derivatives  of  dissolving  cupric  hydroxide  quantitatively 
in  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solution.  The  reaction  is  said  to  be  very  rapid  and 
sensitive.    See  original  articles  for  details. 

'  Kober  and  Sugiura:  /.  Am,  Ch,  Soc,  35,  1546,  1913. 
Kober:  J.  Ind.  Eng,  Ch.,  g,  501,  1917. 


CHAPTER  V 

PROTEINS:  THEDR  CLASSIFICATION  AND 
PROPERTIES 


From  what  has  already  been  said  in  Chapter  IV  regarding  the 
protein  substances  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  grouping  of  the  diverse 
forms  of  this  class  of  substances  in  a  logical  manner  is  not  an  easy 
task.  The  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  be  classified  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  stereo-chemical  relationships,  whereas  such  a 
system  of  classification  in  the  case  of  the  proteins  is  absolutely  im- 
possible since,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  molecular  structure  of 
these  complex  substances  is  unknown.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
standpoint  from  which  the  proteins  may  be  viewed,  relative  to  their 
grouping  in  the  form  of  a  logically  classified  series,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  classifications  of  a  widely 
divergent  character.  The  fact  that  there  were  until  recent  years  at 
least  a  dozen  different  classifications  which  w^ere  recognized  by  various 
groups  of  English-speaking  investigators  emphasizes  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  oi  the  individual  or  individuals  who  would  offer  a  classification 
which  should  merit  universal  adoption.  Realizing  the  great  handi- 
cap and  disadvantage  which  the  great  diversity  of  tjie  protein  classifi- 
cations was  forcing  upon  the  workers  in  this  field*  the  Chemical  and 
Physiological  Societies  of  England  drafted  a  classification  which  ap- 
pealed to  these  groups  of  scientists  as  fulfilling  all  requirements  and 
presented  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  American  Physiological  Society 
and  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists.  The  outcome  of 
this  has  been  that  there  are  now  only  two  protein  classifications  which 
are  recognized  by  English-speaking  scientists,  one  the  British  Classi- 
fication, the  other  the  American  Classification.  These  classifications 
are  ver>^  similar  and  doubtless  will  ultimately  be  merged  into  a  single 
classification.  In  our  consideration  of  the  proteins  w^e  shall  conform 
ID  all  details  to  the  American  Classification.  In  this  connection  we 
will  say,  however,  that  we  fed  that  the  English  Societies  have  strong 
grounds  for  preferring  the  use  of  the  term  sclera  proteins  for  albu- 
minoids and  chfomoprokins  for  hemoglobins.  The  two  classifications 
are  as  follows: 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROTEINS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PHYSIOLOGICAL  SOOBTY  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTS 

L  SDCFLB  FROTBINS 

Protein  substances  which  yield  only  a-amino  acids  or  their  deriva- 
tives on  hydrolysis. 

(a)  Albumins. — Soluble  in  pure  water  and  coagulable  by  heat, 
«.;.,  ovalbumin  from  egg  wkiUy  serum  albumin  from  blood  serumy 
lactalbumin  from  milk,  vegetable  albumins. 

(6)  Globulins. — Insoluble  in  pure  water  but  soluble  in  neutral 
solutions  of  salts  of  strong  bases  with  strong  adds,^  e.g.y  serum  globulin, 
ovoglobulin  from  egg  yolk,  edesiin  from  hemp  seed,  amandin  from  almond 
and  peach  kernel,  and  other  vegetable  globulins. 

(c)  Glutelins. — Simple  proteins  insoluble  in  aU  neutral  solvents,  but 
readily  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalis,*  e.g.,  gluienin  from  wheaL 

((^)  Alcohol-sohible  Proteins  (Ptolamins).^— Simple  proteins  sdii- 
ble  in  70-80  per  cent  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
other  neutral  solvents,^  e.g.,  zein  from  com,  gljadin  from  wheal  and 
rye,  hordein  from  barley,  and  bynin  from  malt. 

{e)  Albuminoids. — Simple  proteins  possessing  a  similar  structure  to 
those  already  mentioned,  but  characterized  by  a  pronounced  insoluUIity 
in  all  neutral  solvents,^  e.g.,  elastin  from  ligament,  collagen  from  tendon, 
keratin  from  horn  and  hoof. 

(f)  Histones. — Soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  very  dilute  ammo- 
nia, and,  in  the  absence  of  ammonium  salts,  insoluble  even  in  excess  of 
ammonia;  yield  precipitates  with  solutions  of  other  proteins  andacoagu- 
lum  on  heating  which  is  easily  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids.  On  hydroly- 
sis they  yield  a  large  number  of  amino  acids  among  which  the  basic 
ones  predominate.  In  short,  histones  are  basic  proteins  which  stand 
between  protamines  and  true  proteins,  e.g.,  globin  from  hemoglobin, 
scombrone  from  mackerel  sperm,  thymus  histone. 

(g)  Protamines. — Simpler  polypeptides  than  the  proteins  included 
in  the  preceding  groups.    They  are  soluble  in  water,  uncoagulable  by 

'The  precipitation  limits  with  ammonium  sulphate  should  not  be  made  a  baiis  fordii- 
tinguishing  the  albumins  from  the  globulins. 

*  Such  substances  occur  in  abundance  in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  doubtless  itpifunt  • 
well-defined  natural  group  of  simple  proteins. 

*  The  name  prolamins  has  been  suggested  for  these  alcohol-soluble  proteins  Iqr  Df* 
Thomas  6.  Osborne  {Science,  iqo8,  xxviii,  p.  417).  It  is  a  very  fitting  term  Jnssmocli  U 
upon  hydrolysis  they  yield  particularly  large  amounts  of  proline  and  ammonia. 

^  The  subclasses  defined  (a,  b,  c,  d,)  are  exemplified  by  proteins  obtained  from  both 
plants  and  animals.  The  use  of  appropriate  prefixes  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  origb  of 
the  compounds,  e.g.,  ovoglobulin,  /acto.lbumin,  etc. 

*  These  form  the  principal  organic  constituents  of  the  skeletal  structure  of  animabsad 
also  their  external  covering  and  its  appendages.  This  definition  does  not  pcovide  for 
gelatin  which  is,  however,  an  artificial  derivative  of  collagen. 
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t,  have  the  property  of  precipitating  aqueous  solutions  of  other  pro- 
as, possess  strong  basic  properties  and  form  stable  salts  with  strong 
mineral  adds.  They  yield  comparatively  few  amino  acids,  among 
which  the  basic  ones  predominate.  They  are  the  simplest  natural 
proteins,  e,g,,  salmine  from  salmon  sperm^  sturine  from  sturgeon  sperm, 
dupeine  from  herring  sperm,  scombrine  from  tnackerel  sperm. 


IL  CONJUGATED  PROTEINS 


^P      Substances  which  contain  the  protein  molecule  united  to  some  other 
molecule  or  molecules  otherwise  than  as  a  salt. 

(a)  Nucleoproteins.— Compounds  of  one  or  more  protein  molecules 
with  nucleic  acid,  e.g.,  cytogiobuUn  from  cytoplasm,  nucleohistone  from 
nucleus, 

I  (5)  Glycoproteins. — ^Compounds  of  the  protein  molecule  with  a 
substance  or  substances  containing  a  carbohydrate  group  other  than  a 
nucleic  add,  e.g.^  mucins  and  mucoids  [osseomucoid  from  bone,  tendomu- 
coid  from  tendon,  ichihulin  from  carp  eggSf  helicoprotein  from  snail), 

{c)  Phosphoprotems. —  Compounds  of  the  protein  molecule  with 
some,  as  yet  undefined,  phosphorus-containing  substances  other  than  a 
nucleic  add  or  ledthin,*  e.g>,  casein  from  milk,  ovomtellin  from  egg 
yolk. 

(d)  Hemoglobins,— Compounds  of  the  protein  molecule  with 
hematin,  or  some  similar  substance,  e.g.,  hemoglobin  from  red  blood 
cells,  hemocyanin  from  blood  of  invertebrates, 

(e)  Lecithoproteins.-^ Compounds   of   the  protein   molecule  with 


ilkins. 


m.  DERWED  PROTEINS 

I.  Primary  Protein  Derwatives 

Derivatives  of  the  protein  molecule  apparently  formed  through 
hydrolytic  changes  which  involve  only  slight  alteration  of  the  protein 
molecule. 

(a)  Prateans. — Insoluble  products  which  apparently  result  from 
the  indpient  action  of  water,  very  dilute  adds  or  enzymes,  e.^.,  myosan 
from  myosin,  edestan  from  edestin. 

(b)  Metaproteins.-^Products  of  the  further  action  of  acids  and  alka- 
whereby  the  molecule  is  so  far  altered  as  to  form  products  soluble  in 

'  The  accumulated  chemical  evidence  distinctly  points  to  the  propriety  of  classifying 
i  lihosphoproteijis  as  conjugated  compounds,  i.e.,  they  are  possihly  etsers  of  some  phoi- 
' :  add  or  adds  and  protem. 
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very  weak  acids  and  alkalis  but  insoluble  in  neutral  fluids,  e.g.,  add 
metapfotein  {acid  albuminate) ,  alkali  metaprotein  {alkali  albuminate), 

{c)  Coagulated  Proteins. — Insoluble  products  which  residt  from 
(i)  the  action  of  heat  on  their  solutions,  or  (2)  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  protein. 

2.  Secondary  Protein  Derivatives* 

Products  of  the  further  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  the  protein  molecule. 

(a)  Proteoses. — Soluble  in  water,  non-coagulable  by  heat,  and 
precipitated  by  saturating  their  solutions  with  ammonium — or  zinc 
sulphate,^  e,g,y  protoproteose,  deuteroproteose. 

(i)  Peptones. — Soluble  in  water,  non-coagulable  by  heat,  but  not 
precipitated  by  saturating  their  solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate,' 
e.g.y  antipeptone,  amphopeptone. 

(c)  Peptides. — Definitely  characterized  combinations  of  two  or  more 
amino  acids,  the  carboxyl  group  of  one  being  united  with  the  amino 
group  of  the  other  with  the  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water,*  e.g., 
dipeptides,  tripeptides,  ietrapeptides,  pentapeptides. 

OASSIFICATION  OF  PROTEINS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CHEM- 

ICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES 

OF  ENGLAND 

I.  Simple  Peoteins 

1.  Protamines,  e.g.,  salmine,  clupeine. 

2.  Histones,  e.g.,  globin,  scombrone. 

3.  Albumins,  e.g.,  ovalbumin,  serum  albumin,  vegetable  albumins. 

4.  Globulins,  e.g.,  serum  globulin,  ovoglobulin,  vegetable  globulins. 

5.  Glutelins,  e.g.,  glutenin. 

6.  Alcohol-soluble  proteins,  e.g.,  zein,  gliadin. 

7.  Scleroproteins,  e.g.,  elastin,  keratin. 

8.  Phosphoproteins,  e.g.,  casein,  vitellin. 

II.  Conjugated  Proteins 

1.  Glucoproteins,  e.g.,  mucins,  mucoids. 

2.  Nucleoproteins,  e.g.,  nuclcohi stone,  cytoglobulin, 

3.  Chromoproteins,  e.g.,  hemoglobin,  hemocyanin. 

^  The  term  secondary  protein  derivatives  is  used  because  the  formation  of  the  primary 
derivatives  usually  precedes  the  formation  of  the  secondary  derivatives. 

*.\s  thus  defined,  this  term  does  not  strictly  cover  all  the  protein  derivatives  com- 
monly called  proteoses,  e.^.,  heteroproteose  and  dysproteose.  ^ 

*  In  this  group  the  kyrines  may  be  included.  For  the  present  it  is  believed  that  it  w 
be  helpful  to  retain  this  term  as  defined,  reserving  the  expression  peptide  for  the  simpia 
compounds  of  definite  structure,  such  as  dipeptidcs,  etc. 

*  The  peptones  are  undoubtedly  peptides  or  mixtures  of  peptides,  the  latter  tenn  bdnf 
at  present  used  to  designate  those  of  definite  structure. 
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III.  PRODUCTS  OF  Protein  Hydrolysis 

I*  Infraproteins,   e.g.,  acid  infra  protein   {acid  albuminak),  alkali 
infra prokin  (alkali  albuminate). 

7,  Proteoses,  e,g>f  pratoprotease,  heiero proteose,  deuteroproteose. 

3-  Peptones^  e.g.,  amphopepione,  antipeptone, 

4«  Polypeptides,  e.g.,  dipeptides,  tripepiides^  telrapeptid^s. 


CONSIDERATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES 
OF  PROTEINS 

SIMPLE  PROTEINS 

The  simple  proteins  are  true  protein  substances  which,  upon  hy- 
drolysis, yield  only  a-amino  acids  or  their  derivatives.  ** Although 
no  means  are  at  present  avaUable  whereby  the  chemical  individuality  of 
any  protein  can  be  established,  a  number  of  simple  proteins  have  been 
isolated  from  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  which  have  been  so  well 
characterized  by  constancy  of  ultimate  composition  and  uniformity  of 
physical  properties  that  they  may  be  treated  as  chemical  individuals 
until  further  knowledge  makes  it  possible  to  characterize  them  more 
definitely/'  Under  simple  proteins  we  may  class  albumins,  globulins, 
glutelins^  prolamins,  albuminoids,  histones  and  protamines. 

ALBUMINS 

Albumins  constitute  the  first  class  of  simple  proteins  and  may  be 
defined  as  simple  proteins  which  are  coagulable  by  heat  and  soluble 
in  pure  (salt-free)  water.  Those  of  animal  origin  are  not  precipitated 
upon  saturating  their  neutral  solutions  at  30*^C.  with  sodium  chloride 
or  magnesium  sulphate,  but  if  a  saturated  solution  of  this  character 
be  acidified  with  acetic  add  the  albumin  precipitates.  AE  albumins 
of  animal  origin  may  be  precipitated  by  saturating  their  solutions  with 
ammonium  sulphate/  They  may  be  thrown  out  of  solution  by  the 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  mineral  acid,  w^hereas  a  weak 
acidity  produces  a  slight  precipitate  which  dissolves  upon  agitating  the 
solution.  Metallic  salts  also  possess  the  property  of  precipitating  al* 
buminSt  some  of  the  precipitates  being  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent, 
whereas  others  are  insoluble  in  such  an  excess.  Of  those  proteins 
which  occur  native  the  albumins  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  sul- 
phur, ranging  from  i.6  to  2.5  per  cent    Some  albumins  have  been 

^  In  thb  connection,  Osborne'a  observation  that  there  arc  certain  wgeiMe  albumini 
wiiich  aire  precipitated  by  saturating  their  solutions  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium 
solphAte  or  by  half<satuiatlng  with  ammoDium  sulphate,  is  of  interest. 
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obtained  in  crystalline  form,  notably  egg  albumin,  serum  albumin,  and 
lactalbumin,  but  the  fact  that  they  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form 
does  not  necessarily  prove  them  to  be  chemical  individuals. 

GENERAL  COLOR  REACTIONS  OF  PROTEINS 

These  color  reactions  are  due  to  a. reaction  between  some  one  or 
more  of  the  constituent  radicals  or  groups  of  the  complex  protein  mole- 
cule and  the  chemical  reagent  or  reagents  used  in  any  given  test.  Not 
all  proteins  contain  the  same  groups  and  for  this  reason  the  various  color 
tests  will  yield  reactions  varying  in  intensity  of  color  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  groups  contained  in  the  particular  protein  under  examina- 
tion. Various  substances  not  proteins  respond  to  certain  of  these  color 
reactions,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  to  submit  the  material  under  ex- 
amination to  several  tests  before  concluding  definitely  regarding  its 
nature. 

TECHNIC  OF  THE  COLOR  REACTIONS 

z.  Millon's  Reaction. — ^To  5  c.c.  of  a  dilute  solution  of  egg  albumin^  in  a  test- 
tube  add  a  few  drops  of  Millon's  reagent  A  white  precipitate  forms  which  tons 
red  when  heated. 

This  test  is  a  particularly  satisfactory  one  for  use  on  solid  proteins, 
in  which  case  the  reagent  is  added  directly  to  the  solid  substance  and 
heat  applied,  which  causes  the  substance  to  assume  a  red  color.  Such 
proteins  as  are  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids,  for  example  certain 
of  the  proteoses  and  peptones,  yield  a  red  solution  instead  of  a  red 
precipitate. 

The  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  hydroxy-phenyl  group, 
— CeHiOH,  in  the  protein  molecule  and  certain  non-proteins  such  as 
tyrosine,  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and  thymol  also  respond  to  the  reaction. 
Inasmuch  as  the  tyrosine  grouping  is  the  only  hydroxyphenyl  grouping 
which  has  definitely  been  proven  to  be  present  in  the  protein  molecule  it 
is  evident  that  protein  substances  respond  to  Millon's  reaction  because 
of  the  presence  of  this  tyrosine  complex.  The  test  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory one  for  use  in  solutions  containing  inorganic  salts  in  large 
amount,  since  the  mercury  of  the  Millon's  reagent'  is  thus  precipitated 
and  the  reagent  rendered  inert.  This  reagent  is  therefore  never  used 
for  the  detection  of  protein  material  in  the  urine.    If  the  solution  under 

^  This  egg  albumin  solution  mav  be  prepared  by  beating  egR-white  with  6-10  volumBi  of 
water.    The  precipitate  of  ovoglobulin  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  uied  in  the  tests. 

*  Millon's  reagent  consists  of  mercury  dissolved  in  nitric  add  containing  some  nitnoi 
acid.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  one  part  (by  weight)  of  mercury  with  two  paits  (by 
weight)  of  HNOi  (sp.  gr.  x.42)  and  diluting  the  resulting  solution  with  two  vdhunsi  « 
water. 
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examinatioB  is  strongly  alkaUne  it  should  be  neutralized  inasmuch  as 
the  alkali  will  precipitate  yellow  or  black  oxides  of  mercury* 

3.  Xanthoproteic  Reaction. — To  2-3  c.c.  of  egg  albumin  solution  in  a  test- 
tube  add  concentrated  nitric  acid.  A  white  precipitate  forms,  which  upon  heating 
tunis  yellow  and  finally  dissolves,  imparting  to  the  solution  a  yeUow  color* 
Cool  the  solution  and  carefully  add  ammomum  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide^ 
or  sodium  hydroxide  in  excess.  Note  ^at  the  yeEow  color  deepens  into  an 
orange* 

This  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  protein  molecule  of  the 
phenyl  ^roup — CeH^,  with  which  the  nitric  acid  forms  certain  nitro 
modifications.  The  particular  complexes  of  the  protein  molecule 
which  are  of  especial  importance  in  this  connection  are  those  of  tyrosine, 
phenylalanine,  and  tryptophane.  The  test  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  for 
use  in  urinary  examination  because  of  the  color  of  the  end-reaction. 


3,  Glyoxylic  Acid  Reaction  (Hopkins-Cole),*— Place  1-2  c.c.  of  egg  albumin 
solution  and  3  ex.  of  glyoxylic  acid,  CHO.COOH  -f  H.O  or  CH(OH)2COOH, 
solution  (Hopkins-Cole  reagent-)  in  a  test-tube  and  mix  thoroughly.  In  a  second 
tube  place  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Incline  the  tube  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  by  means  of  a  pipette  allow  the  albumin-glyoxylic  acid  solution 
to  flow  carefully  down  the  side.  When  stratified  in  this  manner  a  reddish-violet 
color  forms  at  the  zone  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids. 

In  performing  the  test  on  a  solid  substance  employ  modification 
described  on  page  107. 

This  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  tryptophane  group.  Gelatin 
does  not  respond  to  this  test.  For  formula  of  tr>ptophane  see  page 
77.  Benedict*  has  suggested  a  new  reagent  for  use  in  carrying  out 
the  Hopkins-Cole  reaction;*  Nitrates  (NaNOi  and  KNOa)  chlorates^ 
nitrites,  or  excess  of  chlorides,  entirely  prevent  the  reaction  where- 
as  formaldehyde  or  nitric  acid  interfere  somewhat,^  The  sulphuric 
add  used  must  be  pure. 

*  Hopkins  and  Cole:  Journal  of  Physiology ^  37,  418,  1902. 

*  Hoptdns-Cole  reagent  is  prepared  as  follows:  To  one  liter  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
onlic  acid  add  60  grams  of  sodium  amalgam  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until  the 
tvolutioa  of  gas  ceases.     Filter  and  dilute  with  2-3  volumes  of  water. 

'  Benedict:  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  6,  51,  1909. 

*  Benedict's  modi6ed  Hopklns-Colc  reagent  is  prepared  as  follows:  Ten  grams  of  pow- 
dered magnesium  are  placed  in  a  large  Krlenmeyer  dask  and  shaken  up  with  enough  dis^ 
tilled  water  to  liberally  cover  the  tn&gnesium.  Two  hundred  and  Mty  c.c.  of  a  cold,  satur- 
ated iolullon  of  oxalic  add  is  now  added  slowly.  The  reaction  proceeds  very  rapidly  and 
«ith  the  liberation  of  much  heat,  so  that  the  flask  should  be  cooled  under  runmng  water 
donng  the  addition  of  the  add*  The  contents  of  the  iask  are  shaken  after  the  addition  of 
the  last  portion  of  the  add  and  then  poured  upon  a  filter^  to  remove  the  insoluble  magnesium 
onjftte,  A  little  wash  water  is  poured  through  the  filter,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  acetic 
sdd  to  prevent  the  partial  predpitation  of  the  ma^esium  on  long  standing,  and  made  up  to 
s  liter  with  distilled  water.  This  solution  contains  only  the  magnesium  salt  of  glyoxylic 
add* 

*  Mmtliewaoii:  Dissertation  (Columbia  Univ.),  Eschenbach  Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Pa^ 
ttgis.    Cole:  practical  Physiological  Chemistry ^  4th  Ed.»  191 4. 
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4.  Biuret  Test — ^To  2-3  c.c  of  egg  albumin  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  ta 
equal  volume  of  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solutiony  mix  tboroiiglUi, 
and  add  slowly  a  very  dilute  (2-5  drops  in  a  test-tube  of  water)  copper  sorbite 
solution  until  a  purplish-violet  or  pinkish-violet  color  is  produced.  The  depft 
of  the  color  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  protein;  proteoses,  and  peptooM 
giving  a  decided  pink,  while  the  color  produced  with  gelatin  is  not  far  remofed 
from  a  blue. 

This  reaction  is  given  by  those  substances  which  contain  hvo  amiw 
groups  in  their  molecule,  these  groups  either  being  joined  directly 
together  or  through  a  single  atom  of  nitrogen  or  carbon.  The  amino 
groups  mentioned  must  either  be  two  CONH2  groups  or  one  CONHi 
group  and  one  CSNHj,  C(NH)NH2  or  CH8NH2  group.  It  follows 
from  this  fact  that  substances  which  are  non-protein  in  character  but 
which  contain  the  necessary  groups  will  respond  to  the  biuret  test 
As  examples  of  such  substances  may  be  cited  oxamide,    , 

CONH, 

I 
CONH, 

and  biuret, 

CONHj 

\ 
NH. 

/ 
CONHj 

The  test  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  this  latter  substance  which 
is  formed  on  heating  urea  to  i8o°C.  (see  page  403)  will  respond  to  the 
test.  Protein  material  responds  positively  since  there  are  two  CONHi 
groups  in  the  protein  molecule. 

According  to  Schiflf  the  end-reaction  of  the  biuret  test  is  dependent 
upon  the  formation  of  a  copper-potassium-biuret  compound  (cupri- 
potassium  biuret  or  biuret  potassium  cupric  hydroxide).  This  sub- 
stance was  obtained  by  Schiff  in  the  form  of  long  red  needles.  It  has 
the  following  formula: 

OH  OH 

I  I 

CO  NHj Cu NHjCO 

\  / 

NH  HN 

/  \ 

CO  NHa— K        K— NH2CO 

I  I 

OH  OH 
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If  much  magnesium  sulphate  is  present  a  precipitate  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  forms  which  interferes  mth  the  test.  If  considerable 
anuxLonium  sulphate  is  present  a  large  excess  of  alkali  must  be  used. 

Tesiing  Colored  Solutions  by  Biuret  Test,—Ii  the  color  of  the  solu- 
tion is  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  end-reaction  of  the  biuret  test, 
proceed  as  follows:  Make  the  solution  strongly  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydroxide  and  add  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Shake  up  the  mixture 
with  alcohol  and  if  protein  is  present  the  alcohol  will  assume  the  typical 
biuret  coloration.  This  procedure  is  not  applicable  in  case  the  pigment 
of  the  original  solution  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Excess  of  the  copper  salt 
need  not  be  avoided  in  this  test 


GwV  Biuret  Reagent^ — ^Gies  has  devised  a  reagent  for  use  in  the  biuret  test. 
This  reagent  consists  of  lo  per  cent  KOH  solution,  to  which  25  ex.  of  3  per  cent 
CuSO*  solution  per  liter  has  been  added.  This  imparts  a  sligkt  though  distinct 
blue  color  to  the  clear  liquid.  This  reagent  is  of  material  assistance  in  performing 
the  biuret  test. 

Biuret  Paper  of  Kantor  and  Gies. — According  to  Kantor  and  Gies'  when 
filter  paper  is  immersed  in  the  above  reagent  and  subsequently  dried  it  forms  a 
very  satisfactory  *' biuret  paper"  which  may  be  used  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
indicator  papers.  Moist  papers  may  be  used  in  the  examination  of  powders  which 
are  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction.  In  preparing  the  "biuret  paper,"  if  the  filter 
paper  is  left  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  the  reagent  all  traces  of  the  copper 
sulphate  will  be  removed  from  the  solution. 

5.  Ring  Biuret  Test  (Posner).— This  test  is  particularly  satisfactory  for  use  on 
dUuU  protein  solutions,  and  is  carried  out  as  foUows.  To  some  dilute  egg  albumin 
in  a  test-tube  add  one-half  its  volume  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Now  hold 
the  tube  in  an  inclined  position  and  allow  some  very  dilute  copper  sulphate  solution. 
made  as  suggested  on  page  100,  to  flow  down  the  side,  being  especially  careful  to 
pievent  the  fluids  from  mixing.  At  the  juncture  of  the  two  solutions  the  typical 
ead-reaction  of  the  biuret  test  should  appear  as  a  colored  zone  (see  Biuret  Test, 
page  100).  • 

6*  The  Triketohydrindene  Hydrate  (Ninhydrin)  Reaction*— To  5  c,c.  of 
dilute  protein  solution  add  one-half  c.c.  of  a  o.i  per  cent  solution  of  triketo- 
hydrindene hydrate,  heat  to  boiling  for  one  to  two  minutes  and  allow  to  cool, 
A  blue  color  developes  if  the  test  is  positive. 

This  test  gives  positive  results  with  proteins^  peptones,  peptides*  and  amino 
adds  which  possess  a  free  carboxyl  and  a-amino  group.  In  a  concentration  of 
t  per  cent  the  ammonium  salts  of  weak  acids  react  positively,  as  do  also  the 
ammonium  salts  of  strong  acids  in  very  high  concentration.  Certain  amines  also 
give  the  reaction.' 


^  *Gles:  Proceedings  of  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry, 

7/60.  iQtO. 

*ILantor&nd  Gies:  Proc.  Sac.  Biol.  Ckem,^  p.  u»  1910. 
'Harding  and  Waraerfordt  Jour,  BioL  Chem.,  25,  3191  1916. 
Hjrding  and  MacLean:  Jour,  BioL  Chem,,  ts,  357,  1916* 
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PRECIPITATION  REACTIONS  AND  OTHER  PROTON  TESTS 

There  are  three  forms  in  which  proteins  may  be  precipitated,  i/., 
unalleredy  as  an  albuminaUy  and  as  an  insoluble  sail.  An  instance  of  the 
precipitation  in  a  native  or  unaltered  condition  is  seen  in  the  so-called 
salting-out  experiments.  Various  salts,  notably  (NH4)8S04,  ZnSOi, 
MgS04,  Na2S04  and  NaCl,  possess  the  power,  when  added  in  solid  form 
to  certain  definite  protein  solutions,  of  rendering  the  menstruum  incap- 
able of  holding  the  protein  in  solution,  thereby  causing  the  protein  to  be 
precipitated  or  salted-outy  to  use  the  common  term.  Mineral  acids  and 
alcohol  also  precipitate  proteins  unaltered.  In  the  case  of  concentrated 
acids  the  protein  is  dissolved  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid  with 
the  formation  of  a  protein  salt.  Proteins  are  precipitated  as  albu- 
minates when  treated  with  certain  metallic  salts,  and  precipitated  as 
insoluble  salts  when  weak  organic  acids  such  as  certain  of  the  alkaloidal 
reagents  are  added  to  their  solutions. 

If  certain  adds  (picric,  phosphotungstic,  phosphomolybdic,  tannic, 
or  chromic)  be  added  to  a  neutral  albumin  solution,  a  precipitate  of  an 
insoluble  protein  salt  occurs.  If,  however,  the  salts  of  these  adds  be 
added  no  precipitate  occurs.  The  addition  of  a  small  amoimt  of  add, 
as  acetic  acid,  to  such  a  solution  will  cause  a  predpitate  to  form.^ 

The  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  cause  a  predpitation  of  the  protein.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  such  salts  causes  the  solution  of 
the  precipitate,  while  a  further  excess  may  cause  a  repredpitation.  The 
precipitate  which  is  first  formed  in  a  protein  solution  by  the  addition 
of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  may  be  redissolved  not  only  by  an 
excess  of  such  salts  but  by  an  excess  of  protein  as  well.* 

Colloidal  iron,  kaolin  and  alumina  cream  are  frequently  used  for 
remo\dng  proteins  from  solution.  The  process  is  one  of  adsorption 
and  has  been  adapted  to  certain  quantitative  methods. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  globulins  are  predpitated  from  their  solu- 
tions upon  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  that  albumins 
are  precipitated  upon  complete  saturation  by  this  salt.  Comparatively 
few  exceptions  were  found  to  this  rule  until  proteins  of  vegetable  origin 
came  to  be  more  extensively  studied.  These  studies,  furthered  es- 
pecially by  Osborne  and  associates,  have  demonstrated  very  dearly 
that  the  characterization  of  a  globulin  as  a  protein  which  is  predpitated 
by  half  saturation  with  ammonium  sulphate,  can  no  longer  hold. 
Certain  vegetable  globulins  have  been  isolated  which  are  not  predpi- 

*  Mathews:  Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiology^  i,  445,  i8q8. 

"Pauli:  IloJmtisUr's  BeUrage,  6,  233,  1904-05;  Robertson:  Ergebnisse  der Pkysidopi^ 
10,  290,  1910. 


tated  by  this  salt  until  a  concentration  is  reached  greater  than  that 
secured  by  half-saturation.  As  an  example  of  an  albumin  which  does 
oot  conform  to  the  definition  of  an  albumin  as  regards  its  precipitation 
by  ammonium  sulphate  may  be  mentioned  the  leucosin  of  the  wheat 
germ,  wliich  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  ypon  //ai[/"*saturation  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  Umits  of  precipitation  by  ammonium 
sulphate,  therefore,  do  not  furnish  a  sufficiently  accurate  basis  for  the 
differentiation  of  globulins  from  albumins.  It  has  further  been  deter- 
mined that  a  given  protein  which  is  precipi table  by  ammonium  sulphate 
cannot  be  *'salted-out"  by  the  same  concentration  of  the  salt  under  all 
conditions. 

Experiments 

1.  Influence  of  Concentrated  Mineral  Acids,  Alkalis  and  Organic  Acids. — 
Prepare  five  test-tubes  each  eontaimng  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  egg  albumin  solu- 
tion. To  the  first  add  concentrated  HTSOi,  drop  by  drop,  until  an  excess  of  the 
add  has  been  added.  Note  any  changes  which  may  occur  in  the  solution.  AUow 
the  tube  to  stand  for  24  hours  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  observe  any  altera- 
tion which  may  have  taken  place.  Heat  the  tube  and  note  any  further  change 
which  may  occur.  Repeat  the  experiment  in  the  four  remaining  tubes  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  nitric  acid^  concentrated  potassium 
hydroxide  and  acetic  acid.  How  do  strong  mineral  acids,  strong  alkalis,  and 
strong  organic  acids  differ  in  their  action  toward  protein  solutions? 

2,  Precipitation  by  Metallic  Salts. — Prepare  six  tubes  each  containing  j-3 
cc  of  dilute  egg  albmnin  solution.  To  the  first  add  mercuric  chloride,  drop  by 
drop  slowly,  until  an  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been  added,  noting  any  changes 
which  may  occur.  If  not  added  very  gradually  the  formation  of  the  precipitate 
may  not  be  noted,  due  to  its  solubility  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Repeat  the  ex- 
pedxnent  with  lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  copper  sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  and 
barium  chloride,  using  very  dilute  solutions* 

Egg  albumin  is  used  as  an  antidote  for  lead  or  mercury  poisomng. 
Why?     Is  it  an  equally  good  antidote  for  the  other  metallic  salts  tested? 

!•  Precipitation  by  Alkaloidal  Reagents.— Prepare  six  tubes  each  containing 
1-^  cc.  of  dilute  egg  albumin  solution.  To  the  first  add  picric  acid  drop  by  drop 
imlil  an  excess  of  the  reagent  has  been  added,  noting  any  changes  which  may 
occur.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  trichloracetic  acid,  tannic  acid,  phospho- 
timgatic  acid,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  and  potassio -mercuric  iodide.  Are  these 
precipitates  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent?  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid 
before  testing  with  the  last  three  reagents. 

4,  Nitric  Acid  Test  (Heller), — Place  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a 
test-tube,  incline  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a  pipette  allow  the  dilute  albumin 
sohition  to  flow  slowly  down  the  side.  The  liquids  should  stratify  with  the 
formation  of  a  white  zone  of  precipitated  albumin  at  the  point  of  juncture.  This 
is  a  very  delicate  test  and  is  further  discussed  on  page  451. 

An  apparatus  called  the  albutmiscope  or  horismascope  has  been  devised  for  use 
in  the  tests  of  this  character  and  has  met  with  considerable  favor.  The  method  of 
using  the  albumoscope  is  described  on  p.  104.  The  instrument  b  shown  in  Fig. 
144.  P  452. 
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Use  of  the  Albumoscope, — This  instrument  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  making  of 
"ring"  tests  such  as  Heller's  and  Roberts'.  In  making  a  test  about  5  cc  of  the 
solution  under  examination  is  first  introduced  into  the  apparatus  through  the  Uiger 
arm  and  the  reagent  used  in  the  particular  test  is  then  introduced  through  the  capil- 
lary arm  and  allowed  to  flow  down  underneath  the  solution  under  examinatioiL 
If  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  taken  there  is  no  possibility  of  mixing  the  two  solu- 
tions and  a  definitely  defined  white  "ring"  is  easily  obtained  at  the  zone  of  contact. 

5.  Nitric  Add.— MgS04  Test  (Roberts).— Place  5  cc  of  Roberts'  reagent^  In 
a  test-tube,  incline  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a  pipette  allow  ^e  albiimin  soln- 
tion  to  flow  slowly  down  the  side.  The  liquids  should  stratify  wi^  ^a  fmnnatkw 
of  a  white  zone  of  precipitated  albumin  at  the  point  of  juncture.  This  test  is  a 
modification  of  Heller's  ring  test  and  is  rather  more  satisfactory.  The  albamo- 
scope  may  also  be  used  in  making  this  test  (see  Fig.  130,  page  424). 

6.  Spiegler's  Ring  Test— Place  5  cc.  of  Spiegler's  reagent*  in  a  test-tube,  in- 
cline the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a  pipette  allow  5  cc.  of  albumin  solution,  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  to  flow  slowly  down  the  side.  A  white  zone  will  form  at  the  point 
of  contact.  This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test,  in  fact  too  delicate  for  ordinaiy 
clinical  purposes,  since  it  serves  to  detect  albumin  when  present  in  the  merest  trace 
(i :  250,000).    This  test  b  further  discussed  on  page  424. 

7.  Tanref  s  Test — To  s  cc  of  albumin  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  Tanret's 
reagent,'  drop  by  drop,  until  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  forms.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  test.  Sometimes  the  albumin  solution  is  stratified  upon  the  reagent 
as  in  Heller's  or  Roberts'  ring  tests.  In  urine  examination  it  is  claimed  by  Reptton 
that  the  presence  of  urates  lowers  the  delicacy  of  the  test.  Tanret  claims  that  the 
removal  of  urates  is  not  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  urate  precipitate  will  disaraiear 
on  warming  and  the  albumin  precipitate  will  not.  He  says,  however,  that  mudn 
interferes  with  the  delicacy  of  his  test  and  should  be  removed  by  acidification  with 
acetic  acid  and  filtration  before  testing  for  albumin. 

8.  Sodium  Chloride  and  Acetic  Acid  Test— Mix  2  volumes  of  albumin  solu- 
tion and  I  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  test-tube,  addify 
with  acetic  acid,  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  production  of  a  cloudiness  or  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  albumin. 

9.  Acetic  Acid  and  Potassium  Ferrocyanide  Test — ^To  5  cc  of  dilute  egg 
albumin  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  5-10  drops  of  acetic  add.  Mix  well  and 
add  potassium  ferrocyanide,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  predpitate  forms.  This  test 
is  very  delicate. 

Schmiedl  claims  that  a  precipitate  of  Fe(Cn)6KjZn  or  Fe(Cn)r 
Zn2,  is  formed  when  solutions  containing  zinc  are  subjected  to  this  test, 
and  that  this  precipitate  resembles  the  precipitate  secured  with  protein 

^  Roberts'  reagent  is  composed  of  i  volume  of  concentrated  HNOi  and  5  vdumea  of  A 
saturated  solution  of  MgS04. 

"Spiegler's  reagent  has  the  following  composition: 

Tartaric  acid 20  grama. 

Mercuric  chloride 40  grama. 

Sodium  chloride 50  grama. 

Glycerol xoo  grams. 

Distilled  water looo  grama. 

' Tanret's  reagent  is  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  1.35  grams  of  mercuric  chldidemsS 
cc.  of  water,  add  to  this  solution  3.32  grams  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  2$  ex.  01 
water,  then  make  the  total  solution  up  to  60  cc.  with  water  and  add  20  cc.  of  glacial  acetic 
add  to  the  combined  solutions. 
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solutions.  In  the  case  of  human  urine  a  reaction  was  obtained  when 
O.0OO022  gram  of  zinc  per  cubic  centimeter  was  present.  Schmiedl 
further  found  that  the  urine  collected  from  rabbits  housed  in  zinc-lined 
cages  possessed  a  zinc  content  which  was  sufficient  to  yield  a  ready  re- 
sponse to  the  test.  Zinc  is  the  only  interfering  substance  so  far 
reported, 

10.  Salting-out  Experiments. — (a)  To  25  ex.  of  egg  albumin  solution  in  a 
small  beaker  add  solid  ammonium  sulphate  to  the  point  of  saturation,  keeping 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  below  4o*C.  FEter,  test  the  precipitate  by 
lIiUon*s  reaction  and  the  filtrate  by  the  biuret  test.  What  are  your  conclu- 
sions? (b)  Repeat  the  above  experiment,  making  the  saturation  with  solid 
■odiiimi  chloride.  How  does  this  result  diSer  from  the  result  of  the  saturation 
with  ammoniimi  sulphate?    Add  2-3  drops  of  acetic  acid.    What  occurs? 

All  proteins  except  peptones  are  precipitated  by  saturating  their 
solutions  with  ammonium  sulphate.  Most  globulins  are  precipitated 
by  saturating  their  solutions  with  sodium  chloride  (see  Globulins, 
page  108);  serum  globulin,  however,  is  not  thus  precipitated.  If  the 
saturated  solution  is  subsequently  acidified^  all  proteins  except  peptones 
are  precipitated. 

Soaps  may  be  salted-out  in  a  similar  manner  (see  page  185). 

11.  Coagulation  or  Boiling  Test. — Heat  25  c.c.  of  dilute  egg  albumin  solution 
to  the  boiling-point  in  a  small  evaporating  dish.  The  albumin  coagulates.  Com- 
plete coagulation  may  be  obtained  by  acidifying  the  solution  with  3-5  drops  of 
acetic  add^  at  the  boiling-point*    Test  the  coagulum  by  MiEon's  reaction. 

The  acid  is  added  to  neutralise  any  possible  alkalinity  of  the  solu- 
tion, to  dissolve  any  substances  which  are  not  albumin  and  to  facilitate 
coagulation  (see  further  discussion  on  pages  117  and  45  2)  * 

13,  Coagulation  Temperature. — Ih^epare  four  test-tubes  each  containing  5  ex. 
of  neutral  egg  albumin  solution*  To  the  first  add  i  drop  of  0.2  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric addi  to  the  second  add  i  drop  of  0.5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
to  the  third  add  i  drop  of  xo  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  and  leave  the 
fourth  neutral  in  reaction.  Partiy  fill  a  beaker  of  medium  size  with  water  and 
piftee  it  witltin  a  second  larger  beaker  which  also  contains  water,  the  two  vessels 
being  separated  by  pieces  of  cork,  Fasten  the  four  test-tubes  compactly  together 
by  means  of  a  rubber  band,  lower  them  into  the  water  of  the  inner  beaker  and 
suspend  them,  by  means  of  a  clamp  attached  to  one  of  the  tubes,  in  such  a  manner 
thAl  the  albumin  solutions  shaU  be  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
lices  of  the  water.  In  one  of  the  tubes  ptace  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  entirely 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  albumin  solution  (Fig.  36).  Gently  heat  the  water  in 
the  beakers,  noting  carefully  any  changes  which  may  occur  in  the  albumin  solu^ 
lions  and  record  the  exact  temperature  at  which  these  changes  occur.  The 
first  appearance  of  an  opacity  in  an  albimiin  solution  indicates  the  commencement 
of  coagulation  and  the  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  should  be  recorded  as 
Qie  coagulation  temperature  for  that  particular  albumin  solution. 

■  Nitric  add  is  often  used  in  place  of  acetic  acid  in  tMs  test.  In  case  nitric  add  is  used, 
ordbarily  i-s  drops  are  suffident. 
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What  is  the  order  in  which  the  four  sohitioiis  coagulate? 

Repeat  the  experiment,  adding  to  the  first  tube  i  drop  of  acetic  add,  to  the 

second  i  drop  of  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  solution^  to  ^e  third  a  drops 

of  a  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  sohition  and  leave  the  fourth  neutral  as  before. 

What  is  the  order  of  coagulation  here?    Why?    See  page  1x7. 

13.  Precipitation  by  AlcohoL— Prepare  three  test-tubes  each  contaiidiig 

about  10  C.C.  of  95  per  cent  alcohoL    To  the  first  add  x  drop  of  o.a  per  cent 

hydrochloric  add,  to  the  second  x  drop  of  potu- 
sium  hydroxide  solution  and  leare  the  tiurd 
neutral  in  reaction.  Add  to  each  tube  a  few 
drops  of  egg  albumin  solution  and  note  the  re- 
sults. What  do  you  conclude  from  ttds  ei^eii- 
ment? 
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If  in  acid  or  neutral  solution  alcohol 
precipitates  proteins  unaltered,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  alcohol  the  protein 
is  transformed.  The  "fixing"  of  tissues  for 
histological  examination  by  means  of  al- 
cohol is  an  illustration  of  the  application 
of  this  transformation  produced  by  alcohol. 
It  apparently  is  a  process  of  dehydration. 

14.  Crystallization  of  Egg  Albumin.  > — Care- 
fully remove  the  egg-white  from  a  number  of 
absolutely  fresh  eggs.*  Measure  the  volume  of 
the  egg-white  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  satur- 
ated ammonium  sulphate  a  small  portion  at  t 
time,  beating  the  mixture  vigorously  after  each 
addition.'  Filter  the  mixtiure  through  a  large 
^-^-rur  iK    II'     jm^  pleated  filter  paper.*    Measiure  the  volume  of 

-pt^  ^"^^  '  iC'^^^^W      ^^®  filtrate.    To  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  add  veiy 
f{_  ^^--^^^^^^  M      carefully  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  acetic  add  from 

r  ^     a  burette  being  certain  to  note  the  exact  vdume 

of  the  acid  used.  The  add  should  be  added  drop 
by  drop,  the  albumin  mixture  being  gently  shaken 
during  the  process.  AddTadd  imtil  the  predfn- 
tate  which  forms  at  each  addition  b  no  longer  dissolved  when  the  albumin  is 
shaken,  and  an  opalescent  mixture  is  secured.  (It  is  generally  rather  difficult 
to  determine  this  point,  inasmuch  as  suspended  air  bubbles  may  simulate  a 
predpitate.)  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  milky,  indicating  that  a  permanent  pre- 
dpitate  has  formed,  run  in  from  the  burette  i  c.c.  of  the  acetic  add.  This  should 
produce  a  heavy  white  precipitate.  Now  take  the  burette  reading  to  determine 
the  exact  volume  of  acid  used  in  the  treatment  of  100  c.c.  of  the  albumin  mixture. 

^Hopkins  and  Pinkus:  Jour.  Physiol. ^  23. 

*  If  not  perfectly  fresh  the  albumin  will  not  cr>'stallize. 
•Note  the  odor  of  ammonia.    What  causes  it? 

*  Sometimes  better  results  are  obtained  by  permitting  the  mixture  to  stand  tevertl 
hours  before  filtering. 


Fig.  36. — Coagulation  Tempesa- 
TURE  Apparatus. 


Recalculate  the  exact  volume  of  acid  necessary  to  precipitate  the  remaining  portion 
^■f  the  original  albumin  mixture  and  add  this  calculated  quantity.  Mix  the  two 
^^ortions  of  albumin  and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  Remove  a  drop  of  the  suspended 
material  to  a  slide  and  examine  microscopically.  Crystals  in  the  form  of  fine 
needles  will  be  observed.  This  is  the  crystallized  egg  albumin.  To  recrystallize, 
filter  off  the  crystals  and  dissolve  them  in  the  smallest  possible  volume  of  water. 
Filter,  and  to  the  filtrate  carefully  add  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  until  a  faint, 
permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  Allow  the  mLxture  to  stand  several  hours  and 
examine  as  before.  The  cr>'5tals  of  albumin  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  when 
first  examined. 

The  above  method  may  also  be  used  for  crystalling  serum  albumin  from  the 
fresh  blood  serum  of  the  horse,  mule  or  ass. 

15,  Preparation  of  Powdered  Egg  Albumiii. — This  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 
Ordinary  egiir- white  finely  divided  by  means  of  scissors  or  a  beater  is  treated  with 
4  volumes  of  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  at 
about  5o**C,  and  the  residue  powdered  in  a  mortar. 

16,  Tests  on  Powdered  Egg  Albumin. — ^With  powdered  albuimn  prepared  as 
described  above  (by  yourself  or  fumisbed  by  the  instructor),  try  the  following 

^B     (a)  Solubility. — Test  tlie  solubility  of  the  albuimn  in  water,  sodium  chloride, 
^^ihite  add  and  alkali. 
I  (b)  Millon's  ReactioiL 

(c)  Glyoiylic  Acid  Reaction  (Hopkins -Col e).—^When  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  protein  in  solid  form  this  reaction  should  be  conducted  as  follows: 
Place  5  c.c,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test-tube  and  add  carefully,  by 
iDeans  of  a  pipette,  3-5  ex.  of  Hopkins-Cole  reagent.  Introduce  a  sniall  amount 
of  the  solid  substance  to  be  tested,  agitate  the  tube  slightly,  and  note  that  the 
mspended  pieces  assume  a  reddish -violet  color,  which  is  the  characteristic  end- 
reaction  of  the  Hopkins-Cole  test ;  later  the  solution  will  also  assume  the  reddish- 
violet  color. 

(d)  Composition  Test.— Heat  some  of  the  dry  powder  in  a  dry  test-tube  in 
n^ch  is  suspended  a  strip  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper  and  across  the  mouth  of 
vtikll  is  placed  a  piece  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  lead  acetate  solution. 
As  the  powder  is  heated  it  chars,  indicatiiig  the  presence  of  carbon ;  the  fumes  of 
ammonia  are  evolved,  turning  the  red  litmus  paper  blue  and  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  the  lead  acetate  paper  is  blackened,  indicating 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  and  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  side  of  the  tube 
indicates  the  presence  of  hydrogen.  Moisture  indicates  hydrogen  only  in  case 
both  powder  and  test-tube  used  in  the  test  are  absolutely  dry. 

(e)  Coagulation  Test. — Immerse  a  dry  test-tube  containing  a  little  powdered 
tQ  albumin  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  moments.  Remove  and  test  the  solubility 
of  the  albumin  according  to  the  directions  given  under  (a)  above.  It  is  still 
Mhhk.  Why  has  it  not  been  coagulated?  Repeat  the  above  experiments 
lith  powdered  serum  albumin  and  see  how  the  results  compare  with  those 
Jott  obtained. 

SULPHUR  IN   PROTEIN 

Sulphur  is  believed  to  be  present  in  two  different  forms  in  the  pro- 
tern  molecule.    The  first  form,  which  is  present  in  greatest  amount, 
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is  that  loosely  combined  with  carbon  and  hydrogen.  An  example  of 
this  combination  is  shown  in  cystine, 

CHiS— SCH, 

I  I 

CHNH,    CHNH, 

I  .      I 

COOH      COOH 

Sulphur  in  this  form  is  variously  termed  unaxidized^  loosely  combined^ 
mercaptan,  and  lead-blackening  sulphur.  The  second  form  is  combined 
in  a  more  stable  manner  with  carbon  and  oxygen  and  is  kn^wn  as 
oxidized  or  acid  sulphur.  The  protamines  are  the  only  class  of  sulphur- 
free  proteins. 

Tests  por  Sulphur 

1.  Tests  for  Unoxidized  Sulphur. — (a)  To  equal  volumes  of  KOH  and  egg 
albumin  solutions  in  a  test-tube  add  i-a  drops  of  lead  acetate  solution  and  boil  flie 
mixture.  Unoxidized  sulphur  is  indicated  by  a  darkening  of  the  sohitionf  tiie 
color  deepening  into  a  black  if  sufficient  sulfur  is  present  Add  hydrochloric 
acid  and  note  the  characteristic  odor  evolved  from  the  solution.  Write  ^e  reac- 
tions for  this  test,  (b)  Place  equal  volumes  of  KOH  and  egg  albumin  solutions 
in  a  test-tube  and  boil  the  mixture  vigorously.  Cool,  make  add  wi^  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  add  1-2  drops  of  lead  acetate.  A  darkening  indicates  ^e  pres- 
ence of  unoxidized  sulphur. 

2.  Test  for  Total  Sulphur  (Unoxidized  and  Oxidized).— Place  ^e  substance 
to  be  examined  (powdered  egg  albumin)  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  add  a  suit- 
able amotmt  of  solid  fusion  oiixture  (sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate 
mixed  in  the  proportion  2:1)  and  heat  carefully  until  a  colorless  mixture  results. 
(Sodium  peroxide  may  be  used  in  place  of  this  fusion  mixture  if  desired.)  Cool, 
dissolve  the  cake  in  a  little  warm  water  and  filter.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heat  it  to  the  boiling-point  and  add  a  small  amount  of  barium  chlo- 
ride solution.  A  white  precipitate  forms  if  sulphur  is  present  What  is  ftds 
precipitate? 

GLOBULINS 

Globulins  are  simple  proteins  especially  predominant  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  albumins  and  in  com- 
mon with  them  give  all  the  ordinary  protein  tests.  Globulins  differ 
from  the  albumins  in  being  insoluble  in  pure  (salt-free)  water.  They 
are,  however,  soluble  in  neutral  solutions  of  salts  of  strong  bases  with 
strong  acids.  Most  globulins  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
saturation  with  solid  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  As  a 
class  they  are  much  less  stable  than  the  albumins,  a  fact  shown  by  the 
increasing  difficulty  with  which  a  globulin  dissolves  during  the  course  of 
successive  reprecipitations. 

We  have  used  an  albumin  of  animal  origin  (egg  albumin),  for  all 
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ie  protein  tests  thus  far,  whereas  the  globulin  to  be  studied  will  be 
prepared  from  a  vegetable  source.  There  being  no  essential  difference 
between  animal  and  vegetable  proteins,  the  vegetable  globulin  we  shall 
study  may  be  taken  as  a  true  type  of  all  globulins,  both  animal  and 
vegetable. 

Experiments  on  Globulin 

Preparation  of  the  Globulin.— Extract  20-30  grams  (a  handful)  of  crushed 
hemp  seed  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride  for  one-half  hour  at 
do'^C*  Filter  while  hot  through  a  paper  moistened  with  5  per  cent  sodium  chloride 
solution.  Place  the  filtrate  in  a  water-bath  at  6o''C,  and  allow  both  to  cool 
S|Kmtaneously  and  stand  for  24  hours  in  order  that  the  globulin  may  crystallize 
slowly  as  the  temperature  of  the  bath  falls.  In  case  the  filtrate  is  cloudy  it  should 
be  warmed  to  6o^C.  in  order  to  produce  a  clear  solution.    The  globulin  is  soluble 
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Fig.  37. — Lui^siiN. 

Eot  5  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  and  is  thus  extracted  from  the  hemp 

seed,  but  upon  coohng  this  solution  much  of  the  globulin  separates  in  crystalline 

(omL    This  particular  globulin  is  called  edestin*    It  crystallizes  in  several 

different  forms,  chiefly  octahedra  (see  Fig.  37,  above).     (The  crystalline  form 

0!  excelsin,  a  protein  obtained  from  the  Brazil  nut^  is  shown  in  Fig.  58,  p.  tio. 

This  vegetable  protein  crystalKzes  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  plates,)     Filter 

08  the  edestin  and  make  the  following  tests  on  the  crystalline  body  and  on  the 

filtrate  which  still  contains  some  of  the  extracted  globulin. 

Tests  on  Crystallized  Edestin.^Microscopical  examination  (see  Fig,  37). 

(2)  Solubility. — Try  the  solubility  in  tiie  ordinary  solvents  (see  page  11), 
Keep  these  solubilities  in  mind  for  comparison  with  those  of  edestan,  to  be  made 
^t«  (see  page  115). 

(3)  Millon's  Reaction. 

(4)  Coagulation  Test. —Place  a  small  amount  of  &e  globulin  in  a  test-tube,  add 
^  ^fittle  water  and  boil.    Now  add  dilute  hydrochloric  add  and  note  that  the  pro- 

tcb  no  longer  dissolves*    It  has  been  coagulated. 
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(5)  Dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  edestin  in  o.a  per  cent  hydrochloric  add 
and  preserve  this  add  solution  for  use  in  the  experiments  on  proteans  (see  pige 

115). 

Tests  on  Edestin  Filtrate.— (i)  Influence  of  Protein  Predpitants.— Tky  t 
few  protein  predpitants  such  as  nitric  add,  tannic  add,  picric  add,  and  merauic 
diloride. 

(a)  Biuret  Test 

(3)  Coagulation  Test— Boil  some  of  the  filtrate  in  a  test-tube.  What 
happens? 

Im  (4)  Saturation  with  Sodium  Chloride.— Saturate  some  of  the  filtrate  with 
solid  sodium  chloride.  How  does  this  result  differ  from  tiut  obtained  1900 
saturating  egg  albumin  solution  with  solid  sodium  chloride? 


Fig.  38. — ExcELSiN,  The  Pkotein  of  the  Brazil  Nut. 
(Drawn  from  crystals  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  New  Haven,  Coon.) 

(5)  Precipitation  by  Dilution.— Dilute  some  of  the  filtrate  with  lO-islSrohmies 
of  water.    Why  does  the  globulin  precipitate? 

Glutelins 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  particularly  by  Osborne,  that  after 
extracting  the  seeds  of  cereals  with  water,  neutral  salt  solutiony  and 
strong  alcohol,  there  still  remains  a  residue  which  contains  protein 
material  which  may  be  extracted  by  very  dilute  acid  or  alkali.  These 
proteins  which  are  insoluble  in  all  neutral  solvents,  but  readily  soluble 
in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalis  are  called  glutelins.  The  only  member 
of  the  group  which  has  yet  received  a  name  is  the  glutenin  of  wheat, 
a  protein  which  constitutes  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  gluten,  the  re- 
mainder being  principally  gliadin.  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
glutelins  occur  as  constituents  of  all  seeds. 
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Gluten:  Preparation  and  Tests. i— To  about  50  grams  of  wheat  flour  in  a 
I  casserole  or  evaporating  dish,  add  a  little  water  and  wijt  thorougbljr  unti]  a  stiff 
tdough  results.  Knead  this  dough  thoroughly  and  pennit  it  to  stand  for  about  a 
[luilf  hour.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  maiimum  quantity  of  gluten  may  be 
obtained.  Treat  the  dough  with  about  200  ex,  of  water  and  knead  it  thoroughly. 
Note  the  yellowish  color  of  the  dough  and  the  milky  appearance  of  the  water  due 
to  suspended  starch  granules*  (Place  a  drop  of  the  suspension  on  a  slide,  cover 
with  a  cover  slip,  run  underneath  the  slip  a  drop  of  iodine  solution  and  observe 
the  stained  starch  granules  under  the  microscope.)  Filter  and  apply  a  protein 
color  reaction  (see  page  g8)  to  the  filtrate.  It  should  be  positive,  indicating 
that  water-soluble  proteins  were  present  in  the  flour.  Add  fresh  water  to  the 
dough  and  repeat  the  kneading  process.  Continue  this  procedure  with  fresh 
addition  of  water  until  practically  no  starch  granules  are  noted  in  suspension. 
To  a  small  piece  of  the  yellow,  fibrous  gluten  apply  Millon's  Reaction  (page  98), 
This  test  shows  gluten  to  be  protein  materiaL  Utilize  the  remainder  of  the 
gluten  in  the  preparation  of  gliadin  (page  112)* 

Glutenin ;  Preparation  and  Tests*^(In  the  preparation  of  gliadin  (page  112) 
H  is  customary  to  remove  this  prolamin  from  tiie  crude  gluten  by  extracting  with 
70  per  cent  alcohoL  Inasmuch  as  gluten  consists  chiefly  of  gliadin  and  glutenin 
the  portion  of  the  gluten  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  alcohol -soluble 
protein  gliadin  may  be  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  glutenin.) 

To  the  finely  divided  residue  from  the  preparation  of  gliadin  (page  112)  in  a 
flask  or  bottie  add  about  250  ex*  of  70  per  cent  alcohoL  Allow  to  stand  for  about 
48  hours  with  repeated  shaking  in  order  to  remove  any  remaining  gliadin. 
Crude  glutenin  remains.  To  purify  the  glutenin  treat  it  in  a  mortar,  with  suffi- 
cieat  0*2  per  cent  NaOH  to  dissolve  it,  and  filter  the  Uqmd  through  a  wet  pleated 
filter.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  carefully,  with  0.2  per  cent  HCl  adding  tiie  acid 
drop  by  drop  with  thorough  mixing  after  each  addition*  (The  glutenin  is  sol- 
nllle  in  excess  of  acid,)  Filter  ofl  the  glutenin  precipitate  and  wash  several 
times  with  70  per  cent  alcohol  and  finally  with  water.    Apply  the  following  tests : 

1.  Solubility  in  water,  salt  solution,  0.2  per  cent  HCl  and  0.5  per  cent  NaiCOt* 

2.  MUlon's  Reaction. 

PtolaBmis  (Alcohol-soluble  Proteins) 

The  term  prolamin  has  been  proposed  by  Osborne  for  the  group  of 
proteins  formerly  termed  * 'alcohol-soluble  proteins."  The  name  is 
very  appropriate  inasmuch  as  these  proteins  yield,  upon  hydrolysis, 
espedaliy  large  amounts  of  proline  and  ammonia.  The  prolamins  are 
simple  proteins  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol  and  other 
neutral  solvents,  but  are  soluble  in  70  to  80  per  cent  alcohol  and  in  dilute 
adds  and  alkalis*  They  occur  widely  distributed,  particularly  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom*  The  only  prolamins  yet  described  are  the  zein  of 
maize,  the  hardein  of  barley,  the  gliadin  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  the  bynin 
of  malt.    They  yield  relatively  large  amounts  of  glutamic  acid  on  hy- 

^This  ezperiment  as  well  as  those  on  glui^nin  and  gliaddn  which  follow  have  been 
idapted  from  dkeclions  given  id  Laboiatory  Notes  oi  Professor  Giea^  College  of  Phyiidaiia 
and  Surgeooiy  New  York« 
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drolysis  but  no  lysin.  The  largest  percentage  of  glutamic  add  (43.66 
per  cent)  ever  obtained  as  a  decomposition  product  of  a  protein  sab- 
stance  has  very  recently  been  obtained  by  Osborne  and  Guest  from  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  prolamin  gliadin}  This  yield  of  glutamic  acid  is  also 
the  largest  amount  of  any  single  decomposition  product  yet  obtained 
from  any  protein  except  protamines. 

Gliadin:  Preparation  and  Tests.— Introduce  the  finely  divided  crude  gtntes 
as  prepared  on  page  iii  into  a  flask  or  bottle,  add  about  350  cc  of  70  per  ccot 
alcohol*  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  34  hours  with  occasional  shaking.  Fitter 
(retaining  the  undissolved  portion  for  preparation  of  glutenin,  page  1 1  x ) ,  evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  water-bath.  Pulverize  the  dry 
material.    Apply  the  following  tests  to  this  gliadin  powder: 

Solubility  and  Protein  Tests. — ^Test  the  solubility  in  alcohol  (30  per  cent, 
50  per  cent  and  70  per  cent),  water,  0.9  per  cent  NaCl,  0.3  per  cent  HCl  and  0.5 
per  cent  NasCOa.  Shake  each  test  repeatedly  and  filter.  To  the  filtrate  apply 
Coagulation  test  (page  105)  and  Biuret  test  (page  xoo). 

Albuminoids   (Scleroproteins) 

The  albuminoids  yield  hydrolytic  products  similar  to  those  obtained 
from  the  other  simple  proteins  already  considered,  thus  indicating  that 
they  possess  essentially  the  same  chemical  structure.  They  differ  from 
all  other  proteins,  whether  simple,  conjugated,  or  derived,  in  that  they 
are  insoluble  in  all  neutral  solvents.  The  albuminoids  include  "the 
principal  organic  constituents  of  the  skeletal  structure  of  ^.TiimaU  as 
well  as  their  external  covering  and  its  appendages."  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal albuminoids  are  keratin^  elastin^  collagen,  reticulin,  spongin^  and 
fibroin.  Gelatin  cannot  be  classed  as  an  albuminoid  although  it  is  a 
transformation  product  of  collagen.  The  various  albuminoids  differ 
from  each  other  in  certain  fundamental  characteristics  which  will  be 
considered  in  detail  under  Epithelial  and  Connective  Tissue  (sec 
Chapter  XIX). 

CONJUGATED  PROTEINS 

Conjugated  proteins  consist  of  a  protein  molecule  united  to  some 
other  molecule  or  molecules  otherwise  than  as  a  salt.  We  have  glyco- 
proteins y  nuclcoproteins,  hemoglobins  (chromoproteins),  phosphoproteins 
and  lecitho proteins  as  the  live  classes  of  conjugated  proteins. 

Glycoproteins  may  be  considered  as  compounds  of  the  protein  molc- 

^  Osborne  and  Guest:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.f  9,  425,  1911.  Up  to  this  time  the  yield  of 
41.32  per  cent  obtained  by  Kleinschmitt  from  hordein  was  the  maximum  yield. 

*  Bailey  and  Blish  claim  that  50  per  cent  alcohol  is  more  satisfactory  (/our.  Bid, 
Chem.,  23,  345,  1915). 
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(Hile  with  a  substance  or  substances  containing  a  carbohydrate  group 
other  than  a  nucleic  acid.  The  glycoproteins  yield,  upon  decomposition, 
protein  and  carbohydrate  derivatives,  notably  glucosamine,  CH2OH.- 
[CHOH),.CH(NH,).CH0,  and  galactosamine,  OHCH,.(CHOH),.CH- 
(NHs).CHO.  The  principal  glycoproteins  are  mucoids,  mucins ,  and 
zhondroproieins.  By  the  term  mucoid  we  may  in  general  designate 
those  glycoproteins  which  occur  in  tissues,  such  as  tendomucoid  from 
tendinous  tissue  and  osseomucoid  from  bone.  (For  the  preparation  of 
tendomucoid  see  Chapter  XIX.)  The  elementary  composition  of  these 
typical  mucoids  is  as  follows: 

N. 

Tendomucoid^ n .  75 

Osseomucoid* 12.22 

The  term  mucins  may  be  said  in  general  to  include  those  forms  of  glyco- 
proteins which  occur  in  the  secretions  and  fluids  of  the  body.  (For  the 
[reparation  of  salivary  mucin  see  Chapter  III.)  Chondroproteins  are 
so  named  because  chondromucoid,  the  principal  member  of  the  group, 
is  derived  from  cartilage  (chondrigen) .  Amyloid,^  which  appears  patho- 
logically in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  is  also  a  chondroprotein. 

The  phosphoproteins  are  considered  to  be  "compounds  of  the 

protein  molecule  and  some,  as  yet  undefined,  phosphorus-containing 

sabstances  other  than  a  nucleic  acid  or  lecithin.''    The  percentage  of 

phosphorus  in  phosphoproteins  is  very  similar  to  that  in  nucleoproteins, 

but  they  diiffer  from  this  latter  class  of  proteins  in  that  they  do  not 

yidd  any  purine  bases  upon  hydrolytic  cleavage.    Two  of  the  common 

pliosphoproteins  are  the  casein  of  milk  and  the  ovovitellin  of  the  egg- 

ydk.    The  phosphorus  in  these,  as  in  all  proteins,  exists  in  phosphoric 

add  radicals.     For  the  preparation  of  a  typical  phosphoprotein  (casein) 

sec  Chapter  XVIII. 

The  hemoglobins  (chromoproteins)  are  compounds  of  the  protein 
DMrtecule  with  hematin  or  some  similar  substance.  The  principal  mem- 
I  bo  of  the  group  is  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood.  Upon  hydrolytic  cleav- 
'  ^c  this  hemoglobin  yields  a  protein  termed  globin  and  a  coloring  matter 
temed  hemockromogen.  The  latter  substance  contains  iron  and  upon 
zoning  into  contact  with  oxygen  is  oxidized  to  form  Itematin.  Hemo- 
9«i«i,  another  member  of  the  class  of  hemoglobins,  occurs  in  the  blood 
^  certain    invertebrates,    notably    cephalopods,    gasteropods,    and 

^Chittenden  and  Gies:  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  i,  186,  1896. 

'H»wk  and  Gies:  Amer,  Jour.  FhysioLf  5,  387,  1901. 
,  'Not  to  be  confused  with  the  substance  amyloid  which  may  be  formed  from  cellulose 
l^P.49). 
8 
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Crustacea*  Hemocyanin  generally  contains  either  copper^  manganese, 
or  zinc  in  place  of  the  iron  of  the  hemoglobin  molecule.  For  the  prepa- 
ration of  hemoglobin  in  crystalline  form  see  Chapter  XV. 

The  lecitko proteins  consist  of  a  protein  molecule  joined  to  lecithin^ 
They  have  been  comparatively  little  studied  and  may  possibly  be 
mixtures  of  protein  and  lecithin. 

For  consideration  of  nucleo proteins  see  Chapter  VI. 


DERIVED  PROTEINS 


i 


These  substances  are  derivatives  which  are  formed  through  hydro- 
lytic  changes  of  the  original  protein  molecule*  They  may  be  di\dded 
into  two  groups,  the  primary  protein  derivatives  and  the  secondary 
protein  derivatives.  The  term  secondary  derivatives  is  made  use  of 
in  this  connection  since  the  formation  of  the  primary  derivatives  gener- 
aUy  precedes  the  formation  of  these  secondary  derivatives.  These 
derived  proteins  are  obtained  from  native  simple  proteins  by  hy- 
drolyses  of  various  kinds,  e.g.,  through  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis, 
heat,  or  enzymes.  The  particular  class  of  derived  protein  desired 
regulates  the  method  of  treatment  to  which  the  native  protein  is 
subjected. 


Primary  Protein  Derivatives 


d 


The  primary  protein  derivatives  are  ** apparently  formed  through 
hydrolytic  changes  which  involve  only  slight  alterations  of  the  protein 
molecule/'  This  class  includes  ptokans,  meiaproieins  and  coagulated 
proteins. 

PROTEANS 

Proteans  are  those  insoluble  protein  substances  which  are  produced 
from  proteins  originally  soluble  through  the  incipient  action  of  water, 
enzymes,  or  very  dilute  acids.  It  is  well  known  that  globulins  become 
insoluble  upon  repeated  reprecipitaUon  and  it  may  possibly  be  found  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  proteans  are  transformed  globulins.  Osborne, 
however,  believes  that  nearly  all  proteins  may  give  rise  to  proteans. 
This  investigator  who  has  so  very  thoroughly  investigated  many  of 
the  vegetable  proteins  claims  that  the  hydrogen  ion  is  the  active  agent 
in  the  transformation.  The  protean  produced  from  the  transformation 
of  edestin  is  called  edestan,  that  produced  from  myosin  is  called  myosan, 
etc.  The  name  protean  was  first  given  to  this  class  of  proteins  by  Os- 
borne in  1900  in  connection  with  his  studies  of  edestin. 
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Experiments  on  Proteans 

Preparation  and  Study  of  Edestan. — Prepare  edestin  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  on  page  log.  Bring  the  edestin  into  solution  in  0.2  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  permit  the  acid  solution  to  stand  for  about  one-half  hourJ  Neutral- 
ize with  a  0,5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  filter  off  the  precipitate  of 
edestan  and  make  the  follomng  tests: 

t.  Solubility. — Try  the  sokbility  in  water,  sodium  chloride,  dilute  acid  and 
alkali.  Note  the  altered  solubility  of  the  e4eslan  as  compared  with  that  of  edestin 
(seepage  109). 

2.  Millon^s  Reaction. 

3.  Coagulation  Test. — Place  a  small  amount  of  the  protean  in  a  test-tube, 
tdd  a  little  water  and  boil.  Now  add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  note  that 
the  protein  no  longer  dissolves.     It  has  been  coagulated. 

4.  Tests  on  Edestan  Solution.^Dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  edestan  pre- 
dpitatc  in  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  make  the  following  tests: 

(a)  Biur€t  Test 

(h)  Influence  of  Protein  FrecipUants. — ^Try  a  few  protein  precipitants  sucb  as 
fkm  acid  and  mercuric  dUoride, 


BdETAPROTEmS 

The  metaproteins  are  formed  from  the  native  simple  proteins 
through  an  action  similar  to  that  by  which  proteans  are  formed.  In 
j  the  case  of  the  meiaprokins,  however,  the  changes  in  the  original  pro- 
tern  molecule  are  more  profound.  These  derived  proteins  are  char- 
acterized by  being  soluble  in  very  weak  acids  and  alkalis,  but  insoluble 
in  neutral  fluids.  The  metaproteins  were  formerly  termed  albuminates^ 
f  but  inasmuch  as  the  termination  ate  signifies  a  salt  it  has  always  been 
LlODoewhat  of  a  misnomer. 

Two  of  the  principal  metaproteins  are  the  acid  metaprolein  or  so- 

called  acid  albuminate  and  the  alkali  melapratein  or  so-called  alkali 

albuminate.     They  differ  from  the  native  simple  proteins  principally  in 

being  insoluble  in  sodium  chloride  solution  and  in  not  being  coagulated 

^ept  when  suspended  in  neutral  fluids.    Both  forms  of  metaprotein 

W  precipitated  upon  the  approximate  neutralization  of  their  solutions. 

They  are  precipitated  by  saturating  their  solutions  vnih  ammonium  sul- 

pktc,  and  by  sodium  chloride  also,  provided  they  are  dissolved  in 

aa  add  solution.    Acid  metaprotein  contains  a  higher  percentage  of 

nitrogen  and  sulphur  than  the  alkali  metaprotein  from  the  same  source, 

since  some  of  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  of  the  original  protein  is  liberated 

in  the  formation  of  the  latter.     Because  of  this  fact,  it  is  impossible 

to  transform  an  alkali  metaprotein  into  an  acid  metaprotein,  while  it 

is  possible  to  reverse  the  process  and  transform  the  acid  metaprotein 

inlo  the  alkali  modification. 

'  Tlie  ede&tan  solution  preserved  from  experiment  (5),  p»  no,  may  be  used. 
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Experiments  on  Metaproteins 

ACID  METAPRGTEIN  (ACID  ALBUIONATE) 

Preparation  and  Study.— Take  35  grams  of  hashed  lean  beef  washed  fine 
from  the  major  portion  of  blood  and  inorganic  matter,  and  place  it  in  a  medium- 
sized  beaker  with  100  c.c.  of  0.3  per  cent  HCL  Place  it  on  a  boiling  water-bafli 
for  one-half  hour,  filter,  cool,  and  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  parts.  Neutrafite 
the  first  part  with  dilute  KOH  solution,  filter  off  the  precipitate  of  add  metqvD- 
tein  and  make  ^e  following  tests : 

(i)  Solubility. — Solubility  in  the  ordinary  sohrents  (see  page  ai). 

(a)  Millon's  Reaction. 

(3)  Coagulation  Test — Suspend  a  little  of  the  metaprotein  in  water  (neotnl 
solution)  and  heat  to  boiling  for  a  few  moments.  Now  add  i-a  drops  of  KOK 
solution  to  the  water  and  see  if  the  metaprotein  is  still  soluble  in  dilute  alkilL 
What  is  the  result  and  why? 

(4)  Test  for  Unozidized  Sulphur  (see  page  108). 

Subject  the  second  part  of  the  original  solution  to  the  following  tests : 

(5)  Coagulation  Test — ^Heat  some  of  the  solution  to  boiling  in  a  test-tobe* 
Does  it  coagulate? 

(6)  Biuret  Test 

(7)  Influence  of  Protein  Predpitants.— Try  a  few  protein  predpitants  sudi  t^ 
picric  add  and  mercuric  chloride.  How  do  the  results  obtained  compare  wi0a 
those  from  the  experiments  on  egg  albumin?    (See  page  103.) 

ALKALI  metaprotein  (ALKAU  ALBUMINATE) 

Preparation  and  Study. — Carefully  separate  the  white  from  the  j60l  of  a* 
hen's  egg  and  place  the  former  in  an  evaporating  dish.  Add  concentrated  potas- 
sium hydroxide  solution,  drop  by  drop,  stirring  continuously.  The  mass  gradn- 
ally  thickens  and  finally  assumes  the  consistency  of  jelly.  This  is  solid  aDoE 
metaprotein  or  "Lieberkiihn's  jelly."  Do  not  add  an  excess  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide or  the  jelly  will  dissolve.  Cut  it  into  small  pieces,  place  a  doth  or  wire  gauze 
over  the  dish,  and  by  means  of  running  water  wash  the  pieces  free  from  adherent 
alkali.  Now  add  a  small  amount  of  water,  which  forms  a  weak  alkaline  solutioa 
with  the  alkali  within  the  pieces,  and  dissolve  the  jelly  by  gentle  heat  Cool  the 
solution  and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Proceed  as  follows  with  the  first  part: 
Neutralize  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  noting  the  odor  of  the  liberated  hydro- 
gen sulphide  as  the  alkali  metaprotein  predpitates.  Filter  off  the  prec^tate 
and  test  as  for  add  metaprotein  (tests  i,  a,  3  and  4),  above,  noting  particolaily 
the  sulphur  test.  How  does  this  test  compare  with  that  given  by  the  add  meta- 
protein? Make  tests  on  the  second  part  of  the  solution  the  same  as  for  add 
metaprotein  (tests  5,  6  and  7)  above. 

Coagulated  Proteins 

These  derived  proteins  are  produced  from  unaltered  protein  mate- 
rials by  heat,  by  long  standing  under  alcohol,  or  by  the  continuous 
movement  of  their  solutions  such  as  that  produced  by  rapid  stirring  or 
shaking.     In  particular  instances,  such  as  the  formation  of  fibrin  from 
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fibrinogen  (see  page  260),  the  coagulation  may  be  produced  by  enzyme 
action.  Ordinary  soluble  proteins  after  ha\dng  been  transformed  into 
the  coagulated  modification  are  no  longer  soluble  in  the  ordinary  sol- 
^K vents.  Upon  being  heated  in  the  presence  of  strong  adds  or  alkalis » 
^'coagulated  proteins  are  converted  into  metaproteins. 
f  Many  proteins  coagulate  at  an  approximately  fixed  temperature 

[  under  definite  conditions  (see  pages  105  and  368).  This  characteristic 
^B  may  be  applied  to  separate  different  coagulable  proteins  from  the  same 
^■solution  by  fractional  coagulation.  The  coagulation  temperature  fre- 
quently may  serve  in  a  measure  to  identify  proteins  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  melting-point  or  boiling-point  of  many  other  organic  substances. 
The  separation  of  proteins  by  fractional  coagulation  is  thus  analogous 
to  the  separation  of  volatile  substances  hy  m^einsoi  fractional  disliUation, 
This  method  of  separating  proteins  is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  however, 
inasmuch  as  proteins  in  solution  have  different  effects  upon  one  another 
and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  solvent  causes  a 
variation  in  the  temperature  at  which  a  given  protein  coagulates.  The 
nature  of  the  process  involved  in  the  coagulation  of  proteins  by  heat 
is  not  well  understood,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  addition  to  the  altered 
arrangement  of  the  component  atoms  in  the  molecule,  there  is  a  mild 
hydrolysis  which  is  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  minute  amounts 
of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur.  The  presence  of  a  neutral  salt 
or  a  trace  of  mineral  acid  may  facilitate  the  coagulation  of  a  protein 
solutioB  (see  page  105),  whereas  any  appreciable  amount  of  acid  or 
alkali  will  retard  or  entirely  prevent  such  coagulation. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  coagulation  of  proteins  by  heat  pro- 
I  ceeds  in  two  stages:^  first,  a  reaction  between  the  protein  and  the  hot 
^Mrater  (denaturation),  and  second,  an  agglutination  or  separation  of  the 
altered  protein  in  particulate  form.  The  concentration  of  acid,  or 
hydrogen  ion,  in  the  solution  influences  the  coagulation  of  proteins,  such 
that  the  original  protein  is  acted  upon  less  readily  by  hot  water  alone 
than  in  the  presence  of  acid.  The  formation  of  the  coagulum  is  ac- 
companied by  the  disappearance  of  the  free  acid  from  the  solution, 
indicating  the  formation  of  a  protein  salt.  A  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  hydrolyzed  and  unhydrolyzed  portions  of  the  pro- 
tein salt,  due  to  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the  unhydrolyzed 
portion  is  precipitated,  results  in  the  gradual  removal  of  both  pro- 
tein and  add  from  the  solution.  This  has  been  offered  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  decreasing  acidity. 

According  to  Chick  and  Martin,  the  addition  of  neutral  salts  to  the 
acid  solution  of  the  salt-free  protein  to  be  coagulated  results  in  B,d€€r€ased 
*  Chick  asd  M&rtin:  Jourmd  of  Physiology,  43   i,  igit. 
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rate  of  coagulation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  concen- 
tration of  the  free  acid,  which  results  from  the  disturbance  of  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  protein  and  acid  and  also  in  part  to  the  direct  influence 
which  the  salts  exert  upon  the  protein.  The  presence  of  neutral  salts, 
may  under  certain  circumstances  facilitate  the  coagulation  of  proteins 
by  heat. 

The  temperature  at  which  egg-white  is  coagulated  causes  a  diflference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  coagulum.^  Coagulated  egg-white  which  has 
been  immersed  in  water  at  a  lam  temperature  and  then  gradually  heated 
to  the  coagulating  temperature  is  more  translucent  and  has  a  bluish 
color,  whereas  egg-white  which  has  been  immersed  in  water  heated  to  a 
temperature  above  the  coagulating  temperature  is  creamy  white  in 
color.    They  also  possess  different  digestibilities. 

Experiments  on  Coagulated  Protein 

Ordinary  coagulated  egg-white  may  be  used  in  the  following  tests : 

1.  Solubility.— Try  the  solubility  of  soiall  pieces  of  coagulated  protein  in 
each  of  the  ordinary  solvents  (see  page  21  )• 

2.  Millon's  Reaction, 

3.  Xanthoproteic  Reaction* — Partly  dissolve  a  medium-sized  piece  of  the 
protein  in  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Cool  the  solution  and  add  an  excess  of 
ammonium  hydroxide.  Both  the  protein  solution  and  the  undissolved  protein 
will  be  colored  orange. 

4.  Biuret  Test. — Partly  dissolve  a  medium-sized  piece  of  the  protein  in  con- 
centrated potassium  hydroxide  solution.  If  the  proper  dilution  of  copper  sul- 
phate solution  is  now  added  the  white  coagulated  protein,  as  well  as  the  protein 
solution,  will  assume  the  characteristic  purplish-violet  color. 

5.  Glyoxylic  Acid  Reaction  (Hopkins -Cole),— Conduct  this  test  according  to 
the  modification  given  on  page  99. 


Secondary  Ptotein  Derivatives 

These  derivatives  result  from  a  more  profound  cleavage  of  the  protein 
molecule  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  primary  deriva- 
tives.    The  class  included  proleoses,  peptones,  and  pepUdes. 

PROTEOSES  AM)  PEPTONES 

Proteoses  are  intermediate  products  in  the  digestion  of  proteins  by 
proteolytic  enzymes,  as  well  as  in  the  decomposition  of  proteins  by  hy- 
drolysis and  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  through  the  action  of  bacteria. 
Proteoses  are  called  albumoses  by  some  writers,  but  it  seems  more  logical 
to  reserve  the  term  albumose  for  the  proteose  of  albumin. 

Peptones  are  formed  after  the  proteoses  and  it  has  been  customary  to 

^  Frank:  Jtmmal  &J  BiologicaJ  Chemistry ,  9,  463,  191 1. 
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consider  them  as  the  last  product  of  the  processes  before  mentioned 
which  still  possess  true  protein  characteristics.     In  other  words,  it  has 
been  considered  that  the  protein  nature  of  the  end-products  of  the 
cleavage  of  the  protein  molecule  ceased  with  the  peptones,  and  that  the 
simpler  bodies  formed  from  peptones  were  substances  of  a  different 
nature  (see  page  65),    However,  as  the  end-products  have  been  more 
carefully  studied,  it  has  been  found  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  designate 
the  exact  character  of  a  peptone  or  to  indicate  the  exact  point  at 
wtech  the  peptone  characteristic  ends  and  the  peptide  characteristic 
begins.    The  situation  regarding  the  proteoses,  peptones  and  peptides 
is  at  present  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  because  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  them.    The  exact  diflferences  between 
certain  members  of  the  peptone  and  peptide  groups  remain  to  be  more 
accurately  established.     It  has  been  quite  well  established  that  the 
peptones  are  peptides  or  mixtures  of  peptides,  but  the  term  peptide  is 
used  at  present  to  designate  only  those  possessing  a  definite  structure. 
There  are   several  proteoses   (protoproteose,   heteroproteose   and 
deuteroproteose) ,  and  at  least  two  peptones  (amphopeptone  and  anti- 
peptone),  which  result  from  proteolysis.     The  differentiation  of  the 
various  proteoses  and  peptones  at  present  in  use  is  rather  unsatisfactory. 
These  compounds  are  classified  according  to  their  varying  solubilities, 
especially  in  ammonium  sulphate  solutions  of  different  strengths.     The 
ttact  differences  in  composition  between  the  various  members  of  the 
group  remain  to  be  more   accurately  established.     Because  of  the 
difficulty  attending  the  separation  of  these  bodies,  pure  proteose  and 
peptone  are  not  easy  to  procure.     The  so-called  peptones  sold  com- 
mercially contain  a  large  amount  of  proteose.    As  a  class  the  proteoses 
and  peptones  are  very  soluble,  diffusible  bodies  which  are  non-coagu- 
Uble  by  heat.    Peptones  difer  from  proteoses  in  being  more  difusible^ 
im^ecipitable  by  (NH4)2S04,  and  by  their  failure  to  give  any  reaction 
iw7A  pot^sium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid^  potassio-mercuric  iodide 
^nd  HCl,  picric  acidf  and  trichloracetic  acid.     Peptones  may  be  pre- 
dpilated   by  phosphotungstic   add,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  absolute 
alcohol  and  tannic  acid,  but  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  may  dissolve 
tlie  precipitate-     The  so-called  primary  proteoses  are  precipitated  by 
HNOi  aind  are  the  only  members  of  the  proteose-peptone  group  which 
are  so  precipitated. 


Some  of  the  more  general  characteristics  of  the  proteose-peptone  group  may 
^  ooted  by  making  the  following  simple  tests  on  a  proteose-peptone  powder : 
U)  Solubility. — Solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  sodium  chloride  solution. 
(a)  Millon*s  Reaction. 
iHseolre  a  little  of  the  powder  in  water  and  test  the  solution  as  follows : 
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(i)  Precipitation  by  Picric  Acid.— To  5  cc  of  proteose-peptooe  solatioiiiiit 
test-tube  add  picric  add  until  a  permanent  precipitate  forma.  The  precqiilale 
disappears  on  heating  and  returns  on  cooling. 

(a)  Precipitation  by  a  Mineral  Add. — ^Try  the  precipitation  by  nitric  add. 

(3)  Coagulation  Test— ^Heat  a  little  proteose-peptone  solution  to  hoSBng, 
Does  it  coagulate  like  the  other  simple  proteins  studied? 

SEPARATION  OF  PROTEOSES  AND  PEPTONES^ 

Place  50  cc  of  proteose-peptone  solution  in  an  evaporating  dish  or  casserola^ 
and  half-saturate  it  with  ammonium  sulphate  solution,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solutioo. 
At  this  point  note  the  appearance  of  a  precipitate  of  the  primary  proteosea 
(protoproteose  and  heteroproteose).  Now  heat  the  half -saturated  solution  axuL 
its  suspended  predpitate  to  boiling  and  saturate  the  solution  with  solid  am- 
monium sulphate.  At  full  saturation  the  secondary  proteoses  (deuteroproteoses) 
are  predpitated.    The  peptones  remain  in  solution. 

Proceed  as  follows  with  the  predpitate  of  proteoses:  Collect  the  sticky 
predpitate  on  a  rubber-tipped  stirring  rod  or  remove  it  by  means  of  a  watdB- 
glass  to  a  small  evaporating  dish  and  dissolve  it  in  a  little  water.  To  remove  di9 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  adhered  to  the  predpitate  and  is  now  in  sohitioD^ 
add  barium  carbonate,  boil,  and  filter  off  the  predpitate  of  barium  sulpbate* 
Concentrate  the  proteose  solution  to  a  small  volume*  and  make  the  foUoW'-' 
ing  tests : 

(i)  Biuret  Test 

(2)  Predpitation  by  Nitric  Add.— What  would  a  predpitate  at  this  point 
indicate? 

(3)  Predpitation  by  Trichloracetic  Add.— This  predpitate  dissolves  oa 
heating  and  returns  on  cooling. 

(4)  Predpitation  by  Picric  Add.— This  predpitate  also  disappears  on  heat- 
ing and  returns  on  cooling. 

(5)  Predpitation  by  Potassio-mercuric  Iodide  and  Hydrochloric  Add. 

(6)  Coagulation  Test— Boil  a  little  in  a  test-tube.    Does  it  coagulate? 

(7)  Acetic  Add  and  Potassium  Ferrocyanide  Test. 

The  solution  containing  the  peptones  should  be  cooled  and  filtered,  and  tiie 
ammonium  sulphate  in  solution  removed  by  boiling  with  barium  carbonate  u 
described  above.  After  filtering  off  the  barium  sulphate  predpitate,  concentrata 
the  peptone  filtrate  to  a  small  volume  and  repeat  the  tests  as  given  under  iSaub 
proteose  solution,  above.  Also  try  the  predpitation  by  phosphotungstic  add 
and  by  tannic  add.  In  the  biuret  test  the  solution  should  be  made  very  strongly 
alkaline  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide. 

PEPTIDES 

The  peptides  are  "definitely  characterized  combinations  of  two  or 
more  amino  acids,  the  carboxyl  (COOH)  group  of  one  being  united 

^  The  separation  of  proteoses  and  peptones  by  means  of  fractional  predpitation  with 
ammonium  sulphate  does  not  possess  the  significance  it  was  once  supposed  to  poMcst  inas- 
much as  the  boundary  between  these  substances  and  feptides  is  not  well  defined  (see  p.  118). 

*  If  the  proteoses  are  desired  in  powder  form,  this  concentrated  proteose  solution  may  ' 
now  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  this  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with 
alcohol  and  with  ether,  may  be  dried  and  powdered. 
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with  the  amino  (NHs)  group  of  the  other  with  the  elimination  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water."  These  peptides  are  more  fully  discussed  on  pages  70 
and  118. 

REVIEW    OF    PROTEINS 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  student's  review  of  the  proteins,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  chart  similar  to  the  model  given  is  recommended.  The  signs 
•f  and  —  may  be  conveniently  used  to  indicate  positive  and  negative 
reactions. 


MODEL  CHART  FOR  REVIEW  PURPOSES 
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"Unknown  "Mixtures  and  Solutions  of  Proteins 

At  this  point  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  proteins  studied  will  be  tested  by  requiring  him  to  examine  sev- 
eral "unknown*'  protein  mixtures  or  solutions  and  make  full  report 
Bp«n  the  same.  The  scheme  given  on  page  122  may  be  used  in  this 
examination. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
NUCLEIC  ACIDS  AND  NUCLEOPROTEmS^ 

The  Nucleoproteins. — The  nucleoproteins  occur  widely  distributed 
m  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms,  being  found  in  nearly  all  cells  and 
particularly  in  the  nuclei  of  cells.  They  are  found  in  especially  large 
amounts  in  glandular  tissues  such  as  those  of  the  thymus,  pancreas  and 
spleen.  The  nucleoproteins  are  combinations  of  protein  with  a  phos- 
phorus-containing substance  known  as  nucleic  acid.  As  different  nu- 
cleic adds  exist  and  are  found  in  combination  with  different  proteins, 
a  variety  of  nucleoproteins  exist.  The  protein  combined  with  the 
nudeic  add  is  in  certain  cases  a  histone,  the  conjugated  protein  in 
this  case  being  called  a  nucleohistone. 

The  nucleoproteins  give  the  ordinary  protein  color  reactions.  They 
are  acidic  in  character  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  readily  soluble 
in  weak  alkali  but  are  precipitated  from  such  solution  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  add  in  excess  of  which  they  dissolve  with  more  or  less 
difficulty  although  readily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  We 
distinguish  them  from  mudns,  which  are  likewise  predpitated  by 
acetic  add  through  the  fact  that  the  latter  give  no  tests  for  phosphorus 
on  decomposition. 

The  nudeoproteins  are  very  complex  and  unstable  substances  and 
arc  probably  in  many  cases  to  be  considered  as  mixtures  of  protein  and 
nudeic  add  rather  than  as  definite  compounds.  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice  or  of  weak  add  nucleoproteins  lose  a  portion  of 
their  protein  content  and  are  transformed  into  a  rather  ill-defined  class 
of  substances  known  as  nucleins  which  still  possess  some  protein  in 
combination  with  the  nucleic  acid  molecule.  In  most  cases  the  decom- 
position does  not  proceed  further  in  gastric  digestion.  Through  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  however,  the  remainder  of  the  protein  is 
?lit  off  and  the  nucleic  acid  set  free.  The  decomposition  of  nucleo- 
protein  may  be  diagrammatically  expressed  thus,  although  the  course 
of  decomposition  is  probably  not  quite  so  simple  as  indicated. 

/For  review  d  the  literature  on  nucleic  acids  and  nucleases  see  Monograph  on  ''Nucleic 
Acidt"  by  Walter  Jones,  New  York,  1914,  Longmans  Green  &  Co. 
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The  Nucleic  Acids.— The  nucleic  acids  of  the  animal  body  ocd 
mainly  in  combination  with  protein  material  in  the  so-called  nucll 
proteins  of  which  they  form  the  characteristic  radicals  (see  page  1 2j 
The  amount  and  character  of  the  protein  with  which  the  nucleic  aC 
molecule  is  combined  varies  and  the  acid  may  in  certain  cases  be  fouj 
in  cells  in  a  free  form.  Naturally  those  tissues  are  richest  in  nucll 
acid  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  nuclear  material  and  j 
nucleoprotein.  Such  are  the  glandular  tissues  of  the  body  as  the  th; 
mus,  spleen,  pancreas,  liver,  etc.  The  heads  of  the  spermatozoa  CO 
sist  almost  entirely  of  nucleic  acid  in  combination  \\ith  protamine. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  a  distinct  class  of  substances,  characteria 
by  their  decomposition  products.  They  are  strongly  add  in  reactii 
and  contain  considerable  phosphorus.  They  may  be  divided  into  t\ 
main  groups,  the  animal  and  the  plant  nucleic  acids.  The  two  class 
differ  in  certain  respects  but  all  of  the  true  animal  nucleic  adds  appq 
to  be  practically  identical  in  composition.  Animal  nucleic  acid  is  mo 
readily  prepared  from  the  thymus  while  plant  nucleic  acid  is  ma 
readily  obtained  from  yeast. 

The  nucieic  adds  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  read| 
in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  weak  alki 
with  the  formation  of  the  alkali  salt.  If  pure  they  do  not  give  the  pr 
tein  color  reactions*  They  are  optically  active.  They  are  precipitate 
from  their  alkaline  solutions  by  HCl,  but  only  the  plant  nucleic  acid 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  In  weak  acid  solution  they  are  pred| 
tated  by  protein  the  combination  being  considered  a  '*nuclein.''  Thi 
form  insoluble  salts  with  alkaline  earth  and  heavy  metals*  The  sodin 
salt  of  animal  nucleic  acid  in  4  per  cent  solution  is  liquid  while  warm  bl 
solidifies  to  a  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling.  Plant  nucleic  acid  does  oi 
do  this. 

The  nudeic  adds  on  hydrolysis  yield  phosphoric  add,  purine  ai 
pyrimidine  bases,  and  a  carbohydrate  or  carbohydrate  derivative.  Tl 
composition  varies  shghtly  with  the  type  of  nucleic  acid.  Plant  nude 
adds  contain  a  pentose  group  while  animal  nucleic  acids  contain 
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hexose  group.  Both  types  contain  the  purine  bases,  guaaine  and 
adenine  and  the  pyrimidine  base  cytosine.  Plant  nucleic  acid  contains 
also  the  pyrimidine  base  uracil*  which  in  the  animal  nucleic  acid  is  sub- 
stituted by  the  base  thymine.  The  nucleic  acids  are  not,  however, 
simple  substances  whose  molecules  contain  a  single  phosphoric  acid  or 
carbohydrate  group.  They  are  apparently  combinations  of  several 
radicals  known  as  nuckolides  each  of  which  contains  one  carbohydrate 
group  combined  with  a  single  base  and  a  single  phosphoric  add 
molecule.  Thus  the  following  structural  formula  has  been  sug- 
gested for  yeast  nucleic  acid  by  Jones  and  Read*  indicating  that  it 
contains  four  nucleotide  radicals  linked  through  the  carbohydrate 
roups.  Levene*  does  not  consider  this  linkage  through  carbohydrate 
established*    AH  agree  that  the  compound  is  a  tetranucleotide. 
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Yeast  nucleic  acid  (tetranucleotide) 

The  cleavage  of  the  nucleic  acid  molecule  into  its  corresponding 
Qudeotldes  is  brought  about  during  digestion  by  enzymes  present  in  tlie 
intestinal  juice  and  intestinal  mucosa.  Enzymes  of  similar  origin 
act  further  on  the  nucleotides  thus  formed  and  split  off  the  phosphoric 
add  radicals  together  with  carbohydrate-base  compounds  which  are 
called  nucleosides.  The  decomposition  prior  to  absorption  does  not 
prabably  proceed  further  than  to  the  formation  of  nucleotides  and 

Hones  and  Read:  Jour.  BiaL  Chem,,  51,  11 1,  1917. 
'Lcveoc:  Jour,  Bid,  Chem.y  31,  591,  1917* 
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nucleosides.  Many  tissues  however  contain  enzymes  capable  of 
completing  the  decomposition  with  liberation  of  the  carbohydrate  and 
basic  radicals.  The  purine  bases  may  also  be  deaminized  while  still 
in  combination  as  nucleosides  and  further  hydrolysis  would  then  lead 
to  the  direct  liberation  of  the  oxypurines  instead  of  their  precursors,  J 
the  amino- purines.  ^M 

Jones^  has  suggested  a  method  by  which  the  course  of  the  decom*^^ 
position  of  the  nucleic  acid  molecule  can  be  followed.     By  this  means 
it  is  readily  shown  that  phosphoric  acid  is  liberated  at  very  different 
rates  from  the  different  nucleotides. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  course  of  decomposition  of  aj 
nucleic  acid  and  the  enzymes  involved  in  the  process, 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  mJCLEIC  ACED 
NUCLEIC  ACID 
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With  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  various  radicals  of  the  nucleic  acids 
in  the  body  after  absorption  little  is  definitely  known.  The  phosphoric 
acid  may  of  course  be  built  up  into  phosphorus-containing  cell  con- 
stituents such  as  nucleoproteins^  phosphoprotcins  or  phosphatides,  or 
be  eliminated  as  phosphate  in  the  urine.  The  carbohydrate  portioD 
may  undergo  the  usual  transformations  of  intermediary  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  The  nucleosides  appear  to  be  ordinarily  absorbed  un- 
changed from  the  intestine  and  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  directly  re- 
synthesized  in  the  animal  body  to  nucleoprotein.  The  excess  over  body 
requirement  must,  however,  be  decomposed,  although  a  certain  portion 
may  possibly  be  stored  up  in  the  individual  cells  or  in  certain  organs. 
Enzymes  capable  of  decomposing  nucleic  acids  are  found  in  most  of  the 
cells  of  the  body. 

The  Purme  Bases. — As  has  been  indicated  the  basic  substances 

present  in  nucleic  acid  belong  to  two  classes  the  purine  and  pyrimidine 

^  Jones:  Presidential  ftddress  before  the  Society  of  Bblogical  ChemistSj  Boston,  Dee 
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hoses.    Tlie  purine  bases  set  free  on  the  decomposition  of  nucleic  add 
axe  adenine  and  guanine  belonging  to  the  class  of  amino  purines.    The 
fate  of  the  amino  purines  in  the  animal  body  is  of  considerable  interest. 
It  has  been  shown  that  certain  tissues  contain  enzymes  which  transform 
these  amino  purines  first  to  corresponding  oxy purines  known  as  hypo- 
tanUdne  and  xanthine  and  finally  to  uric  acid.    It  is  probable  that  differ- 
ent enzymes  enter  into  the  various  steps  of  these  transformations  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  uric  add.    Still  another  enzyme  carries  the  oxi- 
dation further  with  the  formation  of  the  compound  allanUnn.    This 
enzyme  is  known  as  uricase.    The  purine  enzymes  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  tissues.    The  transformations  brought  about  are  indicated 
[    in  the  following  diagrams. 
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All  of  the  physiologically  important  purine  bodies  are  prediHtated 
by  aminoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  in  the  cold  and  by  copper  sul- 
phate and  sodium  bisulphite  in  boiling  solutions.  Some  of  them  are 
readily  identified  by  their  crystalline  forms  or  the  crystalline  forms  of 
certain  of  their  salts.  Uric  acid  differs  from  the  other  purines  in  beJng 
insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  purine  bodies  may  be  distin- 
guished to  a  certain  extent  also  by  the  reactions  which  they  give  whoi 
their  solutions  are  evaporated  with  nitric  add  and  the  residue  treated 
with  ammonia.  Uric  acid  gives  the  characteristic  formation  of  the 
purple  murexide  (ammonium  purpurate) .  Potassium  hydroxide  changes 
this  to  a  bluish-violet  color  which  disappears  on  heating.  Xanthine 
and  guanine  form  yellow  compounds  with  nitric  add  which  turn 
purple  or  violet  on  treating  with  potassium  hydroxide.  The  color  in 
this  case  is  not  lost  by  heating.  Adenine  and  hypoxanthine  do  not 
give  a  color  reaction  with  nitric  add. 

The  Pyrimidine  Bases. — The  pyrimidine  bases  entering  into  the 
composition  of  nucleic  add  are  thymine,  cytosine  and  uracU.    Cytosine 
is  found  in  both  types  of  nucleic  acid,  while  thymine  is  found  only 
in  animal  nucldc  acid  and  uracil  only  in  plant  nuddc  add.    Thej 
possess  the  following  formulas. 

NH— C=0  NH— C=0  N=C— NH, 

II  II  II 

0=C        CH  0=C        C— CH,         0=C        CH 

I         II  I         II  I  II 

NH— CH  NH— CH  NH— CH 

Uracil  Thymine  CyloHnt 

2-6-dioxypyhmidine  s-mcthyl-  6-«inino- 

a-6-dioxypyrimidine  a-oxypyrimidina 

With  regard  to  the  fate  of  pyrimidine  bases  in  metabolism  very 
little  is  known.  When  the  bases  as  such  are  fed  they  reappear  un- 
changed in  the  urine. ^  If  nucleic  acid  is  fed  this  does  not  occur  whidi 
indicates  that  the  pyrimidine  bases  may  undergo  certain  alterationi 
in  the  animal  body  while  still  existing  in  combination. 

Experiments 

I.  Preparation  of  Nucleoprotein  from  Yeast. ^-^Place  two  small  cakes  of  oidi- 
nary  compressed  yeast  in  a  mortar.  Sprinkle  a  small  hom-spoonfiil  of  sand  onr 
the  yeast,  add  5  c.c.  of  ether  and  10  c.c.  of  water  and  thoroui^  tritmte  flu 
mixture,  grinding  vigorously.  The  ether  kills  the  yeast,  in  which  condition  flu 
comminution  of  the  cells  with  sand  is  more  thoroughly  effected.  OccssionsHy 
during  the  trituration  process  add  i  or  2  c.c.  of  water  imtil  the  mixture  b 
comparatively  fluid.    The  whole  process  of  maceration  can  be  completed  In  fits 

*  Mendel  and  Myers:  Am.  J.  Physiol. ^  26,  77,  1910. 

*  All  experiments  on  nucleoprotein  of  yeast  have  been  taken  from  Lsborstory  Notfii  of 
Professor  W.  J.  Gies,  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  * 
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mmutes.     Pour  the  thick  liquid  into  a  bottle  aiding  the  transfer  with  enough 

0^  per  cent  NaOH  to  make  a  final  volume  of  about  135  ex*    The  alkali  extracts 

the  nucleoprotein  along  with  the  water-soluble  proteins  of  the  yeast    Add  a  little 

toluene  and  allow  to  stand  with  frequent  shaking  for  12-24  hours.     Filter  through 

a  wet,  fiuted  filter.    While  thoroughly  stirring  add  i  drop  at  a  time  of  10  per  cent 

HCl  cautiously  continuing  the  addition  as  long  as  the  miBdness  of  the  mixture  can 

be  increased.    Continue  until  the  protein  completely  separates  and  ^e  liquid  is 

practically  clear.    Note  that  the  solution  is  now  acid  in  reaction.    Excess  of  add 

causes  resolution*    Filter  on  a  wet,  fluted  filter.    Retain  the  precipitate  on  the 

I  llt«T  for  nucleoprotein  tests, 

2.  Tests  on  Nucleoprotein. — ^Try  the  following  tests  on  the  nucleoprotein 
{ prepared  as  above. 

(a)  Try  the  xanthoproteic  and  Millon's  tests* 

(b)  Test  the  solubility  in  water,  10  per  cent  NaCl,  10  per  cent  HCl,  dilute 
I  KOH,  and  alcohol. 

(c)  Test  for  organically  combined  phosphorus  by  one  of  the  following 
I  methods. 

Tests  for  Phosphorus  in   Organic  Matter. — i*  Fusion  Test, — To  a  small 
I  immmt  of  the  substance  in  a  crucible  add  about  five  times  its  bulk  of  fusion  mix- 
ture (2  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  to  i  of  potassium  nitrate).    Heat  carefully  until 
the  resulting  mixture  Is  colorless.     Cool,  dissolve  the  mass  in  a  little  warm  water, 
acidify  with  nitric  acid,  heat  to  about  65''C.  and  add  a  few  cubic  cenimeters  of 
I  Bolybdate  solution.    In  the  presence  of  phosphorus  a  yellow  precipitate  ammo- 
im  of  phosphomolybdate  is  formed. 

Instead  of  acidifying  with  niMc  acid,  the  aqueous  solution  may  be  approxi- 
lAitely  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  magnesia 
mixture  added  and  then  excess  of  ammonium  hydroxide  solution.    A  white  pre- 
[  dpiute  of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  is  formed. 

2.  Moist  Ashing  Procedure.— Treat  a  small  amount  of  the  substance  in  a 
I*2f  e  test-tube  with  about  i  c.c»  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Then  add  drop  by 
.  drop  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  warm  gently  until  a  clear 
tolutioQ  is  obtained.  A  few  more  drops  of  nitric  acid  may  be  added  if  necessary. 
This  treatment  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  caution  particularly  when  fatty  substances  are  present  j  otherwise  an 
explosive  reaction  may  take  place.  Dilute  the  acid  solution  with  a  little  water, 
make  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  acid  with  nitric  acid.  Add 
moljbdate  solution  and  warm,     A  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. 

(d)  Dissolve  a  little  of  the  precipitate  in  very  dilute  KOH  and  then  make 
il^tly  add  with  acetic  acid. 

(e)  Mix  a  small  portion  of  the  nucleoprotein  with  10  c.c.  of  alcohol.  Filter 
and  wash  free  from  HCl  with  more  alcohol,  (Freedom  from  HCl  is  indicated  by 
absence  of  AgNO^ -chloride  reaction  in  the  filtrate.)  Wash  free  from  alcohol 
*ith  a  little  water.  Transfer  small  particles  of  the  predpitate  to  moistened  red 
*ad  blue  litmus  paper  on  a  microscopic  slide.  What  is  the  reaction  of  nucleo- 
protein thus  freed  from  adherent  acid? 

^  To  Show  the  Presence  of  Purine  Base  Radicals  in  Nudeoprotem. — The 
fiodetc  add  portion  of  the  protein  molecule  contains  phosphoric  add,  carbohy- 
drate, and  purin  base  radicals  (see  page  1 36) .  Hence  on  the  complete  add  hydro- 
Ijns  of  nudeoprotein  material  these  substances  will  be  liberated  as  weU  as  the 
dicoBposition  products  of  the  protein  part  of  the  molecule.    To  show  their  pres- 
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ence  proceed  as  follows:  Transfer  the  precipitate  of  nucleoprotein  remaining 
from  the  previous  experiment  to  a  small  3ask  and  add  25-50  cc.  of  5  per  ceat 
H3SO4.  Boil  for  an  hour  or  more  to  decompose.  Maintain  the  original  volume 
by  adding  water.  The  solution  becomes  brown  due  to  formation  of  melanin- 
like  substances.  The  purine  bases  are  set  free.  Retain  one*fourth  of  the  sohi- 
tion  for  the  next  experiment.  Transfer  the  remainder  to  a  casserole  and  add 
ammonia  with  borough  mixing^  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  fluid  is  nearly  neutraL 
Then  make  slightly  alkaline  with  dilute  ammonia  and  filter  if  not  dear.  Transfer 
to  a  beaker  and  add  about  10  c.c.  of  5  per  cent  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  soludoD. 
Purine  bases  if  present  will  yield  a  brown  fiocculent  precipitate  of  their  sHver 
compounds.  '  If  a  precipitate  does  not  appear  immediately,  examine  the  solutioiL 
after  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  undisturbed. 

4.  To  show  the  Presence  of  Protein,  Carbohydrate,  and  Phosphoric  Add 
Radicals  in  Nucleoprotein. — Filter  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  liquid  which  was 
reserved  from  the  preceding  experiment.  Apply  the  following  tests  to  pordons  of 
it:  (a)  The  biuret  test,  (b)  The  xanthoproteic  test  (c)  Moliscb  test,  (d) 
Fehling's  test,     (e)  Test  for  phosphate. 

5.  Preparation  of  Thymus  Nucleoprotein. — About  100  grams  of  fresh  thymus 
gland  (lymphatic  glands  may  also  be  used)  freed  as  nearly  as  possible  from  adherent 
fat  are  run  through  a  meat  chopper.  To  this  material  in  a  flask  add  300  c.c  of  ojq 
per  cent  NaCl  and  allow  to  stand  24-48  hours  in  the  cold,  A  little  chloroform  and 
toluene  should  be  added  as  preservatives,  and  the  mixture  shaken  occasionally  dur- 
ing this  period.  Filter.  A  milk  white  liquid  is  obtained.  Precipitate  the  nudeo- 
protein  from  solution  by  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid*  Excess  of  the 
acid  should  be  avoided.  Ordinarily  acetic  acid  to  make  a  x  per  cent  solution  is 
sufficient.  Filter  off  the  precipitate.  Wash  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether  and 
dry. 

6.  Experiments  on  Thymus  Nucleoprotein,— Repeat  the  experiments  givco 
under  Yeast  Nucleoprotein  (page  129). 

7*  Preparation  of  Yeast  Nucleic  Acid. — Dilute  50  ex*  of  i  per  cent  NaOH 
with  250  c.c.  of  water  in  a  casserole  and  add  to  this  solution  100  grams  of  com- 
pressed yeast  cut  in  small  pieces.  Heat  on  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  with 
occasional  stirring.  Remove  from  the  bath  and  filter  at  once  through  a  folded 
filter.  To  the  cooled  filtrate  add  acetic  acid  until  faintly  acid  to  litmus.  Filter 
again.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  100  c.c.  or  less  and  filter  if  necessary.  AUow 
to  cool  to  40^0.  or  belowy  then  pour  with  vigorous  stLrring  into  200  c.c.  of  95  per 
cent  alcohol  containing  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  HCl.  Allow  to  settle  and  wash  the 
precipitate  by  decantation  in  a  tall  vessel^  twice  with  gs  per  cent  alcohol  and 
twice  with  ether.  Transfer  to  a  filter  paper.  Allow  to  drain  and  dry  at  room 
temperature. 

8.  Tests  on  Nucleic  Acid  from  Yeast.' — i.  Test  the  solubility  of  nucleic  add 
in  cold  and  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  dilute  acid  and  alkali.  To  the  solution  in 
alkali  add  dilute  HCl  drop  by  drop  tmtil  the  solution  is  acid,  then  add  excess  d 
concentrated  HCL 

Does  nucleic  acid  coagulate  on  boiling?  Does  the  solution  in  hot  watiT 
gelatinize  on  cooling? 

1.  Try  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  biuret  test. 

3*  Dissolve  a  little  nucleic  acid  in  water  with  the  aid  of  heat.    Test  Uie  H* 


k 


'  A  satisfactory  preparation  of  yeast  nuddc  add  may  be  obtained  from  Merck  and  C^ 
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Ktion  of  di£ferent  portions  of  the  solution  with  litaus,  alizarin,  and  Congo  red 
■oltition. 

4.  Boil  a  small  portion  of  the  nucleic  acid  with  about  10  ex*  of  zo  per  cent 
>  sulphuric  acid  for  one  to  two  minutes.    Divide  into  three  portions* 

(a)  To  one  portion  apply  carbohydrate  tests,  e.g.,  the  a-naphthol  (Molisch) 
'  reaction  and  Bial^s  test.    What  do  these  indicate? 

(b)  To  a  second  portion  apply  a  test  for  purine  bases.    Add  an  excess  of 
ammoxiia  and  then  a  Httle  silver  nitrate  solution. 

(c)  To  the  third  portion  apply  test  for  phosphate,  adding  ammonia  in  slight 
excess,  then  making  acid  with  nitric  acid,  adding  molybdic  solution  and  warming. 

g.  Preparation  of  Thymus  Ifucleic  Add.'— "To  a  boiling  mixture  of  200  ex.  of 
water,  10  grams  of  sodium  acetate  and  5,3  grams  of  NaOH»  is  added  in  small  suc- 
cessive portions  100  grams  of  trimmed  and  finely  ground  thymus  gland.    The  tissue 
usually  dissolves  completely  forming  a  pale  brown  liquid,  but  any  resistant  portions 
are  either  removed  or  gotten  into  solution  by  heating  for  a  short  time  over  a  small 
fiamc.     The  vessel  cODtaining  the  products  is  now  immersed  in  a  briskly  boiling  « 
water-bath  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  with  occasional  stirring  for  two  hours, 
when  the  product  is  diluted  with  one-third  its  volume  of  water  and  made  faintly 
but  distinctly  acid  to  litmus  with  50  per  cent  acetic  add.    The  amount  of  acid 
required  is  about  10  ex.  but  the  final  additions  must  be  made  with  care  because  the 
fluid  will  not  filter  unless  the  proper  condition  of  acidity  is  reached.     Any  difficulty 
met  at  this  point  may  be  easily  overcome  by  the  alternate  addition  of  acetic  acid  and 
I  sodium  hydroxide  and  testing  a  small  portion  of  the  material  after  each  addition  on 
a  small  flat  filter  that  has  been  heated  with  boiling  water.     When  the  acidity  has 
finaUjr  been  obtained  which  is  favorable  to  rapid  filtration,  the  material  is  heated  to 
vigorous  boiling  and  filtered  'with  a  hot  water  funnel.     Under  proper  conditions  the 
filtration  proceeds  with  considerable  rapidity  and  continuously  leaves  a  green  slime 
on  the  filler  and  gives  a  pale  yellow  fi^ltrate  which  gelatinizes  upon  cooling.    The 
Mtzate  and  washings  are  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  about  75  ex.  and  while  warm 
the  concentrated  solution  is  poured  slowly  into  100  ex,  of  95  per  cent  alcohol     On 
standing  over  night  the  precipitated  sodium  nucieaie  settles  sharply  to  a  spongy 
white  mass  from  which  the  bulk  of  brown  alcoholic  fluid  can  be  sharply  decanted 
utd  the  remainder  pressed  out  with  a  spatula  leaving  the  material  in  one  cohesive 
Dttift.     The  substance  is  washed  by  decantation  in  turn  with  80  per  cent  and  95  per 
am  alcohol  and,  after  pressing  out  the  last  wash  fluid  as  far  as  possible  is  transferred 
to  a  fiask  with  50  ex.  of  hot  water  and  heated  00  a  water-bath.    In  half  an  hour  or 
less,  insoluble  phosphates  wlH  collect  leaving  a  perfectly  transparent  interstitial 
fiuid  which  is  treated  with  i  c.c.  of  20  per  cent  NaOH  to  lower  the  viscosity  and 
ikered  with  a  hot  water  funnel.    The  perfectly  transparent  yellow  filtrate  is  acidi- 
ted  with  acetic  add  and  poured  into  70  ex.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  when  sodium 
nucleate  will  be  precipitated  which  can  be  washed  by  decantation  as  before  with 
iJcohol  of  increasing  strength  and  ground  in  a  mortar  with  absolute  alcohol  until 
it  has  crumbled  to  a  fine  white  powder.    If  necessary  the  absolute  alcohol  may  be 
decanted  and  renewed  once  or  twice  but  not  oftener  because  the  nucleate  emulsifies 
with  alcohol  after  the  last  traces  of  acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate  have  been  washed 
iway.    The  material  is  finally  washed  on  a  filter  with  absolute  alcohol  and  allowed 
to  diy  in  a  sulphuric  acid  desiccator.     The  yield  of  nucleic  acid  is  about  3.3  grams 
from  100  grams  of  gland.    The  product  is  a  fine  w^hite  non-hygroscopic  powder 

*  From  Monograph  on  ** Nucleic  Adda"  by  Walter  Jones:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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that  can  scarcely  be  improved  by  any  method  of  purification.  It  b  m  sduWf 
sodium  salt  of  thymus  twcleic  acid  but  is  generally  referred  to  simply  as  ihymu* 
nucleic  acid.  Very  similar  or  identical  substances  may  be  prepared  by  the  same 
procedure  from  other  animal  tissues,  rich  in  cell  nuclei  such  as  the  pancreas  and 
spleen," 

la.  Tests  on  Thymus  Nucleic  Add. — 1-4.  Repeat  the  experiments  as  ^ven 
under  yeast  nucleic  acid,  page  130.  5.  Make  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  thymus  midcic 
acid  in  hot  water  (0.4  gram  to  10  ex.).  .Ulowto  cool.  Wliat  happens?  Divide 
into  two  portions.  To  one  add  a  little  NaOH  solution;  to  the  other  add  acetk  add. 
Then  neutralize  carefully  in  each  case. 

Both  acetic  acid  and  NaOH  decrease  the  viscosity  of  the  nucleate  solutioiL  It 
may  be  changed  back  and  forth  from  the  gelatinous  to  the  fluid  condition  by  the 
alternate  addition  of  aeid  and  alkali. 

II.  Tests  on  Purine  Bases  and  DerivatiTes. — (a)  Xanthine. — x.  Siber 
Nitrate  Reaclion.— Dissolve  a  little  xanthine  in  ammonia  and  add  silver  nitrate 
solution.     Examine  a  little  of  the  precipitate  microscopically.     (See  page  380.) 

2.  Copper  Sulphate  Reaction. — Dissolve  a  little  of  the  substance  in  dilute 
alkali^  make  fainOy  acid  with  acetic  acid*  Heat  to  boiling.  Add  i  e»c.  10 
per  cent  CuSO^  and  then  a  few  drops  at  a  time  of  sodium  bisulphite  (saturated 
solution)  until  the  precipitate  becomes  yellowish*  All  of  the  purines  gire  ttui 
reaction. 

3.  Nitric  Acid  Test. — Place  a  small  amotmt  of  the  substance  in  a  small 
evaporating  dish,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  evapcnate  to 
dryness  very  carefully  on  a  water-bath.  The  yeUow  residue  upon  moistening 
with  caustic  potash  becomes  red  in  color  and  upon  futher  heating  assumes 
a  purplish-red  hue.  Now  add  a  few  drops  of  water  and  waim.  A  yellow 
solution  results  which  yields  a  red  residue  upon  evaporation.  Compare  with 
similar  reaction  on  other  purine  bases  and  uric  add.  (See  Murexide  test. 
Chapter  XXin.) 

4.  Weidefs  Reaction,— Bring  a  smaU  amotmt  of  the  substance  into  solution  to 
bromine  water.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath.  Remove  the  stopper 
from  an  ammonia  bottle  and  by  blowing  across  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  direct  Hat 
fumes  of  ammonia  so  that  they  come  into  contact  with  the  dry  residue.  Under 
these  conditions  the  presence  of  xanthine  is  shown  by  the  residue  assuming  a  red 
color.  A  somewhat  brighter  color  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  trace  of  nitric  acid 
with  the  bromine  water.  By  the  use  of  this  modification,  however,  we  may  get  a 
positive  reaction  with  bodies  other  than  xanthine. 

(b)  Hypoxanfliine- — i.  Repeat  Experiments  i  and  3  under  Xanthine.  Ex- 
amine the  crystals  of  hyp oxan thine  silver  nitrate  under  the  microscope.  (See 
page  380.) 

2.  Dissolve  a  little  of  the  substance  in  a  very  small  amount  of  hot  6  per  cent 
nitric  acid  and  allow  to  cool*  Characteristic  whetstone  crystals  of  hypoxanthine 
nitrate  shotild  be  formed.    Examine  under  the  microscope.     (See  Fig.  40,  pega 

136.) 

(c)  Adenine.^i,  Warm  a  few  crystals  of  adenine  in  a  test-tube  with  a  little 
water.    They  should  become  cloudy  at  53''C. 

2.  Dissolve  a  little  adenine  in  hot  water  and  add  a  few  drops  of  picric  add* 
Examine  the  pale  yellow  crystals  under  the  microscope.  The  picrate  crystal- 
lizes as  needle  clusters. 

3.  Repeat  Experiment  3  under  Xanthine. 
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(d)  Guanme.^i.  Dissolve  a  tittle  SMbstance  in  20-25  times  its  weight  of 
boilhig  5  per  cent  alcohol.    Allow  to  cool  and  examine  crystals  microscopically. 

2.  For  o^er  tests  on  uric  acid  see  Chapter  XXIII  on  Urine* 

J.  Dissolve  a  little  guanine  in  20-25  times  its  weight  of  boiling  5  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid*  Allow  to  cool  and  examine  crystals  imder  microscope. 
(See  Fi^.  jg,  page  135.) 

4.  Perform  Experiment  3  under  Xanthine. 

(e)  Uric  Acid.— i.  On  a  small  amoimt  of  uric  add  try  the  test  as  ^ven  under 
Xititfiine  number  3.    This  test  on  uric  acid  is  called  the  Murexide  test* 

12.  Isolation  of  Guanine  and  Adenine  from  Nucleic  Acid  (Method  of  Wal- 
ter Jofnes).'— The  amino  purines  may  be  isolated  from  yeast  or  thymus  nucleic  acid 
or  from  glandular  tissue  (such  as  the  pancreas)  after  hydrolysis  of  the  material  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  yeast  nucleic  acid,  heat  10  grams  of  the  substance  wth  50  c,c.  of 
10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  on  a  boiling  water-bath  for  about  two  hours,  replacing 
any  water  lost,  or  using  a  condenser  tube.  To  the  hot  solution  add  concentrated 
ammonia  slowly  until  approximately  neutral*  Then  add  enough  excess  of  ammonia 
to  make  about  a  2  per  cent  solution.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  guanine  and  wash 
it  with  I  per  cent  ammonia.  Dissolve  in  as  small  an  amount  of  20  per  cent  sul* 
pburic  acid  as  possible,  add  a  little  animal  charcoal  and  boil  Filter,  heat  to  boiling 
and  precipitate  with  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter,  dr>'  the  precipitate  at  4o**C.  and 
difiiolTe  ii  in  about  20  parts  of  boiling  5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  solu- 
tion cools  guanine  chloride  separates  out  as  needle-shaped  crj'stals.  Filter  off, 
wash  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dr>f  in  the  air  (do  not  put  in  desiccator). 
Pcrfann  the  nitric  acid  test  on  the  product. 

Combine  the  ammoniacal  filtrates  obtained  in  the  isolation  and  purificadon  of 
guanine.  Filter  if  necessa^>^  The  ammonia  may  then  be  boiled  off  and  an  excess 
of  picric  acid  added  in  which  case  a  yellow  precipitate  of  adenine  picrale  is  produced 
which  is  filtered  ofif  and  dried.  It  is  better,  however,  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  of 
the  combined  filtrates  and  make  faintly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  Then  precipitate 
the  adenine  as  its  copper  compound  (see  directions  under  experiment  on  Demonstra- 
tion of  Nucleases  B)  decomposing  this  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  evaporadng  the 
filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Dissolve  the  residue 
in  hot  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  and  allow  to  crj^stallize  out.  If  necessar>^  dissolve 
in  hot  water  decolorize  with  a  little  charcoal  and  allow  to  crystallize  ou..  again. 
The  compound  has  the  formula  (CsH6Nj)j.HiS04.2H20.  Apply  the  picric  acid 
and  nitric  acid  tests  as  given  under  adenine  (page  132). 

13.  The  Pyrimidine  Derivatives.— The  pyrimidine  derivatives, 
cylosine,  thymine,  and  uracil,  are  separated  from  nucleic  acid  with 
some  difficulty.  The  following  test  may  be  made  on  a  solution  of 
c>'t09ine  or  uracil     Thymine  does  not  give  the  test. 


Wheeler- Johnson  Reaction  for  Uracil  and  Cytosine,— To  about  5  ex.  of  the 
solution  under  examination  add  bromine  water  until  the  color  is  permanent. 
AiToid  the  addition  of  a  large  excess  as  this  will  interfere  with  the  test.  In 
case  the  solution  contains  only  small  quantities  of  cytosine  or  uracil  it  is  advis- 
able to  remove  any  excess  of  bromine  by  passing  a  stream  of  air  through  the 


See  Walter  Jones:  Monograph  on  "Nucleic  Acids/'  iQt*,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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solution.    Now  add  an  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  hydnndde 
and  note  tiie  appearance  of  a  purple  color. 

Very  dilute  solutions  do  not  give  the  test.  Under  these  conditions 
the  solution  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a 
little  bromine  water  and  the  excess  of  bromine  removed.  Then  upon 
adding  an  excess  of  barium  hydroxide  a  decided  bluish-pink  or  lavender 
color  will  appear  in  the  presence  of  as  small  an  amount  as  o.ooi  gram  of 
uracil. 

In  testing  solutions  for  cytosine  it  is  preferable  to  warm  or  boil  the 
solution  with  bromine  water,  and  after  cooling  the  solution  to  apply 
the  test  as  suggested  above,  being  careful  to  have  a  slight  excess  of 
bromine  present  before  adding  barium  hydroxide. 

14.  Demonstration  of  Nucleases  and  Puiinases  in  Tissues.^ — ^All 
glandular  tissues  contain  nucleic  acids  and  enzymes  capable  of  their 
hydrolysis  as  well  as  the  transformation  of  liberated  purine  bodies. 
By  allowing  autolysis  (self-digestion)  to  take  place  in  such  a  tissue  and 
studying  the  products  formed  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  enzymes 
were  present  in  the  tissue  under  examination.  Typical  results  may  be 
obtained  by  using  ox  and  pig  spleens,  which  differ  in  the  purine  enzymes 
which  they  contain.    The  two  experiments  should  be  run  in  parallel. 

A.  Preparation  of  tiie  Material  for  Digestion. — ^Run  tiie  ifaaxd  once  or  twice 
through  a  meat  chopper.  Introduce  about  650  grams  into  a  two  liter  botde,  fill 
about  three-quarters  full  of  water,  add  30  c.c  of  chloroform,  and  allow  to  remain 
at  room  temperature  for  13-36  hours  witii  occasional  agitation.  Strain  throofh 
linen  and  replace  the  turbid  extract  in  tiie  bottle  witii  zo  cc  of  chloroform.  TUi 
solution  contains  the  enzymes  and  nucleic  acid  of  tiie  tissue.  (Reserve  50  c.c 
of  one  of  the  extracts  for  the  experiment  on  phosphonudease  (E),  which  should 
also  be  started  at  this  time.)  The  bottle  is  tightly  closed  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  thermostat  4-5  days. 

B.  Separation  of  Purine  Derivatives  from  Other  Sub8tance8.^bitxodiice 
ihe  products  into  a  saucepan  or  large  evaporating  dish,  heat  to  brisk  bofflnd 
make  faintly  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  boil  a  few  minutes,  make  faintly  add  ivitfi 
acetic  acid,  boU  vigorously  and  filter  hot  (If  desired  one-half  of  the  filtrate  miy 
be  treated  with  xoo  cc.  of  20  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  per  liter  and  boiled  for  one 
hour,  keeping  at  constant  volume.  At  the  end  of  the  hydrolysis  the  su^jdioric  add 
is  nearly  neutralized  with  caustic  soda  and  the  purine  bases  of  the  solotioii 
determined  as  in  the  other  half  of  the  filtrate.  This  will  give  information  as  to 
the  presence  of  deaminases  acting  upon  the  amino  purines  remaining  in  comUiia- 
tion.)  To  the  boiling  filtrate  add  100  c.c.  of  xo  per  cent  copper  su^hate  and  small 
successive  portions  (2-5  cc.)  of  sodium  bisulphite  (commercial  saturated  aohitioB) 
until  the  precipitate  takes  on  a  decided  yellow  color  due  to  precipitation  of  eupnoB 
oxide.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  witii  boiling  water,  pierce  the  filter  and  wadi 
tiie  precipitate  into  a  flask.    Add  i  per  cent  sodium  sulphide  aolntlon  to  deoom- 

*  From  Monograph  on  ** Nucleic  Acids"  and  Laboratory  Notes  in  Physiological  Qiemf 
istry  by  Professor  Walter  Jones  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  addiuons. 
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pose  the  copper  compound  contintiing  the  addition  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
tutifonnly  black  and  then  in  small  successive  portions,  testing  a  drop  of  the  prod- 
uct after  each  addition  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  lead  acetate 
on  a  filter  paper.  To  the  boiling  fluid  add  acetic  acid  (in  the  case  of  the  extract 
of  pig*s  spleen  and  other  solutions  containing  guanine  the  acetic  acid  should  be 
replaced  by  dilute  sulphuric)  until  the  insoluble  copper  sulphide  collects  and  filter 
the  hot  fluid  as  quickly  as  possible. 

C.  Treatment  of  the  Filtrate  from  Pig's  Spleen.— When  the  filtrate  from  the 
copper  sulphide  is  cold  make  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  precipitate  the 
purine  compounds  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate*  Filter,  wash 
thoroughly  with  cold  water.  Pierce  the  paperi  wash  the  precipitate  into  a  fiask 
with  boiling  water  and  decompose  the  silver  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  add. 
When  enough  acid  has  been  added  the  silver  chloride  will  settle  as  a  heavy  case- 
ous precipitate  leaving  clear  interstitial  fluid.  Filter  and  heat  the  filtrate  to 
boOiog*    Treat  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  (enough  to  make  about  1-2  per  cent). 


FiG.  39.^GuANiNE  Chloride. 
(Reproduced  from  crystals  furnished  by  Professor  Walter  JoncsJ 

ADow  to  cool  and  filter  off  the  guanine  which  precipitates.  Wash  the  guanine 
^tb  I  per  cent  ammonia  and  then  suspend  it  in  a  little  hot  water  and  add  a  few 
<ln>ps  of  20  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  it  At  the  boiling  point  add  a  little 
tnimil  charcoal,  boil  and  filter.  Make  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  Snow 
^te  guanine  is  precipitated.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  20  volumes  of  boiMng 
5  per  cent  hydrochloric  add*  Upon  cooling  beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
pitniae  chloride  separate.     (See  Fig.  39.) 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  the  guanine  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  to  expel 
iinmonia.  Moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  evaporate.  Treat  the 
ttsidtte  with  warm  water.  Does  it  dissolve  almost  completely  indicating  the 
tbsence  of  xanthine  and  uric  acid?  Test  a  drop  of  the  solution  with  picric  add* 
U  no  precipitate  is  obtained  adenine  is  absent.  Evaporate  to  diynesSi  moisten 
vitli  alcohol  and  again  evaporate.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  about  30  parts  of  hot 
6  per  cent  nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  characteristic  whetstone  crystals  of  hypo- 
xiathine  nitrate  form.  (See  Fig.  40,  page  136.)  The  xanthine  nitric  add 
color  test  should  be  practically  negative  on  this  product. 
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What  does  the  finding  of  guanine  and  hypoxanthtne  but  not  adenine  or  jan- 
thine  indicate  as  to  the  type  of  purine  deaminase  present  in  the  pig's  spliaca? 

D.  Treatment  of  Filtrate  from  Ox  Spleen. — The  filtrate  from  the  copper  buI- 
phide  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  Extract  with  cM 
water.  Test  a  part  of  this  aqueous  solution  with  picric  add.  A  lack  of  precipl* 
tate  indicates  the  absence  of  adenine.  To  another  portion  add  ammonia  It 
lack  of  precipitate  indicates  the  absence  of  guanine),  and  then  a  little  ammo- 
niacal  silver  nitrate  solution  (lack  of  appreciable  precipitate  indicates  absence  of 
purines  of  any  kind  in  more  than  traces).  Dissolve  half  of  the  residue,  which 
should  consist  mainly  of  uric  acid  and  xanthine,  in  as  few  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  as  possible  and  dilute  with  4  volumes  of  water*  Stir  until  tbe 
uric  acid  begins  to  separate  and  then  let  stand  for  about  three  hours*  Tbe  uiic 
add  is  completely  predpitated.  Apply  the  murexide  test.  To  the  remaind^ 
of  the  xanthine-uric  acid  residue  add  a  little  4  per  cent  potassium  hydroxide  solu- 
tic»a«      Warm  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  30  per  cent  nitric  add.     Allow  to  cool. 
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Fig.  40. — Hvi^jvAMtiiNL  e  hii^Kiiu,.' 
(Reproduced  from  crystals  furnished  by  Professor  Walter  Jones*) 

Xanthine  nitrate  separates  out  in  a  granular  form,  showing  characteristic  crystals 
under  the  microscope.     Apply  the  nitric  acid  test. 

What  does  the  presence  of  uric  acid  and  xanthine  and  the  absence  of  guanine 
and  adenine  indicate  as  to  the  purine  enzymes  of  ox  spleen? 

£.  Demonstration  of  Nudeotidase  (Phosphonuclease).— In  this  experime 
use  the  50  c.c.  portion  of  enzyme  solution  retained  from  Experiment  A  prece 
Prepare  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  yeast  nucleic  acid  aiding  the  solution  by  the  sloi^ 
addition  of  KOH  solution  until  the  reaction,  as  indicated  by  a  few  drops  of  litmu^ 
added^  is  neutral.  Prepare  a  series  of  three  large  test-tubes  as  follows :  In  No.  ^ 
place  10  c.c.  of  enzyme  solution  and  5  c.c«  of  nucleic  acid.  In  No*  2  place  10  c,c- 
of  enzyme  solution  and  5  ex,  of  water.  In  No.  3  place  10  c.c.  of  enzyme  solutioa* 
boiled  and  5  c.c.  of  nucleic  acid.  To  each  tube  add  2-3  c.c.  each  of  CHCU  a0<f 
toluene  as  preservatives.  Place  Uie  tubes  at  37°C.  for  24  hours.  Add  i  c.c,  of 
litmus  solution  to  each  tube  and  note  whether  any  changes  in  reaction  have  taltffl 

1  Hypoxanthbe  nitrate  crystallizes  in  similar  form. 
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pkce.  Put  the  tubes  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  coagulate  proteins. 
Then  add  5  ex.  of  5  per  cent  HCl  and  let  stand  for  an  hour.  This  precipitates 
i_Any  unaltered  nucleic  add  whicli  may  be  present.  Filter  and  take  an  aliquot 
ortion  of  each  filtrate  (15  c.c).  Add  magnesia  miittire  and  a  few  cubic  centi- 
lieters  of  strong  ammonia*  Let  stand  over  night.  Any  phosphoric  acid  present 
be  precipitated  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate*  Observe  the  relative 
aaunts  of  phosphate  in  each  case.  Has  any  phosphate  been  set  free  from  the 
Dcleic  acid  added?    From  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  gland  extract? 

15,  Experiments  on  Uricase  (Uricolytic  Enzyme).— A.  Preparation  of  Extract 
ontaining  Uricase. — Extract  about  50  grams  of  pulped  kidney  tissue  of  the  ox 
200  ex.  of  toluene  or  chloroform  water  at  jS^'C*  for  24  hours,  with  occasional 
shaking.     Filter  and  use  the  filtrate  in  the  following  experiment. 

B.  Demonstration  of  Uricase.^Add  about  0,1  gram  of  uric  acid  to  10  ex. 
f  water  and  bring  the  uiic  acid  into  solution  by  the  addition  of  the  minimal  quan- 
tity of  KOH.  To  5  c.c.  of  this  uric  acid  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  50  ex.  of  the 
uricolytic  enzyme  extract  prepared  as  described  above.  Prepare  a  second  tube 
contaixung  a  Kke  amount  of  the  uric  acid  solution  but  boil  the  extract  before 
it  is  introduced*  Place  the  two  tubes  at  38°C.  for  two  days.  The  vessels  should 
be  open  to  the  air  and  the  contents  stirred  occasionally,  or  much  better^  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  air  which  has  gone  through  a  chloroform  wash  bottle  is  passed 
through  the  mixture.  Make  both  mixtures  faintly  add  with  acetic  acid  and 
boil.  Filter  and  take  an  aliquot  of  each  filtrate.  Evaporate  to  low  volume^  make 
faintly  al^dine  with  ammonia  and  filter.  Add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution.  Any  uloc  add  wiH  be  precipitated  as  silver 
urate*  The  control  should  give  a  heavy  precipitate  while  the  test  should  show 
no  predpitate  or  one  much  hghter  than  the  control^  due  to  uric  acid  destruction  in 
the  latter  case. 

If  it  is  desired  to  separate  out  the  pure  uric  acid  the  silver-purine  precipitate 
may  then  be  filtered  off.  It  is  washed  with  water  and  transferred  to  a  beaker  with 
Hht  aid  of  a  little  water.  To  the  mixture  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen 
stdphide  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  HCl  and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  The  uric 
Widd  should  separate  out  in  crystalline  form  and  should  be  found  in  less  amount 
in  the  teat  than  in  the  control  experiment.  The  uric  add  may  also  be  titrated 
with  pecmanganate  as  in  the  Folin-Shalfer  method  for  uric  acid  in  urine.  (See 
Cbapter  XXVIt  on  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Urine.)  This  vidll  enable  us  to 
determine  exactly  how  much  of  the  uric  add  was  destroyed  through  the  action 
af  tbe  enzyme  extract. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
GASTRIC  DIGESTION 

Gastric  digestion  takes  place  in  the  stomach  and  is  promoted  by 
the  gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach  mucosa. 
These  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  fundus  glands  and  pyloric  glands  which 
are  situated,  as  their  names  imply,  in  the  regions  of  the  fimdus  and 
pylorus. .  The  principal  foods  acted  upon  in  gastric  digestion  are  the 
proteins  which  are  so  changed  by  its  processes  as  to  become  better  pre- 
pared for  further  digestion  in  the  intestine  and  for  their  final  absorption. 

From  reliable  experiments  made  upon  lower  animals  and  man  it  is 
evident  that  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  as  the  result  of  stimuli  of  two 
forms,  i.e.,  psychical  stimuli  and  chemical  stimuU.  The  psychical  form  of 
stimub'  may  be  produced  by  the  sight,  thought,  or  taste  of  food,  and  the 
chemical  stimuli  may  be  produced  by  certain  substances,  such  as  ¥rater, 
milk,  the  extractives  of  meat,  etc.,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stomach  mucosa.  The  stimulatory  power  of  water  has  been  very 
strikingly  demonstrated.^  The  claim  that  the  drinking  of  water  with 
meals  is  harmful  because  such  a  procedure  causes  a  dilution  of  the  gastric 
juice,  has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  drinking  of  water  with  meab  by  normal 
individuals  has  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  more  economical 
utilization  of  the  ingested  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates.  Various 
other  desirable  and  no  undesirable  features  have  been  demonstrated 
as  accompanying  or  following  such  a  dietary  procedure.*  No  expery 
menial  evidence  has  been  submitted  which  can  justly  be  interpreted  as 
showing  any  harmful  influence  to  accompany  or  follow  the  drinking, 
by  normal  persons,  of  large  quantities  of  water  at  meal  time. 

The  volume  of  gastric  juice  secreted  during  any  given  period  of 
digestion  varies  with  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  food.    These  con- 
clusions were  deduced  principally  from  a  series  of  so-called  ddusioe 
feeding  experiments.    A  dog  was  prepared  with  two  esophageal  open- 
ings and  a  gastric  fistula.    When  thus  prepared  and  fed  foods  of  various 

^Foster  and  Lambert:  Joum.  Exper,  Med,,  lo,  820,  1908. 

Bergeim,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  19,  345,  i9Z4* 

Ivy:  Proceedings  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc.  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol)  45,  561,  1918. 

King  and  Hanford:  Ibid.,  562. 

Sutherland:  Ibid.,  563. 
•Hawk:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  Bulletin,  18,  i,  1905. 

Fowler  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  12,  388,  1910. 

Hattrem  and  Hawk:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  7,  610,  191 1. 

MattiU  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  33,  pp.  1978,  1999,  and  2019,  191 1. 

Hawk:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  8,  382,  191 1. 

Hawk:  Proceedings  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  8,  36,  1910. 

Fairhall  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  34,  546,  191 2. 

Howe  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  11,  129,  191 2. 

Hawk:  Biochem.  Bull.,  3,  420,  1914. 
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kinds  such  as  meat  and  bread,  the  material  instead  of  passing  to  the 
stomachy  would  invariably  find  its  way  out  of  the  animal's  body  at  the 
upper  esophageal  opening.  Through  the  medium  of  the  gastric  fistula 
the  course  of  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  could  be  carefully  followed. 
It  w^as  found  that  when  the  dog  ate  meat,  for  example,  there  was  a  large 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  notwithstanding  no  portion  of  the  food  eaten 
had  reached  the  stomach.  Further  experiments  made  through  the 
medium  of  a  cul-de-sac  formed  from  the  stomach  wall  have  given  us 
many  valuable  conclusions,  among  others  those  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  chemical  stimuli.  The  method  followed  was  to  feed  the  animal 
certain  substances  and  note  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the  miniature 
stomach  while  the  real  process  of  digestion  was  taking  place  in  the 
stomach  proper. 

Normal  gastric  juice  is  a  thin,  light  colored  fluid  which  is  acid  in 
reaction  and  has  a  specific  gravity  varjing  between  1,001  andi.oio. 
It  contains  only  2-3  per  cent  of  solid  matter  which  is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  chloride,  potassium  chloride,  earthy 
phosphates,  mucin  and  the  enzymes  pepsin^  gastric  rennin,  and  gastric 
lipase;  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  enzymes  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   The  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  free  hydrochloric  acid* 
»[t  was  formerly  believed  that  this  acid  was  secreted  by  the  parietal  cells 
of  the  fimdus  as  weU  as  by  the  chief  ceUs  of  both  the  fundus  and  pyloric 
glands.    It  has  been  claimed,^  however,  that  the  parietal  cell  is  the 
smt  of  ijie  Jormaiion  of  the  hydfocUoHc  acid.    This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
L     potassium   ferrocyanide  and  ammonium   ferric  citrate   (rabbits  and 
B  guinea-pigs)  and  the  subsequent  (3  to  30  hours)  microscopical  examina- 
"  tion  of  the  gastric  mucosa.     The  acid  was  shown  to  be  present  in  the 
lumina  of  the  gland  tubules  and  in  the  canaliculi  of  the  parietal  cells; 
traces  were  also  apparently  present  in  the  cytoplasm.     Later  Bensley 
•fid  Harvey^  showed  by  means  of  dyes  which  act  as  vital  stains  and 
»s  indicators  very  sensitive  to  alkali  that  the  secretion  in  the  parietal 
^  jj  slighdy  alkaline  whereas  that  in  the  lufnen  of  tfie  gland  proper 
it  my  nearly  neutral.     Therefore,  the  add  is  formed  entirely  above  the 
level  of  the  gland  proper,  i.e.,  in  the  f oveolae  and  on  the  surface.    Ham- 
Diet*  and  still  more  recently  Macallum  and  Collip*  have  confirmed  Miss 
FiUgerald*s  claim  that  the  acid  is  formed  in  the  parietal  cells. 

It  was  believed  that  hydrochloric  acid  was  generally  present  in  the 
lastric  juice  of  man  to  the  extent  of  about  0.2  per  cent.    When  the 

'FiUferald:  Proceedings  Royal  Society  (B),  S^,  56,  1910, 

^Bciifilcy  and  Harvey:  Biological  BuHeiin,  35,  225,  191 2. 

'  Hajninett :  A  nato m teal  Record^  q  ^  a  i ,  i  Q 1 5 . 

*Reportcd  before  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1915. 
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amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  varied  to  any  considerable  degree  from  this 
value  a  condition  of  hypoacidity  or  hyperacidity  was  said  to  be  es- 
tablished. On  the  basis  of  more  recent  experiments,^  however,  it 
appears  that  the  actual  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  of  man  as  secreted 
by  the  glands  is  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  Boldyre£F  be- 
lieves that  this  acidity  is  lowered  to  about  0.2  per  cent  by  regurgitation 
of  alkaline  fluid  from  the  intestine  (Chapter  VHI  on  Gastric  Anal)^). 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  the  power  of  combining  with  protein  substances 
taken  in  the  food,  thus  forming  so-called  combined  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  combined  acid  is  a  less  potent  germicide  than  free  hydrochloric 
acid  and  has  less  power  to  destroy  the  amyIoI}rtic  enz3rme  salivary 
amylase  (ptyalin)  of  the  saliva.  This  last  fact  explains  to  a  degree  the 
possibility  of  the  continuance  of  salivary  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

The  term  combined  hydrochloric  acid  is  really  a  misnomer.  When 
free  hydrochloric  acid  is  treated  with  a  protein  the  latter  functions  as 
a  base  and  a  salt  is  formed.  Therefore,  instead  of  having  ^^com- 
bined  hydrochloric  acid**  we  have  a  protein  salt  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  salt  ionizes  differently  from  the  free  add.  This  fact  explains  the 
variation  in  the  germicidal  properties  of  the  two  solutions  as  well  as 
their  different  action  toward  enzymes,  such,  for  example,  as  salivary 
amylase  (see  page  61). 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  forms  a  medium  in  which 
the  pepsin  can  most  satisfactorily  digest  the  protein  food,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic  or  germicide  which  prevents  putre- 
factive processes  in  the  stomach.  It  also  possesses  the  power  of  inverting 
cane  sugar,  this  property  being  due  to  the  hydrogen  ion.  When  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  diminished  in  quantity  (hypoacid- 
ity) or  absent,  as  it  may  be  in  many  cases  of  functional  or  organic  dis- 
ease>  there  is  no  check  to  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  in  the  stomach. 
There  are,  however,  certain  of  the  more  resistant  spores  which  even  the 
normal  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  will  not  destroy.  A  condition  of 
hypoacidity  may  also  give  rise  to  fermentation  with  the  formation  of 
comparatively  large  amounts  of  such  substances  as  lactic  acid  and 
butyric  acid. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  a  problem  to  whose  solution  many  investigators  have  givca 
much  attention.  Many  theories  have  been  proposed,  among  them  the 
interaction  of  sodium  chloride  with  carbonic  acid,*  with  acid  phosphate' 

^Babkin:  Die  ^ussere  Sekretion  der  Verdauungsdriisen,  Berlin,  19x4,  p.  1x3. 

Boldyreflf:  Quart.  Jour.  Exper.  Physiol.^  8,  i,  1914. 

Carlson:  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.^  38,  248,  1915. 
*Bunge:  Physiologic  and  Pathologic  Chemistry,  2nd.  Eng.  Ed.,  Phfladdphtt,  igo»,?' 
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*Maly:  ZeU.  /.  physiol.  Chem.,  i,  174,  1877.    Macallum  and  Cdlip:  Reported  before 
the  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1915. 
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rith  orgaDic  acids.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  set  free  from  combination  with  some  weak  base  as 
ammonia^  or  that  free  phosphoric  acid  valences  may  be  set  free  by  the 
enz>inic  hydrolysis  of  organic  phosphoric  acid  esters.^  We  cannot  go 
into  a  discussion  of  these  various  theories.  That  the  hydrochloric 
acid  arises  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  well  established 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  immediate  or  ultimate 
origin  of  the  hydrogen  ions  involved  in  the  reaction. 

The  most  important  of  the  enzymes  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  pro- 
teolytic enzyme  pepsin.     The  pepsin  does  not  originate  as  such  in  the 
gastric  cells  but  is  formed  from  its  precursor,  the  zymogen  or  mother- 
substance  pepsinogen  y  which  is  apparently  produced  by  the  parietal 
cells  of  the  fundus  as  well  as  by  the  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  and  pyloric 
glands.     Pepsinogen  may  be  differentiated  from  pepsin  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  resistant  to  alkali.'*    Upon  coming  into  contact  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  secretion  this  pepsinogen  is  immediately  trans- 
formed into  pepsin.     Pepsin  is  not  active  in  alkaline  or  neutral  solutions, 
but  requires  at  least  a  faint  acidity  before  it  can  exert  its  power  to  dis- 
solve and  digest  proteins.     The  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  facili- 
tating the  most  rapid  peptic  action  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
protein  acted  upon»  e.g.,  0.08  per  cent  to  o.i  per  cent  for  the  digestion  of 
fibrin  and  0.25  per  cent  for  the  digestion  of  coagulated  egg-white. 
While  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  add  usually  employed  to  promote  arti- 
&dJ  peptic  proteolysis,  other  acids,  organic  and  inorganic,  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.    Acidity  of  the  liquid  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
activity  of  the  pepsin,  but  the  acidity  need  not  necessarily  be  confined 
ta  hydrochloric  acid. 

la  common  with  many  other  enzymes  pepsin  acts  best  at  about 
38*~4o^C.  and  its  digestive  power  decreases  as  the  temperature  is  low- 
^red|  the  enzyme  being  only  slightly  active  at  o^C.    Its  power  is  only 
temporarily  inhibited  by  the  application  of  such  low  temperatures, 
Wever,  and  the  enzyme  regains  its  full  proteolytic  power  upon  rais- 
ing the  temperature  to  40^C,     As  the  temperature  of  a  digestive  mix- 
ir    ture  is  raised   above  40*^C.  the   pepsin   gradually  loses   its  activity 
■  iinlil  at   about   8o''-ioo*'C.    its   proteolytic    power    is   permanently 
"  destroyed. 

I         Our  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  the  products  formed  in  the  course 

I     of  peptic  proteolysis  have  undergone  considerable  re\dsion  in  recent 

years.    The  former  view  that  these  products  included  only  add  albu- 

minatc  (add  metaprotein),  proteoses,  peptones  and  peptides  is  no 


^Maliicws:  Physiological  Chemistry,  New  York,  1915,  p.  374' 
tfiergdm;  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  BioL  and  Med.,  12,  ai^  1914. 
'Langiey:  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  3,  246. 
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longer  tenable.    From  the  investigations  of  numerous  observers  we 
have  learned  that  artificial  gastric  digestion  if  permitted  to  proceed  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  will  jdeld,  in  addition  to  proteoses,  peptones  and 
peptides,  a  long  list  of  protein  cleavage  products  which  are  crystalline 
in  character,  including  leucine,  tyrosine,  alanine,  phenylalanine,  aspartic 
acid,  glutamic  acid,  proline,  leucinimide,  valine,  and  lysine.    A  similar 
group  of  substances  may  result  from  the  action  of  the  enzyme  trypsin 
(see  page  190).    The  relative  amounts  of  proteoses,  peptones,  and  crys- 
talline substances  formed  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  character 
of  the  protein  imdergoing  digestion,  e,g.,  a  greater  proportion  of  pro- 
teoses results  from  the  digestion  of  fibrin  than  from  the  digestion  of 
coagulated  egg-white.    We  must  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  thinlring 
that  the  large  number  of  protein  cleavage  products  just  mentioned  are 
formed  in  the  course  of  normal  gastric  digestion  within  the  animal 
organism.    They  are  formed  only  after  comparatively  long-continued 
hydrolysis.    In  pancreatic  digestion,  however,  there  are  formed  even 
under  normal  conditions  the  large  number  of  cleavage  products  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.    Peptic  proteolysis,  therefore,  within 
the  animal  organism  differs  from  tryptic  proteolysis  (see  page  190) 
in  that  the  former  yields  larger  amounts  of  proteoses,  smaller  amounts 
of  peptones  and  no  considerable  quantity  of  crystalline  bodies  as  end- 
products  in  the  brief  period  during  which  proteins  are  ordinarily  sub- 
jected to  gastric  digestion.    Prolonged  hydrolysis  with  gastric  juice 
does,  however,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  the  non-protein  end- 
products.    In  cases   of  cancer  of  the  stomach  a  peptide-splitting 
enzyme  (erepsin)  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  stomach  contents.    This 
enzyme  is  believed  to  be  elaborated  by  the  cancer  tissue  and  its  identi- 
fication is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis  of  gastric 
cancer.    The   glycyl-trytophane   test^   is   sometimes   used   for   this 
purpose.    This  test  has  been  very  severely  criticized  (see  page  203). 
Abderhalden  and  Meyer^  have  shown  active  pepsin  to  be  present 
in  the  contents  of  all  parts  of  the  small  intestine.    It  is  suggested  that 
pepsin  may  be  adsorbed  in  the  stomach  by  such  protein  substances 
as  pass  into  the  intestine  in  solid  form  and  that  the  pepsin  thus  pro- 
tected may  bring  about  gastric  digestion  whenever  the  reaction  of  the 
surrounding  intestinal  contents  is  favorable.    This  fact  may  be  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  profound  proteolysis  taking  place 
in  the  intestine.    Heretofore,  this  process  was  believed  to  be  furthered 
alone  by  trypsin  and  erepsin.    The  passage  of  adsorbed  pepsin  into  the 
intestine  may  be  an  ej£cient  aid  to  the  proper  digestion  of  solid  proteins 

^Neubauer  and  Fischer:  Deut,  Arch.f,  klin.  Med.,  97,  499,  1909. 
"Abderhalden  and  Meyer:  ZeiLfUr  physiol.  Chem.,  74,  67,  1911. 
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which  are  ingested  without  sufficient  mastication  (**  bolted'*)^  and  which 
consequently,  at  times,  pass  into  the  intestine  in  rather  large  pieces 
(see  Chapter  XIV  on  Feces), 

Gastric  rennin^  the  second  enzyme  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  what  is 
known  as  a  mUk  curdling  or  protein  coagulaHng  enzyme.     Rennin  acts 
upon  the  casein  of  the  milk,  splitting  it  into  a  peptone-like  body  and 
soluble  paracasein.     This  soluble  body,  in  the  presence  of  calcium 
salts,   combines  with  calcium,  forming  calcium  paracasein  which  is 
insoluble    and    precipitates.    There   is   some   uncertainty    regarding 
the  reaction  to  litmus  in  which  gastric  rennin  shows  the  greatest 
activity.     It  is»  however,  said  to  be  active  in  neutral,  alkaline,  or  acid 
solution.     However,  it  probably  possesses  its  greatest  activity  in  the 
presence  of  a  slight  acid  reaction,  as  would  naturaUy  be  expected.     It 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  gastric  mucosa  of  the  calf,  and  is  used 
to  curdle  the  milk  used  in  cheese  making.     Gastric  rennin  is  always 
present  normally  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions such  as  atrophy  of  the  mucosa,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  carcinoma  it  may  be  absent. 

The  theory,  that  the  proteolytic  activity  and  the  milk  curdling  prop- 
erty of  the  gastric  juice  reside  in  a  single  substance,  is  causing  much 
controversy  at  the  present  time.  The  theory  was  originally  advanced 
by  the  Pawlow  school.^  According  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,'  the  milk 
cuidling  and  protein  hydrolyzing  activities  reside  in  definite  and  distinct 
side  chains  of  a  single  mammoth  molecule.  The  view  which  has  rather 
the  strongest  support,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  are  two  entirely 
distinct  enzymes.  Important  evidence  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  view  of  Hammarsten,^  Taylor,^  and  Hemmeter.®  Burge^  has  re- 
ported experiments  upon  the  influence  of  a  direct  electric  current  upon 
solutions  possessing  typical  rennin  and  peptic  activities.  By  this 
Dieajis  he  was  able  to  prepare  a  solution  possessing  strong  rennin 
activity  but  entirely  devoid  of  peptic  activity.  This  furnishes  strong 
evidence  against  the  identity  of  the  two  enzymes  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily deny  the  accuracy  of  the  side-chain  theory. 

Gastric  lipase,  the  third  enzyme  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  a  fat-spUtting 
oiiyme.  It  possesses  but  slight  activity  when  the  gastric  juice  is  of 
flonnal  acidity,  but  evinces  its  action  principally  at  such  times  as  a 


^Foster  and  Hawk:  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Inicrnational  Congress  of  Applied  Ckem* 
I  **>»  New  York,  September,  1912. 

*?iwlow  and  Parastschuk:  Zeitschrift  fUr  Fh^siohgiscke  Chemie^  42,  415,  1904* 
'Kencki  and  Sicbcr:  Zeitschrift  fUr  Physiologische  Chemiet  23,  191,  1901. 
^liijiimArstcn-  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologische  Chemitt  56,  18,  1908;  94,  291,  1915. 
'Ttylor:  Journ^ii  of  Biological  Chemistry^  $,  399 ,  1909* 
'demmeter:  Berlins  hlinische  Wochenschrtftt  Ewald  Festnummer,  44,  1905. 
^Bttiigc:  American  Journal  of  Physiology f  29,  1912. 
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gastric  juice  of  low  acidity  is  secreted  either  from  physiological  or  patho- 
logical cause.  The  digestion  of  fat  in  the  stomach  is,  however,  at 
most,  of  but  slight  importance  as  compared  with  the  digestion  of  fat  in 
the  intestine  through  the  action  of  the  lipase  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
(see  page  192). 

Boldyreff  ^  has  shown  trypsin  to  be  present  in  stomach  contents,  due 
to  regurgitation  of  intestinal  contents  through  the  pylorus.  Tbis  dabn 
has  been  verified  by  others^  (see  Chapter  VIII  on  Gastric  Analysis). 

COLLECTION  OF  HUMAN  GASTRIC  JUICE 

Have  one  or  more  volunteers  from  tilie  class  take  tilie  RehfuM  Stoouicli  Tube 
as  directed  on  page  163.    The  subjects  must  omit  breakfast  if  the  tube  it  Udoao 
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Fig.  41. — CuRVTis  Showing  Stimulatory 

Power  of  Water. 
{Bcrgeiniy  Rchfuss  and  Hawk:  Journal  Bio- 
logical Chemislry^  19,  34S»  1914O 

in  the  morning  or  luncheon  if  taken  in  tilie  aftemooiu  Bmp^  flie 
(see  pp.  Z64-5)  and,  with  tilie  tube  still  in  place,  allow  each  subject  to  drink 
250  cc.  of  water.  The  water  will  stimulate  the  flow  of  fattric  Joke  and  will 
itself  quickly  leave  the  stomach.  In  many  instances  fidxlj  concentrated  faitric 
juice  may  be  obtained  from  the  stomach  in  from  30  to  45  ndmitea  after  tiia 
introduction  of  the  water.  Remove  this  gastric  juice  acoordfaic  to  pR>oedore 
outlined  on  pp.  165-6.    For  composition  of  human  gastric  juice  aee  pafe  155* 

^BoldyreflF:  Quart,  Jour,  Exper.  Physiol,,  8,  i,  1914. 

"Spencer  Meyer,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk:  Am,  Jour,  Physiol,^  39, 459,  19x6. 
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See  ateo  Experiment  1 1,  page  i48>  If  thought  desirable  the  gastric  juice  result- 
bxg  from  psychical  stimulation  (see  page  i4g)  may  be  collected  instead  of  that 
fottowjng  tiie  chemical  stimulation  of  water.  (Curves  showing  the  stLmulatory 
power  of  water  are  given  in  Figs.  41  and  42.) 

PREPARATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  GASTRIC  JUICE 

Dissect  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  pig^s  stomach  from  the  muscular  por* 
tion  and  discard  the  latter.  Divide  the  mucous  membrane  into  two  parts  (4/5 
and  1/5).  Cut  up  the  larger  portion,  place  it  in  a  large-sized  beaker  with  0.4 
per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  keep  at  38''-4oX.  for  at  least  24  hours.  Filter 
off  the  residue,  consisting  of  nuclein  and  other  substances^  and  use  the  filtrate 
as  an  artificial  gastric  juice.  This  filtrate  contains  pepsin,  rennin,  and  the 
products  of  the  digestion  of  the  strmach  tissus,  i.e.,  add  met&protein  (acid 
albuminate),  proteoses,  peptones,  etc. 


H  Peeparation  of  a  Glycerol  Extjiact  of  Pig's  Stomach 

Take  the  one-fifth  portion  of  the  mucuos  membrane  of  the  pig's  stomach  not 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  gastric  juice^  cut  it  up  finely,  place  it 
)a  a  small-sized  beaker  and  cover  the  membrane  with  glycerol*  Stir  frequently 
aod  allow  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  at  least  24  hours.  The  glycerol  will 
extract  the  pepsinogen.  Separate,  with  a  pipette  or  by  other  means,  the  glycerol 
tnsm  the  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  and  use  die  glycerol  extract  as  required  in 

Ifte  later  experiments, 
h 


Products  of  Gastric  Digestion 


Into  the  artificial  gastric  juice,  prepared  as  above  described,  place  the  protein 

luterial  (fibrin,  coagulated  egg-white,  or  lean  beef)  provided  for  you  by  the 

isjstnictor,  add  0.4  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  as  suggested  by  the  instructor  and 

ke€]>  the  digestion  mixture  at  4o''C.  for  two  to  three  days.     Stir  frequently  and 

bep  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  solution  (for  tests  for  free  hydro- 

cJjJoricacid  see  page  152). 

b     The  original  protein  has  been  digested  and  the  solution  now  contains  the 

Hyroducts  of  peptic  proteolysis,  i.e,,  acid  metaprotein  (acid  albuminate),  proteoses, 

W  I>eptones,  etc.    The  insoluble  residue  may  include  nuclein  and  other  substances* 

f    Filter  the  digestion  mixture  and  after  testing  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  neutralize 

4«  filtrate  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution.    If  any  of  the  acid  metaprotein 

^cid  albuminate)  is  still  un transformed  into  proteoses  it  will  precipitate  upon 

neutralization.    If  any  precipitate  forms  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  filter, 

I^  Qo  precipitate  forms  proceed  without  filtering* 

We  now  have  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  consisting  principally  of  pro- 
**otea  and  peptones.  Separate  and  identify  the  proteoses  and  peptones  ac- 
cofding  to  the  directions  given  on  pages  119  and  120. 


GENERAL  EXPERIMENTS  ON  GASTRIC  DIGESTION 
u  Conditions  Essential  for  the  Action  of  Pepsin. — Prepare  four  test-tubes  as 
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(a)  Five  C.C.  of  pepain  solution. 

(b)  Five  C.C  of  0^  per  cent  liydrocliloiic  add. 

(c)  Five  ex.  of  pepain-hydrochloiic  acid  aolntion. 

(d)  Two  or  3  C.C.  of  pepain  solution  and  3-3  cc  of  0.5  per  cent  aodinm  car- 
bonate solution. 

Introduce  into  each  tube  a  small  piece  of  fibrin  and  place  tiiem  In  tlie  inca- 
bator  or  water-bath  at  40X.  for  one-half  hour,  carefully  noting  any  changes  i^ich 
occur.^  (Carmine-fibrin  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  and  the  following  tests 
under  Gastric  Digestion.  In  this  case,  however,  the  experiments  should  be  coo- 
ducted  at  room  temperature.  For  directions  as  to  tilie  preparation  of  carmine- 
fibrin  see  Chapter  L)  Now  combine  tilie  contents  of  tubes  (a)  and  (b)  and 
see  if  any  further  change  occurs  after  standing  at  40X.  for  15-20  minutes.  Ex- 
plain tilie  results  obtained  from  tiliese  five  experiments. 

3.  Influence  of  Different  Temperatures.— In  each  of  four  test-tubes  place  5 
cc.  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  add  solution.  Immerse  one  tube  in  cold  water  fkom 
tilie  faucet,  keep  a  second  tube  at  room  temperature  and  place  a  tiiird  In  die 
incubator  or  water-bath  at  40X.  Boil  tilie  contents  of  the  fourth  tube  for  t 
few  moments,  then  cool  and  also  keep  it  at  40X..  Into  each  tube  introduce  t 
small  piece  of  fibrin  and  note  the  progress  of  digestion.  In  which  tube  does  tiie 
most  rapid  digestion  occur?    Explain  this. 

3.  The  Most  Favorable  Acidity.— Prepare  three  tubes  as  follows: 

(a)  Five  cc.  of  0.2  per  cent  pepsin-hydrochloric  add  solution. 

(b)  Two  or  3  cc  of  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  +  z  c.c  of  concentmted 
hydrochloric  add  +  5  cc  pepsin  solution. 

(c)  One  cc  of  0.2  per  cent  pepsin-hydrochloric  add  solution  +  5  cc  of 
water. 

Introduce  a  small  piece  of  fibrin  into  each  tube,  keep  them  at  4oX.9  and  note 
the  progress  of  digestion.  In  which  degree  of  addity  does  the  fibrin  digest  tiie 
most  rapidly? 

4.  Differentiation  between  Pepsin  and  Pepsinogen.— Prepare  five  tubes  ts 
follows : 

(a)  Few  drops  of  glycerol  extract  of  pepsinogen  +  2-3  cc  of  water. 

(b)  Few  drops  of  glycerol  extract  of  pepsinogen  +  5  cc  of  0.2  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric add. 

(c)  Few  drops  of  glycerol  extract  of  pepsinogen  +  5  cc  of  0.5  per  cent  sodima 
carbonate. 

(d)  Two  or  3  cc  of  pepsin  solution  +  2-3  cc.  of  z  per  cent  sodium  carbonate* 

(e)  Few  drops  of  glycerol  extract  of  pepsinogen  +  5  cc  of  z  per  cent  sodima 
carbonate. 

Add  a  small  piece  of  fibrin  to  the  contents  of  each  tube,  keep  the  five  tubes  it 
4o''C.  for  one-half  hour  and  observe  any  changes  which  may  have  occurred.  T9 
(a)  add  an  equal  volume  of  0.4  per  cent  hydrochloric  add,  neutralize  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  0.4  per  cent  hydrochlcrio 
add.    Place  these  tubes  at  4o°C.  again  and  note  any  further  changes  which  mMf 

^  Digestion  of  fibrin  in  a  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  indicated  first  by  a  nM0Jig 
of  the  protein  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  later  by  a  disifUepraiian  and  MSSoMmf  » 
the  fibrin  due  to  the  action  of  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  add.  If  uncertain  at  any  tune 
whether  digestion  has  taken  place,  the  solution  under  examination  may  be  filtered  and  thf 
biuret  test  applied  to  the  filtrate.  A  positive  reaction  will  signify  the  presence  of  add 
metaprotein  (acid  albuminate),  proteoses  (albumoses),  or  peptones,  the  presence  of  any 
one  of  which  would  indicate  that  digestion  has  taken  place. 
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What  contrast  do  we  find  in  the  results  from  the  last  three  tubes? 
(On  the  basis  of  these  tests  what  is  the  relative  resistance  of  pepsin  and  pepsinogen 
\to  alkalis? 

5.  Comparative  Digestive  Power  of  Pepsin  with  Different  Acids* — Prepare  a 
of  tubes  each  containing  a  N/io  solution  of  one  of  the  following  acids : 

hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nitric,  combined  hydrochloric,  acetic,  lactic  and  oiaMc* 
To  each  acid  add  a  few  drops  of  the  glycerol  extract  of  pig's  stomach  and  a  small 
piece  of  fibrin.  Shake  well,  place  at  40°C.,  and  note  the  progress  of  digestion. 
In  which  tubes  does  the  most  rapid  digestion  occur? 

6.  Influence  of  Metallic  Salts,  etc, — Prepare  a  series  of  tubes  and  into  each 
tube  introduce  4  ex.  of  pepsin- hydrochloric  acid  solution  and  0.5  ex.  of  one  of  the 
chemicals  listed  in  Experiment  19  under  Salivary  Digestion,  page  61.  Introduce  a 
smaD  piece  of  fibrin  into  each  of  the  tubes  and  keep  tiiem  at  40^C.  for  one-half  hour. 
Note  the  variations  in  the  progress  of  digestion.  Where  has  the  least  rapid  diges- 
tion occurred? 

7.  Sahli*s  Desmoid  Reaction,— This  is  a  method  for  testing  gastric  function 
without  using  the  stomach  tube.  The  tmderlying  principle  of  the  test  is  the  fact 
fhftt  raw  catgut  may  be  digested  in  gastric  juice  but  is  entirely  indigestible  in 
pancreatic  juice.  The  test  is  made  as  follows:  A  methylene-blue  pill  is  intro^ 
duced  into  a  smaU  rubber  bag  and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  subsequently  tied  with 
catgut*  ^  The  small  bag  is  then  ingested  immediately  after  the  mid -day  meal  and 
the  urine  examined  5,  7,  9  and  1S-20  hours  later  for  methylene  blue.  If  methyl- 
ene blue  is  present  in  appreciable  quantity,  it  will  impart  to  the  urine  a  greenish- 
blue  color.  If  not  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  impart  this  color  the  urme  should 
be  boiled  with  one-fifth  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  whereupon  a  greenish- 
blue  color  results  if  the  chromogen  of  methylene  blue  is  present.  This  contin- 
gency seldom  arises,  however,  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  of  uncolored  urine  it  will 
be  found  that  the  rubber  bag  has  passed  through  the  stomach  unopened.  If  the 
methylene  blue  is  foimd  in  the  urine  inside  of  iS-20  hours  a  satisfactory  gastric 
function  is  indicated. 

For  Einhom's  bead  method  for  the  study  of  digestive  function  see  chapter  on 
Feces. 

8^  Testing  the  Motor  and  Ftmctional  Activities  of  the  Stomach,— This 
test  is  performed  the  same  as  Experiment  20  under  Salivar>'  Digestion^  page  61. 
If  the  experiment  was  carried  out  under  salivary  digestion  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sar>*  to  repeat  it  here. 

9.    Influence  of  BOe, — Prepare  three  tubes  as  follows: 

(a)  Five  c,c.  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution  +  0,5-1  c.c,  of  bile, 

(b)  Five  c.c.  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution  +  5  c.c.  of  bile. 

(c)  Five  c.c,  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  solution. 


Introduce  into  each  tube  a  small  piece  of  fibrin.  Keep  the  tubes 
at  40**C.  and  note  the  progress  of  digestion.  Does  the  bile  exert  any 
appreciable  influence  ?    How  ? 

'  About  0.05  gram  of  methylene  blue  is  mixed  with  sufficient  ex/,  glycyrrkiza  to  form 
a  piU  about  3-4  mm.  in  diameter.  The  pill  b  then  placed  in  tJie  center  of  &  square  piece 
of  thtti  rubber  dam  and  a  little  bag-like  receptacle  constructed  by  a  twisting  movement, 
The  node  of  the  bag  is  then  dosed  by  wrapping  three  turns  of  catgut  about  it.  The 
most  iAtisfactory  catgut  to  use  is  number  00  mw  catgut  which  has  previously  been  soaked 
b  water  until  soft.  When  ready  for  use  the  bag  should  sink  instantly  when  placed  in 
water  and  be  water-tight. 


Fig.  43. — Curves  Showing  Stimulatory  Pomter  of  Beef  Extract 
{PtoUed  from  unpublished  daia  cotUcied  in  the  author* s  laboratory  by  Professor  Chester  C, 

Fou4fT,) 

(e)  Five  ex*  of  fresh  milk  -j-  5  drops  of  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  to 
each  of  the  tubes  (e),  (d),  and  (e)  add  5  drops  of  remiiii  solution.  Place  the  whole 
series  of  ^iie  tubes  at  40^C.  and  after  10-15  iaiiautes  note  what  is  occurring  in  the 
different  tubes.  Give  a  reason  for  each  particular  result.  How  do  ammoniuin 
oxalate  and  sodium  carbonate  prevent  coagulation? 

II,  Characteristics  of  Human  Gastric  Juice. — Take  some  of  the  human 
gi^tric  juice  collected  as  described  on  page  144  and  show  that  it  is  acid  in  re- 
action, that  it  contains  chlorides  and  that  it  has  the  power  to  digest  protein 
material  and  to  curdle  milk. 

^  Any  good  conimercia)  reotiin  or  reniiet  preparation  may  be  used  in  preparing  this 
solution. 
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12.  Chemical  Sdmuktion  of  Gastric  Secretion*— Have  one  or  more  Yolimteera 

from  the  class  take  the  Rehfuss  Stomach  Tube  as  directed  on  page  163.    The 

.subjects  must  omit  breakfast  if  the  tube  is  taken  in  the  morning  or  luncheon 

'if  taken  in  the  afternoon.    Empty  the  stomach  (see  pp.  164-5)  and,  with  the  tube 

still  in  position,  allow  each  subject  to  drink  250  c.c.  of  bouillon  prepared  by 

riiifisoMng  one  bouillon  cube  in  hot  water.    Collect  samples  of  gastric  contents 


L 


Time  /  hour 

Fig.  44. — CcEVT-s  Showing  Psychical  Stimulation  of  G^tric  Secbstiok, 
(Plotted  from  unpublished  d^ta  in  the  autnor's  laboratory  by 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  Miller.) 

at  intervals  until  the  stomach  is  empty  as  described  under  5  on  page  165*  The 
samples  thus  collected  may  be  examined  qualitatively  for  acid,  chlorides^  pepsin 
and  reonin  or  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  quantitative  procedure  given  under  6 
on  page  166.  If  the  examination  is  made  quantitative  the  data  may  be  recorded 
in  the  form  of  a  curve  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  43  page,  148. 

1^,  Psychical  Stimulation  of  Gastric  Secretion.— Have  one  or  more  volimteers 
from  the  class  take  the  Rehfuss  Stomach  Tube  as  directed  on  page  i63«  The 
sabjeets  must  omit  breakfast  if  the  tube  is  taken  in  the  morning  or  luncheon 
if  taken  in  the  afternoon.    Empty  the  stomach  (see  pp.  164-5)  ^^^  while  the 
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tube  is  stUl  in  position  pennit  tht  subjects  to  sea  snd  smdl  an  i^ipetizing  beef- 
steak while  it  is  being  cooked.  They  may  also  be  pennitted  to  taste  some  ci 
iht  material  provided  care  is  taken  that  none  is  swallowed.  Empty  ^e  stomach 
completely  at  10  minute  intervals  as  described  under  5  on  page  x66.  Measure 
the  volume  of  each  sample  and  examine  them  qualitatively  for  add,  chlorides, 
pepsin  and  rennin.  If  preferred  the  quantitative  procedure  given  under  6  on 
page  x66  may  be  substituted  for  tilie  qualitative  examination.  On  ^e  basis 
of  the  quantitative  data  a  curve  such  as  s^own  on  page  149  may  be  constructed. 
14.  Automatic  Regulation  of  Gastric  Acidity. — ^Have  one  or  more  volunteers 
from  the  class  take  the  Rehfuss  Stomach  Tube  as  directed  on  page  163.  The 
subjects  must  omit  breakfast  if  the  tube  is  taken  in  the  morning  or  luncheon 
if  taken  in  the  afternoon.  Empty  the  stomach  (see  pp.  164-5)  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
tube  still  in  position,  introduce  100  c.c.  of  0.5  per  cent  HCl  tfarouc^  ^e  tube  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  Withdraw  samples  of  stomach  contents  at  15  minute 
intervals,  until  ihe  stomach  is  empty,  as  described  on  page  166.  A  qualitative 
examination  of  the  samples  will  indicate  a  progressive  decrease  in  acidity  until 
an  acid  concentration  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.2--0.3  per  cent  is  reached.  Trypsin 
(p.  172)  and  bile  (p.  175)  may  also  be  shown  to  be  present,  in  at  least  some  of 
the  samples,  thus  indicating  regurgitation  from  the  duodenum.  If  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  examination  quantitative  the  procedure  described  on  page  166, 
section  6,  may  be  followed.  From  the  data  thus  determined  a  curve  such  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  49,  page  154,  may  be  constructed.  (For  a  discussion  of 
regurgitation  see  pages  154  and  155.) 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GASTRIC  ANALYSIS 

The  method  of  gastric  analysis  which  has  been  in  vogue  clinically 
for  years  (see  page  177)  entails  the  feeding  of  a  standard  test  meal, 
the  removal  of  the  complete  stomach  contents  at  the  end  of  a  one- 
hmr  period,  and  the  analysis  of  the  material  so  removed.  That  this 
method  is  inaccurate  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  author's 
laboratory^  and  elsewhere.*  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the 
old  form  of  stomach  tube  and  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  its  use,  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  the  whole  cycle  of  digestion  and  estimate,  step 
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Fig.  45. — Normal  and  Pathological  Curves  after  an  Ewald  Meal. 
I.  nonnal  curve;  a,  delayed  digestion  with  late  h}rperaddity;  3,  larval  hyperacidity; 
4,  tardive  hyperacidity;  5,  marked  continued  secretion  from  obstruction. 

by  Step,  the  exact  changes  which  take  place  in  the  stomach  after  the 
introduction  of  definite  food  mixtures  into  that  organ. 

Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  procedure  entailed  in  the  old 
inethod  of  gastric  analysis,  a  new  procedure  has  been  developed  by  Dr. 
Martin  E.  Rehfuss  in  the  author's  laboratory.  This  so-called  "Frac- 
tional Method"  entails  the  analysis  of  samples  of  material  withdrawn 
.from  the  stomach  (by  sjninge)  at  short  intervals  for  a  period  of  two 
hours  or  more  (until  stomach  is  empty)  after  the  ingestion  of  the  test 
nieal.    By  this  means  the  observer  is  able  to  follow  the  entire  cycle  of 

1  Rehfuss:  Jow,  Am.  ifeii.  Asz^n^  64,  569,  1914. 

Rehfuas,  Bergdm  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Am,  Med,  Ass'n,  63,  909,  19 14. 

Bexgeim,  Rekhiss  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Am,  Med,  Ass%  63,  11,  1914. 
*Haraier  and  Dodd:  Arch,  Ini,  Med,,  Nov.  13,  1913,  p.  488. 
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gastric  digestion  and  is  not  limited,  as  in  the  old  method,  to  informatioii 
derived  from  the  analysis  of  a  single  sample  of  stomach  contents  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  one  hour.  That  the  add  values  obtained  by  the 
old  method  may  be  grossly  misinterpreted  and  lead  to  an  incorrect 
diagnosis  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  diagram  (Fig.  45). 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  above  diagram  that  various  types  of  abnormsl 
gastric  secretion  would  be  considered  normal  on  the  basis  of  a  sin^ 
examination  at  the  end  of  one  hour  whereas  the  application  of  the 
fractional  method  reveals  the  abnormality  of  the  secre'tion  and  enables 
a  rapid  and  correct  diagnosis.  The  removal  of  samples  of  gastric 
contents  at  short  intervals,  for  a  period  of  two  hours  or  more  after  a 
test  meal,  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a  modified  stomach  tube^  of 
small  diameter  (No.  12  French  tubing)  and  fitted  with  a  metal  tip. 


Fig.  46. — Rehfuss  Stomach  Tube. 

The  tip  is  slotted  with  large  perforations,  the  diameter  of  each  being 
equivalent  to  the  maximum  bore  of  the  tubing.  Such  a  tube  can  be 
left  in  the  stomach  through  the  entire  cycle  of  gastric  digestion  without 
inconvenience  to  the  patient.  ^  A  cut  of  the  Rehfuss  stomach  tube 
(Fig.  46)  is  shown  above.' 

More  recently  Bergeim,^  working  in  the  author's  laboratory, 
has  devised  a  very  useful  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  ifi- 
tragastric  conductance  and  temperature.  The  apparatus  is  also  provided 
with  an  aspiration  tube  similar  to  that  of  the  Rehfuss  tube  which 
make  possible  the  removal  of  samples  of  gastric  contents  for  chemical 
analysis.     This  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  47,  page  153.     Curves. 

*  Rehfuss:  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  June,  19 14. 

'  McClendon  has  recently  suggested  the  introduction  of  an  electrode  into  the  stomach  in 
an  attempt  to  follow  the  consecutive  changes  in  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  (rf  the 
stomach  contents  (see  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  38,  180,  1915}. 

'  This  tube  is  manufactured  by  Charles  Lentz  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

*Bergeim:  Anier.  Jour.  Physiol.,  45,  i,  191 7. 
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showing  the  relationship  of  conductance  to  acidities  are  given  in 

Fig.  48,  page  153. 

The  idea  of  making  a  fractional  examination  of  gastric  contents  is 

not  new.    Most  of  such  attempts  have  been  made,  however,  by  using 

the  old  type  of  stomach  tube  and  removing  the  entire  stomach  contents 
at  different  intervals  on  successive  days,  e.g.,  after  fifteen  minutes  the 
first  day,  thirty  minutes  the  second  day,  forty-five  minutes  the  third 
day,  etc.    Hayem^  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method  and  later 
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Fig.  47.  Fio.  48. 

Fig.  47.— Bbroedc  Intkagastric  Conductance  Apparatus. 
Diagrammatic  cross-section  showing  platinum  electrodes  A,  A,  with  leads  A';  thermo- 
couple T  with  leads,  T;  tube  for  aspiration  B;  and  outer  protecting  tube  C.     (Bergeim: 
Anerican  Journal  of  Physiology ^  4S»  i>  iQi?-) 
Fig.  48. — Curves  Showing  Relationship  of  Conductance  to  AcmrriEs. 
(Bergeim:  American  Journal  of  Physiology ^  45,  i,  191 7. 

Ewald  and  Boas,*  Rdchmann,'  v.  Jaksch/  Kornemann,*  Schule^  and 
Grcgersen^  followed  a  similar  procedure.  The  first  report  of  data  from 
the  entire  gastric  cycle  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  bore  tube  were 
made  by  Ehrenreich.*  This  investigator  used  a  N61aton  catheter. 
Skaller*  has  reported  a  few  experiments  in  which  a  small  bore  stomach 
tube  with  a  metal  tip  was  employed  and  the  stomach  contents 
subjected  to  fractional  analysis. 

^Hayem:  Brouardel  &  Gilbert's,  Traite  de  Medecine,  4,  236,  1905. 

'lEwmld  &  Boas:  Virchaw's  Arch,,  loi,  325,  1885. 

iRdchmann:  ZeU,f,  kUn,  Med.,  24,  565,  1885. 

W.  Jaksch:  Zeii.f.  Uin.  Med.,  19,  383,  1890. 

^KomeiDann:  Arch.f.  Verdauungskr.,  p.  369,  191 2. 

•Sdiiile:  ZeU.f.  kUn.  Med.,  27,  461,  1895. 

^Gregenen:  Arch.f.  Verdauungskr.,  19,  263,  1913. 

•  Ehrenreich:  ZeU.f.  klin,  Med.,  p.  231,  191 2. 

*SkaIler:  Berl.  klin,  Woch,^  50,  No.  47,  1913- 
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UntU  recent  years,  the  consensus  of  opinion  based  principally  upon 
the  work  of  the  Pawlow  schooP  was  to  the  effect  that  the  gastric  jtdce 
of  normal  man  had  an  average  acid  concentration  of  0.2  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  and  cat  had  an 
average  add  concentration  of  0.4-0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 
These  experiments  were  based  principally  upon  the  examination  of 
the  pure  gastric  juice  of  the  lower  animals  as  compared  with  the  stomach 
contents  of  man.  Later  experiments^  have,  however,  demonstrated 
that  the  acid  concentration  of  the  freshly  secreted  gastric  juice  of  man 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  dog,  i.e,,  0.4-0.5  per  cent.     Boldyreff  claims 
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Fig.  40. — Intluence  op  Acid   Introduced  into  the  Norkal  Human  Stouach. 
{Spencer ^  Meyer ^  Rekfuss  and  Hawk:  American  Journal  of  Physiology^  March^  1916.) 

that  this  initial  high  acidity  of  the  human  gastric  juice  is  normally 
lowered  to  the  ''optimum  acidity"  of  0.15-0,2  per  cent  hydrochloric 
acid  by  regurgitation  of  alkaline  fluids  (bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
juices)  from  the  intestine.  This  constitutes  what  Bold>Teff  terms 
'Uhe  automatic  regulaiioti  of  gastric  acidity,*'    This  claim  has  been 


1910, 


'  Fawlow:  The  Work  of  the  Digestive  Glatids.   Traoskted  by  Thompson^  Second  Edition, 

o. 

'Babkin:  Die  Aussere  Sckretion  der  VerdauungsdrUsen,  Berlin,  1914. 

Boldyre^:  Transactions  of  nth  Congress  of  Physicians,  St.  Fetersburgp  1909. 

Boldyreff:  Quart.  Jour.  Exp,  Physiol, ^  8,  t,  1914. 

Carlson:  Am.  Jour,  Physiol,^  58,  248,  1915. 

Bergeim,  Rehfuss  fit  Hawk:  Jour,  Biol,  Chem^  ig,  345,  19x4. 
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substantiated  by  experiments  made  in  the  author's  laboratory^  and 
elsewhere.^  Both  bile  and  trj^sin  are  easily  identified  in  the  stomach 
contents  of  man  after  the  introduction  of  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric 
tdd  into  the  empty  organ.  The  above  points  are  illustrated  by  the 
diart  shown  in  Fig.  49,  page  154.' 

The  composition  of  human  gastric  juice  and  of  the  residuum  (see 
page  164)  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

COMPOSITION  OF  HUMAN  GASTRIC  JUICE 


Constituent 

Appetite  juice* 

• 
Residuum* 

Specific  soavitv 

1.007 

I  006              ' 

A  degrees 

-o.ss 

-0.47 

iToUl  acidity,  per  cent 

0.4S 

0.30 

Per  100  c.c.  of  Juice 
O.SS 

Toud  solids,  sram 

0.98*              ' 

0.41 

O.SS' 
0.4S* 

'Inorganic  solids,  sram 

0.14 

Toiil  nitroffen.  mram 

0.060 

o.o66« 

iTotal  phosphonis,  eram 

o.oos« 

Total  sulphur,  gram 

0.007* 

Ammonia  N,  gram 

0.002-3 

Amino-add  N,  gram 

0.003-9 

Chlorides,  gram 

o.S 

The  Use  of  Indicators  in  Determining  the  Reaction  of  Gastric 
JxncE  AND  Other  Fluids 

The  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  and  other  body  fluids  is  most 
readily  tested  by  means  of  indicators,  so-called  because  they  show 
dianges  of  color  with  differing  degrees  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
solution.  They  behave  as  though  they  were  weak  acids  or  bases  whose 
ions  and  unionized  molecules  have  different  colors.  Modern  theories 
of  color  in  organic  compounds  however  class  them  as  tautomeric 
substances. 

A  neutral  solution  is  one  in  which  there  are  equal  numbers  of  hy- 

'Spencer,  Meyer,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk:  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  39,  459,  1916. 
'Mlgai:  Diss..  St.  Petersburg,  1909. 

Milosorov:  ZetU,  Physiol.,  a8,  615,  19 14. 

Zaitzeff:  Russky  Vrach.,  14,  No.  29,  19 15. 

*  spencer  et  al:  Loc.  cU. 
^Carlson:  Loc.  cU. 

*  Fowler,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk:  Loc.  cit. 

*  Fowler  &  Buchanan:  Unpublished. 
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drogen  and  hydroxyl  ions.  An  add  solution  has  a  preponderance  of 
hydrogen  ion  and  an  alkaline  solution  an  excess  of  hydroxyl  ion.  All 
indicators  do  not  show  changes  of  color  at  the  true  neutral  point,  but 
at  some  fixed  degree  of  acidity  (or  alkalinity) ,  i.e.,  at  a  definite  hydroga 
or  hydroxyl  ion  concentration.  Indicators  which  change  color  at  tbe 
approximate  true  neutral  point  are  litmus  and  rosolic  add,  while  phenot 
phthalein  changes  color  in  a  slightly  alkaline  solution.  Congo  red, 
sodium  alizarin  sulphonate  and  tropaeolin  OO  are  examples  of  indicatms 
which  change  color  in  an  add  solution. 

Organic  adds  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  strong;  i.e.,  do  notdis- 
sodate  with  the  production  of  enough  hydrogen  ion  to  cause  color 
changes  in  dilute  solution  with  indicators  of  the  last-mentioned  dass. 
Litmus,  rosolic  acid  and  phenolphthalein,  however,  change  at  so 
low  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  that  they  are  affected  by  dilute 
solutions  of  organic  adds  and  may  be  used  for  their  titration.  Even 
very  dilute  solutions  of  mineral  adds  are  suffidently  add  to  produce 
color  changes  with  Congo  red,  alizarin,  etc.,  and  hence  these  indicators 
may  be  used  in  the  titration  of  mineral  add.  Phenolphthalein  which 
changes  color  in  a  weakly  alkaline  solution  indicates  the  presence  of  add 
combined  with  weakly  alkaline  substances  (as  protein)  as  well  as  other 
types  of  add  such  as  add  salts,  and  hence,  is  used  in  the  titration  of 
solutions  for  their  total  addity. 

The  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  pure  water  or  a  neutral  solution 
is  approximatdy  i  X  io~^,  being  expressed  as  approximate  moles  of 
hydrogen  ion  per  liter.  That  is,  water  is  a  1/10,000,000  N  solution  of 
hydrogen  ions.  The  concentration  of  hydroxyl  ions  in  pure  water  or  a 
neutral  solution  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  so  that 
water  may  be  considered  to  be  an  N/ 10,000,000  alkali  as  well  as  an 
N/ 10,000,000  acid.  Hydrogen  ion  concentrations  are  often  ex- 
pressed for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  their  logarithms  with  the  sign  ^^ 
versed.  For  example  the  logarithm  of  i  X  io~^  would  be  —7.0  and 
according  to  this  notation  the  H  ion  concentration  would  be  expressed 
as  Ph  =  7.0.  The  product  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  (H**! 
by  the  hydroxyl  ion  concentration  (OH")  is  constant  at  about  i  X  io~^* 
so  that  as  (H"^)  increases  from  i  X  10"^  (Ph  =  7.0)  to  i  X  10"^ 
(Ph  =  4.0)  the  (OH")  falls  to  i  X  lo""^®,  and  vice  versa.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  higher  figures  for  the  logarithmic  notation  indicate 
lower  figures  for  (H"^).  The  hydrogen  ion  concentrations  at  which 
certain  indicators  commonly  used  in  titration  work  change  color,  are 
indicated  below. 
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locHcAtor 


Hydrogen  ion  concentration 


Hlrnnhihfhildn Between  1  X  io~'  and  i  X  lo"^, , 

Neatzsl  red t  X  10"'. 

Rosotic&dd ,,, I  Xio-'....» 

Lftmas , , , , , » Between  i  X  lo'*  and  i  X  10*^. 

Sodium  alizarin  sulphonatc, Between  i  X  lo"*  and  i  X  to~*,  . 

Congo  red. Between  i  X  10"*  and  1  X  10"* , 

Oiisethyl'&mino-azobenzene Between  i  X  10"'*  and  i  X  lo"*. , 

Methyl  orange Between  i  X  10"*  and  i  X  10"* 

Tropaeolin  OO .,... i  X  ro"* 


Tme  nature 

of  solution 
when  the 
color  changes 
Alkaline, 
Neutral. 
Neutral 
Neutral, 
Acid, 
Acid. 
Acid. 
Acid. 
Acid. 


Tests  with  Indicators. — Prepare  a  series  of  solutions  of  irarying  additieB  as 
outlined  in  the  following  table,  p&ge  158.  Introduce  s  or  10  ex.  portions  of  each 
of  these  into  a  series  of  test-tubes  and  add  to  each  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
TropvoUn  OO*  Make  a  note  of  the  colors  produced,  in  the  spaces  left  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  same  way  test  out  the  other  indicators  mentioned,  in  order* 
using  in  each  case  a  few  drops  of  the  indicator  solution.    The  tests  using  the  last 

three  mentioned   indicators:    Giiozberg*s,   Boas'  and  TropaeoUn  (evaporation 

test)  are  carried  out  differently  as  indicated  below. 

Are  the  following  assumptions,  on  which  the  use  of  certain  of  these 
indicators  in  gastric  analysis  is  based »  borne  out  by  your  findings? 

1.  That  Topfet's  reagent  (Dimethyl-amino-azo- benzene)  gives  its 
characteristic  pinkish-red  color  only  in  the  presence  of  free  HCL 

1*  That  a  blue  color  with  Congo  red  indicates  free  hydrochloric  (or 
other  mineral  acid),  a  violet  color  indicates  an  organic  acid,  and  a  brown 
^color  indicates  combined  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  That  TropaeoUn  00  and  methyl  orange  are  indicators  for  free 

neral  add. 

4-  That  alizarin  reacts  to  free  mineral  acid,  organic  acids  and  acid 
tils  but  not  to  combined  HCl. 

5;  That  phenolphthalein  can  be  used  in  titrating  total  acidity,  that 
^acidity  due  to  mineral  and  organic  acids,  acid  salts  and  combined 


6.  That  iodine  is  liberated  from  KI-KIO3  to  a  relatively  slight  ex- 
tit  by  other  than  free  mineral  acid. 

7.  That  Gimzberg^s  test  is  the  most  satisfactory*^  one  for  free  HCl 
I  that  Boas*  reagent  and  Tropceolin  00  are  also  delicate  reagents  for 

free  mineral  add. 


Special  Tests  for  Free  HCL — Perform  the  following  tests  on  the  solutions  as 
ootlined  above  and  tabulate  the  results. 

I.  Gun2berg's  Reagent^ — Place  1-2  drops  of  the  reagent  in  a  small  porcelain 
^fiporating  dish  and  carefully  evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  low  Hame.  Insert 
Afkn  stirring  rod  into  the  mixture  to  be  tested  and  draw  the  moist  end  of  the 

^GOmberg'^  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  grams  of  phbroglucinol  and  i  gram  of 
in  100  c^c  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 
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rod  through  the  dried  reagent.  Warm  again  gently  and  note  the  production  of  a 
porpHsh-red  color  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Boas'  Reagent' — Perform  this  test  in  the  same  manner  as  i,  above. 
Free  hjdrochlonc  acid  is  indicated  by  the  production  of  a  rose-red  color  which 
becomes  less  pronounced  on  cooling. 

3*  TropfleoUn  OO^* 

W  (CoHfi)NH-CfiH4"N  =  N-CeH4-S03Na. 

Place  2  drops  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  and  i  drop  of  the  indicator  in  an  evapo* 
eating  dish  and  evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  low  flame.  The  formation  of  a  red- 
dish-violet color  indicates  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  test  may  also  be  conducted  in  tbe  same  manner  as  i,  above. 


Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  and  Titratable  Acidity 

The  acidity  of  a  solution  may  be  determined  in  two  different  ways 

by  means  of  indicators.     One  method  is  by  titration  with  standard 

alkali  using  the  indicator  to  determine  the  end  point  of  the  titration. 

For  this  purpose  the  indicator  should  be  one  which  gives  a  sharp  color 

change  which  is  sensitive  to  the  form  of  acidity  which  is  to  be  deter- 

lained,  and  which  is  not  destroyed  by  any  substance  contained  in  the 

titration  mixture.     Thus  phenolphthalein  can  be  used  for  the  titration 

of  strong  bases  and  nearly  all  weak  acids,  but  cannot  be  used  for  weak 

bases,  and  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts.     Methyl 

orange  on  the  other  hand  is  useful  for  strong  acids  and  weak  bases  such 

as  ammonia  and  for  the  soluble  carbonates  but  cannot  be  used  for  weak 

U  adds  such  as  carbonic  acid  or  the  organic  acids.     Almost  any  indicator 

^k&a}r  be  used  in  the  titration  of  mineral  acids  against  strong  bases  such 

^ps  KOH  inasmuch  as  under  these  conditions  i  drop  of  the  standard 

^Bolttbon  will  throw  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  so  far  beyond  that  of 

WDcutrality  that  the  turning  point  of  any  common  indicator  will  be 

I  Passed. 

^  Titration  does  not,  however,  enable  us  to  deternune  in  all  cases  the 
true  acidity  of  a  solution,  that  is^  its  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  In  the 
case  of  strong  acids  and  bases  very  accurate  results  for  the  true  acidity 
Daay  be  obtained  in  this  way.  In  the  case  of  weak  acids  or  bases  the 
titration  values  may  give  but  sHght  information  as  to  the  true  acidity. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  slightly  dissociated  acid»  such  as  acetic  acid,  as 
fast  as  the  acidity  due  to  its  dissociated  hydrogen  ions  is  neutralized 
the  imdissodated  acid  ionizes  further  and  the  titration  value  finally 
obULoed  represents  the  total  acid  present  at  the  beginning  both  ionized 
iOd  unionized.     Salts  of  strong  acids  and  very  weak  bases  and  vice 

'  Bo&s'  reagent  is  prqmred  by  dbsolving  5  grams  of  resorcinol  and  3  grams  of  sucrose  in 
too  cc.  of  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

*  Prepared  by  dissolving  0.05  gram  of  tropfeolia  OO  in  too  ex.  of  50  per  cent  alcohol. 
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versa  also  hydrolyze  during  the  course  of  the  titration  and  the  values 
obtained  in  no  sense  represent  the  true  acidity. 

Hydrogen  ion  concentrations  may  be  determined  through  a  certain 
range  by  means  of  indicators.  The  unknown  solution  is  treated  with 
a  few  drops  of  indicator  and  the  color  obtained  compared  with  that 
produced  with  the  same  amount  of  indicator  and  a  solution  of  known 
hydrogen  ion  concentration.  If  the  same  tint  is  produced  in  both 
cases  the  two  acidities  are  the  same.  This  is  of  course  only  true  when 
the  indicator  chosen  is  a  suitable  one,  that  is,  one  that  shows  definite 
color  changes  in  hydrogen  ion  concentrations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  of  the  unknown.  The  choice  of  indicators  for  this  purpose  is 
somewhat  different  than  that  for  titration  purposes.  For  use  in  the 
determination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  a  solution  we  need 
an  indicator  showing  a  very  gradual  change  in  color  through  a  given 
range,  one  which  is  not  readily  affected  by  the  presence  of  neutral  salts 
or  other  substances  likely  to  be  present,  and  the  color  of  which  does 
not  fade  too  rapidly.  The  ranges  through  which  a  number  of  indicat<Mrs 
may  be  used  with  satisfactory  results  for  the  determination  of  hydrogen 
ion  concentrations  is  indicated  in  the  chart  (Fig.  50,  page  161).  Those 
surrounded  by  the  heavy  lines  are  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  chart  also  indicates  how  standard  solutions  of  definite  hydrogen 
ion  concentrations  may  be  made  up  from  a  series  of  stock  solutions, 
by  mixing  in  various  proportions.  The  stock  solutions  indicated  on  the 
chart  were  suggested  by  Sorensen  and  are  as  follows:  o.io  N  HCl; 
o.io  N  NaOH;  7.505  g.  glycocoll  plus  5.85  gm.  NaCl  per  liter;  11.876 
g.  Na2HP04.2H20  per  liter;  9.078  g.  KH1PO4  per  liter;  21.008  g. 
citric  acid  in  i  liter  of  0.20  N  NaOH;  12.404  g.  boric  add  in  i  liter  of 
o.io  N  NaOH.  The  other  solutions  are  0.20  N  sodium  acetate  and 
0.20  N  acetic  acid.  Solutions  of  known  hydrogen  ion  concentration  are 
prepared  from  these  by  mixing  in  the  proportions  indicated  on  the 
chart,  the  abscissae  representing  parts  of  the  more  alkaline  or  less  add 
constituent.  Thus  a  mixture  of  seven  volumes  of  the  sodium  acetate 
stock  solution  with  three  volumes  of  the  stock  acetic  add  sohitioa 
gives  a  mixture  with  an  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  i  X  lo"* 
(exponent:  5.0).  The  mixtures  are  most  satisfactory  through  the 
ranges  where  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  changes  most  gradually, 
that  is,  through  the  flatter  portions  of  the  curves. 

The  amounts  of  indicator  solutions  and  their  strengths  to  be  used 
in  the  determinations  of  hydrogen  ion  concentrations  in  10  c.c.  portions 
of  unknown  solution  are  indicated  below. 
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INDICATOR  SOLUTIONS 


Drops 


I.  Alizarin  yellow  R  (p- 

nitrobenzene-azo-sali- 

cylic  acid) 

10-5 

a.  Azolitmin  (litmus) 

3.  Cochineal 

4.  2,  s-dinitro-hydroquinol 

5-2 

5.  Mauvein 

8-1 

6.  Methyl  orange 

5-3 

7.  Methyl  red 

4-2 

8.  Methyl  violet 

8-1 

9.  Neutral  red 

20-10 

10.  p-Nitrophenol 

20-3 

II.  Phenolphthaldn 

20-3 

12.  Rosolic  acid 

iS-6 

13.  Thymolphthalcin 

14.  Tropaeoun  0 

10-3 

10-5 

15.  Tropaeolin  00 

5-3 

16.  Tropaeolin  000 

10-4 

Preparation  of  solution      _j 


o.  I  gram  to  1000  c.c.  water. 

Aqueous  solution. 

Alcoholic  solution. 

I    gram  to  1000  c.c.  alcohol. 

0.5  gram  to  1000  c.c.  water. 

o.i    gram   recrystallized   salt    to    1000  c.c 

water. 
Saturated  solution  in  50  per  cent  alcohol 
0.5  gram  to  1000  c.c.  water, 
o .  I  gram  in  500  c.c.  alcohol,  and  500  c.c  water. 
0.4  gram  to  60  c.c.  alcohol,  940  c.c.  water. 
0.5  gram  to  500  c.c.  alcohol,  500  c.c.  water. 
0.4  gram  to  400  c.c.  alcohol,  6co  c.c.  water. 
0.4  gram  to  500  c.c.  alcohol,  500  c.c.  water, 
o.  I  gram  to  1000  c.c.  water. 
Of  recrystallized  salt,  o.i  gram  to  1000  cc. 

water 
0.1  gram  to  1000  c.c.  water. 


Deteniiination  of  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration. — ^Introduce  10  cc  portions 
of  the  unknown  solution  into  a  series  of  test-tubes  of  siniilar  diameter  and  of 
dear  glass.  Test  first  with  litmus  paper  which  changes  at  about  the  neutral 
point  According  to  whether  the  reaction  is  acid  or  basic  to  litmus  test  other  indi- 
cators on  the  acid  side  such  as  p-nitrophenol,  methjd  orange  and  tropAoHn  00, 
or  on  the  basic  side  as  phenolphthalein.  Select  an  indicator  which  gives  with  the 
solution  neither  its  maximum  acid  or  maximum  basic  color.  Note  from  the  chart 
through  what  range  this  indicator  exhibits  its  characteristic  change  of  cdor. 
Then  to  10  c.c.  portions  of  standard  solutions  of  known  hydrogen  ion  concentn- 
tion  (furnished  by  the  instructor),  which  cover  approximately  the  same  range  is 
the  indicator  add  exactly  the  same  number  of  drops  of  indicator  solution  as  was 
added  to  the  standard.  Compare  colors  of  unknown  and  standards  until  one  is 
found  which  matches  and  which  consequently  possesses  the  same  hydrogen  ion 
concentration.  If  the  unknown  is  so  strongly  acid  or  basic  that  none  of  the  indi- 
cators mentioned  can  be  used  directly  it  will  be  necessary  to  dilute  it  with  10  or  a 
greater  number  of  volumes  of  water  before  testing  further. 

In  case  the  unknown  solution  is  slightly  colored  the  standards  should  like- 
wise be  brought  to  the  same  tint  by  the  addition  of  some  coloring  agent  as  Bis- 
marck brown,  methyl  orange,  methyl  violet,  etc.,  before  making  the  comparison. 

For  applications  of  the  indicator  method  for  the  determination  of  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  to  biological  fluids  see  chapters  on  the  quantitative  analysis  d 
blood  (XVI)  and  urine  (XXVII). 

Comparison  of  H  Ion  Concentration  and  Titratable  Acidity. — i.  Determine 
colorimetrically  the  H  ion  concentration  of  an  N/ioo  solution  of  hydrochloric  add 
using  tropaeolin  00  as  an  indicator  and  of  an  N/ioo  acetic  acid  using  metfajl 
orange  as  an  indicator.  Note  the  great  difference  between  the  true  acidities  of 
the  two  solutions. 

Titrate  10  c.c.  portions  of  N/ioo  hydrochloric  add  and  of  N/ioo  acetic  add 
with  N/ioo  KOH  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  Note  that  identical 
results  are  obtained  for  the  titratable  acidities  of  the  two. 

2.  Determine  colorimetrically  the  H  ion  concentration  of  an  N/ioo  KOH 
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solution  using  tropaeolin  O  as  an  indicator,  and  of  an  N/ioo  ammonia  solution 
QSing  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator.  Note  the  results  and  then  titrate  10  c*c, 
portioiiB  of  both  solutions  with  N/ioo  HCI  using  alizarin  as  an  indicator. 

3.  Mix  equal  portions  of  M/15  potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate  and  M/15 
disodium  phosphate  (see  chart).  Note  that  the  mixture  is  practically  neutral  to 
litmus.  Titrate  one  10  ex.  portion  of  this  mixture  with  N/io  KOH,  using  phe* 
oolphtfaalein  as  an  indicator^  Titrate  another  portion  with  N/io  HCI  solution, 
using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator. 

4.  Mir  equal  volumes  of  N/5  sodium  acetate  solution  and  N/5  acetic  add. 
Kote  that  the  mixture  is  add  to  litmus.  Titrate  one  to  c.c.  portion  with  If /xo 
HCI  losing  tropseolin  00  as  an  indicator.  Titrate  another  portion  with  N/io 
JLQE  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 
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Procedure  in  Gastric  Analysis  by  the  Fractional  Method 

1.  Introduction  of  the  stomach  tube  .(see  pages  163  and  164). 

2.  Removal  of  the  residuum  (see  pages  164  and  165). 
J.  Feeding  the  test  meal  (see  page  165)* 
'4.  Feeding  the  retention  meal  (in  special  cases),  see  page  165. 

5.  Removing  samples  of  stomach  contents  for  analysis  (see  page  165). 

6.  Examination  of  the  samples  for: 

(a)  Total  acidity  (see  page  162). 

(b)  Free  acidity  (see  page  168)* 

(c)  Pepsin  (see  page  169). 

(J)  Trypsin  (not  a  routine  procedure),  see  page  172. 
(e)  Lactic  acid  (see  page  173). 
(/)  Occult  blood  (see  page  174). 
(jf)  Bile  (seepage  175), 
(h)  Microscopical  constituents  (see  page  176), 

1.  Introduction  of  the  Stomach  Tube.^Whereas  the  large  tube  is 
diiectly  inserted  by  propulsion,  the  Rehfuss  tube  is  swallowed  in  the 
wtlural  manner  and  aided  by  gravity*  The  tube  may  be  passed  in  one 
of  three  ways,  i,e, :  (i)  lubricated;  (2)  with  aid  of  fluid;  (3)  after  throat  is 
<:ocainized.  When  passed  by  the  first  method  the  tip  of  the  tube,  after 
thorough  lubrication  with  glycerol  or  liquid  petrolatum,  is  seized  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  placed  on  the  tongue.  Then  with  the 
aid  of  the  forelinger  the  tip  is  pushed  backward  until  it  reaches  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  is  engaged  in  the  orophar>Tix.  Then  the  patient  is 
encouraged  to  swallow  persistently  w^hile  the  tube  is  slowly  fed  into  the 
^uth*  After  slight  discomfort  in  the  pharynx  and  its  passage  past  the 
kvel  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  practically  no  discomfort  is  felt.     This 
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method  is  used  when  it  is  essential  that  the  pure  gastric  secretion  or 
residuum  be  obtained.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  much  easier  to  swallow 
the  tube  by  the  second  method.  This  method  consists  in  placing 
the  tip  in  the  oropharynx  and  then  giving  the  patient  a  measured 
quantity  of  water  or  tea  to  swallow.  The  movements  induced  by  the 
swallowing  carry  the  tube  rapidly  to  the  stomach  with  a  minimum  of 
discomfort.  When  an  Ewald  meal  (see  below)  is  given,  part  of  the  tai 
can  be  reserved  for  swallowing  the  tube.  This  procedure  makes  it 
scarcely  more  arduous  than  the  swallowing  of  food.  Should  the  patient, 
however,  be  extremely  neurotic  or  the  unfortimate  possessor  of  marked 
pharyngeal  Ijyperesthesia,  cocain  hydrochloride  in  2  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  can  be  applied  to  the  throat  rendering  the  passage  of  the  tube 
practically  insensitive.  When  the  tube  has  entered  the  stomach,  as- 
piration of  the  material  shows  the  characteristic  gastric  contents. 
Should  the  tip  remain  in  the  esophagus  through  transient  cardiospasm 
or  other  cause,  aspiration  results  in  the  removal  of  only  a  very  small 
specimen  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  pharyngeal  and  esopha- 
geal secretions. 

2.  Removal  of  Residuum. — If  the  so-caJled  "empty^*  stomach  is 
examined  in  the  morning  before  any  food  or  drink  has  been  taken  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  considerable  material.    This  is  termed  re- 
siduum.   Before  a  test  meal  is  introduced  into  the  stomach,  this  organ 
should  be  emptied.    If  this  is  not  done  we  cannot  consider  the  samples 
withdrawn  after  the  test  meal  is  eaten  as  representing  the  secretory 
activity  of  the  gastric  cells  under  the  influence  of  the  stimulation  of  the 
test  meal.    It  has  been  generally  recognized,  clinicaJly,  that  a  residuum 
above  20  c.c.  is  pathological.^    Such  a  volume  has  been  considered  as 
indicative  of  hypersecretion,  and  this  in  turn  in  many  cases  indicates  an 
organic  lesion.    The  observations  indicating  that  a  residuum  of  over 
20  c.c.  was  pathological,  were  made  upon  residuums  removed  by  means 
of  the  old  type  of  stomach  tube  which  does  not  completely  empty  the 
stomach.*    When  the  residuum  is  completely  removed  by  means  of 
the  Rehfuss  tube  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  normal  residuum 
is  practically  always  over  20  c.c.  and  that  the  average  is  about  50  cc. 
for  both  men'  and  women.*    The  normal  residuum  has  been  found  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  physiologically  active  gastric  juice  wi4 

^Loeper:  LeQons  de  pathologie  digestive,  191 2,  Series  2,  pp.  17-19. 
Zweig:  Magen-  und  Darmkrankheiten,  p.  459. 

Kemp:  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Intestmes  and  Pancreas,  1919,  p.  133. 
Wolff:  Taschenbuch  der  Magen-  und  Darmkrankheiten,  p.  22. 

*  Harmer  and  Dodd :  Loc.  cit. 

*  Rehfuss,  Bergeim  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Am,  Med,  Ass^n,  63,  zz,  29x4. 
Fowler,  Rehfuss  and  Hawk;  Jour,  Am,  Med,  Ass^n^  65,  I02X,  19x5. 

*  Fowler  and  Zentmire:  Jour,  Am.  Med,  Ass%  68,  167, 19x7. 
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average  total  acidity  of  30  and  an  average  free  acidity  of  18.5. 
The  residuum  is  often  colored  by  bile.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  fluid  has  a  relatively  high  acidity.  Tr>T>sin  is  also  generally  present. 
These  findings  indicate  regurgitation  (see  page  172).  Pathological 
residuunas  may  contain  blood,  pus»  mucus  and  may  show  food  retention 
which  is  indicative  of  disturbed  food  evacuation.  The  quantity 
may  also  be  much  increased  due  to  hypersecretion.  A  residuum  of 
large  volume  possessing  a  total  acidity  value  of  70  or  over  may  indicate 
Jeer. 

Analysts  of  Residuum. — Remove  the  residuimi  as  directed  under  (5),  beloW| 
and  analyze  the  fluid  according  to  methods  outlined  on  page  166. 

3-  The  Test  Meal.— Before  making  an  analysis  of  the  stomach 
contents  it  is  customary  to  introduce  something  into  the  stomach  which 
stimulate  the  gastric  cells.    The  response  to  this  stimulation  is 
ben  measured  clinically  by  the  determination  of  total  acidity,  free 
iddity  and  pepsin  in  the  stomach  contents.    Many  forms  of  test  meal 
ave  been  used. 

The  test  meal  most  widely  employed  is  the  Ewald  test  meal.  This  conGists 
f  flf  3  pieces  (j5  grams)  of  toast  and  8  ounces  (250  c.c.)  of  tea. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  author's  laboratory^  that 
I  water  gave  a  similar  gastric  stimulation  to  that  produced  by  the  Ewald 
Incal  it  was  suggested  that  a  simple  water  meal  might  be  substituted 
I  for  the  Ewald  meal  This  water  meal  also  has  the  added  advantage 
I  of  enabling  one  to  determine  the  presence  of  food  rests  and  to  test  more 
I  accurately  for  lactic  acid,  blood  and  bile. 

4.  The  Retention  Meal*— In  order  to  obtain  more  information 
I  regarding  gastric  motility  than  is  furnished  by  the  ordinary  test  meal 

described  above  the  patient  may  be  fed  a  so-called  retention  meah  This 
Dtteal  b  fed  in  place  of  the  regular  evening  meal  and  contains  substances 
readily  detected.  In  the  morning  before  breakfast  (7-8  a.  m.)  remove 
thfistomach  contents  (residuum,  see  page  164)  by  aspiration  and  examine 
for  food  rests.  The  normal  stomach  should  give  no  evidences  of  food 
reiention.  A  satisfactory  retention  meal  consists  of  4  ounces  each  of 
Wed  string  beans  and  rice.^  Diets  containing  prunes,  raspberry  mar- 
I  naalade,  lycopodium  powder,  etc,  have  also  been  employed.  In  many 
instances  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  will  serve  the  purpose. 

5.  Removal  of  Samples  for  Analysis*— At  interv^als  of  exactly  15 
^  niinutes  from  the  time  the  test  meal  is  eaten  until  the  stomach  is  empty 

*Bergcim»  Rehfuss,  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem,^  ig,  345,  1914. 
lUhfuss,  Ber^dmand  Hawk:  Jour,  Atn.  Med.  Ass'n^  63,  11,  1914. 
'Myers  and  Fine:  Essentuils  oj  Pathohgical  Ckemistry,  1913, 
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5-6  CO.  samples  of  gastric  contents  are  withdrawn  from  the  stomach 
by  means  of  aspiration. 

In  the  removal  of  samples  from  the  stomach,  it  is  essential  that  very 
little  traction  be  employed.  To  completely  empty  the  stomach,  asiHra- 
tion  is  practised  in  four  positions:  (a)  on  the  back;  (6)  on  the  stomach; 
{c)  on  right  side,  (d)  on  left  side.  This  results  in  complete  evacuation 
of  the  stomach.  Three  tests  may  be  employed  to  determine  whether 
the  stomach  is  empty:  (i)  No  more  material  can  be  aspirated  in  any 
position;  (2)  injection  of  air  and  auscultation  over  the  stomach  with  a 
stethoscope  reveals  a  sticky  rale  and  not  a  series  of  gurgling  rales 
such  as  is  heard  when  there  is  material  in  the  stomach;  (3)  lavage  or 
irrigation  through  the  tube  which  shows  the  absence  of  all  food  in  the 
stomach. 

6.  Examination  of  the  Samples. — The  old  methods  of  gastric  analy- 
sis involved  the  collection  (by  analysis  and  calculation)  of  data  regard- 
ing several  types  of  acidity  (see  Topfer's  method,  page  177).  The 
modern  tendency  among  clinicians  is  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  values  for  total  acidity  and  free  acidity.  The  determination  of  the 
peptic  activity  is  also  important  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  occult  blood,  lactic  add,  mucus,  food  rests,  etc 

Procedure. — Strain  each  sample  through  a  fine-mesh  cheese  dotilL^  Kimnlnft 
the  residue  for  mucus,  blood  and  food  rests.  Use  the  strained  stomach  contenti 
for  the  determination  of  total  acidity,  free  acidity  and  peptic  activity  by  mediodf 
which  follow. 

(a)  Determination  of  Total  Addity.^Principle. — ^The  indicator 
used  is  phenolphthalein.  Since  the  indicator  reacts  with  mineral 
acid,  organic  acid,  combined  acid  and  acid  salts  the  values  obtained 
represent  the  total  acidity  of  the  solution. 

Procedure. — Measure  i  c.c.  of  the  strained  stomach  contents  by  means  of  an 
Ostwald  pipette  and  introduce  it  into  a  low-form  60  cc.  porcelain  evaporatiiif 
dish.    Dilute  with  15  c.c.  of  distilled  water.    Add  2  drops  of  a  i  per  cent  alcohdic 
solution  of  phenolphthalein  and  titrate  with  N/ioo  sodium  hjrdroxide  until  t 
faint  pink  color  is  obtained  and  persists  for  about  two  minutes.*    Take  the  burette 
reading  and  calculate  the  total  acidity. 

*The  examination  for  microscopical  constituents  (see  (h)  p.  176)  should  be  made  on  the 
original  (unstrained)  gastric  contents.  Tests  for  occult  blood  may  be  made  on  the  M^ 
metU  if  desired. 

^  Procedure  for  Serial  Titrations. — When  a  series  of  titrations  are  to  be  made  the  following 
procedure  may  be  used:  Arrange  the  numbered  evaporating  dishes  in  rows  on  a  tray.  In- 
troduce  i  c.c.  of  tiie  proper  sample  into  each  dish^  dilute  with  10  c.c.  of  water  and  add  the 
indicator.  Add  the  N/ioo  NaOH  to  contents  of  dish  No.  i  at  a  definite  rate  iintil  a  point  ii 
reached  at  which  a  faint  pink  color  is  obtained,  as  described  above.  Return  dish  No.  i  to 
its  place  in  the  tray  and  place  dish  No.  2  under  the  burette.  Take  the  burette  reading  of 
No.  I.  Then  titrate  No.  2  in  the  same  way.  Continue  the  series.  This  procedure  has  the 
advantage  of  being  speedy  and  accurate.  There  is  a  slight  error  made  by  tne  rapid  additkn 
of  the  NaOH  but  it  is  uniform  and  the  results  (titrations)  are  therefore  comparable. 
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Cmlcuktioii. — Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/ioo  NaOH  required 
to  nerutralize  t  ex.  of  stomach  contents,  and  multiply  it  by  10  to  obtain  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  N/io  NaOH  necessary  to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  stomach 
contents.  This  is  the  method  of  calculation  most  widely  used.  For  other  forms 
of  expressing  total  acidity  see  page  178.  Plot  your  results  in  a  form  similar  to 
those  shown  in  Figs.  51  and  52, 

Curves  Obtained  by  the  FracHanal  Method,— Wh^n  an  Ewald  test  meal 
is  given  to  normal  individuaJs  a  curve  such  as  indicated  below  is  usu- 
ally obtained.  The  curve  may  vary  within  certain  limits  depending  on 
individual  idiosyncrasies,  but  is  usually  found  to  follow  the  curve 
depicted,  and  the  meal  normally  leaves  the  stomach  in  two  and  one- 
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Ftc.  51.— Acn>iT¥  Cimvis  of  Normal  Hxjman  Stomach. 


•lalf  hours.     Pathologically  every  variation  occurs,  both  in  time  of 
evacuation  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  curve  and  the  quantity  of  the 
secretion  elaborated.     Fig.  45  represents  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
pathological  cases,  but  a  consideration  of  their  interpretation  is  outside 
the  purpose  of  the  present  volume.     It  will  be  evident,  however,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  figure  that  the  cycle  of  gastric  digestion  is  a  con- 
stantly changing  one,  and  no  information  concerning  the  trend  of 
oigtstion  can  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  only  a  single  stage  of 
<%slion.     Marked  changes  may  precede  or  follow  that  stage  and  the 
possibilities  suggested  in  Fig.  45  are  all  observed  clinically  and  are  of 
'  ''^^'ing   significance.     T>i>ical   curves   from   cases   of   hyperacidity, 
[gastric  carcinoma  and   achylia  are  shown  in  Figs.   52,     53  and    54 
req>ectively. 
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(b)  Determination  <rf  Free  Acidity. — ^The  reagent  most  widdy  i 
clinically,  for  the  determination  of  free  hydrochloric  add  in  stoi 

IQOi ,,,,,.,,, 


\6^     Yz     ^     i      m    IVc    l^A    2  hoars 

Fig.  52. — ^Acidity  Curves  From  a  Case  of  HYPERACXDiry. 

contents  is  Topf  er's  reagent  (see  page  177).    It  has  been  found,  howc 
that  this  reagent  gives  rather  inaccurate  results  due  to  the  uncert 
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Fig.  53. — Acidity  and  Protein  Curves  in  Gastric  Carcinoma.    {Clark4  and  Rek, 
Jour.  Am,  Med.  Ass*n,  64,  1737,  1915.) 

end  point.    For  this  reason  we  have  employed  Sahli's  reagent.^    T 
reagent  contains  KI  and  KIO3  and  liberates  iodine  in  the  presenc 

>  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  48  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  Iodide  and  an  Spa 
solution  of  potassium  iodate. 
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xcc  hydrochloric  add.  The  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  by  thiosulphate 
using  starch  as  an  indicator.  It  gives  values  similar  to  Topfer's  ve- 
&gent  in  average  acidities.*  Acidities  other  than  free  hydrochloric  re- 
act to  a  certain  extent  with  Sahli's  reagent,  so  that,  for  example, 
high  results  are  obtained  after  the  ingestion  of  acid  fruits. 

Procedure. — Measure  1  c«c.  of  the  strained  stomach  contents  by  means  of  an 
Ostwmld  pipette  and  introduce  it  into  a  60  c.c.  porcelain  evaporating  dish.    Dilute 
with  10  ex.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  i  c.c.  of  Sahli's  reagent  (a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  48  per  cent  KI  and  8  per  cent  KIO3).    Allow  the  stomach  contents 
Urns  treated  to  stand  for  five  minutes  and  then  titrate  with  N/ioo  sodium  thio- 
solphate  until  only  a  faint  yellow  color  remains.    Now  add  5-10  drops  of  a  1 
per  cent  solution  of  soluble  starch  and  continue  the  titxation  until  the  blue  color 
disappears.    In  serial  titrations  the  same  procedure  may  be  employed  as  de- 
scribed on  page  166,  note  2. 

Calculation. — Note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/ioo  sodium  thio- 

ttilphate  required  to  titrate  i  c.c.  of  stomach  contents  to  the  total  disappearance 

of  blue  color  in  the  presence  of  starch.    Inasmuch  as  N/ioo  thiosulphate  is 

'    equiralent  to  N/ioo  alkali^  this  value  indicates  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 

of  K/ 100  sodium  hydroxide  necessary  to  neutralize  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
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frc  54, — Total  Aciditv  ant>   Protfjn  Cuhves  in   Bexign  Achyua   (Solid  Line 
^USXina  AcmrrY).     (Clarke  and  Reh/uss:  Jour,  Am,  Med.  Ass^ftf  64,  1737,  IQISO 

'  c*c  of  the  stomach  contents.  Multiply  the  value  by  10  to  obtain  the  number  of 
^^c  centimeters  of  N/io  NaOH  necessary  to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  stomach 
stents.  This  is  the  method  of  calculation  most  widely  used.  For  other  forma 
^eipressing  free  acidity  see  page  178.  Plot  your  results  in  a  curve  similar 
*o  those  shown  in  Figs.  49,  51^  and  52,  pages  154,  167  and  168. 

(c)  Determination  of  Peptic  Activity.— (i)  Method  of  Mett-  as 
Modified  by  Nirenstein  and  SchiS.^— Principle.— ^Smsili  glass  tubes 
ffled  with  coagulated  egg  albumin  are  introduced  into  the  solution  to 
oe  tested,  and  kept  for  a  definite  length  of  time  in  the  incubator.  The 
protein  column  is  digested  at  both  ends  of  the  tube  to  an  extent  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  pepsin  present.  The  method  is  not  strictly 
^curate  but  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  clinical  purposes  on  account 
of  its  simplicity.     Nirenstein  and  Schiff  showed  that  human  gastric 

'Fowler,  Bergeim  and  H&wk:  Unpublished  daU. 
"Mett:  Arch,/,  Anoi.  u,  Physiol.,  Yerda  1894,  68. 
•Nirenstdo  and  Schiff:  Afck,f,  ankhtruungsiUkn^  8,  559,  1902, 
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juice  contained  inhibiting  substances  the  effect  of  which  is  overcome  by 
the  dilution  recommended. 

Procedure.— Introduce  into  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask  z  cc  of  gjasttic  juice 
and  15  cc.  of  N/20  HCl  (=  0.18  per  cent  HCl).  Add  two  Mett  tubes  pr^snd 
as  indicated  below,  stopper  the  flask  to  prevent  evaporation  and  place  In  an  in- 
cubator at  37^C.  for  24  hours.  By  means  of  a  low  power  microscope  and  a  miffi- 
meter  scale  (graduated  to  half  millimeters)  determine  accurately  the  Utngfii  of 
the  column  of  albumin  digested  at  each  end  of  the  tubes.  It  is  well  to  run  the 
determination  in  duplicate  in  which  case  the  result  is  the  average  of  tiie  ei^ 
figures  obtained.  Ordinarily  from  3-4  mm.  of  albumin  are  digested  by  nomiil 
human  gastric  juice. 

Calculation. — ^The  peptic  power  is  expressed  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
millimeters  of  albumin  digested.  This  is  based  on  the  Schiitz-Borissow  law  fiiit 
the  amount  of  proteolytic  enzyme  present  in  a  digestion  mixture  is  proportiooil 
to  the  square  of  the  number  of  milhmeters  of  albumin  digested.  Therefore  t 
gastric  juice  which  digests  2  mm.  of  albumin  contains  four  times  as  much  pepdn 
as  one  which  digests  only  i  mm.  of  albumin. 

Example. — ^If  the  microscopic  reading  gives  on  an  average  2.2  mm.  of  albumlii 
digested  the  pepsin  value  for  the  diluted  juice  would  be  2.2*  »  4.84,  and  for  the 
pure  undiluted  juice,  4.84X16  =  77.44. 

Preparation  of  MeU  Tubes  (Christiansen* s  Method),^ — The  liquid  portions  of 
the  whites  of  several  eggs  are  mixed  and  strained  through  cheese  cloth.    The  mix- 
ture should  be  homogeneous  and  free  from  air  bubbles.    It  is  best  to  allow  the 
egg-white  to  stand  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  to  more  completdjr 
remove  air.    A  number  of  thin- walled  glass  tubes  of  1-2  mm.  internal  diameter 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  zo  inches.    Thes^ 
are  sucked  full  of  the  egg-white  and  kept  in  a  horizontal  position.    Into  a  largiK 
evaporating  dish  or  basin  5-10  liters  of  water  are  introduced  and  heated  to  boiling  - 
The  vessel  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  stirred  with  a  thermometer  until 
the  temperature  sinks  to  exactly  85**C.    The  tubes  filled  with  egg-white  are  im.— 
mediately  introduced  and  left  in  the  water  until  it  has  cooled.    The  tubes  thias 
prepared  are  soft  boiled,  more  easily  digested  than  hard  boiled  tubes,  and  fre^ 
from  air  bubbles.    The  ends  are  sealed  by  dipping  in  melted  paraffin  or  sealing 
wax  (preferably  the  latter),  and  the  tubes  can  be  kept  thus  for  a  long  time.    Whexi 
ready  for  use  mark  with  a  file  and  break  into  pieces  about  ?i  inch  long.    After 
cutting,  the  tubes  should  be  immediately  introduced  into  the  digestion  mixture 
or  may  be  kept  a  short  time  under  water.    Tubes  whose  ends  are  not  squarely 
broken  ofl  must  be  rejected. 

The  digestibility  of  different  egg-whites  varies  widely.    Hence  in  making  up 
a  new  set  of  tubes  if  we  wish  our  results  to  be  comparable  these  tubes  must  be 
standardized  against  those  first  prepared.    This  may  be  done  by  running  simul- 
taneous tests  with  tubes  from  the  two  series,  using  the  same  gastric  juice  and  com- 
paring the  lengths  of  the  columns  digested  in  each  case.     Christiansen's  method  0! 
preparing  tubes  of  the  same  digestibility  is  to  be  preferred.    He  proceeds  as  in 
the  original  preparation  of  the  tubes  except  that  as  the  water  cools  from  9o®-So*C. 
a  single  tube  containing  the  new  egg-white  is  dropped  in  at  each  degree  change  of 
temperature,  that  is  at  90°,  89°,  etc.     Pieces  of  each  of  these  tubes  as  well  as  of  the 
original  standard  tubes  are  then  allowed  to  digest  simultaneously  in  portions  of  the 

^Christiansen:  Biochem,  ZeiL,  46,  257,  1912. 
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same  gastric  juice.  One  of  these  tubes  should  show  a  digestibility  equal  to  that 
of  the  standard  tubes.  For  example  the  tube  coagulated  at  88*^C.  may  show  the 
proper  digestibility.  Then  the  new  series  of  tubes  should  be  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  this  one,  that  is  introduced  at  SS^'C.  The  tubes  thus  prepared  should  be 
again  checked  up  with  the  standard  to  see  that  no  mistake  has  been  made. 

(2)  Rose's  Modification^  of  the  Jacoby-Solms  Method.' — Dissolve  0.25  gram  of 

the  globulin  of  the  ordinary  garden  pea,*  Pisum  sativum^  in  100  ex.  of  10  per  cent 

sodium  chloride  solution,  warming  slightly  if  necessary.  *    Filter  and  introduce  i  c.c. 

of  the  clear  filtrate  into  each  of  a  series  of  six'  test-tubes  about  i  cm.  in  diameter. 

Introduce  into  each  tube  i  c.c.  of  0.6  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  permit  a  period 

of  about  five  minutes  to  elapse  for  the  development  of  the  turbidity.    Make  a 

known  volume  of  the  gastric  juice  (5-10  c.c.  is  sufficient)  exactly  neutral  to  litmus 

paper  with  dilute  alkali;  and  record  the  volume  of  the  alkali  so  used.    If  acid 

metaprotein  precipitates,  filter  it  o^\  if  there  is  no  precipitate  proceed  without 

Miration.    Dilute  the  clear  neutral  solution  with  a  known  quantity  of  distilled 

water  (usually  5  volumes)  making  proper  allowance  for  the  volume  of  alkali  used  in 

the  neutralization.     Boil  5-10  c,c.  of  the  diluted  juice,  filter  and  add  the  following 

decreasing  volumes  (c.c.)  to  the  series  of  six  tubes:  i.o,  0.9,  0.7,  0.5,  0.2,  0.0.     Make 

the  measurements  by  means  of  a  1  c.c.  pipette  graduated  in  o.oi  c.c.     Now  rapidly 

mtioduce  the  unboUed,  diluted  juice  in  the  following  increasing  volumes  (c.c.)  in 

order;  0,0,  o.i,  0.3,  0.5,  0.8,  1.0.     Each  tube  now  contains  a  total  volume  of  3  c.c. 

and  a  total  acidity  of  0.3  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.     Shake  each  tube  thoroughly 

and  place  them  at  50^52'*C.  for  15  minutes  or  at  35-36^0.  for  one  hour.     Examine 

the  series  of  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  digestion  period  and  select  that  tube  which 

contains  the  smaOest  quantity  of  gastric  juice  and  which  sh&ws  no  turbidity*    The 

volume  of  the  juice  used  in  this  tube  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  calculatian  of  the 

peptic  activity. 

Cakulati^m, — The  peptic  activity  is  expressed  in  terms  of  i  c.c.  of  the  undiluted 
pee.  For  example,  if  it  requires  0.5  c.c.  of  the  diluted  juice  (five-fold  dilution)  to 
^farup  the  turbidity  in  i  c,c.  of  the  globulin  solution  in  the  proper  experimental 
^interval  (15  minutes  or  one  hour  according  to  temperature)  the  peptic  activity 
•ould  be  expressed  as  follows: 


(i-ro.5)X5=  10  (peptic  activity). 

'Ros«:  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine ^  5,459»  191  o. 
'Solmi:  Zeitschrift  fiir  klinische  Medizin,  64,  15Q,  1907. 

'The  globulin  may  be  prepared  as  foUows:  ''The  finely  ground  peas,  freed  as  much  as 
P<*BjUefrom  the  outer  coating,  are  repeatedly  extracted  with  large  quantities  of  10  per  cent 
*>ifiaiii  chloride  solution,  the  extracts  combined^  strained  through  fine  bolting-cloth,  and 
jjowed  to  stand  over  night  in  large  cylinders  to  deposit  insoluble  matter.  The  supernatant 
Wi  is  siphoned  oflF  and  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  of  albumin 
ttd^buUn  is  filtered  o£F,  suspended  in  a  little  water,  and  dial>'zed  in  running  water  for 
wu^  days,  until  the  salt  has  been  removed,  and  the  albumins  have  been  dissolved.  The 
jjolnilins  arc  filtered  off  and  washed  two  or  three  times  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  albumins. 
*o purify  further,  the  precipitate  is  extracted  with  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution,  and 
filtered  until  perfectly  clear.  The  resulting  solution  is  neutralized  to  Ulmus  paper  by  the 
ttutious  addiuon  of  dilute  sodium  hydroride,  and  again  dialyzed  in  running  water  for  three 
<liyi  to  remove  the  salts  completely.  The  precipitated  globulins  are  then  filtered  off  and 
™i  on  a  water-bath  at  40'C.  During  the  entire  process  of  separation  the  proteins  should 
^  preserved  with  a  mixture  of  alcoholic  thymol  and  toluol.*'  This  dried  globulin  is  used  in 
tbe  dioical  procedure. 

*Tlii&  solution  may  be  preserved  at  least  two  months  under  toluene. 

'A  lodger  series  of  tubes  may  be  used  if  desired.     However^  experience  has  shown  that 
i  feriet  o!  six  ordinarily  affords  sufficient  range  for  all  diagnostic  purposes. 
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According  to  this  scale  of  pepsin  units  zo  may  be  considered  as  "Dormal"  p^tic 
activity.  These  units  are  about  Ho  as  large  as  those  expressed  by  the  Jaooby- 
Sobns  scale. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown^  that  blood  serum  contains  an  antipepain  it  is 
said  to  be  advisable  to  test  the  gastric  juice  for  blood  before  determining  its  pn>- 
teolytic  power.  However,  Dezani*  claims  that  the  m^hods  for  demonstrating 
antipepsin  in  the  blood  are  not  adequate. 

(3)  Given's  Modification  of  Roee'sMediod.* — The  gastric  contents  are  strained 
through  cheese  cloth.  Two  c.c.  are  measured  by  means  of  an  Ostwald  pipette 
into  a  25  c.c.  stoppered  volumetric  cylinder,  and  diluted  to  the  mtLrk  with  dii- 
tilled  water.  Into  each  of  seven  small  test-tubes  (zXzo  cm.)  is  measured,  witk 
an  Ostwald  pipette,  z  c.c  of  a  0.25  per  cent  filtered  pea  globulin  in  10  per  cent 
sodium  chloride  solution.  To  each  tube  is  added  z  cc.  of  0.6  per  cent  hydnh 
chloric  acid,  also  by  means  of  an  Ostwald  pipette.  The  tubes  are  allowed 
to  stand  about  five  minutes,  imtil  the  maximum  turbidity  develops.  To  the 
first  five,  distilled  water  is  added  as  follows:  To  the  first,  0.9  cc;  to  the  second, 
0.8  cc;  to  the  third,  0.7  cc;  to  the  fourth,  0.6  c.c;  and  to  the  fifth,  0.2  cc;  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  none.  Then  there  are  rapidly  added  to  each  test-tabe 
the  following  amounts  of  the  diluted  (z:i2.5)  gastric  juice;  to  the  first,  0.1  cc.;to 
the  second,  0.2  c.c;  to  the  third,  0.3  cc;  to  the  fourth,  0.5  c.c;  to  the  fifth, 0.8 cc; 
to  the  sixth,  i.o  cc;  and  to  the  seventh,  z.o  c.c.  of  the  diluted  juice  boiled.  Theie 
measurements  can  be  accurately  made  with  a  z  c.c.  pipette  graduated  in  o.oz  cc. 
All  tubes  are  then  immersed  for  15  minutes  in  a  water-bath  at  50^  to  52^C.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  tube  is  selected  which  is  clear  and  contains  the  least  amount  of 
diluted  gastric  juice.  Upon  this  basis,  the  peptic  activity  is  calculated  as  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  centimeters  of  0.25  per  cent  globulin  digested  by  i  cc  of  undiluted 
gastric  juice.  For  example,  if  tube  2  containing  0.3  cc  of  a  12.5  times  dilated 
juice  be  clear,  then  the  result  would  be  expressed: 

Peptic  activity=(i-i-o.3)Xi2.s—4i.2. 

Ordinarily  this  scheme  of  seven  tubes  is  used,  though  it  is  not  a  rule.  If  the 
free  acidity  be  high,  sometimes  a  dilution  of  H 5  is  nutde.  The  number  of  tubes 
used  will  depend  upon  the  accurac>'  desired. 

(d)  Detennination  of  Tryptic  Activity. — Tr}*psin  is  not  a  gastric 
enzyme  but  occurs  in  the  pancreatic  juice  (see  page  191)-    In  case  of 
regurgitation  of  intestinal  contents  through  the  pylorus  trypsin  woulcJ 
be  passed  into  the  stomach.     This  regurgitation  is  doubtless  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  may  even  be  a  normal  mechanism  by  which  gastric 
acidity  is  regulated  (see  page  154).     Trypsin  is,  therefore,  generally 
present  in  the  contents  of  the  normal  human  stomach.     Inasmuch, 
however,  as  trypsin  is  destroyed  by  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  add  of 
the  gastric  juice,  determinations  of  this  enz>Tne  must  be  carried  out 
immediately  after   aspirations   of  the  gastric  contents,   particularly 
where  the  acidity  of  the  latter  is  high. 

*Opuro*  Biochcrtiische  ZcUschrift,  22,  266,  1909. 

•Dezani:  Arck./arm.  Opcr.,  22,  2S7,  1916. 

■Givens:  Hygienic  Lab.  BuU.  loi,  p.  71    *"*«Ht,  !*•■•  A 
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"^s  Method**— (a)  Prepare  five  reagent  tubes,  Nos.  i,  a,  3,  4,  and  5;  more 
if  desirecL 

To  tubes  I  and  2  add  0,5  ex,  of  gastric  contents  (filter  if  cloudy). 
(h)  To  lubes  2,  3,  4,  and  5  add  0.5  c.c,  of  distilled  water. 

(c)  From  tube  a  remove  0,5  ex,  of  its  mixed  contents  and  add  to  tube  3.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  add  0,5  ex*  from  tube  3  to  tube  4.    Repeat  for  tube  5. 

We  now  have  dilutions  of  gastric  contents  of  1,  H»  Ji»  W»  ^^^  He* 

(d)  To  each  tube  add  one  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution  (phenolphthalcin 
1  gram;  alcohol  (95  per  cent)  100  ex.);  then  add  drop  by  drop  a  2  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate  solution  until  a  light  pink  color  is  produced. 

(«)  To  tubes  I,  2,  3,  and  4  add  0.5  ex.  of  casein  solution.  Tube  5  must  receive 
I  cc  of  casein  solution,  since  it  contains  i  ex,  of  the  diluted  gastric  contents*  For 
the  casein  solution,  dissolve  0,4  gram  of  casein  in  40  ex.  of  N/io  NaOH.  Add  130 
^cc  of  distilled  water,  then  30  ex.  of  N/io  HCl.  This  leaves  the  solution  alkaline 
the  extent  of  10  c.c.  of  N/io  NaOH,  minus  about  3  ex.  neutralized  by  the 


Incubate  for  five  hours  at  4o**C. 
if)  Precipitate  the  undigested  casein  by  dropwise  addition  of  a  solution  of  the 
lioUowing  composition:  glacial  acetic  acid  i  c.c.,  alcohol  (95  per  cent)  50  ex.,  dJs- 
^  tilled  water  50  ex.    The  tubes  in  which  digestion  has  been  complete  remain  dear; 
oitliers  become  turbid. 

(W  The  tryptic  values  arc  expressed  in  terms  of  dilution.  Thus,  complete 
digestion  in  tube  3  (a  dilution  of  H)  shows  four  times  the  tryptic  power  of  un- 
diluled  gastric  juice;  taken  as  a  standard  as  i,  therefore,  its  trj^jtie  value  is  4* 

(0  Controls  of  boiled  gastric  contents  plus  casein  solution^  and  of  distilled  water 
phu  casein  solution,  treated  as  above  stated,  must  show  no  digestion,  and  become 
t^bid  on  addition  of  the  precipitating  solution. 

(e)  Detection  of  Lactic  Acid, — When  the  acidity  of  the  stomach 
contents  is  reduced  to  a  low  value  there  may  occur  considerable  fermen- 
tation of  carbohydrates  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  stomach 
in  the  ingested  food.  This  fermentation  yields  various  organic  acids 
^ong  which  lactic  acid  is  particularly  prominent.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  in  case  of  low  gastric  acidity  that  the  stomach  contents  be 
^lamined  for  lactic  acid. 

Tests*  I.  Ether-Ferric  Chloride  Test  (Strauss).— A  satisfactory 
Auction  regarding  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  can  only  be  made  by 
reuioving  the  lactic  acid  from  disturbing  factors  {e.g.,  hydrochloric  add, 
protein  digestion  products,  etc.)  present  in  the  stomach  contents. 
Uctic  add  may  be  extracted  from  the  stomach  contents  by  ether. 
The  following  technic  not  only  serves  to  detect  lactic  acid  but  also  gives 
io  approximate  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the  acid  present. 

Procedure* — Introduce  5  c.c.  of  strained  stomach  contents  into  a  small  grad- 
Qited  sepiaratory  fuimel,  add  20  ex.  of  ether  and  shake  the  mixture  thorougMj. 

'El&borated  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Spencer  (J&ur.  BioL  Ckem,,  3i»  i6Si  191 S)  in  the  author's 
kifmtory  for  the  specific  purpose  of  detenmning  trypsin  in  gastric  juice.     For  other  tryp- 
r^  HKtJlods  tee  Chapter  X. 
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Permit  the  ether  to  separate,  then  allow  all  the  fluid  to  nm  out  of  the  sqMxatoiy 
funnel  except  the  upper  5  cc  of  ether.  To  this  ether  extract  add  ao  cc  diatQled 
water  and  2  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  shake  tbB  mix- 
ture gently.  A  slight  green  color  is  obtained  in  the  presence  of  0.05  per  cent  lac- 
tic add  whereas  0.1  per  cent  lactic  add  yields  a  very  intense  yellowish-green  color. 

2.  Ferric  Chloride  Test  (Kelling).— Fill  a  test-tube  with  water,  add  i-^ 
drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  mix  thorou^y  to  fonn  a 
liquid  which  is  very  faintly  colored.  Divide  the  solution  into  two  parts  and  keep 
one  part  as  a  control.  To  the  other  part  add  a  small  amount  of  the  strained 
gastric  contents  and  to  the  control  tube  add  a  similar  volume  of  water.  Ladk 
add  is  indicated  by  the  immediate  development  of  a  distinct  yellow  color  in  the 
tube  containing  the  gastric  contents. 

The  color  in  this  test  is  due  to  the  formation  of  ferric  lactate. 

3.  U£felmann*s  Reaction. — ^To  5  cc.  of  Uflfelmann's  reagent^  in  a  test-tube 
add  an  equal  volume  of  strained  gastric  juice.  A  canary  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  color  develops  if  lactic  add  be  present  to  the  extent  of  0.01  per  cent  or  over. 

Other  organic  acid  gives  a  similar  reaction.  Mineral  acids  such  as 
hydrochloric  acid  discharge  the  blue  coloration  leaving  a  colorless 
solution.  In  other  words,  the  color  of  the  reagent  is  weakened  in  the 
presence  of  an  acid  reaction. 

4.  Hopkins*  Thiophene  Reaction. — Place  about  5  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  in  a  test-tube  and  add  i  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate.* 
Introduce  a  few  drops  of  the  gastric  contents,  shake  the  tube  well,  and  immerse  it 
in  the  boiling  water  of  a  beaker-water-bath  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Now  remove 
the  tube,  cool  it  under  running  water,  add  2-3  drops  of  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution' 
of  thiophene,  C4H4S,  from  a  pipette,  replace  the  tube  in  the  beaker  and  carefully 
observe  any  color  change  which  may  occur.  Lactic  acid  is  indicated  by  the  tip- 
pearance  of  a  bright  cherry-red  color  which  forms  rapidly.  This  color  may  be  made 
more  or  less  permanent  by  cooling  the  tube  as  soon  as  the  color  is  produced.  Ex- 
cess of  thiophene  produces  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  color  with  sulphuric  add.  The 
test  is  not  wholly  specific  though  the  author  claims  it  to  be  more  so  than  Ufifelmann's 
reaction. 

(f )  Detection  of  Occult  Blood. «—z.  Ortho-tolidin  Test  (Ruttan  and  Hardisty).* 
— ^To  z  cc.  of  a  4  per  cent  glacial  acetic  add  solution  of  o-tolidin*  in  a  test-tube  add 
z  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice  under  examination  and  i  cc  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen 
peroxiide.  In  the  presence  of  blood  a  bluish  color  develops  (sometimes  rather 
slowly)  and  persists  for  some  time  (several  hours  in  some  instances). 

^  Uffelmann's  reagent  is  prepared  by  adding  ferric  chloride  solution  to  a  x  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  until  an  amethyst-blue  color  is  obtained,  due  in  part  to  the  formation  ol 
a  ferric  salt  of  carbolic  acid  and  in  part  to  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  iron. 

*  This  is  added  to  catalyze  the  oxidation  which  follows. 

*  About  10-20  drops  in  100  cc.  of  95  i>er  cent  alcohol. 

*  These  tests  may  be  made  upon  the  strained  stomach  contents  or  upon  the  solid  residue. 
^  Ruttan  and  Hardisty:  Cafiadian  Medicine  Ass'n  Journal^  Nov.,  19x2;  also  Bioektm, 

Bull.,  2,  225,  1913. 
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This  test  is  said  to  be  as  sensitive  for  the  detection  of  occult  blood  in 
feces  and  stomach  contents  as  is  the  benzidine  reaction*  It  is  also 
claimed  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  urine  than  any  other  blood  test. 
The  acetic  add  solution  may  be  kept  for  one  month  with  no  reduction  in 
delicacy. 

2.  Benzidine  Reaction. — This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  reactions  for  the 
detection  of  blood.  Different  benzidine  preparations  vary  greatly  in  their  sensi- 
tiveness, however.  Inasmuch  as  benzidine  solutions  change  readily  upon  contact 
with  light  it  is  essential  that  they  be  kept  in  a  dark  place.  The  test  is  per- 
fonned  as  follows :  To  a  saturated  solution  of  benzidine  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic 
icid  add  an  equal  volume  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide  and  i  c.c.  of  the  gastric 
contents  under  examination.  If  the  mixture  is  not  already  acid  render  it  so  with 
itic  acid,  and  note  the  appearance  of  a  blue  color.  A  control  test  should  be 
ide  substituting  water  for  the  solution  under  examination. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  benzidine  reaction  is  greater  when  applied 

!  aqueous  solutions  than  when  applied  to  the  urine.     According  to 

relli  the  benzidine  reaction  serves  to  detect  blood  when  present  in 

dilution  of   i  :  300,000.     (For  further  discussion  of  this  test  see 

[chapter  on  Blood.) 

(g)  Detection  of  Bile  in  Stomach  Contents, — If  we  accept  Boldyreff 's 

ltheor)'as  to  the  automatic  regulation  of  gastric  acidity^  under  normal 

[conditions  by  the  regurgitation  of  alkaline  material  from  the  intestine, 

[then  the  presence  of  bUe  in  the  gastric  juice  does  not  possess  the  clinical 

significance  it  has  been  accorded.     However,  if  an  ordinary  Ewald  meal 

he  fed,  and  bile  in  any  considerable  quantity  be  found  throughout  the 

(entire  course  of  digestion  it  may  indicate,  pathologically,  a  stenosis 

Wow  the  level  of  the  common  bUe  duct.     Frequently  samples  of 

I  gastric  contents  are  encountered  which  are  uncolored  and  which  never- 

Itheless  contain  bile.     It  is  also  true  that  bile  may  be  adsorbed  from 

ptomach  contents  by  mucus  and  food  rests.     The  regulation  technic  for 

lUle  testing  is  often  inadequate  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this 

liuid  in  gastric  contents.     The  following  procedure  based  upon  the 

nidation  of  the  bilirubin  with  nitric  add  forming  green  biliverdin  is 

{delicate  and  easy  of  application, 

IWedure. — Saturate  10  ex.  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  stomach  contents  with 
^|owdered  ammonium  sulphate.    This  may  be  accomplished  by  shaking  for  one 

>  two  minutes.  It  generally  requires  about  i  inch  of  powdered  sulphate  in 
fte  bottom  of  an  ordinary  test-tube  to  obtain  full  saturation.  When  the  fluid  is 
ttloftted  add  i-j  c.c.  of  acetone  and  thoroughly  mix  the  contents  of  the  tube  by 
inverting  the  tube  five  or  six  times*  (It  is  better  not  to  shake.)  Permit 
tile  tube  to  stand  and  allow  the  acetone  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This  acetone  con- 
tiios  the  bile  pigment  if  any  is  present  in  the  stomach  contents.    Allow  a  drop 

'Boldfreff:  Quart*  J&uf.  Exp,  Med,,  B,  i,  igi4« 
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of  yellow  nitric  acid  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  tube  &ad  note  the  green 
the  acetone* 

This  green  color  is  biliverdio  which  has  been  produced  from  tbe 
bilirubin  by^oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  If  too  much  acid  is  added 
the  green  color  will  be  oxidized  to  a  purple  or  red*  If  the  acetone  docs 
not  rise  to  the  surface  promptly  the  liquid  has  not  been  completely 

saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

If  the  stomach  contents  contains  large  amounts  of  bile  as  indicated 
by  a  deep  green  color,  4-5  drops  of  the  fluid  may  be  diluted  wuth  10  cXr 
water  and  the  above  test  applied. 
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Fig.  ss.^Micxoscopical  Const jtuents  of  the  Gastric  Contekts. 
At  Starch  cells;  B,  yeast  ct\h;  C»  Opplcr-Boas  bacilli;  D,  staph ylococdj  B,  streptococci; 
Fj  sarcitm;  G,  muscle  fibre;  H,  mucus;  /,  red  blood  celb;  /,  leucocytes;  /T,  soafl-like  tuooU 
formations;.  L^  squamous  epithelial  cell;  J/,  cellulose. 

(h)  Microscopy  of  the  Gastric  Contents* — A  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  gastric  contents  is  a  routine  clinical  procedure. 

When  an  Ewald  meal  is  given  the  starch  granules  in  various  stages 
of  digestion  are  observed  together  with  epithelia  from  the  phar)!!!! 
esophaguSp  and  occasionally  the  stomach.  Gastric  and  salivary 
mucus  are  seen  and  readily  recognized  by  their  ropy  appearance. 
Pathologically  various  bacteria  are  seen,  sarcinee,  Oppler-Boas  bacilli, 
streptococci,  leptothrix,  etc.  Retained  food  from  previous  meals  is 
readily  recognized  by  its  histological  appearance;  meat  fibers,  vegetable 
cells,  and  cellulose  may  aU  occur  in  pathological  retention.     In  certain 
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Eitliological  processes  such  as  ulcer  and  cancer,  red  blood  cells,  pus, 
Qd  even  the  cancer  cells  themselves  may  be  found.  For  illustrations 
f  the  microscopical  constituents  of  gastric  contents,  see  Fig.  55. 

Procedure, — Examine  a  drop  of  the  original  (mixed)  stomach  contents  un- 
lained  under  the  low  and  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  Compare  your  find- 
D^  with  the  microscopical  views  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

Wolff  Technic  for  the  Protein   Concentration  of  the  Gastric  Contents.' — 

Owing  to  the  diagnostic  importance  of  the  protein  concentration  of  the  gaslric 
•ecfetioQ,  a  short  note  of  this  test  is  given  here*     Under  normal  conditions  the 
pTOtcm  concentration  follows  that  of  acidity  rather  closely.     In  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, such  as  carcinoma  (Fig.  55),  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  protein  concen- 
tatioii  of  the  gastric  juice  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  addity.    The  test  may  be 
ffiftdt  as  follows:    The  regular  Ewald  test  raea!  is  fed  and  specimens  of  the  gastric 
contents  are  obtained  at  15-minute  intervals  by  means  of  the  Rchfuss  tube*    One 
gjCof  the  filtered  juice  is  then  diluted  with  9  ex.  of  water  representing  a  dilution 
Bll:to;  5  c.c.  of  this  mixture  is  again  added  to  5  c.c.  of  water  and  a  dilution  of  1 120 
obtained;  this  is  again  repeated  using  5  c.c.  of  the  mixture  last  obtained  and  5  c,c. 
of  distilled  water  and  the  dilutions  arc  kept  up  until  a  series  is  obtained  representing 
I' 10,  1:^0,  1:40*  1:80,  1:160,  1:320,  and  if  necessary  1:640  or  more.    They  are 
^  stratified  with  approximately  r  ex.  of  Wolff's  reagent/  care  being  taken  that 
^liquids  do  not  mix.     The  tubes  should  be  read  immediately  against  a  dark 
WkgTQund  and  the  tube  giving  a  protein  ring  at  the  greatest  dilution  of  gastric 
rfkc  recorded.     A  glance  at  Fig.  53  will  show  a  pronounced  case  of  gastric  carci- 
^Nm.    With  normal  acid  figures  the  protein  concentration  evolves  proportionally 
to  the  addity.     A  case  of  achylia  is  shown  in  Fig.  S4- 

P  Topf er's  Method  of  Gastric  Analysis 

Tliis  method  is  much  less  elaborate  than  many  others  but  is  sufficiently  ac- 
CUfite  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes.  The  method  embraces  the  volumetric  dc- 
•^naination  of  (i)  t$tcl  acidity,  (2)  free  acidiiy  [organic  and  inorganic),^  and  (3)  Jret 
h^odUoric  acidf  and  the  subsequent  calculation  of  (4)  combined  acidity  and  (5) 
<cWtfy  due  ta  organic  acids  and  acid  salts,  from  the  data  thus  obtained. 

Ffocfdi^e. — Feed  the  Ewald  test  meal  as  directed  on  page  165.  At  the  end  of 
*«*  W  remove  the  entire  stomach  contents  and  analyze  as  directed  below.  This 
JWtfeod  of  procedure  is  less  accurate  than  the  Fractional  Method  (see  page  151), 
Measure  the  volume  of  the  gastric  contents,  strain  it  through  cheese  doth  and  intro- 
Aioe  10  c*c,  of  the  strained  material  into  each  of  three  small  beakers  or  porcelain 
^fefcesv*    Label  the  vessels  A^  B^  and  C,  respectively,  and  proceed  with  the  analysis 

^l¥oI^:  Mageo*  und  D&rmkrankh.^  Berlin,  1913,  p.  j  17;  also  Berl.  klin,  Woch.,  May  39, 
'911,  and  March  18.  tgia. 

Rolph:  Med,  Rcc,  1913,  p.  S48. 

CLarkeand  Kehluss:  Jour*  Am.  Mtd.  Ass^n^  64,  1737,  1915* 

'Pbosphotungstic  acid 0.3  ex, 

CoDceotrated  hydrochloric  acid ...       i  .0  c.c. 

.\icohoI  95  per  cent .,  - , , 20,0  c.c. 

Distilled  water  sufficient  to  make. 100. o  ex. 

'For  a  discussion  of  combined  acid  see  chapter  on  Gastric  Digestion. 
*If  suScieiit  gastric  juice  is  not  avaQable  it  may  be  diluted  with  water  or  a  smaller 
BMunt,  €,g.,  5  c.c.^  taken  for  each  determination. 
11 
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according  to  the  directions  given  below.  The  volume  of  fluid  present  in  the  stopnch 
one  hour  after  an  Ewald  meal  varies  imder  normal  conditions  betwieea  50  and  100 
c.c.  In  cases  of  hypersecretion  or  defective  motility  200-300  c.c.  may  be  found. 
Very  excessive  volumes,  eg,,  500-3000  c.c,  are  indicative  of  dilatation  ci  the 
stomach  and  suggest  pyloric  stenosis,  either  benign  or  malignant.  . 

I.  Total  Acidity. ' — Add  3  drops  of  a  z  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol* 
phthalein'  to  the  contents  of  vessel  A  and  titrate  with  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  aoln- 
tion  until  2l  faint  pink  color  is  produced  and  persists  for  almost  two  minutes.  Take 
the  burette  reading  and  calcidate  the  total  acidity. 

Calculaiian, — The  total  acidity  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  solution  necei- 
sary  to  neutralize  ioq  c.c.  of  gastric  juice. 

2.  The  weight  (in  grams)  of  sodium  hydroxide  necessary  to  neutralize  100  cc. 
of  gastric  juice. 

3.  The  weight  (in  grams)  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  the  total  acidity  of  100 
cc.  of  gastric  juice  represents,  i.e.,  percentage  of  hydrochloric  add. 

Th^  forms  of  expression  most  frequently  employed  are  z  and  3,  preference  being 
given  to  the  former,  particularly  in  clinical  work. 

In  making  the  calculation  note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/zo  sodium 
hydroxide  required  to  neutralize  zo  c.c  of  the  gastric  juice  and  multiply  it  by  10  to 
obtain  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  necessary  to  neutralize  zoo  c.c.  of  the  fluids 
If  it  is  desired  to  express  the  acidity  of  zoo  cc.  of  gastric  juice  in  terms  of  hydn>- 
chloric  acid,  by  weight,  multiply  the  value  just  obtained  by  0.00365.* 

2.  Free  Acidity  (Orgaziic  and  Inorganic). — Add  3  drops  of  sodium  alizaiizi 
9ulphonate  solution^  to  the  contents  of  vessel  B  and  tirate  with  N/zo  sodium  hy- 
droxide solution  until  a  violet  color  is  produced.  In  this  titration  the  red  cdor* 
which  appears  after  the  tinge  of  yellow  due  to  the  addition  of  the  indicator  has 
disappeared,  must  be  entirely  replaced  by  a  distinct  violet  color.  Take  the  burette 
reading  and  calculate  the  free  acidity  due  to  organic  and  inorganic  adds. 

Calculation. — Since  the  indicator  used  reacts  to  both  organic  and  inorganic 
adds,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/zo  sodium  hydroxide  used  indicates 
the  free  acidity  of  zo  cc  of  gastric  juice.  The  data  for  zoo  c.c  of  gastric  juice  may 
be  calculated  according  to  the  directions  given  imder  Total  Addity,  page  z(S6. 

3.  Free  Hydrochloric  Add.' — Add  4  drops  of  di-methyl-amino-azobenzezte 
(T5pfer's  reagent)  solution'  to  the  contents  of  the  vessd  C  and  titrate  with  N/iO 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  imtil  the  initial  red  color  is  replaced  by  orange  yellov*^ 
Take  the  burette  reading  and  calculate  the  free  acidity. 

Calculation. — The  indicator  used  reacts  only  to  free  hydrochloric  add,  hence  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/zo  sodium  hydroxide  used  indicates  the  volume 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  zo  cc.  of  gastric  juice.  To 
determine  the  data  for  100  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  proceed  according  to  the  directions 
given  imder  Total  Acidity,  page  166. 

*  This  includes  free  and  combined  acid  and  add  salts. 

'  One  gram  of  phenolphthalein  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 
•One  c.c  of  N/io  hydrochloric  acid  contains  0.00365  gram  of  hydrochloric  add. 

*  One  gram  of  sodium  alizarin  sulphonate  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  water. 

•  Hydrochloric  acid  not  combined  with  protein  material. 

•  One-half  gram  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

^  If  the  oranee  yellow  color  appears  as  soon  as  the  indicator  is  added  it  denotes  the  tf^ 
s$nce  of  free  acid. 
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4.  Combiiiad  Addiiy. — ^This  value  may  be  obtained  by  subtracting  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  used  in  neutralizing  the  contents  of 
VMHcl  B  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/zo  sodiiun  hydroxide  used  in 
neutralizing  A.  The  data  for  zoo  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  may  be  calculated  according 
to  directions  given  under  Total  Acidity,  page  z66. 

5.  Addity  Due  to  Oigmic  Adds  and  Add  Salts. — ^This  value  may  be  conven- 
iently calculated  by  subtracting  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  sodium 
hydroxide  used  in  neutralizing  the  contents  of  vessel  C  from  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  solution  used  in  neutralizing  the  contents  of 
vend  B.    The  remainder  indicates  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/16 
so^om  hydroxide  solution  necessary  to  neutraUze  the  addity  due  to  organic  acids 
ind  add  salts  present  in  zo  c.c  of  gastric  jiuce.    The  data  for  100  c.c.  of  gastric 
jQice  may  be  calculated  according  to  directions  given  imder  Total  Acidity,  page  z66. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FATS 

Fats  occur  very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms,  and  constitute  the  third  general  class  of  food-stuffs.  In  plant 
organisms  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  seeds^  roots,  and  fruit,  while  each 
individual  tissue  and  organ  of  an  animal  organism  contains  more  or  less 
of  the  substance.  In  the  animal  organism  fats  are  especially  abundant 
in  the  bone  marrow  and  adipose  tissue.  They  contain  the  same  el^ 
ments  as  the  carbohydrates,  i.e.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but 
the  oxygen  is  present  in  smaller  percentage  than  in  the  carbohydrates 
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Fig.  56.— Bekf  Fat.    (Lomg.) 

and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  not  present  in  the  proportion  to  forsi 
water. 

Chemically  considered  the  fats  are  esters^  of  the  tri*atomic  alcohol 
glycerol,  and  the  mono-basic  fatty  acids.  In  the  formation  of  these  fats 
three  molecules  of  water  result.  This  water  arises  by  the  replacemcot 
of  the  H's  of  the  carboxyl  groups  of  the  three  fatty  acid  molecules  by 
the  glycerol  radical,  thus  yielding  the  following  type  of  formula.  In 
this  case  the  combination  is  with  palmitic  acid  (Ci^HaiCOOH). 

CH,— OOCCisHn 

1 
CH— OOCCuHii 

I 

CHi— OOCCuHgi 

^  An  ester  is  an  idd,  one  or  more  of  whose  add  hydrogens  is  replaced  by  an  orgaoic 
radical. 

iSo 


be  three  fatty  add  radicak  entering  into  the  structure  of  a  neutral 
t  may  be  the  radicals  of  the  same  fatty  acid  or  they  may  consist  of 
e  radicals  of  three  different  fatty  acids. 
By  hydrolysis  of  a  neutral  fat,  i.e.,  by  the  addition  to  the  molecule 
those  elements  which  are  eliminated  in  the  formation  of  the  fat  from 
ycerol  and  fatty  add,  it  may  be  resolved  into  its  component  parts, 
Uf  glycerol  and  fatty  acid.  In  the  case  of  palmitin  the  following 
be  the  reaction: 
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C,H»(OOCCi5Hn)i+3H:0-.C,H5COH)i+3(Ci5HtiCOOH). 

Pftlmitin.  Glycerol.  Palmitic  acid. 

this  process  is  called  saponification  and  may  be  produced  by  boiling 
nith  alkalis;  by  the  action  of  steam  under  pressure;  by  long-continued 
contact  with  air  and  Ught;  by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  and  by 
lal-splitting  enzymes  or  lipases,  e.g.^  pancreatic  lipase  (see  page  192), 
The  cells  forming  the  walls  of  the  intestines  evidently  possess  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  synthesizing  the  glycerol  and  fatty  acid  thus  formed  so 
tbat  after  absorption  these  bodies  appear  in  the  blood  not  in  their 
individual  form  but  as  neutral  fats. 
The  prindpal  animal  fats  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  stearin^ 

Kimitin,  olein^  and  biUyrin.  Such  less  important  forms  as  laurin  and 
JTistin  may  occur  abundantly  in  plant  organisms.  The  older  system 
of  Domendature  for  these  fats  was  to  apply  the  prefix  '*tri'^  in  each 
case  fe,^.,  Iri-palmitin)  since  three  fatty  acid  radicals  are  contained  in 
tte  neutral  fat  molecule. 

Tie  fatty  adds  corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  animal  fats 
are  skaric,  CHi(CHa)ieCOOH;  palmitic,  CH,(CH2)uC00H;  oleic, 
CH,(CH,)tCH-CH(CH2)7COOH;  and  butyric,  CHs(CH2)2COOH, 
Stearic,  palmitic  and  butyric  acids  are  saturated  fatty  adds,  w^hereas 
<ilcic  add  belongs  to  the  class  of  unsaturated  acids.  Linoleic  acid  is 
also  unsaturated.  Upon  the  presence  of  these  unsaturated  fatty  adds 
depends  the  property  which  certain  fats  possess  of  absorbing  or  combin- 
wg  with  iodine.  The  determination  of  this  so-called  ''iodine  absorption 
number"  is  important  in  the  differentiation  of  fats  and  oils.  Fats 
C(mUining  the  unsaturated  acids  oleic  and  linoleic  may  be  transformed 
by  ''hydrogenation"^  into  the  fats  containing  the  corresponding 
i6hrai€d  acid  (stearic).    The  oleic  add  is  changed  thus; 

CiaHM02+2H->Ci8Hse02. 

Oleic  acid.  Stearic  &cid. 

Fats  occur  ordinarily  as  mixtures  of  several  individual  fats.     For 
'  Addidoo  of  hydrogen  to  the  molecule^  producing  a  "hydrogenatedfat." 
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example,  the  fat  found  in  animal  tissues  is  a  miztute  of  olein,  palmitin 
and  stearin,  the  percentage  of.  any  one  of  these  fats  present  depending 
upon  the  particular  species  of  animal  from  whose  tissue  the  fat  was 
derived.  Thus  the  ordinary  mutton  fat  contains  more  stearin  and  less 
olein  than  the  pork  fat.  Human  fat  contains  from  67  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent  of  olein  and,  according  to  Benedict  and  Osterberg,  upon  analysis 
yields  76.08  per  cent  of  carbon  and  11.78  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  Butter 
consists  in  large  part  of  olein  and  palmitin.  Stearin,  butyrin,  caproin 
and  traces  of  other  fats  are  also  present. 

Pure  neutral  fats  are  odorless,  tasteless,  and  generally  colorless. 
They  are  insoluble  in  the  ordinary  protein  solvents  such  as  water,  salt 
solutions,  and  dilute  adds  and  alkalis,  but  are  very  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  benzene,  chloroform,  and  boiling  alcohol.    The  neutral  fats  arc 
non-volatile  substances  possessing  a  neutral  reaction.    If  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  air  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  they  become 
yellow  in  color,  assume  an  acid  reaction  and  are  said  to  be  rancid.    The 
neutral  fats  may  be  crystallized,  some  of  them  with  great  facility.    The 
crystalline  forms  of  some  of  the  more  conmion  fats  are  reproduced  uk 
Figs.  56,  57  and  58  on  pages  180,  183  and  185.    Each  individual  fa^ 
possesses   a   specific   melting-point,   and   this   property   of   meltings 
at  a  definite  temperature  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  differentia- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  coagulation  temperature  (see  page  105)  is 
used  for  the  differentiation  for  coagulable  proteins.    When  shaken  with 
water,  or  a  solution  of  albmnin,  soap,  or  acacia,  the  liquid  fats  are  finely 
divided  and  assume  a  condition  known  as  an  emulsion.    The  emulsion 
with  water  is  transitory,  while  the  emulsions  with  soap,  acacia,  or 
albumin  are  permanent. 

The  fat  ingested  continues  essentially  unaltered  until  it  reaches  the 
intestine  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  pancreatic  lipase  (steapsin)^  the  fat- 
splitting  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice  (see  page  192),  and  glycool 
and  fatty  acid  are  formed.  The  glycerol  is  absorbed  directly.  The 
fatty  acid  thus  formed  unites  with  the  alkalis  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  forms  soluble  soaps.  These  soaps  are  readily  absorbed.  That 
bile  is  of  assistance  in  the  absorption  of  fat  is  indicated  by  the 
increase  of  fat  in  the  feces  when  for  any  reason  bile  does  not  pass 
into  the  intestine.  Bloor^  claims  that  neither  petroleum  hydrocar- 
bons nor  nonsaponifiable  esters,  e.g.,  wool  fat  (lanolin),  are  absorbed. 
He  believes  that  saponificaiion  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  absorption. 

The  fat  distributed  throughout  the  animal  body  is  formed  partly 
from  the  ingested  fat  and  partly  from  carbohydrates  and  the  "carbon 

*  Bloor:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  15,  105,  1913.  .... 
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riety"  of  protein  material.  The  formation  of  adipocere^  and  the 
occuiTence  of  faUy  degeneration  are  sometimes  given  as  proofs  of  the 
formation  of  fat  from  protein.  This  is  questioned  by  many  investiga- 
tors* Rather  more  satisfactory  and  direct  proof  of  the  formation  of  fat 
from  protein  material  has  been  obtained  by  Hofmann  in  experimentation 
with  fiy-maggols.  The  normal  content  of  fat  in  a  number  of  maggots 
was  determined  and  later  the  fat  content  of  others  which  had  developed 
in  blood  (84  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter  of  bbod  plasma  is  protein 
material)  was  determined.  The  fat  content  was  found  to  have  in- 
creased 700  to  HOC  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  diet  of  blood  proteins. 


Fig.  57.— Mutton  Fat,    (Long*) 


The  celebrated  experiments  of  Pettenicofer  and  Voit,  however,  have 
furaished  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  substantial  positive  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  fat  from  protein.  These  investigators  fed  dogs  large 
amounts  of  lean  meat,  daily,  and  through  examination  of  urine,  feces  and 
erpired  air  were  enabled  to  account  for  only  pari  of  tJie  ingested  carbon, 
although  obtaining  a  satisfactory  nitrogen  balance.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  carbon  balance  was  explained  upon  the  theory  that  the  protein  of 
the  ingested  meat  had  been  split  into  a  nitrogenous  and  a  non-nitroge- 
nou$  portion  in  the  organism,  and  that  the  non-nitrogenous  portion,  the 
so-called  ** carbon  moiety"  of  the  protein,  had  been  subsequently  trans- 
fonned  into  fat  and  deposited  as  such  in  the  tissues  of  the  organism. 
Later  evidence  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein  has 
been  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Weinland,  This  investigator 
worked  with  the  larvae  of  Callipkora^^  these  larvae  being  rubbed  up 

'A  very  complete  analysis  of  adipocere  was  reported  by  Ruttan  and  MarshaU  before 
the  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  Boston^  Dec.  27,  1915, 
'The  ordinary  "blow-fjy." 
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in  a  mortar^  with  Witte's  peptone  and  water  to  fonn  a  homogeneou 
mixture.  After  placing  these  mixtures  at  38°C.  for  24  hours  the  hi 
content  was  found  to  have  increased,  as  much  as  140  per  cent  in  some 
instances.  The  active  agency  in  this  transformation  of  fat  is  the  laml 
UssuCf  since  the  tissues  of  both  the  dead  and  living  larvs  possess  the 
property.  Data  are  given  from  control  tests  which  show  that  the  actiim 
of  bacteria  in  this  transformation  of  protein  was  excluded. 

Some  investigators  are  not  inclined  to  accept  any  data  regarding  the 
formation  of  fat  from  protein  as  conclusive. 

Experiments  on  Fats 

1.  Solubility.— Test  the  solubility  of  olive  oil  in  water,  dilute  add  and  alkili 
and  in  cold  alcohol,  hot  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and  carbon  tetrachloride. 

2.  Formation  of  a  Transparent  Spot  on  Pi^ier.— Place  a  drop  of  olive  ofl 
upon  a  piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper.  Note  the  transparent  appearance  of  the 
paper  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  fat 

3.  Reaction.— Try  the  reaction  of  fresh  olive  oil  to  litmus,  Congo  red  and  phe» 
nolphtfaalein.  Repeat  the  teat  with  rancid  olive  qlL*  What  is  the  reaction  of  a. 
fresh  fat  and  how  does  this  reaction  change  upon  allowing  the  fat  to  stand  for  some 
time? 

4.  Formation  of  Acrolein. — To  a  little  olive  oil  in  a  mortar  add  some  dry  potts^ 
slum  bisulphate,  KHSO4,  and  rub  up  thorooi^y.  Transfer  to  a  dry  test-tube 
and  cautiously  heat.  Note  the  irritating  odor  of  acrolein.  The  glycerol  of  tiie 
fat  has  been  dehydrolyzed  and  acrylic  aldehyde  or  acrolein  has  been  produced. 
This  is  the  reaction  which  takes  place : 

CN2OH         CHO 

I  I 

CH  OH    -^  CH+2H2O. 

I  II 

CH2OH         CH, 

i  Glycerol.  Acrolein.  ^ 

5.  Emulsification. — (a)  Shake  up  a  drop  of  neutral'  olive  oil  with  a  Utde  waler 
in  a  test-tube.  The  fat  becomes  finely  divided,  forming  an  emulsion,  TUi 
is  not  a  permanent  emulsion  since  the  fat  separates  and  rises  to  the  top  1900 
standing. 

(b)  To  5  C.C.  of  water  in  a  test-tube  add  2  or  3  drops  of  0.5  per  cent  Na/X)t. 
Introduce  into  this  faintly  alkaline  solution  a  drop  of  neutral  olive  oil  and  shake. 
The  emulsion  while  not  permanent  is  not  so  transitory  as  in  the  cases  of  water  free 
from  sodium  carbonate. 

(c)  Repeat  (b)  using  rancid  olive  oiL    What  sort  of  an  emulsion  do  you  get 

*  Intact  larvae  were  used  in  some  experiments. 

'  To  prepare  rancid  olive  oil  add  5  drops  of  oleic  acid  to  10  c.c.  of  olive  oiL 

*  Neutral  olive  oil  may  be  prepared  by  shaking  ordinary  olive  oil  with  a  xo  per  cent 
lolution  of  sodium  carbonate.  This  mixture  should  then  be  extracted  with  ether  and  the 
ether  removed  by  evaporation.    The  residue  is  neutral  olive  oil. 
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And  why?    It  is  impossible  to  emulsify  a  hi^My  rancid  fat  due  to  the  ezcessiTe 
tonnation  of  rather  insoluble  soaps  about  the  oil  drops. 

(d)  Shake  a  drop  of  neutral  olive  oil  with  dilute  albumin  solution*    What  is 
the  nature  of  this  emulsion?    Examine  it  under  the  microscope. 

6.  Fat  Crystals. — Dissolve  a  small  piece  of  lard  in  ether  in  a  test-tube^  add 
tn  equal  volume  of  alcohol  and  allow  the  alcohol -ether  mijrture  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them 
^th  those  reproduced  in  Figs.  56,  57,  and  58,  on  pages  180,  183  and  185. 

7.  Saponification  of  Bayberry  Tallow.^ — Fill  a  large  casserole  two-thirds 
HbU  of  water  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  sohd  potassium  hydroxide  (a  stick 
^one  inch  in  length).  Add  about  10  grams  of  bayberry  tallow  and  boil,  keeping 
^e  volume  constant  by  adding  water  as  needed.    When  saponification  is  com- 


Fic.  58. — PoiK  Fat. 


pi«te*  remove  25  ex.  of  ihe  soap  solution  for  use  in  Experiment  8  and  add  concen- 
trited  hydrochloric  acid  slowly  to  the  remainder  until  no  further  precipitate  is 
produced.'  Cool  the  solution  and  the  precipitate  of  free  fatty  add  will  rise  to  the 
surface  and  form  a  cake.  In  this  instance  the  fatty  acid  is  principally  palmitic 
*cid.  Remove  the  cake,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  wash  it  with  water  by  decan- 
Udon  ftnd  transfer  to  a  small  beaker  by  means  of  gs  per  cent  alcohoL  Heat  on  a 
wtter-bath  until  the  palmitic  add  is  dissolved,  then  filter  through  a  dry  filter 
P&per  and  allow  the  filtrate  to  cool  slowly  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  crystals. 
Write  the  reactions  which  have  taken  place  in  this  experiment. 

When  the  palmitic  add  has  completely  crystaMized  filter  off  the  alcohol,  dry 
^t  dystals  between  filter  papers  and  try  the  tests  given  in  Experiment  10,  p.  186. 

8.  Salting-out  Experiments. — To  25  ex,  of  soap  solution,  prepared  as  de- 
BCTibed  above,  add  solid  sodium  chloride  to  the  point  of  saturation^  with  continual 
■ttrring*,    A  menstruum  is  thus  formed  in  which  the  soap  is  insoluble.    This 

*  B  Ay  berry  tallow  is  derived  from  the  fatty  covering  of  the  berries  of  the  wax  myrUe,  It 
isther^ore  frequently  called  "myrtle  wai"  or  "bayberry  wax/' 

*  Place  a  or  3  drops  in  a  test -tube  full  of  water.  If  saponification  h  complete  the  prod- 
ucts wrfll  remain  in  solution  and  00  oil  will  separate, 

'  Under  some  conditions  a  purer  product  h  obtained  if  the  soup  s<)lution  is  cooled  before 
pcidpiutlog  the  fatty  acid. 
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salting-out  process  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  salting-out  of  proteins  (s 
105), 

9.  Formation  of  Insoluble  Soaps.— Introduce  5  ex.  of  soap  solution  into  i 
of  two  test'tubes.    To  the  contents  of  one  tube  add  a  small  amount  of  a  1 
of  calcium  chloride  and  to  the  contents  of  the  other  tube  add  a  small  amount 
of  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.    Note  the  formation  of  insoluble  sotpt  4 
calcium  and  magnesium. 

10,  Palmitic  Add. — (a)  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  com^ 
pare  them  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  59.  below, 

(b)  Solubility. — Try  the  solubility  of  palmitic  acid  in  the  same  solvents  as  used 
on  fats  (see  page  r84). 

(c)  Melting-point.— Determine  the  melting-point  of  palmitic  add  by  one  of 
the  methods  given  on  page  187. 
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Fig.  s9' — PALiaxic  Acm. 

(d)  Formation  of  Transparent  Spot  on  Paper. — Melt  a  little  of  the  fatty  add 
and  allow  a  drop  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper.  How  does  this 
compare  with  the  action  of  a  fat  under  similar  circumstances? 

(e)  Acrolein  Test. --Apply  the  test  as  given  under  4^  page  184.  Explain  the 
result. 

(f)  Iodine  Absoiption  Test— For  directions  see  Experiment  13.  ^ 

11.  Saponification  of  Lard. — To  25  grams  of  lard  in  a  fiask  add  75  c.c.  r 
alcohoiic-potash  solution  and  warm  upon  a  water -bath  until  saponificatioo  is 
complete.  (This  point  is  indicated  by  the  complete  solubility  of  a  drop  of  tiie 
solution  when  allowed  to  faU  into  a  little  water.)  Now  transfer  the  solution  from 
the  flask  to  an  evaporating  dish  containing  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  heat  on  i^ 
water-bath  until  all  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off*  Predpitate  the  fatty  add 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  cool  the  solution.  Remove  the  fatty  add  which  rises 
to  the  surface,  1  neutralize  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.  Extract  the  residue  with  alcohol,  remove  the  alcohol  by  evaporatjoo 
upon  a  water-bath  and  on  the  residue  of  glycerol  thus  obtained  make  the  tests 
as  given  below. 

12.  Glycerol     (a)  Taste, — Wbat  is  the  taste  of  glycerol? 
^  After  drying  the  add  make  an  iodim  absorption  test  as  described  in  Experiment  ij* 
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C^)  Solubility. — Try  the  solubility  of  glycerol  ia  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

(c)  Hypochlorite-Ordiiol  Reaction.^ — This  is  based  on  the  oxida- 

tioa  of  glycerol  to  the  corresponding  aldose  sugar  glycerose  and  the 
detection  of  the  latter  by  means  of  orcinoL  Homologues  of  glycerol 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  acids  and  certain  sugars  as  glucose  and 
mannose  give  the  reaction.  The  first  named  occur  seldom  while  the 
latter  may  be  removed  with  baryta. 

■  Two  to  3  c*c.  of  a  I  per  cent  or  o.i  per  cent  solution  of  glycerol  in  water  is 
treited  with  exactly  3  drops  ( =  0.12  ex.)  normal  NaOCP  and  boiled  for  a  minute. 
To^e  liquid  while  still  hot  add  3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*114)  and 
(boil  30-60  seconds  to  drive  off  chlorine^  a 
I  Gdodess  solutLoe  being  obtaliied.  Then  add 
^  in  equal  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
[  I  snail  knife -point  of  orcinol.  On  boiling  the 
I  niztnre  becomes  a  beautiful  violet  or  green  blue. 
^  Tbe  precipitate  formed  is  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol 
ind  may  be  examined  spectroscopically. 

(d)  Acrolein  Test — Repeat  the  test  as  given 
nader  4,  page  184. 

(e)  Borax  Fusion  Test— Fuse  a  little 
glycerol  on  a  platinum  wire  with  some  powdered 
borai  and  note  the  characteristic  green  flame* 
This  color  is  due  to  the  glycerol  ester  of  boric 
tdi 

(1)  Fehling's  Test— How  does  this  result 
compare  with  the  results  on  the  sugars? 

(g)  Solution  of  Cu(OH)i.  Form  a  ^ittle 
copric  hydroxide  by  mixing  copper  sulphate 
AAd  potassium  hydroxide.  Add  a  little  glycerol 
to  this  suspended  precipitate  and  note  what 
ocotrs* 

13.  Iodine  Absorptiou  Test.— Dissolve  a 
small  amount  of  an  unsaturated  organic  acid, 
H^»  oleic  acid,  in  chloroform.  Add  2-3  drops 
^ HiibPs  Iodine  solution'  and  shake*  The  solu- 
tion wiH  be  decolorized  if  unsaturated  adds  are 
pment  This  is  due  to  the  absoxption  of  the 
^Ofioe.  The  test  should  be  con^oUed  by  shak- 
ing chloroform  and  iodine  solution  to  which  no 
add  has  been  added* 

14.  Melting-point  of  Fat — ^First  Method. — 

^Oieit  one  of  the  melting-point  tubes,  furnished  by  the  instructor,  into  the 
Md  fat  and  draw  up  the  fat  until  the  bulb  of  the  tube  is  about  one-half  fuU 
of  the  material.    Then  fuse  one  end  of  the  tube  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner 

'Maadd  and  Neuberg:  Block.  Zeit.^  71,  314,  1915. 
'Made  according  to  Raschig:  Btff.,  40^  4^86,  1907. 

'Ptepared  by  dissolving  26  grams  of  lodiQc  and  30  grama  of  mercuric  chloride  in  one 
'^of  95  per  cent  akohol. 
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and  f  asten  ^e  tube  to  a  ^ennometer  by  means  of  a  rubber  band  in  sucfa  I 
that  ^e  bottom  of  ^e  fat  cohmm  is  on  a  level  wi^  ^e  bulb  of  the  ttiermometer 
(Fig.  60,  p.  187).  Fill  a  beaker  of  medium  size  about  two-tiiirds  fuU  of  water  and 
place  it  within  a  second  larger  beaker  i^ch  also  contains  water,  ^e  two  Tendi 
being  separated  by  pieces  of  cork.  Inmierse  ^e  bulb  of  ttie  ttiennometer  and 
^e  attached  tube  in  such  a  way  that  the  bulb  is  about  midway  between  the 
upper  and  ^e  lower  surfaces  of  ^e  water  of  ^e  inner  beaker.  The  uppa 
end  of  ^e  tube  being  open  it  must  extend  above  ^e  surface  of  ttie  surroosd- 
ing  water.  Apply  gentle  heat,  stir  ^e  water,  and  note  ^e  temperature  it 
which  ^e  fat  first  begins  to  melt  This  point  is  indicated  by  the  Initial  trtnt- 
parency.  For  ordinary  fats,  raise  ^e  temperature  yeiy  cautiously  from  30X. 
To  determine  ^e  congealing-point  remove  the  flame  and  note  the  tempemtm 
at  which  the  fat  begins  to  solidify.  Record  the  melting-  and  congealing-pointi 
of  ^e  various  fats  submitted  by  ^e  instructor. 

Second  Method. — Fill  a  small  evaporating  dish  about  one-half  full  of  mercaiy 
and  place  it  on  a  water-bath.  Put  a  small  drop  of  the  fat  under  examination  on  in 
ordinary  cover-glass  and  place  this  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  Raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath  slowly  and  by  means  of  a  thermometer  whose  bulb 
is  immersed  in  the  mercury,  note  the  melting-point  of  the  fat.  Determine  the  con- 
gealing-point by  removing  the  flame  and  leaving  the  fat  drop  and  cover-gbus  in 
position  upon  the  mercury.  How  do  the  melting-points  as  determined  by  this 
method  compare  with  those  as  determined  by  the  first  method?  Which  method 
is  the  more  accurate,  and  why? 


CHAPTER  X 
PANCREATIC  DIGESTION' 

As  soon  as  the  food  mixture  leaves  the  stomach  it  comes  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  Since  these  fluids 
are  alkaline  in  reaction  (see  Bile,  page  206)  there  can  obviously  be  no 
farther  peptic  activity  after  they  have  become  intimately  mixed  with 
the  chyme  and  have  neutralized  the  acidity  previously  imparted  to  it 
by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice 
reaches  the  intestine  through  the  duct  of  Wirsung  which  opens  into  the 
intestine  near  the  pylorus. 

Normally  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  brought  about  by  the 
stimulation  produced  by  the  acid  ch3ane  as  it  enters  the  duodenum. 
Therefore,  any  factor  which  produces  an  increased  flow  of  gastric  juice 
sudi,  for  example,  as  water  ^  will  cause  a  stimulation  of  the  pancreatic 
scCTetion.  The  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  probably  not  due  to  a 
nervous  reflex  as  was  believed  by  Pawlow  but  rather,  as  Bayliss  and 
Starling  have  shown,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence,  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  of  a  body  known  as  prosecretin. 
Tliis  body  is  changed  into  secretin  through  the  hydroly tic  action  of  the 
add  present  in  the  ch)ane.  The  secretin  is  then  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
passes  to  the  pancreas  and  stimulates  the  pancreatic  cells,  causing  a 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice.  The  quantity  of  juice  secreted  under  these 
conditions  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  secretin  present.  The 
activity  of  secretin  solutions  is  not  diminished  by  boiling,  hence  the 
Inxly  does  not  react  like  an  enzyme.  Further  study  of  the  body  may 
show  it  to  be  a  definite  chemical  individual  of  relatively  low  molecular 
weight.  It  has  not  been  possible  thus  far  to  obtain  secretin  from  any 
tissues  except  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum. 

This  secretin  mentioned  above  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances 
called  hormones  or  chemical  messengers.  These  hormones  play  a  very 
QDportant  part  in  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  certain  functions 
^  glands.  Other  important  hormones  are  those  elaborated  by  the 
"iyroids,  the  adrenals,  the  pituitary  body  (hypophysis),  the  embryo  and 

.^ Under  this  head  we  will  consider  only  such  digestive  processes  as  are  brought  about 
vOttjrnMi originaring in  the  pancreas.    In  the  following  chapter  on  Intestinal  Digestion 
*^  be  found  a  consideration  of  such  enzymes  as  have  a  true  tntestinal  origin. 
'See  chapter  on  Gastric  Digestion. 
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the  reproductive  glands.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  all  active  organs 
of  the  body  produce  hormones. 

The  juice  as  obtained  from  a  permanent  fistula  differs  greatly  in 
its  properties  from  the  juice  as  obtained  from  temporary  fistula,  and 
neither  form  of  fluid  possesses  the  properties  of  the  normal  fluid*  Pan- 
creatic juice  collected  by  Glaessner  from  a  natural  fistula  has  been 
found  to  be  a  colorless,  clear»  strongly  alkaline  fluid  which  foams  readily. 
It  is  further  characterized  by  containing  albumin,  globulin,  proteose, 
and  peptone;  nucleoprotein  is  also  present  in  traces.*  The  average 
daily  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  is  650  c.c.  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
1.008.  The  fluid  contains  1.3  per  cent  of  solid  matter  and  the  freezing* 
point  is  —  o.47*'C.  The  normal  pancreatic  secretion  contains  at  least 
four  distinct  enzymes.  They  are  trypsin,  a  proteolytic  enzyme;  pan- 
creaiic  amylase  (amylopsin),  an  amylolytic  enz>rme;  pancreatic  lipase 
(steapsin),  a  fat-sphtting  enzyme;  and  pancreatic  rennin,  a  milk-coagu- 
lating enzyme. 

The  most  important  of  the  four  enzymes  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
the  proteolytic  enzyme  trypsin.  This  enzyme  resembles  pepsin  in  so 
far  as  each  has  the  power  of  breaking  down  protein  material,  but  the 
trypsin  has  much  greater  digestive  power  and  is  able  to  cause  a  more 
complete  decomposition  of  the  complex  protein  molecule.  In  the 
process  of  normal  digestion  the  protein  constituents  of  the  diet  are  for 
the  most  part  transformed  into  proteoses  (albumoses)  and  peptones 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  enzyme  trypsin*  This  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  however,  since  tripsin  possesses  digestive  acti\dty  suffi- 
cient  to  transform  unaltered  native  proteins  and  to  produce  from  their 
complex  molecules  comparatively  simple  fragments.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts of  tryptic  digestion  are  proteoses,  peptones,  peptides^  leucine,  tyrosine^ 
aspariic  acid^  glutamic  acid,  alanine,  phenylalanine,  glycocolly  cystine, 
serine,  valine,  proline,  oxyproline,  isolencine,  arginine,  lysine,  kisHdine^ 
and  tryptophane,  (The  crystalline  forms  of  many  of  these  products  are 
reproduced  in  Chapter  IV ,)  Trypsin  does  not  occur  preformed  in  the 
gland,  but  exists  there  as  a  zymogen  called  trypsinogen  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  trypsin  that  pepsinogen  does  to  pepsin.  Trypsin  has 
never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  form  and  therefore  very  little  can  be 
stated  definitely  as  to  its  nature.  The  enzyme  is  the  most  active  in 
alkaline  solution  but  is  also  active  in  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solutions. 
Trypsin  is  destroyed  by  mineral  acids  and  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
comparatively  weak  alkali  (2  per  cent  sodium  carbonate)  if  left  in  con- 
tact for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  Trypsinogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  resistant  to  the  actions  of  alkalis.    In  pancreatic  digestion  the  pro- 

^  Glaessner:  ZeUsckrifl  fUr  physhtogischt  Ckemie,  40,  476,  1904- 
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tein  does  not  swell  as  is  the  case  in  gastric  digestion,  but  becomes  more 
or  less  "honey*combed"  and  finally  disintegrates. 

The  presence  of  active  pepsin  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  hes 
been  demonstrated  by  Abderhalden  and  Meyer. ^  It  may  possibly  be 
that  pepsin  may  play  a  part  in  the  profound  intestinal  proteolysis  which 
has  up  to  this  time  been  assigned  to  tr>'psin  and  erepsin  (see  chapter  on 

titric  Digestion). 
The  pancreatic  juice  which  is  collected  by  means  of  a  fistula  pos- 
«s  practically  no  power  to  digest  protein  matter,  A  body  called 
inkrokinase  occurs  in  the  intestinal  juice  and  has  the  power  of  converting 
Uypsinogen  into  trypsin.  This  process  is  known  as  the  ''activation*'  of 
trypsinogen  and  through  it  a  juice  which  is  incapable  of  digesting  pro- 
tcin  may  be  made  active.     (For  further  discussion  of  enterokinase 

({chapter  on  Intestinal  Digestion.)  Mendel  and  Rettger^  and  others 
ve  demonstrated  that  activation  of  trypsinogen  into  trypsin  may  be 
brought  about  in  the  gland  as  well  as  in  the  intestine  of  the  living 
hftnism.  The  manner  of  the  activation  in  the  gland  and  the  nature 
W  the  body  causing  it  are  unknown  at  present,  Prym*  denies  that 
such  an  activation  occurs. 

Dclezenne  claims  that  trypsinogen  may  be  activated  by  soluble 
cdcium  salts.  He  reports  experiments  which  indicate  that  proteolytic- 
ally  inactive  pancreatic  Juice,  obtained  directly  from  the  duct,  when 
treated  with  salts  of  this  character,  assumes  the  property  of  digesting 
fctein  material  This  process  by  which  the  trypsinogen  is  activated 
Bough  the  instrumentality  of  calcium  salts  is  very  rapid  and  is  desig- 
Hted  by  Delezenne  as  an  "explosion.'*  The  suggestion  of  Mays  that 
Pexe  may  possibly  be  several  precursors  of  trypsin  one  of  which  is 
wtivated  by  enterokinase  and  the  others  by  other  agents,  is  of  interest 
ID  this  connection, 

Boldyreff  *  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  trypsin  in  the  stomach 
due  to  the  regurgitation  of  duodenal  contents  through  the  pylorus 
(see  Chapters  VII  and  VIII),  Others^  have  confirmed  this  finding  (see 
^apter  on  Gastric  Analysis)* 

Pancreatic  amylase  (amylopsin)^  the  second  of  the  pancreatic  en- 
*yjaes,  is  an  amyloly  tic  enzyme  which  possesses  somewhat  greater  diges- 
tive power  than  the  rsalivary  amylase  (ptyaHn)  of  the  saliva.  As  its 
''^Bie  implies,  its  acti\ity  is  confined  to  the  starches^  and  the  products 
<^its  amyloly  tic  action  are  dextrins  and  sugar.     The  sugar  is  principally 

*  Abderhalden  and  Meyer:  Zeit,  physiol.  Chtm.^  74,  67,  igit, 
Mendel  ajid  Reitger:  American  Journal  of  Physiology ^  7. 
'^Tym:  FfOiger's  Arckivt  104  and  107. 
*Boid>Teff:  Tmnsactions  of  the  iitii  Pirogoff's  Congress  of  Physidans,  St,  Petersburg, 


*Sj>tnar,  Meyer,  Rchfuss  and  Hawk:  American  Jour.  Fhysud,,  39,  459,  1916. 
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maltose  and  this,  by  the  further  action  of  an  inverting  enzyme  (maltaae), 
is  transformed  into  glucose. 

It  is  possible  that  the  saliva  as  a  digestive  fluid  is  not  absdutdy 
essential.  The  salivary  amylase  (ptyalin)  is  destroyed  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  is  therefore  inactive  when  the  chyme 
reaches  the  intestine.  Should  undigested  starch  be  present  at  this 
point,  however,  it  would  be  quickly  transformed  by  the  active  pancreatic 
amylase.  '  This  enzyme  is  not  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  infants 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  thus  showing  very  clearly  that  a  starchy 
diet  is  not  normal  for  this  period. 

The  pronounced  influence  of  electrolytes  upon  the  action  of  pancrea- 
tic amylase  and  other  amylases  has  been  demonstrated  many  times.^ 
In  fact  the  removal  of  electrolytes  from  pancreatic  juice  by  dialysis 
yields  a  juice  which  possesses  no  power  to  split  starch.  It  also  appears 
that  the  CI  or  Br  ion  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  activity  of  animal 
amylases.* 

It  has  been  claimed  that  pancreatic  amylase  has  a  slight  digestive 
action  upon  unboiled  starch. 

The  extent  to  which  amylase  is  present  in  the  feces  has  been  taken  as 
the  index  of  pancreatic  activity. 

The  third  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  called  pancreatic  Upasi 
(steapsin)  and  is  a  fat-splitting  enzyme.  It  has  the  power  of  splitting 
the  neutral  fats  of  the  food  by  hydrolysis,  into  fatty  add  and  glycerol. 
A  typical  reaction  would  be  as  follows: 

C,H5(OOCCisH,i),+3H2(>-^3(Ci.H,iCOOH)+CJH,(OH),. 

Pal  mi  tin.  Palmitic  acid.  Glycerol. 

Recent  researches  make  it  probable  that  fats  imdergo  sapcNoifica- 
tion  prior  to  their  absorption.  The  fatty  acids  formed  unite  with  the 
alkalis  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  intestinal  secretion  to  form  soluble 
soaps  which  are  readily  absorbed.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
fats  could  also  be  absorbed  in  emulsion — a  condition  promoted  by  the 
presence  of  the  soluble  soaps.  After  absorption  the  fatty  acids  are 
resynthesized  to  form  neutral  fats  with  glycerol. 

Bloor'  has  reported  experiments  which  ''make  it  extremely  probaUe 
that  fats  can  be  absorbed  only  in  water-soluble  form  and  that  sapcsiir 
fication  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  absorption."  Petroleum  hydro- 
carbons and  non-saponifiable  esters,  e.g.,  wool  fat  (lanolin)  were  un- 

^  For  the  literature  see  Kendall  and  Sherman:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.^  3a,  xoSjr,  xoxo* 
'Wohlgemuth:  Biochem.  Zeit.,  9, 10, 1908;  and  Kendall  and  Sherman:  Jour.  Am.Cktm» 
Soc.f  32,  1087,  1910.    Bierry:  Biochem.  Zeit.,  40,  357,  1912. 
*Bloor:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  15,  105,  1913. 
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absorbed.  Bloor  further  claims*  that  in  the  absorption  of  fats  there  is 
1  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  a  uniform  chyle  fat,  presumably  the 
daracteristic  body  fat  of  the  animal. 

Pancreatic  lipase  is  very  unstable  and  is  easOy  rendered  inert  by  the 
action  of  add.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  an  extract 
having  a  satisfactory  fat-splitting  power  from  a  pancreas  which  has 
been  removed  from  the  organism  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  have 
become  add  in  reaction. 

The  fourth  enzyme  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  called  pancreaiic  rennin. 
It  is  a  milk-coagulating  enzyme  whose  acdon  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  gastric  rennin  found  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  supposed  to  show 
its  greatest  activity  at  a  temperature  varying  from  60°  to  6s°C. 

PREPARATION  OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PANCREATIC  JUICE' 

After  removing  the  fat  from  the  pancreas  of  a  pig  or  sheep,  finely  divide  the 
Qr|ui  by  means  of  scissors  and  grind  it  in  a  mortar.  If  convement,  the  use  of  an 
ordintrf  meat  chopper  is  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  preparing  the  pancreas. 

When  finely  divided  as  above  ^e  pancreas  shot^d  be  placed  in  a  500  ex. 
disk,  about  150  c.c.  of  30  per  cent  alcohol  added  and  the  fiask  and  contents  shaken 
frnjuendy  for  14  hours,  (What  is  the  reaction  of  ^s  aloohoMc  extract  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  and  why?)  Strain  the  alcoholic  extract  through  cheese  cloth^ 
filter,  nearly  neutralize  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  then  exactly 
neutralize  it  with  0.5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate. 


■  Products  of  Tryptic  Digestion 

Introduce  into  a  250  c.c.  fiask  20  grams  of  casein,  10  ex.  of  the  artificial 
?uioeatic  juice  prepared  as  described  above  and  100  ex.  of  i  per  cent  sodium 
cax^Moate.  AHow  to  digest  at  40°C.  for  8  to  10  days  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  cnbic  centimeters  each  of  chloroform  and  toluene,  the  flask  being  stoppered 
with  cotton.  As  the  chloroform  and  toluene  evaporate  they  must  be  renewed* 
Hett  the  mixture  to  boiling  and  at  the  boiling-point  add  acetic  acid  drop  by  drop 
uitil  the  mixture  is  acid  in  reaction.     Cool  and  filter. 

To  five  c*c  of  the  filtrate  add  bromine  water  drop  by  drop.  Note  the  develop* 
meat  of  pink  color  which  disappears  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  reagent* 
Tliis  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  tryptophane,* 

To  another  5  ex*  portion  of  the  filtrate  add  10  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
ttid  and  to  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  mercuric  stilphate  in  5  per  cent  snl- 
^oak  add.  After  mixing  and  allowing  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  filter  off 
^  Tellow  precipitate  which  forms.    This  Is  a  mercury  compound  of  tryptophane.  * 

|Blooc:  Jow,  Biol.  Ckem.,  16,  §17,  1914. 

'For other  methods  of  preparation  see  Karl  Mays:  ZeUschriJi  fUr  pkysiologischt  Chemie, 

A+ja^ioot. 

'Kuajei:  Z^.  pkysioL  Ckem,,  36,  50T,  iS^S^Q* 

^t  bit  been  daim^  that  a  Eimilar  yellow  precipitate  forms  in  the  presence  of  tyrosine. 
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iod  polypeptides* 
Chm.,  ti,  369,  1915. 
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Filter  ofi  the  precipitate  reserving  tlie  filtrate  BMd  wash  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  paper  thoroughly  with  several  small  portions  of  water. 

To  small  portions  of  the  precipitate  apply  the  Hopkins -Cole,  xanthoproteiCi 
and  Millon  tests*  Tryptophane  gives  a  positive  reaction  with  the  ^rst  two  of 
these  tests  being  responsible  for  the  Hopkins-Cole  reaction  as  applied  to  protein 
(see  Chapter  V), 

Test  portions  of  the  filtrate  from  the  mercuric  precipitate  by  the  Hopkins- 
Cole,  xanthoproteic,  and  Milloo  reactions*    Tyrosine  responds  to  the  latter 


tW^B 


tests. 

To  the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia^  and  evaporate 
to  a  volume  of  lo  to  20  ex.  using  at  first  a  free  fistme  and  completing  the  evapora- 
tion on  a  water-bath.  Transfer  to  a  beaker  and  allow  to  stand  for  i  or  2  days. 
Examine  microscopically  the  crystals  which  separate  out.  Tyrosine  crystallizes 
in  sheaves  of  needles  (see  Fig.  25).  Leucine  forms  small  rosettes*  Apply 
Morner*s  reaction  for  tyrosine  (see  p.  86). 


GENERAL  EXPERIMENTS  ON  PANCREATIC  DIGESTION 


Experiments  on  Trypsin* 

1.  The  Most  Favorable  Reaction  for  Tryptic  Digestion.— Prepare  seven  tube6 
as  follows : 

(a)  2-3  ex.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  -f  2-3  c*c.  of  water. 

(b)  2-3  ex.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  +  2-3  c.c.  of  i  per  cent  sodium  car- 
bonate. 

(c)  2-3  c.c.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  -f  2-3  ex.  of  0.5  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate. 

(d)  2-3  c.c,  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  +  2-3  c.c.  of  0.2  per  cent  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

(e)  2-3  c.c.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  +  2-3  cx«  of  0.2  per  cent  combined 
hydrocMoric  add. 

(f)  2-3  ex,  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  -f  2-3  c.c,  of  0.4  per  cent  boric  acid, 

(g)  2"3  c.c.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  -h  2-3  c.c.  of  0.4  per  cent  acetic  acid. 
Add  a  small  piece  of  fibrin^  to  the  contents  of  each  tube  and  keep  them  at  40X. 

noting  the  progress  of  digestion.  In  which  tube  do  we  find  the  most  satisfactory 
digestion,  and  why?  How  do  the  indications  of  the  digestion  of  fibrin  by  trypsin 
differ  from  the  indications  of  the  digestion  of  fibrin  by  pepsin? 

2.  The  Most  Favorable  Temperature. — (For  this  and  the  following  series  of 
experiments  under  tryptic  digestion  use  the  neutral  extract  plus  an  equal  volume 
of  0.5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate.)  In  each  of  four  tubes  place  5  c.c.  of  alkaline 
pancreatic  extract  Immerse  one  tube  in  cold  water  from  the  faucet,  keep  a 
second  at  room  temperature  and  place  a  third  in  the  incubator  or  water-bath  at 
40 °C.    Boil  the  contents  of  the  fourth  for  a  few  moments,  then  cool  and  also  keep 

*  If  the  solution  15  alkaline  in  reaction,  while  it  is  being  conccnUated,  the  amino  adds 
will  be  broken  down  and  ammonia  will  be  HbcraCtHl. 

'  For  these  experiments  as  well  as  for  those  on  the  other  pancreatic  enzymes  commer- 
cial preparations  of  trypsin  and  pancreaiin  may  be  employed. 

'  Congo  red  fibrin  may  be  used  in  tbia  and  Che  following  tests  on  tryptic  digestion.  If 
used  the  experiments  should  be  made  at  room  temperature.  For  preparation  of  thli 
fibrin  see  Chapter  I. 
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it  at  40 "'C.  Into  each  tube  introduce  a  small  piece  of  fibrin  and  note  the  progress 
of  digestion.  In  which  tube  does  the  most  rapid  digestion  occur?  What  is  the 
reason? 

3.  Influence  of  Bile,— Prepare  three  tubes  as  follows: 

L(a)  5  cc  of  pancreatic  extract  +  0*5-1  ex.  of  bile, 
(b)  5  c.c.  of  pancreatic  extract  +  5  c.c.  of  bile. 
(c)  5  c*c.  of  pancreatic  extract. 
Introduce  into  each  tube  a  small  piece  of  fibrin  and  keep  them  at  40^0. 
Lke  the  tubes  frequently  and  note  the  progress  of  digestion.    Does  the  pres- 
ence of  bile  retard  tryptic  digestion?    How  do  these  results  agree  with  those 
obtained  under  gastric  digestion? 

4.  Quantitative  Determination  of  Tryptic  Activity.*— Gross'  Method. — ^This 
method  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  faintly  alkaline  solutions  of  casein  are 
precipitated  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  (i  percent)  acetic  add  whereas  its  digestion 
products  are  not  so  precipitated.  The  method  follows :  Prepare  a  series  of  tubes 
e«ch  containing  10  c.c.  of  a  0*1  per  cent  solution  of  pure,  fat-free  casein,^  which 
has  been  heated  to  a  temperattire  of  4o''G*  Add  to  the  contents  of  the  series  of 
tabes  increasing  amoimts  of  the  trypsin  solution  under  examination,^  and  place 
them  at  40°C»  for  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  remove  the  tubes  and 
addify  tiie  contents  of  each  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  (x  per  cent)  acetic  add. 
The  tubes  in  which  the  casein  is  completely  digested  will  remain  clear  when 
addified,  while  those  tubes  which  contain  undigested  casein  will  become  more 
or  less  turbid  under  these  conditions*  Select  the  first  tube  in  the  series  which 
^thibits  no  turbidity  upon  acidification,  thus  indicating  complete  digestion  of 
the  casein^  and  calculate  the  tryptic  activity  of  the  enzyme  solution  under 
examination* 

Calculation.— The  unit  of  tryptic  activity  is  an  expression  of  the  power  of  i 
cc  of  the  fluid  under  examination  exerted  for  a  penod  of  fifteen  minutes  on  10 
cc  of  a  o*z  per  cent  casein  solution*  For  example,  if  0.5  c.c.  of  a  trypsin  solu- 
tion completely  digests  10  c.c.  of  a  o.i  per  cent  solution  of  casein  in  fifteen 
minutes,  the  activity  of  that  solution  would  be  expressed  as  follows ; 

Tryptic  activi^  =  1-^0.5  =  2, 

Such  a  tr3Fpsin  solution  would  be  said  to  possess  an  activity  of  2.  If  0.3  c.c* 
of  the  trypsin  solution  had  been  required  the  solution  would  be  said  to  possess  an 
activity  of  3.3;  Le.,  1-5-0.3=3.3. 

Experiments  on  Pancreatic  Amylase 

I.  The  Most  Favorable  Reaction.— ^epare  four  tubes  as  follows: 

(a)  I  c.c.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract +1  c.c.  of  starch  paste +2  ex.  of 
water. 

(b)  X  cc.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract +  1  c*c.  of  starch  pasteH-2  ex.  of 
I  per  cent  sodium  carbonate. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  Spencer's  meUiod  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  trypsin 
ifi  ii0ma^Ji  contmis  see  chapter  on  Gastric  Analysis. 

*Made  by  dissolving  1  gram  of  Grubler's  casein  in  a  liter  of  o.i  per  cent  sodium  car- 
oate.     A  Utile  chloroform  may  be  added  to  prevent  bacterial  action, 

•The  amount  of  solution  used  may  vary  from  0.1-1  c.c.  The  measurements  may 
coavcoieotly  be  made  by  means  of  a  i  c.c.  graduated  pipette. 
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(c)  I  ex.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract +1  c.c,  of  starch  paste +2  c.c.  of 
0*5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate. 

(d)  I  c.c.  of  neutral  pancreatic  eztract+x  cc  of  starch  paste -f-3  c*c*  of 
0.3  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 

Shake  each  tube  thoroughly  and  place  them  in  the  incubator  or  water-bath 
at  40*'C*  At  the  end  of  a  half -hour  divide  the  contents  of  each  tube  into  two  parts 
and  test  one  part  by  the  iodine  test  and  the  other  part  by  Fehling's  test  Where 
do  you  find  the  most  satisfactory  digestion?  How  do  the  results  compare  with 
those  obtained  from  EjEperiment  i  under  Trypsin^  page  194? 

2.  The  Most  Favorable  Temperature. — (For  this  and  the  following  series  of 
e^eiiments  upon  pancreatic  amylase  use  the  neutral  extract  plus  an  equal  voU 
ume  of  0.5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate.)  In  each  of  four  tubes  place  2-3  c.c.  of 
alkaline  pancreatic  extract.  Immerse  one  tube  in  cold  water  from  the  faucet, 
keep  a  second  at  room  temperature,  and  place  a  third  on  die  water-bath  at  40^. 
BoE  the  contents  of  the  fourth  for  a  few  moments,  then  cool  and  also  keep  it  at 
40^C.  Into  each  tube  introduce  2-3  c.c.  of  starch  paste  and  note  the  progress  of 
digestion.  At  the  end  of  one -half  hour  divide  the  contents  of  each  tube  into  two 
parts  and  test  one  part  by  the  iodine  test  and  the  other  part  by  Fehling's  test 
In  which  tube  do  you  find  the  most  satisfactory  digestion?  How  does  this  result 
compare  with  the  result  obtained  in  the  similar  series  of  experiments  under 
Trypsin  (see  page  194)? 

3.  Influence  of  Bile, — Prepare  three  tubes  as  follows : 

(a)  2-3  c.c.  of  pancreatic  extract +2-3  ex.  of  starch  paste +0.5 -i  cc.  of 
bOe. 

(b)  2-3  cc.  of  pancreatic  extract +2-3  cc.  of  starch  paste +5  cc  of  bile. 
(g)  2-3  c.c  of  pancreatic  extract +2-3  c.c  of  starch  paste. 

Shake  the  tubes  thoroughly  and  place  them  in  the  incubator  or  water-bath 
at  40'^C.  Note  the  progress  of  digestion  frequently  and  at  the  end  of  a  half -hour 
divide  the  contents  of  each  tube  into  two  parts  and  test  one  part  by  the  iodine 
test  and  the  other  part  by  FeMing's  test  What  are  your  conclusions  regarding 
the  influence  of  bile  upon  the  action  of  pancreatic  amylase? 

4.  Digestion  of  Dry  Starch. — To  a  little  dry  starch  in  a  test-tube  add  about 
5  cc  of  pancreatic  extract  and  place  the  tube  in  the  incubator  or  water-bath  at 
40°C.  At  the  end  of  a  half -hour  filter  and  test  separate  portions  of  the  filtrate 
by  the  iodine  and  Fehling  tests.  What  do  you  conclude  regarding  the  action  of 
pancreatic  amylase  upon  dry  starch?  Compare  this  result  with  that  obtained  in 
the  gJmilAr  experiment  under  Salivary  Digestion  (page  60). 

5.  Digestion  of  InuHn- — To  5  cc  of  inulin  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  10  drops 
of  pancreatic  extract  and  place  the  tube  in  the  incubator  or  water-bath  at  40**C. 
After  one-half  hour  test  the  solution  by  Fehling" s  test.*  Is  any  reducing  substance 
present?  What  do  you  conclude  regarding  the  digestion  of  inulin  by  pancreatic 
amylase? 

6.  Quantitative  Determination  of  Amylolytic  Activity.— Wohlgemuth^s 
Method.'  Arrange  a  series  of  test-tubes  with  dimlnishmg  quantities  of  the 
enzyme  solution  under  examination,  introduce  into  each  tube  5  cc  of  i  per  cent 

*If  the  inulin  solution  gives  a  reduction  before  being  acted  upon  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deternune  the  extent  of  the  original  reduction  by  means  of  a  "dhcck" 
test  (see  p.  47). 

'Wohlgemuth:  Biochemiscke  ZeUsckrift,  g,  i,  ic>o8. 
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solution  of  soluble  starch^  and  place  each  tube  at  once  in  a  bath  of  ice -water.  ^ 
When  all  the  tubes  have  been  prepared  in  this  way  and  placed  in  the  ice-water 
batli  they  are  transferred  to  a  water-bath  or  incubator  and  kept  at  jS'^C.  for  from 
jO  minutes  to  an  hour.'  At  the  end  of  this  digestion  period  the  tubes  are  again 
removed  to  the  bath  of  ice-water  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  enzyme  may 
be  stopped. 

Dilute  the  contents  of  each  tube^  to  within  about  1/3  inch  of  the  top,  with 
water^  add  one  drop  of  a  N/io  solution  of  iodine  and  shake  the  tube  and  contents 
thoroughly.  A  series  of  colors  ranging  from  dark  blue  through  bluish  violet  and 
reddish  yellow  to  yellow,  will  be  formed.  *  The  dark  blue  color  shows  the  presence 
of  imchanged  starch,  the  hlmsh-violet  indicates  a  mixture  of  starch  and  erythro- 
deztrin,  whereas  the  reddish-yeOow  signifies  that  erythrodextrin  and  maltose  are 
present  and  the  yellow  solution  denotes  the  complete  transformation  of  starch 
iBto  maltose.  Examine  the  tubes  carefully  before  a  white  background  and  select 
the  last  tube  in  the  series  which  shows  the  entire  absence  of  all  blue  color,  thus 
indicating  that  the  starch  has  been  completely  transformed  into  dextrins  and 
sugir.  In  case  of  indecision  between  two  tubes,  add  an  extra  drop  of  the  iodine 
fiolution,  and  observe  them  again,  after  shaking. 

Calculation. — The  amylolytic  activity^  of  a  given  s{»Iution  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  activity  of  i  ex.  of  such  a  solution.  For  example,  if  it  is  found  that  0.02 
cc.  of  an  amylolytic  solution,  acting  at  aS^C,  completely  transformed  the  starch 
ifl  5  cc,  of  a  I  per  cent  starch  solution  in  30  nunutes,  the  amylolytic  activity  of 
such  a  solution  would  be  e^ressed  as  follows ; 

D  ..  =  250 

This  indicates  that  i  ex.  of  the  solution  under  examination  possesses  the  power 
of  completely  digesting  250  cc.  of  i  per  cent  starch  solution  m  30  minutes  at 

Wohlgemuth  has  suggested  a  slight  alteration  in  the  above  procedure  for  use 
in  the  determination  of  the  amylase  content  of  the  feces.  ^  A  modi£cation  of  the 
Wohlgemuth  procedure^  for  this  purpose  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Feces. 


Experiments  on  Pancreatic  Lipase 

I.  Infhience  of  Bile  on  Action  of  Lipase.— Prepare  five  test-tubes  as  follows : 
(1)  5  cc.  neutral  pancreatic  extract  +  o.s  cc  olive  oil  -h  4.5  ex.  water. 

/Kililbaum*s  soluble  starch  is  satisfactory.     In  preparing  the  i  per  cent  solution^  the 

itkhiecl  itaxch  powder  should  be  dissolved  in  cold  distilled  water  m  a  casserole  and  stirred 

uoul ibomogeoeous  suspension  is  obtained.    The  nuxture  should  then  be  heated^  with  coti> 

But  stirring,  until  it  ts  clear.    This  ordinarily  takes  about  8-10  minutes.    A  slightly 

Wue  solution  is  thus  obtained  which  should  be  cooled  and  made  up  to  the  proper  volume 

Mmt  uiirig. 

•Ordinarily  a  series  of  six  tubes  is  satisfactory,  the  volumes  of  the  enzyme  solution  used 

ifrom  1  cc.  to  0,1  cc.  and  the  measurements  being  made  by  means  of  a  i  cc.  gradu- 

ette.    All  tubes  should  contain  the  same  volume  of  material.    To  accomplish 

[  appropriate  amounts  of  distilled  water  to  tubes  receiving  less  than  i  ex.  of  enzyme 

I.    Each  tube  should  be  placed  in  the  ice-water  bath  as  soon  as  the  starch  solution 

I  totroduced.    It  will  be  founo  convenient  to  use  a  small  wire  basket  to  hold  the  tubes. 

'Longer  dlgestioD  periods  may  be  used  where  it  is  deemed  advisable.    If  exceedingly 

•■kiolutions  arc  being  investigated,  it  may  be  most  satJsfactor>^  to  permit  the  digestion  to 

■^*d  over  a  period  of  24  hours. 

'Seep.  56. 

■Dts^ted  by  **D"  the  first  letter  of  "diastatic" 
*  Woa^gemuth '  Berliner  kliniscke  Wochenschrift,  47,  92,  19 10. 
^Hiwk;  Archhts  0}  Internal  Medicine^  8,  553,  191 1. 
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(b)  0.$  ex.  olive  oil  +  9.5  c  c,  water. 

(c)  0.5  c.c,  olive  ojI  +  8.5  c.c.  water  +  i  c.c*  bile. 

(d)  5  c.c.  neutral  pancreatic  extract  +  0.5  c.c.  olive  oil  +  3.5  c»c,  water  + ' 

X  c.c.  bile* 

(e)  5  c.c.  neutral  pancreatic  extract  +  3.5  c.c*  water  +  i  c.c.  bile. 

Shake  the  tubes  thoroughly,  add  a  drop  of  toluene  to  each  and  place  them 
in  an  incubator  or  water *bath  at  40^  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
add  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  to  each  tube  and  titrate  with  N/20  NaOH  to  a 
pemianent  pink  color.  Shake  the  tube  durin|^  the  titration.  Record  the 
amoimt  of  W/20  alkali  necessary  to  neutralize  the  contents  of  each  tube.  Which 
tube  required  the  most?    Why? 

2,  "Litmus-milk"  Test. — Into  each  of  two  test-tubes  introduce  10  c.c.  of  milk 
and  a  sm^all  amount  of  litmus  solution.  To  the  contents  of  one  tube  add  3  c.c. 
of  neutral  pancreatic  extract^  and  to  the  contents  of  the  other  tube  add  3  c.c.  of 
water  or  of  boiled  neutral  pancreatic  extract.  Keep  the  tubes  at  4o''C.  and  note 
any  changes  which  may  occur.    What  is  the  result  and  how  do  you  explain  it? 

3.  Ethyl  Butyrate  Test. — Into  each  of  two  test-tubes  introduce  4  c.c,  of  water, 
2  ex.  of  ethyl  butyratej  CjHtCOO.CJSs,  and  a  small  amount  of  Htmus  powder. 
To  the  contents  of  one  tube  add  4  c.c.  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract  and  to  the 
contents  of  the  other  tube  add  4  c.c.  of  water  or  of  boiled  neutral  pancreatic  ex- 
tract. Keep  the  tubes  at  40*^C.  and  observe  any  change  which  may  occur. 
What  is  the  result  and  how  do  you  explain  it?  Write  the  equation  for  the  reac- 
tion which  has  taken  place. 

Experiments  on  Pancreatic  Rennin 


Prepare  four  test-tubes  as  follows : 

(a)  5  c.c.  of  mUk  +  10  drops  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract 

(b)  5  c.c.  of  milk  -f  20  drops  of  neutral  pancreatic  extract. 

(c)  5  c.c.  of  milk  +  10  drops  of  alkaline  pancreatic  extract. 

(d)  5  c.c.  of  milk  +  20  drops  of  alkaline  pancreatic  extract. 

Place  the  tubes  at  6o°-65X.  for  a  half  hour  without  shaking.  Note  the 
fonnation  of  a  clot.^  How  does  the  action  of  pancreatic  rennin  compare  with  the 
action  of  the  gastric  rennin? 


stood. 


*^  Commercial  pancrealin  may  be  used  in  this  test  if  desired. 

*  This  reaction  will  not  always  succeed,  owing  to  conditions  which  are  not  well  under- 
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Strictly  speaking,  all  digestive  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
btcstine  may  be  classed  under  Intestinal  Digestion,  However,  we  will 
consider  under  Intestinal  Digestion  only  those  digestive  processes 
which  are  brought  about  by  enzymes  which  have  their  origin  in  the  inks- 
tine.  The  activities  of  those  en2>Tnes  which  originate  in  the  pancreas 
we  have  considered  in  Chapter  X  under  Pancreatic  Digestion. 

It  has  been  shown*  that  the  reaction  of  the  small  intestine  may 
van'  from  acid  to  alkaline  and  is  influenced  by  the  state  of  digestion. 

The  enzymes  of  the  intestinal  juice  (succus  enkricus)  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  animal  organism.  These  enzymes  include  erepsin^ 
sucrose,  maltase,  lactase,  nucleases,  and  enierokinase. 

Erepsin  is  a  proteolytic  enzyme  which  has  the  property  of  acting 
upon  the  proteoses,  peptones,  and  peptides  which  are  formed  through  the 
action  of  trypsin,  and  further  spUtting  them  into  amino-acids.  Erepsin 
has  no  power  of  digesting  any  native  proteins  except  caseinogen,  his- 
tones,  and  protamines.  It  possesses  its  greatest  activity  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  although  it  is  slightly  active  in  acid  solution.  An  extract  of  the 
intestinal  erepsin  may  be  prepared  by  treating  the  finely  divided  intes- 
tme  of  a  cai,  dag,  or  pig  with  toluene  or  chloroform-water  and  per- 
ittitting  the  mixture  to  stand  with  occasional  shaking  for  24-72  hours* 

EEnzjines  similar  to  erepsin  occur  in  various  tissues  of  the  organism. 
In  cases  of  gastric  cancer  a  peptide-sphtting  enzyme  is  claimed  to 
>resent  in  the  stomach  contents.  The  glycyl-tryptophane  test  is 
etimes  used  for  its  detection.  Some  investigators  claim  that  the 
peptide-spHtting  power  of  gastric  juice  in  cancer  is  generally  due  to  the 
regurgitation  of  trypsin  or  erepsin  from  the  intestine  or  to  the  presence 
^  the  gastric  contents  of  swallowed  saliva  which  possesses  peptolytic 
power.  The  peptide-splitting  power  of  saliva  may  be  due  to  a  specific 
SDzyme  or  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  (see  Glycyl-tryptophane  Reaction, 
page  203). 

The  three  inv^ertases  sucrase,  maliase,  and  lactase  are  also  important 
enzymes  of  the  intestinal  mucosa.  The  sucrase  acts  upon  sucrose 
*nd  inverts  it  with  the  formation  of  invert  sugar  (glucose  and  fructose). 
Some  investigators  claim  that  sucrase  is  also  present  in  saliva  and 
Lstric  juice.     It  probably  does  not  exist  normally  in  either  of  these 

'Long and  Fcngcr:  Jour.  Am.  Chem,  Sac,  39,  1378,  1917. 
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digestive  juices,  however,  and  if  found  owes  its  presence  to  the  excretory 
processes  of  certain  bacteria.  Sucrases  may  also  be  obtained  from 
several  vegetable  sources.  For  investigational  purposes  it  is  ordinarily 
obtained  from  yeast  (see  page  14).  It  exhibits  its  greatest  activity 
in  the  presence  of  a  slight  acidity,  but  if  the  acidity  be  increased  to  any 
extent  the  reaction  is  inhibited. 

Lactase  is  an  enzyme  which  inverts  lactose  with  the  consequent 
formation  of  glucose  and  galactose.  Its  action  is  entirely  analogous, 
in  type,  to  that  of  sucrase.  It  has  apparently  been  proven  that  lactase 
occurs  in  the  intestinal  mucosa  of  the  young  of  all  animals  which  sudde 
their  offspring.^  It  may  also  occur  in  the  intestinal  mucosa  of  certain 
adult  animals  if  such  animals  be  maintained  upon  a  ration  containing 
more  or  less  lactose.  Fischer  and  Armstrong  have  demonstrated  the 
reversible  action'  of  lactase. 

Maltase  possesses  the  power  of  splitting  maltose,  the  end-product 
of  the  digestion  of  starch,  into  glucose.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the 
urine  and  shortly  after  this  time  its  presence  was  noted  in  the  soiall 
intestine  and  the  saliva.  Corn  is  sometimes  used  as  the  medium  for 
the  preparation  of  the  enzyme  for  experimental  purposes.  It  occurs 
in  com  in  a  very  active  state.  It  was  in  connection  with  maltase  that 
the  principles  of  the  "reversibility  of  enzyme  action"  were  first 
demonstrated. 

Enierokinase  possesses  the  power  of  "activating"  trjrpsinogen  sec 
Chapters  I  and  X).  In  other  words,  tripsinogen  as  formed  by  the 
pancreas  has  no  proteolytic  power,  but  when  this  inactive  trypsino- 
gen  reaches  the  intestine  and  comes  into  contact  with  enterokinase  the 
latter  transforms  it  into  active  trypsin.  Enterokinase  is  not  always 
present  in  the  intestinal  juice  since  it  is  secreted  only  after  the  pan- 
creatic juice  reaches  the  intestine.  It  resembles  the  enzymes  in  that 
its  activity  is  destroyed  by  heat,  but  differs  materially  from  this  dass 
of  bodies  in  that  a  certain  quantity  is  capable  of  activating  only  a 
definite  quantity  of  trypsinogen.  It  is,  however,  generally  classified 
as  an  enzyme.  Enterokinase  has  been  detected  in  the  higher  animaby 
and  a  kinase  possessing  similar  properties  has  been  shown  to  be  present 
in  bacteria,  fungi,  impure  fibrin,  lymph  glands,  and  snake-venom. 

The  intestinal  juice  and  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  wall  con- 
tain enzymes  capable  of  hydrolyzing  nucleic  acids  and  as  these  add* 
are  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juiceandprobably  not  to  any  great 
extent  by  pure  pancreatic  juice,  the  intestine  apparently  plays  the  chief 
r61e  in  decomposition  or  digestion  of  these  substances.    At  least  two 

^Mendel  and  Mitchell:  Atnerican  Journal  of  Physiology,  ao,  8t,  1907. 
«Scep.  8. 
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ivmes  take  part  in  this  digestion  process,  one  decomposing  the 
nuddc  acid  with  formation  of  simple  nucleotides  containing  a  single 
radical  each  of  phosphoric  acid|  carbohydrate  and  base  (see  chapter 
on  Nucleic  Acids) .  This  en2)T3ie  may  be  called  nucleicacidase.  An- 
other enzyme  present  in  the  intestine  and  intestinal  juice  decomposes 
these  nucleotides  with  the  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  enzyme 
may  be  called  nucleotidase  or  phosphonudease.  The  intestinal  mucosa 
also  decomposes  many  other  organic  phosphorus  compounds  with  libera- 
tion of  their  phosphoric  acid.^  Thus  glycero-phosphoric  acid  and 
hciose-phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  phosphoproteins  are  split  in  a  similar 
nmaner,  the  phosphoric  acid  they  contain  thus  being  absorbed  in  the 

r 

■  Demonstration  of  Enterokinase, — Tr>'psinogen  may  be  activated 

Ty  enterokinase.    This  activation  occurs  normally  in  the  intestine* 

Cakium  salts  also  bring  about  a  similar  activation  of  the  trypsinogen. 

Procedure.— Prepare  an  extract  of  trypsinogen  by  grinding  lo  grams  of  the 
treshf  fat-^ee  pancreas  of  the  pig  with  a  little  sand.  Gradually  add  loo  c,€, 
of  water  during  the  grinding  process.     Strain  ttirough  cheese  cloth. 

Prepare  an  extract  of  enterokinase  by  grinding  5  grams  of  fresh,  fat-free 
duodenal  mucosa*  of  the  pig  with  a  little  sand.  Gradually  add  50  ex.  of  water 
during  the  grinding  process.     Strain  through  cheese  clath« 

Prepare  the  following  series  of  tubes : 

(i)  20  c.c.  pancreas  extract +5  c.c.  water. 

(b)  10  cc.  pancreas  extract +5  c.c.  duodenal  extract 

(c)  5  ex.  duodenal  extract -f  10  ex.  water. 

(i)  10  ex.  pancreas  extract  +s  ex,  duodenal  extract* 

(i)  to  ex.  pancreas  extract +s  ex.  duodenal  extract  (boiled). 

(f)  10  ex.  pancreas  extracts  5  ex,  of  4  per  cent  calcium  chloride. 
Boil  the  contents  of  tube  (d)  for  five  minutes  and  cool  to  4o''C.    Keep  all  six  tubes 
tt  ^X,  for  20  minutes. 

To  each  tube  add  5  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  and  mix  the  contents 
^^wroughly  and  tnunediately.  Introduce  into  each  tube  the  same  quantity  (size 
<rftp«a)  of  fresh  fibrin.  Shake  the  tubes  and  place  them  at  40*'C,  Observe  the 
ttb«  frequently  for  one  hour  to  note  digestive  changes.  Tubes  (b)  and  (f) 
should  show  most  rapid  digestion.    Why? 


■  Experiments  on  Intestinal  Nucleases 

I.  Preparation  of  Intestinal  Extract. — Wash  thoroughly  100  ^ams  of  pig*s 
ntesttne  and  run  through  a  meat  chopper  several  times.  Introduce  into  a  500 
c^c  mixing  cylinder  and  add  normal  salt  solution  to  make  500  ex.    Allow  to 


'Plumner:  Biockem,  /,»  ?»  43,  1913* 

*Th€  dried  mucosa  may  be  substttute^d  if  desired. 
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stand  for  6-24  hours  at  room  temperature,  shaking  occasionally^  tohiene  being 
added  as  a  preservative.    Strain  and  filter. 

a*  Demonstration  of  Intestinal  Nucleases. — ^Prepare  a  2  per  cent  solutioD 
of  yeast  nucleic  acid  put  in  solution  with  the  aid  of  just  sufficient  NaOH  solutiao 
to  make  the  resulling  mixture  neutral  to  litmus.  To  each  of  two  large  test-tubes 
add  20  c.c.  of  the  intestinal  extract  prepared  as  above,  BoU  one  for  one  to  two 
minutes.  To  each  tube  then  add  10  c.c.  of  the  a  per  cent  nucleic  acid  solutioa 
Add  2-3  c.c.  each  of  toluene  and  chloroform  to  each  mixture.  Keep  at  38^. 
for  24  hours. 

Heat  the  tubes  to  boiling  in  a  water-bath  to  coagulate  protein.  Add  5  c.c,  of 
5  per  cent  HCl  and  allow  to  stand  for  one  houi^.  This  precipitates  any  unchanged 
nucleic  acid.  Filter  and  take  aliquots  of  the  filtrate  (about  20  c-c),  Precipitite 
the  phosphate  from  each  mixture  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture  and  5  cc 
of  ammonia.  Allow  to  stand  over  night  A  heavy  precipitate  of  magnesiuxD 
ammonium  phosphate  should  be  found  in  the  test  experiment  indicating  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  nucleic  acid  had  been  liberated  by  the  nucleotidase  of  tb« 
intestinal  extract.    The  control  should  show  only  a  slight  precipitate. 

If  desired  the  phosphorus  of  the  precipitates  may  be  determined  quantitatirelf 
by  dissolving  in  2  per  cent  HNOj>  precipitating  as  the  phosphomolybdate  and 
determining  voltmietrically  according  to  the  Neumann  procedure  (see  p.  574)* 


Experiments  on  Erepsik 


1.  Preparation  of  Erepsin. — Grind  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
tine  of  a  cat,  dog,  or  pig  with  sand  in  a  mortar.    Treat  the  finely  divided 
brane  with  toluene  or  chloroform -water  and  permit  the  mixture  to  stand, 
occasional  shaking,  for  24-72  hours,  ^    Filter  the  extract  thus  prepared  throucb 
cotton  and  use  the  filtrate  in  the  following  experiment 

2.  Demonstration  of  Erepsin.— To  about  5  cx«  of  a  I  per  cent  solution  of 
Witters  peptone  in  a  test-tube  add  about  i  c.c,  of  the  erepsin  extract  prepared  is 
described  above  and  make  the  mixture  slightly  alkaline  (o.i  per  cent)  with  sodiuBB 
carbonate.  Prepare  a  second  tube  containing  a  like  amount  of  peptone  sdotiofl 
but  boil  the  erepsin  extract  before  introducing  it.  Place  the  two  tubes  at 38°C 
for  two  to  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period  heat  the  contents  of  each  tube 
to  boiling^  filter  and  try  the  biuret  test  on  each  filtrate.  In  making  these  tests 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  like  amounts  of  filtrate,  potassium  hydroxide  aad 
copper  sulphate  in  each  test  in  order  that  the  drawing  of  correct  conclusions  mij 
be  facilitated.  The  contents  of  the  tube  which  contained  the  boiled  eitrtct 
should  show  a  deep  pink  color  with  the  biuret  test,  due  to  the  peptone  still  present 
On  the  other  hand,  the  biuret  test  upon  the  contents  of  the  tube  containing  tbt 
unboiled  extract  should  be  negative  or  exhibit,  at  the  most,  a  faint  pink  or  blue 
color,  signifying  that  the  peptonep  through  the  infiuence  of  the  erepsin,  has  been 
transformed,  in  great  part  at  least,  into  amino-acids  which  do  not  respond  to  tbi 
biuret  test^ 

1  The  enzyme  may  also  be  extracted  by  means  of  glycerol  or  alkaline  *'  pkysioUpt^^  *** 
i&ttuion  if  desired, 

^Sifieily  speaking^  this  erepsin  demonstration  is  not  ade^juate  unless  a  control  Wt 
is  made  with  native  pr&tdn  (except  casern,  hia tones  and  protamines)  to  show  thit  tae 
extr&ct  is  trypsin-free  and  digests  peptone  hut  not  native  protein. 
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3.  The  Glycyl-tryptophane  Reaction. — The  dipeptide  g;lycyl-tr7ptophane^ 
m«y  be  osed  in  place  of  the  peptone  solutioa  for  the  deinoastration  of  erepsiiL 
It  is  cUdmed  to  be  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  cancer.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  pcptide-splitting  enzyme  (erepsin)  is  present  in  the  stomach  contents  of  indi- 
viduals stifFering  from  cancer  of  the  stomachy  whereas  the  stomach  contents  of 
oonnal  individuals  contains  no  such  enzyme.  The  glycyl-tryptophane  test,  there- 
fore, may  sometimes  furnish  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disorder. 
As  applied  to  stomach  contents,  the  test  is  as  follows  :^  Introduce  about  10  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  from  the  stomach  contents  into  a  test-tube,  add  a  little  glycy]-tr3rpto- 
phaiie  and  a  layer  of  toluene,  and  place  the  tube  in  an  incubator  at  3dX.  for  24 
hottrs.  At  the  end  of  this  time  by  means  of  a  pipette  transfer  2-3  c.c.  of  the  fluid 
from  beneath  the  toluene  to  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  3  per  cent  acetic  add 
and  carefully  introduce  bromine  vapors.  Shake  the  tube  and  note  the  production 
of  a  red  color  if  trsrptophane  is  present.  The  tryptophane  has,  of  course,  been 
liberated  from  the  peptide  through  the  action  of  the  peptide-splitting  enzym^e 
(erepain)  elaborated  by  the  cancer  tissue. 

If  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added  the  color  wili  vanish.  If  no  rose  color  is 
aoled,  add  more  bromine  vapors  carefully  with  shaking  imtil  further  addition  of 
die  Tapors  causes  the  production  of  a  yellowish  color.  This  indicates  an  excess 
of  bromioe  and  constitutes  a  negative  test.  Occasionally  the  rose  color  indicating 
a  positive  test  is  so  transitory  as  to  escape  detection  unless  the  test  be  very  care- 
fully performed. 

Several  fallacies  have  been  pointed  out  in  connection  with  this  test. 
In  the  first  place  the  regurgitation  of  duodenal  contents  through  the 
pylorus  might  insure  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  erepsin  and  trypsin 
either  of  which  possesses  peptide-splitting  power.  It  has  also  been 
claimed  that  saliva  contains  an  enzyme  capable  of  splitting  glycyl- 
tryptophane.  Doubt  has,  however,  been  cast  upon  the  dipeptide- 
splittiDg  agent  of  the  saliva  by  Smithies^ and  by  Jacque  and  Woodyatt,* 
who  point  to  bacteria  as  the  peptolytic  agents.  In  any  event  saliva 
contains  something  which  is  capable  of  splitting  the  glycyl tryptophan, 
thus  making  the  entrance  of  saliva  into  the  stomach  an  important 
source  of  error,  so  far  as  the  utility  of  this  test  is  concerned,  as  a  diagnos- 
tic aid.  Bacteria  may,  of  course,  be  removed  from  the  gastric  juice  by 
passing  the  fluid  through  an  effective  filter. 


EXPEIUMENTS  ON  INVERT ASES' 


X.  Preparation  of  an  Extract  of  Suerase*— Treat  the  finely  divided  epi- 
thelium af  the  small  intestine  of  a  dogp  pig,  rat^  rabbit,  or  hen  with  about  3 
volumes  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  and  permit  the  mixture  to 

'Thi*  dipeptide  is  sold  commercially  under  the  name  '*  Ferment  Diagnosticon." 
■Neubmuer  aud  Fischer:  DetUschfs  ArchivJ.  kliniscke  Mtdizin,  97,  499,  1909. 
^Smithies:  Afck,  Int.  Mcd.^  10,  5ar^  igia, 
*  Jacque  and  Woodyatt:  Arch.  Int.  Mtd.^  Dec,  1912,  p,  560. 

•**Thc  Inverting  En;eymes  of  the  Alimentary  Tract/*  Mendel  and  Mitchell:  American 
J9umol  gf  Pkynohty^  20^  Sr,  tgoy-oB. 
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Stand  at  room  temperature  for  24  hours.     Strain  the  extract  through  cloth  or 
absorbent  cotton  and  use  the  strained  material  in  the  following  demonstratioii. 

2.  Demonstration  of  Sucrase. — To  about  5  ex.  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  of 
sucrose^  in  a  test-tube,  add  about  1  ex.  of  a  2  per  cent  sodium  fluoride  intes- 
tinal extract,  prepared  as  described  above.  Prepare  a  control  tube  in  which  the 
intestinal  extract  is  boiled  before  being  added  to  the  sugar  solution.  Place  the 
two  tubes  at  38X,  for  two  hours.  ^  Heat  the  mixtttf«  to  boiling  to  coagulate  the 
protein  material,  filter,  and  test  the  filtrate  by  Fehling's  test  (see  page  25], 
The  tube  containing  the  boiled  extract  should  give  no  response  to  Fehliiig*s  test 
whereas  the  tube  containing  the  unboiled  extract  should  reduce  the  FehUng's 
solution.  This  reduction  is  due  to  the  formation  of  invert  sugar  (see  page  41) 
from  the  sucrose  through  the  action  of  the  enxyme  sucrase  which  is  present  in 
the  intestinal  epithelium. 

For  preparation  and  demonstration  of  Vegetable  Sucrase  see  Chapter  I. 

3.  Preparation  of  an  Extract  of  Lactase.— Treat  the  finely  divided  epithelium 
of  the  small  intestine  of  a  kitten,  puppy,  or  pig  embryo  with  about  3  volumes  of  a 
2  per  cent  solution  of  sodiimi  fluoride  and  permit  the  mixture  to  stand  at  room 
temperature  for  24  hours.  Strain  the  extract  through  cloth  or  absorbent  cotton 
and  use  the  strained  material  in  the  following  demonstration. 

4.  Demonstration  of  Lactase.' — To  about  5  ex*  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of 
lactose  in  a  test-tube  add  about  i  c.e*  of  a  toluene-water  or  a  2  per  cent  sodium 
fluoride  extract  of  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine^  of  a  kitten,  puppyi  ^^  P^ 
embryo  prepared  as  described  above.    Prepare  a  control  tube  in  which  die 
intestinal  extract  is  boiled  before  being  added  to  the  sugar  solution.     Place  &e 
two  tubes  at  a^^'C.  for  24  hours.    At  the  end  of  this  period  add  x  c.c.  of  the  diges- 
tion mixture  to  5  ex.  of  Barfoed's  reagent*  and  place  the  tubes  in  a  boiling  water- 
bath.*    Examine  the  tubes  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  against  a  black  back- 
ground in  a  good  light.    If  no  cuprous  oxide  is  visible  replace  the  tubes  and 
repeat  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  minutes.     If  no  reduc- 
tion is  then  observed  permit  the  tubes  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  5-Z0 
minutes  and  examine  again. ^ 

It  has  been  determined  that  disaccharide  solutions  will  not  reduce  Barfoed's 
reagent  until  after  they  have  been  heated  for  9-10  minutes  on  a  boiling  water- 
bath  in  contact  with  the  reagent.^  Therefore  in  the  above  test,  if  the  tube  con- 
taining the  unboiled  extract  exhibits  any  reduction  after  being  heated  as  indi* 
cated,  for  a  period  of  five  minutes  or  less,  and  the  control  tube  containing  boiled 
extract  shows  no  reducflon,  it  may  be  concluded  that  lactase  was  present  in  the 
intestinal  extract^ 


a 


^If  a  positive  result  is  not  obtained  la  this  time  permit  the  digestion  to  proceed  fori 
longer  period* 

*Roaf:  Bio~Ckcmical  Journal ^  3,  i8a,  1908, 

'  Duodenum  and  first  part  of  jejunum, 

^To  4.5  grams  of  neutral  crystallized  copper  acetate  in  900  c.c.  of  water  add  0.6  ccof 
glacial  acetic  add  and  make  the  total  volume  of  the  solution  i  liter. 

*  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  water  in  the  bath  reaches  at  least  to  the  upper 
level  of  the  contents  of  the  tubes, 

*  Sometimes  the  drawing  of  conclusions  b  facilitated  by  pouring  the  mixture  from  the 
tube  and  eiamiDiiig  the  bottom  of  the  tube  for  adherent  cuprous  oxide. 

'The  heating  (or  9-10  minutes  is  sufEcient  to  transform  the  disaccharide  into  mono- 
saccharide. 

'The  reduction  would,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  glucose  and  galoikne 
w^hich  had  been  formed  from  the  lactose  through  the  action  of  the  enzyme  lactase. 
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5.  Preptratioii  of  an  Bztract  of  Maltase.— Treat  the  finely  divided  epithelium 
of  ttie  small  Intestine  of  a  cat,  kitten,  or  pig  (embrsro  or  adult)  with  about  3 
fofamies  of  a  a  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  and  permit  the  mixture  to 
stand  at  room  temperature  for  24  hours.  Strain  the  extract  through  cloth  and 
use  the  strained  material  in  the  following  demonstration. 

6.  Demonstration  of  Maltase. — ^Proceed  exactly  as  indicated  in  the  demon- 
stration of  lactase,  p.  204,  except  that  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  maltose  is  sub- 
stitDtad  lor  the  lactose  solution.  The  extract  used  may  be  prepared  from  the 
tipper  part  of  the  Intestine  of  a  cat,  kitten,  or  pig  (embryo  or  adult).  In  the  case 
of  Isittafifi,  as  indicated,  the  intestine  used  should  be  tiliat  of  a  kitten,  puppy,  or 
pig  (embryo). 


CHAPTER  Xn 
BILE 

The  bile  is  secreted  continuously  by  the  liver  and  passes  into  the 
intestine  through  the  common  bile  duct  which  opens  near  the  pylorus. 
Bile  is  not  secreted  continuously  into  the  intestine.  In  a  fasting  animal 
no  bile  enters  the  intestine,  but  when  food  is  taken  the  bile  begins  to 
flow;  the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  ingestion  of  the  food  and 
the  secretion  of  the  bile  as  well  as  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  char- 
acteristics of  the  secretion  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  ingested. 
Fats,  the  extractives  of  meat  and  the  protein  end-products  of  gas- 
tric digestion  (proteoses  and  peptones),  cause  a  copious  secretion  of  bile, 
whereas  such  substances  as  water,  adds  and  boiled  starch  paste  fail 
to  do  so.  In  general  a  rich  protein  diet  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted,  whereas  a  carbohydrate  diet  would  cause  a 
much  less  decided  increase  and  might  even  tend  to  decrease  the  amount. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bayliss  and  Starling  that  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  under  the  control  of  the  same  mechanism  that  regulates  the  flow 
of  pancreatic  juice  (see  page  189).  In  other  words,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  chsone,  as  it  enters  the  duodenxim  transforms  prosecretin 
into  secretin  and  this  in  turn  enters  the  circulation,  is  carried  to  the 
liver,  and  stimulates  the  bile-forming  mechanism  to  increased  activity. 

We  may  look  upon  the  bile  as  an  excretion  as  well  as  a  secretion.  In 
the  fulfillment  of  its  excretory  function  it  passes  such  bodies  as  lecithin, 
metallic  substances,  cholesterol,  and  the  decomposition  products  of 
hemoglobin  into  the  intestine  and  in  this  way  aids  in  removing  them 
from  the  organism.  The  bile  assists  materially  in  the  absorption  of 
fats  from  the  intestine  by  its  solvent  action  on  the  fatty  acids  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

The  bile  is  a  ropy,  viscid  substance  which  is  usually  alkaline  in  reac- 
tion to  litmus,^  and  ordinarily  possesses  a  decidedly  bitter  taste.  It  varies 
in  color  in  the  different  animals,  the  principal  variations  being  yellow, 
brown  and  green.  Fresh  human  bile  from  the  Uving  organism  ordi- 
narily has  a  green  or  golden-yellow  color.  Post-mortem  bile  is  variable 
in  color.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of 
normal  bile  secreted  during  any  given  period.     For  an  adult  man  it 

^  It  does  not  contain  more  than  a  slight  excess  of  hydroxyl  ions,  however. 
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has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  500  ex*  to  iioo  c.c  for  24  hours.           ^| 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  bile  varies  between  i.oio  and  1.040,  and           ^H 
the  freezing-point  is  about  —  0.56'^C.    As  secreted  by  the  liver,  the          ^| 
bile  is  a  clear,  limpid  fluid  which  contains  a  relatively  low  content  of          ^H 
solid  matter-    Such  bile  would  have  a  specific  gravity  of  approximately          ^| 
r.oio.    After  it  reaches  the  gall-bladder,  however,  it  becomes  mixed           ^H 
with  mucous  material  from  the  walls  of  the  gaU-bladder,  and  this  proc-          ^H 
CSS  coupled  with  the  continuous  absorption  of  water  from  the  bile  has           ^H 
a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  secretion.     Therefore  the  bile  as  we  find  it          ^H 
in  the  gall-bladder  ordinarily  possesses  a  higher  specific  gravity  than           ^^H 
that  of  the  freshly  secreted  fluid.    The  specific  gravity  under  these           ^H 
conditions  may  run  as  high  as  1.040.                                                                  ^H 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  bile  are  the  salts  of  ike  bile  acids^          ^H 
hUe  pigments,  neutral  fats,  lecithin,  phosphatides,  nudeoproiein,  mucin,           ^H 
and  cholesteralf  besides  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  calciumy  and  magnesium.          ^H 
Zinc  has  also  frequently  been  found  in  traces.                                                    ^H 

The  quantitative  composition  of  bile  varies  according  to  the  source          ^H 
of  the  bile,  i,e,,  whether  the  bile  for  analysis  is  obtained  from  the  gall-          ^H 

QUANTITATIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  BILE^                                             ^M 
(Farts  per  xooo)                                                                   ^H 

i  ^'""' 

Bladder  bUe, 
Hammaraten* 

Biliary  fistula,                  ^H 
Rosenbloom*    '                ^M 

Vatrr. _  _  . . .                         . .                   839 .7 
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*For  athcr  analyses  see  Czylharz,  Fuchs  and  v.  Fiirth:  Bioch.  Zeit.,  49,  130,  1913. 
'EamnuLrsteti:  Fincussohn's  Med.-Ckem,  Lab.  SU/sbucht  Leipzig,  191  a,  p.  388. 
*RoaenbIoom:  J^ur.  BkL  Ck€m*,  14,  341, 19x3. 
'tncludes  falty  adds. 
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bladder  or  by  means  of  a  fistula  before  it  reaches  the  gall-bladder. 
The  variation  in  the  composition  of  these  two  types  of  bile  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  selected  analyses. 

The  bile  acids,  which  are  elaborated  exclusively  by  the  hepatic 
cells,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  glycocholic  acid  group  and 
the  taurocholic  acid  group.  In  human  bile  glycocholic  add  predomi- 
nates, while  taurocholic  acid  is  the  more  abimdant  in  the  bile  of  car- 
nivora.  The  bile  acids  are  conjugate  amino-acids^  the  glycocholic 
acid  yielding  glycocoU, 

CHjNH, 

I 
COOH, 

and  cholic  acid  upon  decomposition,  whereas  taurocholic  add  gives 

rise  to  taurine^ 

CH,NH, 

I 
CH,SO,OH, 

and  cholic  acid  under  like  conditions.  Glycocholic  add  contains  some 
nitrogen  but  no  sulphur,  whereas  taurocholic  add  contains  both  these 
elements.  The  sulphur  of  the  taurocholic  add  is  present  in  the  taurine 
(amino-ethyl-sulphonic-add),  of  which  it  is  a  characteristic  constituent 
There  are  several  varieties  of  cholic  add  and  therefore  we  have  sevcnl 
forms  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  adds,  the  variation  in  constitution 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  cholic  add  which  enters  into  the  com- 
bination. The  bile  acids  are  present  in  the  bile  as  salts  of  one  of  the 
alkalis,  generally  sodium.  The  sodium  glycocholate  and  sodium  tao- 
rocholate  may  be  isolated  in  crystalline  form,  dther  as  balls  or  rosettes 
of  fine  needles  or  in  the  form  of  prisms  having  ordinarily  four  or  six 
sides  (Fig.  6i ,  page  209) .  The  salts  of  the  bile  adds  are  dextro-rotatory. 
Among  other  properties  these  salts  have  the  power  of  holding  the 
cholesterol  and  ledthin  of  the  bile  in  solution. 

Hammarsten  has  demonstrated  a  third  group  of  bile  adds  in  the 
bile  of  the  shark.  This  same  group  very  probably  ocoirs  in  certain 
other  animals  also.  These  adds  are  very  rich  in  sulphur  and  resonble 
etheral  sulphuric  acids  inasmuch  as  upon  treatment  with  boiling  hydro- 
chloric add  they  yield  sulphuric  add. 

The  bile  pigments  are  important  and  interesting  biliary  constitu- 
ents. The  following  have  been  isolated:  bilirubin^  bilioerdinj  Mtf- 
fusciny  biliprasifty  bilihumifty  bilicyanin,  choleprasin^  and  choleUUn.  Of 
these,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  are  the  most  important  and  predominate 
in  normal  bile.  The  colors  possessed  by  the  various  varieties  of  nonnal 
bile  are  due  almost  entirely  to  these  two  pigments,  the  biliverdin  being 


the  predominant  pigment  in  greenish  bUe  and  the  bilirubin  being  the 
principal  pigment  in  lighter  colored  bile.  The  pigments,  other  than 
the  two  just  mentioned^  have  been  found  ahnost  exclusively  in  biliary 
calculi  or  in  altered  bile  obtained  at  post-mortem  examinations. 

Bilirubin,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  bile  pigments, 
apparently  derived  from  the  blood  pigment,  the  iron  freed  in  the 


Fig,  lts. 

being  held  in  the  liver.  Bilirubin  has  the  same  percentage  com- 
iition  as  hematoporphyrin,  which  may  be  produced  from  hematin. 
is  a  specific  product  of  the  liver  cells,  but  may  also  be  formed  in  other 
Its  of  the  body.     The  pigment  may  be  isolated  in  the  form  of  a 

yellow  powder  or  may  be  obtained  in  part,  in  the  form  of  reddish- 


^ 


FtG,  62. — BniEUBiN  (Hematoidin).     (OgdenJ) 

yellow  rhombic  plates  (Fig.  62)  upon  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
o{  its  chloroform  solution.  The  crystalline  form  of  bilirubin  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  hematoidin.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
chloroform,  somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  only  sUghtly  soluble 
in  ether  and  benzene.     Bilirubin  has  the  power  of  combining  with 
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certain  metals,  particularly  calcium,  to  form  combinations  which  are  no 
longer  soluble  in  the  solvents  of  the  unaltered  pigment.  Upon  kmg 
standing  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  reddish-yellow  bilirubin  is  oxidized 
with  the  formation  of  the  green  biliverdin.  Bilirubin  occurs  in  animal 
fluids  as  soluble  bilirubin-alkali. 

Solutions  of  bilirubin  exhibit  no  absorption  bands.  If  an  ammonia- 
cal  solution  of  bilirubin-alkali  in  water  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  zmc 
chloride,  however,  it  shows  bands  similar  to  those  of  bilicyanin  (Absorp- 
tion Spectra,  Plate  EL),  the  two  bands  between  C  and  D  being  rather 
well  defined. 

Biliverdin  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  bile  of  herbivora.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  add  and  insoluble  in  water,  chloro- 
form, and  ether.  Biliverdin  is  formed  from  bilirubin  upon  oxidation. 
It  is  an  amorphous  substance,  and  in  this  differs  irom  bilirubin  wUdi 
may  be  at  least  partly  crystallized  under  proper  conditions.  Biliverdin 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  green  powder.  In  common  with 
bilirubin,  it  may  be  converted  into  hydrobilirubin  by  nascent  hydrogen. 

The  neutral  solution  of  bilicyanin  or  cholecyanin  is  bluish  green  or 
steel  blue  and  possesses  a  blue  fluorescence,  the  alkaline  solution  b 
green  with  no  appreciable  fluorescence,  and  the  strongly  add  solution  b 
violet  blue.  The  alkaline  solution  exhibits  three  absorption  bands,  the 
first  a  dark,  well-defined  band  between  C  and  D,  somewhat  nearer  C; 
the  second  a  less  sharply  defined  band  extending  across  D  and  the  third 
a  rather  faint  band  between  E  and  F,  near  E  (Absorption  Spectra,  Plate 
II).  The  strongly  add  solution  exhibits  two  absorption  bands,  both 
lying  between  C  and  E  and  separated  by  a  narrow  space  near  D.  A 
third  band,  exceedingly  faint,  may  ordinarily  be  seen  between  b  and  F. 

Bile  pigments  are  converted  into  urobilinogen  (urobilin)  in  the  intes- 
tine. This  is  absorbed,  carried  to  the  liver  and  reconverted  into  bile 
pigment.  In  diseases  of  the  liver  the  liver  cell  loses  the  capadty  to 
convert  the  urobilinogen  and  this  is  then  excreted  in  the  urine.  The 
presence  of  urobilinogen  in  urine,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  an 
index  of  fufictional  liver  incapacity,^ 

Biliary  calculi,  otherwise  designated  as  biliary  concretions  or  gaU 
stones,  are  frequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder.  These  deposits  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  cholesterol  calculi^  pigment  calculi,  and 
calculi  made  up  almost  entirely  of  inorganic  material.  This  last  clasi 
of  calculus  is  formed  principally  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  (d 
calcium  and  is  rarely  found  in  man  although  quite  common  to  cattle. 
The  pigment  calculus  is  also  found  in  cattle,  but  is  more  common  to 
man  than  the  inorganic  calculus.  This  pigment  calculus  ordinaxilj 
^Rowntree,  Hurwitz  and  Bloomfield:  Johns  Hopkins  HospUal  Bvikiim,  Nov.,  1913. 


consists  prindpally  of  bilirubin  in  combination  with  calcium;  biliverdin 
is  sometimes  found  in  small  amount.  The  cholesterol  calculus  is  the  one 
found  most  frequently  in  man.  These  may  be  formed  almost  entirely 
of  cholesterol,  in  which  event  the  color  of  the  calculus  is  very  light,  or 
they  may  contain  more  or  less  pigment  and  inorganic  matter  mixed 
with  the  cholesterol,  which  tends  to  give  us  calculi  of  various  colors. 
For  discussion  of  cholesterol  see  page  383. 

Experiments  on  Bile 

t.  Reaction. — Test  the  reaction  of  fresh  ox  bile  to  litmus,  phenolphthalein  and 
CoDf  o  red* 

2-  Nucleoprotein. — Acidify  a  small  amount  of  bile  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  A 
prediiitate  of  nucleoprotein  forms.  Bile  acids  will  also  precipitate  here  under 
proper  conditions  of  acidity. 

3.  Inorganic  Constituents. — Test  for  chlorides^  sulphates,  and  phosphates 
(we  iMige  59)* 

4.  Tests  for  Bile  Pigments. — Practically  all  of  these  tests  for  bile 
pdgments  are  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  pigment,  by  a  variety  of 
reagents,  with  the  formation  of  a  series  of  colored  derivatives,  e.g., 
biliverdin  (green),  biHcyanin  (blue),  choletelin  (yellow). 

(«)  Gmelin*s  Test — ^To  about  $  o.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube 
idd  1-3  cc.  of  diluted  bile  carefully  so  that  the  two  fluids  do  not  mix.  At  the 
potnl  of  contact  note  the  varioiis  colored  rings,  green,  blue,  violet,  red  and  reddish 

yellow.     Repeat  this  test  with  different  dilutions  of  bile  and  obEerre  its  delicacy, 

(b)  Rosenbach's  Modification  of  Gmelin^s  Test,— Filter  5  c.c.  of  diluted  bile 
tliirou^  a  small  filter  paper.  Introduce  a  drop  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  into 
(he  cone  of  the  paper  and  note  the  succession  of  colors  as  given  in  Gmelin's  teBt. 

(c)  Nakayama's  Reaction* — To  5  c.c.  of  diluted  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  an  equal 
vdume  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chloride,  centrifugale  the  mixture,  pour 
off  the  supernatant  fluid,  and  heat  the  precipitate  with  2  c.c.  of  Nakayama's  reagent.* 
hi  the  presence  of  bile  pigments  the  solution  assumes  a  blue  or  green  color. 

(d)  Httppert*s  Reaction.--Thoroughly  shake  equal  volumes  of  undiluted  bile 
tad  milk  of  lime  in  a  test-tube.  The  pigments  unite  with  the  calcium  and  are  pre- 
cipitated. Fater  off  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  w^ater,  and  transfer  to  a  small 
beaker.  Add  alcohol  acidified  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  warm  upon  a 
witer-bath  until  the  solution  becomes  colored  an  emerald  green. 

In  ezamining  urine  for  bile  pigments,  according  to  Steensma,  this  procedtu-e 
Wiy  give  negative  results  even  in  the  presence  of  the  pigments,  owing  to  the  fact 
tbi  the  add-alcohol  is  not  a  sufficiently  strong  oxidizing  agent.  He  therefore 
,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  the 
ohol  mixture  before  warming  on  the  water-bath.    Try  this  modification  also. 

(e)  Hammarsten's  Reaction* — To  about  5  c.c.  of  Hammarsten's  reagent*  in  a 

^Frepared  by  combining  gp  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  i  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  con* 
dblQC  4  grams  of  ferric  chloride  per  liter. 

'Haaimarsten's  reagent  h  made  by  mixiag  1  volume  of  15  per  cent  nitric  acid  and  ig 
volmiici  of  t5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  adding  i  volume  of  this  acid  mixture 
ti>4  vohixnes  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 
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small  evaporating  dish  add  a  few  drops  of  diluted  bile.  A  green  color  is  produced. 
If  more  of  the  reagent  is  bow  added  the  play  of  colors  as  observed  in  Gmelin's  test 
may  be  obtained^ 

(f)  Smith's  Test — To  2-3  c,c.  of  diluted  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  carefully  about 
5  c.c.  of  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  (i :  10)  so  that  the  fluids  do  not  mix,  A  pLay  of 
colors,  green,  blue  and  violet,  h  observed.  In  making  this  test  upon  the  urine  or  din- 
arily  only  the  grem  color  is  observ^ed. 

(g)  Salkowski-Schipper's  Reaction,— To  10  c.c,  of  diluted  bile  in  a  test-tube 
add  5  drops  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  10  drops  of  a  20  per 
cent  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Filter  off  the  resultant  precipitate  upon  a 
hardened  £lter  paper  and  wash  it  with  water.  Remove  the  precipitate  to  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  add  3  c.c.  of  an  acid-alcohol  mixture*  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  heat*  The  production  of  a  green  color  indicates 
the  presence  of  bile  pigments. 

(h)  Bonanno's  Reaction.^ — Place  5-10  c.c.  of  diluted  bile  in  a  small  porcelain 
evaporating  dish  and  add  a  few  drops  of  Bonanno's  reagent.*  An  emerald-green 
color  will  develop. 

5.  Test  for  BOe  Acids*— (a)  Sucrose-HsSOi  Test  (Pettenkofer).— To  5  ex, 
of  diluted  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  $  drops  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  sucrose.  Now 
run  about  2-3  c.c*  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  carefully  down  the  side  of  the 
tube  and  note  the  red  ling  at  the  point  of  contact  Upon  slightly  agitating  the 
contents  of  the  tube  the  whole  solution  gradually  assumes  a  reddish  color.  As 
the  tube  becomes  wann,  it  should  be  cooled  in  mnjung  water  in  order  that  the 
temperature  of  tiie  solution  may  not  rise  above  yo^'C* 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  presence  of 
protein  and  chromogenic  substances  which  yield  interfering  colors 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

(b)  Furfural-H^SOi  Test.— Mylius's  Modification  of  Pettenkofer's  Test- 
To  approximately  5  c.c.  of  dUiited  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  j  drops  of  a  very  dHttte 
(i  :  xooo)  aqueous  solution  of  furfural, 

HC— CH 


HC     CCHO. 

\/ 
O 


J 


Now  run  about  2-3  ex,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  carefully  down  the  side  of 
the  tube  and  note  the  red  ring  as  above.  In  this  case,  alsOp  upon  shaking  the 
tube  the  whole  solution  is  colored  red.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  solution  be- 
low 7o°C.  as  before. 

(c)  Foam  Test  (v,  Udrftnsky)* — To  5  c.c*  of  diluted  bile  in  a  test-tube  add  ^-4 
drops  of  a  very  dilute  (i  :  1000)  aqueous  solution  of  furfural.  Place  the  thumb 
over  the  top  of  the  tube  and  shake  the  tube  untO  a  thick  foam  is  formed.  By 
means  of  a  small  pipette  add  2-3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphunc  add  to  the  foam 
and  note  the  dark  pink  coloration  produced. 

^  Made  by  adding  s  ex.  of  coDcentrated  hydrochloric  add  to  95  cc.  of  96  per  cent 

ale  oil  oL 

•II  TommaH^  2,  No,  21* 

*  This  reagent  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  2  grams  of  sodium  tii trite  in  too  c.c.  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
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(d)  Surface  Tension  Test  (Hay),— -This  test  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
bile  acids  have  the  property  of  reducing  the  surface  tension  of  fluids  in  which  they 
are  contained.  The  test  is  performed  as  follows:  Cool  about  10  c.c.  of  diluted 
bile  in  a  test-tube  to  I7^C.  or  lower  and  sprinkte  a  little  finely  pulverized  sulphur 
Dpan  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  presence  of  bile  acids  is  indicated  if  the 
sa^lnir  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sulphur  sinks 
depemlinif  upon  the  quantity  of  bile  acids  present  in  the  mixture.  The  test  is  said 
to  react  with  bUe  acids  when  they  are  present  in  the  ratio  of  i :  1 20,000* 

(e)  Neukofl3m's  Modification  of  Pettenkofer*s  Test* — To  a  few  drops  of 
dSuted  bile  in  an  evaporating  dish  add  a  trace  of  a  dilute  sucrose  solution  and  one 
or  more  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Evaporate  on  a  water-bath  and  note  the 
development  of  a  vioUi  color  at  the  edge  of  the  evaporating  mi^cture.  Discontinue 
tht  evaporation  as  soon  as  the  color  is  observed . 

(f)  Peptone  Test  (Oliver). — To  5  ex.  of  diluted  bile  add  2-$  drops  of  acetic 
ldd«  filtering  if  necessary.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  of 
Witless  peptone  to  the  acid  solution.  A  precipitate  is  produced  which  is  insoluble 
ia  excess  of  acetic  acid.    This  precipitate  is  a  compound  of  protein  and  bile  acids, 

6.  Crystallization  of  Bile  Salts. — ^To  25  ex,  of  undiluted  bile  in  an  evaporating 
dish  add  enough  animal  charcoal  to  form  a  paste  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a 
witer-bath.  Remove  the  residue,  grind  it  in  a  mortar,  and  transfer  it  to  a  small 
fiisk.  Add  about  50  ex.  of  gs  per  cent  alcohol  and  boil  on  a  water-bath  for  20 
aimites.  Filter,  and  add  ether  to  the  filtrate  until  there  is  a  slight  permanent 
ckMuyness,  Cover  the  vessel  and  stand  it  away  until  crystallization  is  complete. 
£xinune  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  shown  in 
Fig.  61,  page  209.    Try  one  of  the  tests  for  bile  acids  upon  some  of  the  crystals. 

7.  Analysis  of  BiUary  Calculi. — Grind  the  calculus  in  a  mortar  with  10  ex. 
of  ether.     Filter. 


I — 

FUtimte  h 

I 

Add  an  equal  volume  of  $5  per  cent  alco- 
bol'  to  the  ether  extract,  allow  the  mix- 
tare  to  evmporate  and  examine  for  choles- 
kroi  oynab  (Fig.  63,  page  214).  (For 
toiler  tots  see  Experiment  S,  p.  314) 


Residue  1. 
(On  paper  and  in  mortar.) 

Treat  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
filter. 


Filtrmte  n. 

Test  for    calcium,   phosphates ^   and  iron. 

Ef^xtfmte    remainder    of    filtrate    to  dry- 

Beii  in  porcelain  crucible  and  ignite.  Dis- 

lolve  residue  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
tad  make  alkaline  with  ammonium  hy- 
diexide.    BJu«  color  indicates  copper* 


Residue  IL 

(On  paper  and  in  mortar*) 
Wash  with  a  little  water.    Dry  the  filter 
paper.  I 

Treat  with  s  c.c.  chloroform  and  fitter. 


I  I 

Filtrate  IIL  Residue  HL 

BUirttbin.     (On  paper  and  in  mortar.) 
(Apply  test  for  | 

bile  pigments*)  | 

Treat  with  s  c.c.  of  hot 
alcohol  I 

Bilherdin, 
'T^  alcohol  ts  added  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  found  that  crys tallica tion  from 
pttre  ether  does  not  yield  tjrpical  cholesterol  crystals. 
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8.  Tests  for  CholesteroL 

(a)  Microscopical  BTaiiiiii«tion."-Exainine  tiie  crystals  under  tfie  mkromfi 
and  compare  them  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  63,  below. 

(b)  Sulphuric  Add  Test  (Sa]kows]d).~Dissohre  a  few  crystals  of  choteiMi 
in  a  little  chloroform  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  su^dnuic  idl 
A  play  of  colors  from  bluish-red  to  cherry-red  and  purple  is  noted  in  flie  chki>i 
form  while  the  add  assumes  a  marked  green  fluorescence. 

(c)  Acetic  Anhydride-H2S04  Test  (Liebermann-Burchard).— Dissolve  1 
few  crystals  of  cholesterol  in  2  c.c  of  chloroform  in  a  dry  test-tube.  Now  add  n 
drops  of  acetic  anhydride  and  1-3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  Tli 
solution  becomes  red,  then  blue,  and  finally  bluish-green  in  color.  This  retctisi 
is  used  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  cholesterol  (see  Chapter  XVI). 

(d)  Iodine-sulphuric  Add  Test — Place  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterol  in  one  it 
the  depressions  of  a  test-tablet  and  treat  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
and  a  drop  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine.    A  play  of  colors  consisting  of  vuk,  i 
blue,  green,  and  red  results. 


Fig.  63. — Cholesterol. 

(e)  SchifTs  Reaction. — To  a  little  cholesterol  in  an  evaporating  dish  add  a  fet  jj 
drops  of  a  reagent  made  by  adding  i  volume  of  10  per  cent  ferric  chloride  to  3  vd-  j 
umes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  low  flame  attl  ' 
observe  the  reddish-viokt  residue  which  changes  to  a  Uuish-violet, 

9.  Preparation  of  Taurine. — ^To  300  c.c.  of  bile  in  a  casserole  add  100  cccJ 
hydrochloric  acid  and  heat  until  a  sticky  mass  (dyslysin)  is  formed.    This  p(W 
may  be  determined  by  drawing  out  a  thread-like  portion  of  the  mass  by  means  of  i 
glass  rod,  and  if  it  solidifies  immediately  and  assumes  a  brittle  character  we itti]f 
conclude  that  all  the  taurocholic  and  glycocholic  add  has  been  decomposed.  Decaat 
the  solution  and  concentrate  it  to  a  small  volume  on  the  water-bath.    Filter  tht 
hot  solution  to  remove  sodium  chloride  and  other  substances  which  may  havesepi' 
rated,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness.    Dissolve  the  residue  in  5  per  ceat 
hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitate  with  10  volumes  of  95  per  cent  alcohol.    Filtt^ 
off  the  taurine  and  recrystallize  it  from  hot  water.     (Save  the  alcohoh'c  filtrate  fa^ 
the  preparation  of  glycocoll,  p.  215.)    Make  the  following  tests  upon  the 
crystals. 


10.  Preparatian  of  Glycocoll. — Concentrate  the  alcoholic  filtrate  from  the  last 
opcrimcQt  (9)  until  no  more  alcohol  remains.  The  glycocoll  is  present  here  in  the 
(onn  of  an  hydrochloride  and  may  be  liberated  from  this  combination  by  the  addi- 
tion of  freshly  precipitated  lead  hydroxide  01  by  lead  hydroxide  solution*  Remove 
tbelcad  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  Filter  and  decolorize  the  filtrate  by  animal  char- 
^oiL  Filter  again,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  and  set  it  aside  for  crystallization. 
Glycocoll  separates  as  colorless  crystals  (Fig.  65). 


CHAPrER  XIU 
PUTREFACTION  PRODUCTS 

The  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  are  the  result  of  the 
action  of  bacteria  upon  the  protein  material  present.  This  bacterial 
action  which  is  the  combined  effort  of  many  forms  of  micro-organisms 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  large  intestine.  Some  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  are  identical  with  those  formed 
m  tryptic  digestion,  although  the  decomposition  of  the  protein  material 
is  much  more  extensive  when  subjected  to  putrefaction.  Some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  putrefaction  products  are  the  following:  Indole^ 
skaiokf  paracresoly  phenol^  para'Oxyphenylpropwnic  acid,  para-axyphen- 
ylaceiic  acid,  volaiile  faiiy  acids,  hydrogen  sulphide^  methane^  methyl 
mercaptaHj  hydrogen^  and  carbon  dioxide,  besides  proteoses^  peptonesy 
peptides,  afumonia,  and  amina-acids.  Basic  substances  such  as  choline^ 
neurine,  putresclm  and  cadaverine  are  present  under  certain  conditions. 
Of  the  putrefaction  products  the  indole,  skatole,  phenol,  and  paracresol 
appear  in  part  in  the  urine  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  whereas  the 
oxyacids  mentioned  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.  The  potassium 
indoxyl  sulphate  (page  414)  content  of  the  urine  is  a  rough  indicator 
of  the  extent  of  the  putrefaction  within  the  intestine* 

The  portion  of  the  indole  which  is  excreted  in  the  urine  is  first  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  changes  ^athin  the  organism  and  is  subsequently 
eUminated  as  indican.     These  changes  may  be  represented  thus: 

CH  /\^   C(OH) 


_C(OH) 


CH 
NH 

lodole. 

+HjSO«- 


+  0- 


kAJ, 


CH 
NH 

lodoxyl, 

C(OSO,H) 


+H,0 


CH  \/\/CH 

NH  NH 

IndoityL  Indoxyl  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  presence  of  potassium  salts  the  indoxyl  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
transformed  into  indoxyl  potassium  sulphate  (or  indican), 

_C(0S08K), 


(Xj 


CH 


NH 
and  eliminated  as  such  in  the  urine. 
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Indican  may  be  decomposed  by  treatment  with  concentrated  hydro- 
hloric  add  (see  tests  on  page  415)  into  sulphuric  acid  and  indoxyL 
[Tic  latter  body  may  then  be  oxidized  to  form  indigo-blue  thus: 


C(OH) 


COOC 


+  2O- 


I 


+  2H1O 


NH 


%]ic: 


Indigo -blue. 

This  same  reaction  may  also  occur  under  pathological  conditions 
ft  the  organism^  thus  gi\ing  rise  to  the  appearance  of  crystais  of 
go-blue  in  the  urine. 
Skatole  or  methyl  indole  possesses  the  following  structure: 

C(CH,) 

CH 
NH 

^  common  with  indole  it  is  changed  within  the  organism  and  eliminated 
form  of  a  chromogenic  substance,  Skatole  is,  however,  of  less 
ortance  as  a  putrefaction  product  than  indole  and  ordinarily  occurs 
smaller  amount.  The  tryptophane  group  of  the  protein  mole- 
cule jields  the  indole  and  skatole  formed  in  intestinal  putrefaction,  but 
the  reasons  for  the  transformation  of  the  major  portion  of  this  trypto- 
phane into  indole  and  the  minor  portion  into  skatole  are  not  well  under- 
stood.   Indole  is  more  toxic  than  skatole. 

Phenol  occurs  in  fairly  large  amount  in  certain  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  orgaDism,  but  ordinarily  the  amount  is  very  small.  It  is  probably 
derived  from  the  tyrosine  group  of  the  protein  molecule.  Phenol  is 
coajugated  in  the  liver  to  form  phenyl  potassium  sulphate  and  appears 

tthe  urine  in  this  form  (Baumann  and  Herter),  Para-cresol  occurs 
the  urine  as  cresyl  potassium  sulphate. 

Regarding  the  claim  of  Nencki  that  methyl  mercaptan  is  formed 
is  a  gas  during  intestinal  putrefaction  it  is  an  important  fact  that 
Herter*  was  unable  to  detect  the  mercaptan  in  fresh  feces.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  that  methyl  mercaptan  is 
fonned  in  ordinary  intestinal  putrefaction  but  believed  that  it  may  be 
lonned  in  exceptianal  cases.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is,  however,  formed  in 
all  cases  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  putrefaction  processes  in  the  human 
intestine  may  be  retarded  by  the  ingestion  of  a  carbohydrate  dieL^  The 
Putrefactive  organisms  are  facultative  organisms  and  prefer  a  carbo- 

'Herttr:  *'B&cteri&I  Infections  of  tlic  Digestive  Tract,  p.  237/' 
S^aiUU:  J<mr,  Med.  Res.,  24^  411,  igii;  also  FediatricSf  23,  No.  9,  19 10. 
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hydrate  medium  if  it  is  available.  These  organisms  are  also  unable  to 
exert  their  maximum  activity  in  an  add  medium  and  therefore  the 
acids  resulting  from  the  carbohydrate  fermentation  would  tend  to  lessen 
their  activity. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Kutscher  and  his  associates^  that  many  adds 
and  bases  formed  in  putrefaction  and  which  have  been  considered  as 
originating  alone  from  bacterial  action,  may  also  be  formed  in  certain 
phases  of  metabolism  in  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  These 
transformation  products  of  amino-adds  have  been  termed  "apor- 
rhegmas."  The  following  aporrhegmas  may  result  from  putrefaction 
processes: 

Aporrhegma  Amino-add  source 

IminazolethyTamine...     JHistidmc. 

Immazolylpropiomc  acid f  ***»""*"^« 

Ornithine | 

Tetrameth>rlendiamine V  Arginine. 

Amlnovaleric  add J 

Pentamethylendiamine Lysine. 

Amino-butyric  add Glutamic  add. 

siSiidd.::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;}A«parti^ 

Isovaleric  add Leucine. 

Phenylethylamine ] 

Phenylacetic  add >  Phenylalanine. 

Phenylpropionic  add I 

^Hydrozyphenylacetic  add \  iwo-in* 

^Hydroxyphcnylpropionic  acid f  xyroaine. 

Indole I 

iKtocacid::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;  ToT»toph«e. 

Indolylpropionic  add J 


Experiments  on  Putrefaction  Products 

In  many  courses  in  physiological  chemistry  the  instructors  are  so 
limited  for  time  that  no  extended  study  of  the  products  of  putrefaction 
can  very  well  be  attempted.  Under  such  conditions  the  scheme  here 
submitted  may  be  used  profitably  in  the  way  of  demonstration.  Where 
the  number  of  students  is  not  too  great,  a  single  large  putrefaction  may 
be  started,  and,  after  the  initial  distillation,  both  the  resulting  distillate 
and  residue  may  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  class  for  individual 
manipulation. 

Preparation  of  Putrefaction  Mixture.— Place  a  weif^ed  mixture  of  coaguktad 
egg  albtmiin  and  ground  lean  meat  in  a  flask  or  bottle  and  add  airproziniatdy" 
a  liters  of  water  for  every  kilogram  of  protein  used.    SteriUze  the  vessel  and  coa-^ 
tents,  inoculate  with  the  colon  bacillus,  and  keep  at  4o'€.  f<v  two  or  tiiree  weekly 
If  cultures  of  the  colon  bacillus  are  not  available,  add  60  cc  of  a  cold  satumtei^ 

*  Ackermann  and  Kutscher:  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem,,  69,  265,  1910. 
Ackermann:  Ibid.f  273. 
Engeland  and  Kutscher:  Ibid.,  382. 
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solution  of  sodium  carbonate  for  every  liter  of  water  previously  added  and 
inoculate  with  some  putrescent  material  (pancreas  or  feces), ^  Mix  the  putre- 
faction mixture  very  thoroughly  by  shaking  and  insert  a  cork  furnished  with  a 
glass  tube  to  which  is  attached  a  wash  bottle  containing  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
mercuric  cyanide*-  This  device  is  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  methyl 
mercaptan,  a  gas  fonned  during  the  process  of  putrefaction.  It  also  serves  to 
diminish  the  odor  arising  from  the  putrefying  material.  Place  the  putrefaction 
mixture  at  40*^0.  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  make  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  products  of  putrefaction  accordiag  to  the  following  directions : 

Subject  the  mixture  to  distillation  until  the  distillate  and  residue  are  approxi* 
mately  equal  in  volume. 

PART  I 

MANIPULATION  OF  THE  DISTILLATE 

Acidify  with  hydrocMoric  acid  and  extract  with  ether. 


Ether  Extract  No.  i. 
Add  an  equal  volume  of  water,  make  alka- 
tioe  with   potassium  hydroxide,  and   shake 
tlraroughly. 


rEi 


Residue  No,  i. 
Allow  the  ether  to  volatilize, 
rate    and    detect    ammonium 
crystals  (Fig,  66,  page  220). 


Evapo- 


Ether  Extract  No.  2. 
Evaporate    spontaneously.       Indole    and 
skakk  remain.    Try  proper   reactions    (sec 
pirn  333  and  333). 


Alkaline  Solution  No*  i. 
Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
sodium    carbonate,    and    extract    with 
ether. 


I 

Ether  Extract  No.  3. 
Evaporate.        Detect    phcfwl    and    crasoti 
(pwicresol^).    See  page  223. 


I 

Alkaline  Solution  No*  2. 
Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
extract  with  ether. 


Ether  Extract  No.  4. 

Evaporate.     VolatiU  faUy    acids 


FJnil  Redduo. 

(Discard.) 


DETAILED  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE  SEPARATIONS 
INDICATED  IN  THE  SCHEME 

Preliminary  Ether  Extraction.— This  extraction  may  be  conveniently  conducted 
ill  a  separatory  funnel.  Mix  the  fluids  for  extraction  in  the  ratio  of  two  voliimes 
of  ether  to  three  volumes  of  the  distillate.  Shake  very  thoroughly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  draw  off  the  extracted  fluid  and  add  a  new  portion  of  the  distillate, 
I^epeat  the  process  untO  the  entire  distillate  has  been  extracted.  Add  a  small 
*niount  of  fresh  ether  at  each  extraction  to  replace  that  dissolved  by  the  water  in 
the  preceding  extraction. 

,  *  Putrefying  protein  may  be  prepared  by  treating  10  grams  of  finely  ground  lean  meat 
•Jth  joo  c,c,  of  water  and  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  keeping 
tfie  njijrture  at  4«>'C,  for  24  hours. 

•Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  small  amount  of  isatin  may  be  used  as  a 
wbstitiiic  for  mercuric  cyanide.  When  this  modification  b  employed  it  is  necessary  to 
^  cildum  chioride  tubes  to  exclude  moisture  from  the  isatin  solution. 
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Residt^  No,  I. «— Unite  the  portions  of  the  distillate  extracted  as  above  aad  allow 
the  ether  to  volatilize  spontaneously.  Evaporate  until  crystallizatioD  begins. 
Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope.  Ammonium  chloride  predominates. 
Explain  its  presence, 

Etfter  Extract  No,  i. — Add  equal  volume  of  water,  render  the  mixture  alkaline 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  shake  thoroughly  by  means  of  a  separatory  funnej 
as  before.  The  volatile  jolty  acids^  contained  amoog  the  putrefaction  products, 
would  be  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  solution  (No.  i)  whereas  any  indole  or  skatole 
would  remain  in  the  ethereal  solution  (No,  2). 

Alkaline  Solution  No.  i. — Addify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  add  sodium 
carbonate  solution  until  the  fluid  is  neutral  or  slightly  acid  from  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid.  At  this  point  a  portion  of  the  solution,  after  being  heated  for  a  few 
moments,  should  possess  an  alkaline  reaction  on  cooling.  Extract  the  whole  mix- 
ture with  ether  in  the  usual  way,  using  care  in  the  manipulation  of  the  stop  cock  to 


SiH? 


m 


\v\>: 


-^''' 


Fig,  66, — AiofONiuM  Chloribe. 

relieve  the  pressure  due  to  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  ether  (Ether 
Extract  No.  3)  removes  any  pkmtol  or  cresoli  which  may  be  present  while  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  will  remain  in  the  alkaline  solution  (No.  2)  as  alkali  salts. 

Ether  Extract  No.  2. — Drive  o£f  the  major  portion  of  the  ether  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture 00  a  water-bath  and  allow  the  residue  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Indole 
and  skatole  should  be  present  here.  Prove  the  presence  of  these  bodies.  For 
tests  for  indole  and  skatole  see  pages  222  and  223, 

Alkaline  Solution  No,  2.— Make  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ex- 
tract with  a  small  amount  of  ether,  using  a  separatory  funnel.  As  carbon  dioxide  is 
liberated  here,  care  must  be  used  in  the  manipulation  of  the  stop  cock  of  the  funnel 
in  relieving  the  pressure  within  the  vessel.  The  volatile  fatty  acids  are  dissolved 
by  the  ether  (Ether  Extract  No.  4). 

Ether  Extract  No.  3. — Evaporate  this  ethereal  solution  on  a  water-bath.  The 
oily  residue  contains  phenol  and  cresol^.  The  cresoIS  is  present  for  the  most  part  as 
parscresol^.  Add  some  water  to  the  oOy  residue  and  heat  it  in  a  flask.  Cool  and 
prove  the  presence  of  phenol  and  cresolf.     For  tests  for  these  bodies  see  page  223. 

Ether  Extract  No.  4^—Evaporate  on  a  water-bath.  The  volatile  fatty  acids 
remain  in  the  residue. 
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PART  II 
MANIPULATION  OF  THE  RESIDUE 

Evaporate,  filter^  and  extract  with  ether* 


Ether  Extract. 
Evaporate,  extract  the  residue  with 
mm  water,  and  filter. 


■         Filtrate  No.  i. 
p        Contains  oxyacids  and 
ihU;U<itfhonk  acid. 


Aqueous  Solution. 
Evaporate    until    crystals    begin    to 
form.    Stand    in    a    cold    place    until 
crystallization  is  complete.     Filter. 


Crystalline  Deposit,  Filtrate  No.  i. 

Consists  of  a  mixture  of        Contains  proteose,  peptone^ 
leucine  and  tyrosine  crystals    aromatic    acids,    and    trypto- 
(Figs.  25,  28  and  154,  pages    phane. 
76,  80  and  492.) 


Residue. 
Contains  non-tfalatUe 
fatty  acids. 


DETAILED  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE 

SEPARATIONS   INDICATED    IN 

THE  SCHEME 

Preliminary  Ether  Extraction. — This  extraction  may  be  conducted  in  a  separatory 
funnel  In  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  extraction  the  miiturc  should  be  shaken 
tlwroughly.  Separate  the  ethereal  solution  from  the  aqueous  portion  and  treat 
them  according  to  the  directions  given  00  page  219. 

^her  Extract. — Evaporate  this  solution  on  a  safety  water-bath  until  the  ether 
^  been  entirely  removed*     Extract  the  residue  with  warm  water  and  filter. 

Aqueous  Solution, — Evaporate  this  solution  until  cr>^stallization  begins.  Stand 
the  solution  in  a  cold  place  until  no  more  cr>''Stals  form.  This  crystalline  mass  con- 
sists of  Impure  leucine  and  tyrosine.     Filter  off  the  cr>'stals. 

Crystaliine  Deposit. — Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare 
^hem  with  those  reproduced  in  Figs.  25,  28 ^  and  154,  pages  76,  80,  and  492.  Do  the 
forms  of  the  CTyslals  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  resemble  those  previously  examined? 
Make  a  separation  of  the  leucine  and  tyrosine  and  apply  typical  tests  according  to 
fectioos  given  on  pages  86  and  87. 

FQtoU  No.  I  —Make  a  test  for  tryptophane  with  bromine  water  (see  page  193), 
*fidiIso  idth  the  Hopkins-Cole  reagent  (see  page  99),  Use  the  remainder  of  the 
^ttate  for  the  separation  of  proteoses  and  peptones.  Make  the  separation  ac* 
^flt^ling  to  the  directions  given  on  page  120. 

FU^aie  No,  2. — This  solution  contains  para-oxyphenyl acetic  add,  para-oxy- 
Pltenylpropionic  acid  and  skatolc-carbonic  acid.  Prove  the  presence  of  these 
Wits  by  appropriate  tests.  Tests  for  oxyacids  and  skatole-carbonic  acid  arc 
Jiven  on  page  314. 
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TESTS  FOR  VARIOUS  PUTREFACTION  PRODUCTS 
Tests  for  Indole 


The  various  tests  for  indole  and  skatole  may  be  carried  out  upon  an 
aqueous  solution  of  these  products  or  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  residue  from  Ether  Extract  No.  2  (see  page  220),  A  distillate 
secured  by  distilling  a  putrefaction  mixture  first  in  alkaline  and  then 
in  acid  reaction  may  also  be  employed. 


i 


I.  Herter's  /3-Naphthaqumone  Reaction. — (a)  To  a  dilute  aqueous  solution 
of  indole  (i  1500,000)  add  i  drop  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ^-naphthaquinone- 
sodium-monosulptionate*  Ifo  reaction  occurs.  Add  a  drop  of  a  to  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  note  the  gradual  development  of  a  blue 
or  blue-green  color  which  fades  to  green  if  an  excess  of  the  alkali  is  added. 
Render  the  green  or  blue-green  solution  add  and  note  the  appearance  of  a 
pink  color.     Heat  facilitates  the  development  of  the  color  reaction. 

One  part  of  indole  in  one  million  parts  of  water  may  be  detected  by  means  of 
this  test  if  carefully  performed. 

(b)  If  the  alkali  be  added  to  a  more  concentrated  indole  solution  before  the 
introduction  of  the  naphthaquinonef  the  course  of  the  reaction  is  different, 
particularly  if  the  indole  solution  is  somewhat  more  concentrated  than  that  men- 
tioned above  and  if  heat  is  used.  Under  these  conditions  the  blue  indole  com- 
pound ultimately  forms  as  fine  adcular  crystals  which  rise  to  the  surface, 

if  we  do  not  wait  for  the  production  of  the  crystalline  body  but  as  soon  as  the 
blue  color  forms,  shake  the  aqueous  solution  with  chloroform,  the  blue  color  dis- 
appears from  the  solution  and  the  chloroform  assimies  a  pinMsh-red  hue. 
This  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  indole  reaction  and  facihtates  the  differen- 
tiation of  indole  from  other  bodies  which  yield  a  similar  blue  color.  A  very  sat- 
isfactory method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  indole  is  based  upon  the 
principle  underlying  this  test  (see  chapter  on  Feces). 

2*  Formaldehyde  Reaction  (Konto). — To  i  c.c*  of  the  material  under  exami- 
nation in  a  test-tube  add  3  drops  of  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  i 
c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  Now  agitate  the  mixture  and  note  the  appear- 
ance of  a  violet -red  color  if  a  trace  of  indole  is  present.  The  test  is  said  to  serve 
for  the  detection  of  indole  when  present  in  a  dilution  of  i :  7oo,ooo*  ^ 

Skatole  gives  a  yellow  or  brown  color  under  the  above  conditions.  H 

3,  Cholera-red  Reaction. — To  a  little  of  the  material  under  examination  in  t 
test-tube  add  one-tenth  its  volume  of  a  0.02  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  nitrite 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Carefully  nm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  down  the  side 
of  the  tube  so  that  it  forms  a  layer  at  the  bottom.  Note  the  purple  color.  Neu- 
tralize with  potassium  hydroxide  and  observe  the  production  of  a  bluish-green 
color. 

4.  NitropruESide  Reaction  (Legal). — To  a  small  amount  of  the  material  under 
ezaminatioD  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  sodium 
nitroprusside,  NatFe(CN)iNO  +  aHjO.  Render  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide 
and  note  the  production  of  a  violet  color.  If  the  solution  is  now  addified  with 
glacial  acetic  add  the  violet  is  transformed  into  a  blue. 
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5.  Pine  Wood  Test^Moisten  a  pine  splinter  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
idd  and  insert  it  into  the  material  under  examination.  The  wood  assumes  a 
chcny-red  color, 

t,  Nitroso-indole  Nitrate  Test.— Acidify  some  of  the  material  under  examina- 
tion with  nitric  add,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  potassium  nitrite  solution  and  note  the 
pnxiuction  of  a  red  precipitate  of  nitroso- indole  aitrate.  If  the  residue  contains 
but  litUe  indole  simply  a  red  coloration  will  result.  Compare  this  result  with  the 
result  of  the  similar  test  on  skatole. 


I.  tie 


Tests  for  Skatole 


I*  flerter^s  Para-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  Reaction.^ — To  5  c»c>  of  the 
distillite  or  aqueous  solution  under  examinatioo  add  i  c.c.  of  an  acid  solution  of 
para-dime thylaminobenzaldehyde^  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling.  A  purplish* 
blue  coloration  is  produced^  which  may  be  intensified  through  the  addition  of  a 
lew  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  If  tbe  solution  be  cooled  under 
numing  water  it  loses  its  purpUsh  tinge  of  color  and  becomes  a  definite  blue. 
The  solution  at  this  point  may  be  somewhat  opalescent  ■through  the  separation  of 
uncombined  para-dim ethylamlnobenzaldehyde*  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
add  ID  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  inasmuch  as  the  end-reaction  has  a  tendency 
to  fide  under  the  influence  of  a  high  acidity, 

A  rou^  idea  regarding  the  actual  quantity  of  skatole  in  a  mixture  may  be 
obtained  by  extracting  this  blue  solution  with  chloroform  and  subsequently 
comtarijig  this  chloroform  solution^  by  means  of  a  colorimeter  (Duboscq),  with 
the  maximal  reaction,  obtained  with  a  skatole  solution  of  known  sb-ength. 

2,  Color  Reaction  with  Hydrochloric  Acid. — Acidify  some  of  the  residue  with 
conceniraled  hydrochloric  acid.     Note  the  production  of  a  violet  color, 

3'  Addify  some  of  the  residue  with  nitric  acid  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  potas- 
\sm  nitrite  solution.     Note  the  white  turbidity.     Compare  this  result  with  the 
Tesult  of  the  similar  test  on  indole. 


Tests  for  Phenol  and  Cresole 


I.  Color  Test. — ^Test  a  httle  of  the  solution  with  Millon*s  reagent.  A  red 
color  results.  Compare  this  test  with  the  similar  one  under  Tyrosine  (see  page 
86). 

2>  Ferric  Chloride  Test.^Add  a  few  drops  of  neutral  ferric  chloride  solution 
to  a  little  of  the  material  under  examination.    A  dir^  bMsh-gray  color  is  formed. 

3.  Formation  of  Bromine  Compounds. — Add  some  bromine  water  to  a  little 
of  the  fluid  under  examination.  Note  ^e  crystalline  precipitate  of  tribrom- 
pbenol  and  tribromcresol.    Tlie  reaction  for  phenol  is  as  follows : 

CtH,OH+3Br,-*C6H2BraOH+3HBr. 

Phenol.  Tribrom  phenol. 

lu*^*  Ba^^rioi  /«/^c*»£>f»5  of  the  Digesiive  Tract ^  1907,  p.  141* 
Mide  by  diBBolving  5  grams  of  para-dimethylaminobensaldehyde  in  100  ex.  of  10 
Pei  Wiulpburic  add. 

« the  color  docs  not  appear  add  more  of  the  aldehyde  solution. 
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4.  Nitric  Add  Test— Add  some  nitric  add  to  some  of  the  material  under 
fflratninstion.  Heat  and  note  a  yellow  color  due  to  the  production  of  picric  tdd 
(trinitrophenol)  from  phenoL    Tliis  is  the  reaction : 

CeH50H+3HNOr-^C«H,(N02),OH+3H20. 

Phenol.  Picric  acid. 

Tests  for  Oiyadds 

I.  Color  Test— Test  a  little  of  the  solution  with  Millon's  reagent.  A  red  color 
results. 

3.  Bromine  Water  Test— Add  a  few  drops  of  bromine  water  to  some  of  the 
filtrate.    A  turbidity  or  predpitate  is  observed. 

Test  for  Skatole-carbonic  Add 

Ferric  Chloride  Test— Addify  some  of  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  add,  add 
a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  heat.  Compare  the  end-reaction  with 
that  given  by  phenol. 


The  feces  are  the  residual  mass  of  material  remaining  in  the  intes- 
tine after  the  full  and  complete  exercise  of  the  digestive  and  absorptive 

I     functions  and  are  ultimately  expelled  from  the  body  through  the  rectum. 

^H     They  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  the  following  substances: 

^H    1.  Food  residues:  (a)  those  portions  of  the  food  which  have  escaped 

^Bl>sorptionf  and  (6)  that  part  of  the  diet  either  not  digested  or  incapable 

■of  absorption. 

2.  The   remains   of   the   intestinal    and    digestive   secretions   not 
destroyed  or  reabsorbed, 

I  3»  Substances  excreted  into  the  intestinal  tract,  notably  salts  of 

f    caJdum,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

L^    4.  The  bacterial  flora  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

^fe    5,  Cellular  elements  to  which  may  be  added,  under  pathological 

F     conditions,  blood,  pus,  mucus,  serum,  and  parasites. 

^^    6.  Abnormally:  enteroliths,  gall  stones,  and  pancreatic  calculi. 

^1  ^^^  amount  of  the  fecal  discharge  varies  with  the  individual  and  the 
diet  Upon  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  various  authorities  claim  that  the 
daily  excretion  by  an  adult  male  w^ill  aggregate  1 10-170  grams  with  a 
soKd  content  ranging  between  25  and  45  grams;  the  fecal  discharge  of 
such  an  individual  upon  a  vegetable  diet  will  be  much  greater  and  may 
even  be  as  great  as  350  grams  and  possess  a  solid  content  of  75  grams. 
In  the  author's  own  experience  the  average  daily  output  of  moist  feces, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  data  secured  from  the  examination  of  over 
tooo  stools,  was  about  100  grams.     The  variation  in  the  normal  daily 

k output  being  so  great  renders  this  factor  of  very  little  value  for  diag* 
poslic  purposes,  except  where  the  composition  of  the  diet  is  accurately 
kiowii.  Lesions  of  the  digestive  tract,  a  defective  absorptive  function, 
or  increased  peristalsis  as  well  as  an  admixture  of  mucus,  pus,  blood, 
and  pathological  products  of  the  intestinal  waO,  may  cause  the  total 
amount  of  excrement  to  be  markedly  increased.  An  idea  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  feces,  evacuated  after ^ the 
ingestion  of  different  diets,  may  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of  the 
following  table.  ^ 

^Schmidt  Bl  Strasbtirger:  '*Die  Fires  des  Menschen,"  Berlin,  1915, 
15  225 
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INFLUENCE  OF  DIET  ON  FECAL  DRY  MATTER 


Diet  Dry  Matter  Percent. 


I  Nursing  infant |  15.0 

Adult 28.0 

Meat 29.0 

Bread 25.0 

Potatoes I  15.0 

Cabbage 4-4 

Mixed  Diet 26 .0 


The  fecal  pigment  of  the  normal  adult  is  hydrobilirubin.  This 
pigment  originates  from  the  bilirubin  which  is  secreted  into  the  intes- 
tine in  the  bile,  the  transformation  from  bilirubin  to  hydrobilirubin 
being  brought  about  through  the  activity  of  certain  bacteria.  Hydro- 
bilirubin is  sometimes  called  stercobifin 
^•I^IP^  *•  ^HIL  ^  *^  /  ^^^  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  urobilin 
T  v^il^^  -i^P^^^.^:^  ^^  °^^y  ^^^°  ^^  identical  with  that  pig- 
ment. Neither  biUrubin  nor  biliverdin 
occurs  normally  in  the  fecal  discharge  of 
adults,  although  the  former  may  be  de 
tected  in  the  excrement  of  nursing  in- 
fants. If  these  pigments  are  foimd  in 
the  feces  of  adults,  they  indicate  an 
TJs"«^-7SurSToo^"'(;   abnormaUy  rapid   transit   through  the 

Jaksch.)  large  bowel  thus  preventing  their  trans- 

Color  of  crystals  same  as  the  color    .  .  .^         111. i-*.         t^ 

of  those  in  Fig.  62,  page  209.  formation  mto  hydrobihrubm.  Fre- 
quently, in  some  way  as  yet  unknown, 
probably  through  the  agency  of  certain  bacterial  processes,  color- 
less hydrobilirubinogen  (leucohydrobilirubin)  is  formed  which  after 
the  passage  of  the  movement  and  exposure  to  air  is  reconverted 
into  hydrobilirubin.  This  may  explain  in  some  cases  the  darken- 
ing of  the  stool  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  most  important 
factor  in  determining  the  color  of  the  fecal  discharge  is  the  diet.  A 
mixed  diet,  for  instance,  produces  stools  which  vary  in  color  from  light 
to  dark  brown,  an  exclusive  meat  diet  gives  rise  to  a  brownish-black 
stool,  whereas  the  stool  resulting  from  a  milk  diet  is  invariably  light 
colored.  Certain  pigmented  foods,  such  as.  the  chlorophyllic  vegetables 
and  various  varieties  of  berries,  each  afford  stools  having  a  characteristic 
color.  Certain  drugs  act  in  a  similar  way  to  color  the  fecal  discharge^ 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  green  stools  following  the  use 
of  calomel,  of  black  stools  after  bismuth  ingestion,  and  of  yellow  stools 
following  the  administration  of  rhubarb,  senna  or  santonin.     The  green 
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color  of  the  calomel  stool  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  biliverdin. 
y.  Jaksch,  however,  claims  to  have  proven  this  view  to  be  incorrect 
since  he  was  able  to  detect  hydrobilirubin  (or  urobilin)  but  no  biliverdin 
in  stools  after  the  administration  of  calomel.  The  bismuth  stool  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  derive  its  color  from  the  black  sulphide  which  is 
formed  from  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  We  now  know^  that  the  color 
is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  bismuth  compound  (subnitrate)  to  bismuth 
suhaxide.  In  cases  of  bUiary  obstruction  the  grayish-white  acholic 
stool  is  formed. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  odor  of  feces  is  due  to  skatole  and 
indole,  two  bodies  formed  in  the  course  of  putrefactive  processes  occur- 
ring within  the  intestine  (see  page  216).  Such  bodies  as  methane, 
methyl  mercaptan,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  may  also  add  to  the  disagree- 
able character  of  the  odor*  The  intensity  of  the  odor  depends  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  character  of  the  diet,  being  very  marked  in  stools 
from  a  meat  diet,  much  less  marked  in  stools  from  a  vegetable  diet^  and 
frequently  hardly  detectable  in  stools  from  a  milk  diet.  Thus  the  stool 
of  the  infant  k  ordinarily  nearly  odorless  and  any  decided  odor  may 
generally  be  readily  traced  to  some  pathological  source. 

A  neutral  reaction  ordinarily  predominates  in  normal  stools,  although 
slightly  alkaline  or  even  acid  stools  are  met  with.  The  acid  reaction  is 
encountered  much  less  frequently  than  the  alkaline,  and  then  commonly 
only  following  a  vegetable  diet. 
I  Experiments  in  which  the  actual  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the 
I  feces  was  determined  indicate  that  the  reaction  of  the  excreta  is  uni- 
t  formly  slightly  alkaline.^  Pronounced  dietary  changes,  e.g,^  low  protein 
y  diet,  high  protein  diet,  fasting,  water  drinking  with  meals,  produce  at 
most  only  minor  changes  in  the  reaction  of  the  feces. 

The  form  and  consistency  of  the  stool  is  dependent,  in  large  measure, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  diet*  Under  normal  conditions  the  consistency 
may  var>'  from  a  thin,  pasty  discharge  to  a  firmly  formed  stooL  Stools 
which  are  exceedingly  thin  and  watery  ordinarily  have  a  pathological 
significance.  In  general  the  feces  of  the  carnivorous  animals  are  of  a 
6nner  consistency  than  those  of  the  herbivora. 

The  continued  ingestion  of  a  diet  which  is  very  thoroughly  digested 
an<i  absorbed  is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  dry,  hard 
iecdl  masses  {scybala).  Constipation  generally  results,  due  to  the  small 
bulk  of  the  feces  and  its  lack  of  moisture.  At  presegt  the  formation  of 
scybala  is  considered  pathological,  as  an  expression  of  spastic  constipa- 
tion.   To  counteract  this  tendency  tow^ard  constipation  the  ingestion 

'Quincke:  Mtinck,  med,  Woch.,  p,  $sAt  1S96* 
'Hove  and  Hawk:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.t  ti,  tag,  1912. 
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of  agar-agar^  has  been  suggested.*  This  agar  is  relatively  indigestitde 
and  readily  absorbs  water  (about  i6  times  its  weight),  thiis  forming  a 
bulky  fecal  mass  which  is  sufficiently  soft  to  permit  of  easy  evacuaticm. 
Agar  is  not  limited  to  its  use  in  connection  with  constipation;  it  may 
serve  in  other  capacities  as  an  aid  to  intestinal  therapeutics  by  serving 
as  a  vehicle  for  certain  drugs.' 

It  is  frequently  desirable  for  clinical  or  experimental  purposes  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  fecal  output  which  constitutes  the  residual 
mass  from  a  certain  definite  diet.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  cause  the  person  under  observation  to  ingest  some  substance,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  in  question,  which  shall  sufficiently 
differ  in  color  and  consistency  from  the  surrounding  feces  as  to  render 
comparatively  easy  the  differentiation  of  the  feces  of  that  period  from 
the  feces  of  the  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  periods.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  making  this  "separation"  is  by 
means  of  the  ingestion  of  a  gelatin  capsule  containing  about  0.2  gram  of 
powdered  charcoal  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  imder  observa- 
tion. This  procedure  causes  the  appearance  of  two  black  zones  of  char- 
coal in  the  fecal  mass  and  thus  renders  comparatively  simple  the 
differentiation  of  the  feces  of  the  intermediate  period.  Carmine  (0.3 
gram)  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  and  forms  two  dark  red  zones. 
Some  similar  method  for  the  "separation  of  feces"  is  universally 
practised  in  connection  with  the  scientifically  accurate  type  of  nutrition 
or  metabolism  experiment  which  embraces  the  collection  of  useful  data 
regarding  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  other  elements. 

Among  the  macroscopical  constituents  of  the  feces  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Intestinal  parasites  and  their  ova,  undigested 
food  particles,  gall  stones,  pathological  products  of  the  intestinal  wall, 
enteroliths,  intestinal  sand,  and  objects  which  have  been  accidentally 
swallowed. 

The  fecal  constituents  which  at  various  times  and  imder  differait 
conditions  may  be  detected  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  are  as  follows: 
Constituents  derived  from  the  food,  such  as  muscle  fibers^  connedm- 
tissue  shreds^  starch  granules,  and  fat;  form  elements  derived  from 
the  intestinal  tract,  such  as  epithelium^  erythrocytes^  and  leucocytes; 
mucus;  pus  corpuscles;  parasites  and  bacteria.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
stituents named  the  following  crystalline  deposits  may  be  detected: 
cholesterol,  koprosterol,  soaps,  fatty  acid,  fat^  hemaUndin^  "triple  phes- 

^Agar-agar  is  a  i>roduct  prepared  from  certain  types  of  Asiatic  sea-weed.  It  is  a  caibo- 
hydrate  and  is  classified  as  a  galactan  in  the  polysaccharide  group. 

« Mendel:  Zeni.f.  ges.  Physiol,  u.  Path,  des  Stofw,,  No.  17,  p.  i,  1908;  Schmidt:  MMk 
med,  Woch,,  52,  1970,  1905. 

'Einhorn:  Berl.  kUn,  Woch.,  49,  113,  19x2. 
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phk,**  Ckarcot'Leyd^n  cryslals^  and  the  oxalate,  carbotiak,  phosphate^ 
sulphate,  and  lactate  of  calcium.  (See  Figs.  70  to  75,  pp,  234  and  235.) 
The  koprosterol  of  the  feces  is  similar  to  cholesterol,  and  may  be 
fonned  by  the  reduction  of  the  latter.  It  responds  to  cholesterol  color 
tests  and  has  the  same  solubility,  but  possesses  a  lower  melting-point 
and  crystallizes  in  &ne  needles  instead  of  plates  such  as  cholesterol 
forms. 

The  detection  of  minute  quantities  of  blood  in  the  feces  ("occult 
blood*')  has  recently  become  a  recognLged  aid  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
certain  disorders^    In  these  instances  the  hemorrhage  is  ordinarily  so 
slight  that  the  identification  by  means  of  macroscopical  characteristics 
as  well  as  the  microscopical  identification  through  the  detection  of  ery- 
throc>tes  are  both  unsatisfactory  in  their  results.     Of  the  tests  given 
(or  the  detection  of  * 'occult  blood**  the  benzidine  reaction  and  the 
oTiho-iolidin    and  bematein  tests  (page  237)   are  probably  the  most 
satisfactory.     Since  * 'occult  blood**  occurs  with  considerable  regularity 
and  frequency  in  gastrointestinal  cancer  and  in  gastric  and  duodenal 
ulcer,  its  detection  in  the  feces  is  of  especial  value  as 
an  aid  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  these  disorders.     Cer- 
tain precautions  are  essential,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  meat-free  diet  over  a  period  of  time  before 
lie  specimen  is  collected.     (Feces  from  a  meat  diet 
^  give  an  occult  blood  reaction  with  some  of  the 
most  delicate  tests.)     Bleeding  from  the  bowel  such  Fig.  68.— Charcot- 
as  is  seen  in  hemorrhoids,  as  well  as  the  adnuxture  of 
menstrual  blood,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  interpretation  of  the  result. 
It  has  been  quite  clearly  shown  that  the  intestine  of  the  newly  born 
k  sterile.    However,  this  condition  is  quickly  altered  and  bacteria  may 
be  present  in  the  feces  before  or  after  the  first  ingestion  of  food.     There 
we  three  possible  means  of  infecting  the  intestine,  i\e.,  by  way  of  the 
mouth  or  anus  or  through  the  blood.     The  infection  by  means  of  the 
blood  seldom  occurs  except  under  pathological  conditions,  thus  limit- 
ing the  general  infection  to  the  mouth  and  anus. 

k  infants  with  pronounced  constipation  two-thirds  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  stools  has  been  found  to  consist  of  bacteria.     In  the  stools 
of  normal  adults  probably  about  one-third  of  the  dry  substance  is 
^acteria.^     The  average  excretion  of  dry  bacteria  in  24  hours  for  an 
|lult  is  about  8  grams.     The  output  of  fecal  bacteria  has  been  found 
to  undergo  a  decrease  under  the  influence  of  water  drinking  with  meals.' 

^  Schittcahclm  and  Tollens  found  bacteria  to  comprise  49  pet  cent  of  the  dry  matter. 
"US  vaIoc  is,  however^  undoubtedly  too  high. 

*MittiU  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Am*  Ckem.  Soc,  33,  1999,  1911;  Blathcrwick  and  Hawk: 
BietkBt»U,,3,  28,  1913. 
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There  was  also  a  decrease  in  intestinal  putrefaction,^  a  fact  whid 
indicates  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  bacterial  deficit  was  made  up  of 
putrefactive  organisms.  In  some  cases  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  feces  has  been  shown  to  be  bacterial  nitrogen.^ 

Various  enzymes  have  been  detected  in  the  feces.  The  first  one  so 
demonstrated  was  pancreatic  amylase.'  The  amylase  content  of  the 
feces  is  believed  to  be  an  index  of  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic  function.* 
The  excretion  of  this  enzyme  has  been  found  to  increase  under  the 
influence  of  water  drinking  with  meals.*  Other  enzymes  which  have 
been  found  in  the  feces  under  various  conditions  are  trypsin,  rennin, 
maltase,  sucrase,  lactase,  nuclease  and  lipase.*  In  an  abnormally  rapid 
transit  of  food  through  the  intestinal  tract,  such  as  is  seen  in  certain 
diarrheas,  nearly  all  of  these  enzymes  may  be  detected. 

Some  of  the  more  important  organisms  met  with  in  the  feces  are  the 
following:^  B.  colt,  B,  laciis  a^rogenes,  Bact.  Welckii,  B.  bifidus,  and 
coccal  forms.    Of  these  the  first  three  types  mentioned  are  gas-form^ 
organisms.    The  production  of  gas  by  the  fecal  flora  in  dextros^ 
bouillon  is  subject  to  great  variations  under  pathological  conditions; 
alterations  in  the  diet  of  normal  persons  will  also  cause  wide  fluctuations. 
Data  as  to  the  production  of  gas  are  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
diagnostic  way,  although  the  exact  cause  of  the  variation  is  not  yet 
established.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  gas 
volumes  are  frequently  variable  with  the  same  individual.    For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  in  every  instance  to  follow  the  gas  production  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  before  drawing  conclusions.^    While  the 
question  of  the  study  of  bacterial  flora  of  the  feces  is  a  question  beyond 
the  range  of  this  work,  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  character  of 
the  organisms  observed  by  Gram  staining  of  the  stool  after  administra- 
tion of  different  types  of  diet.     It  has  been  shown  that  when  the  diet 
is  markedly  protein,  the  protein  type  of  flora  becomes  predominant  in 
the  stools.     Gram-stained  smears  show  a  fairly  equal  distribution  of 
Gram-negative  and  Gram-positive  organisms.    Among  the  latter  are 
largely  the  subtiloid  organisms  with  some  of  the  Bad.  Welchii,  together 
with  a  moderate  number  of  diplococci  and  coccoid  forms.    Most  of  the 
Gram-negative  organisms  resemble  the  B.  colt.    When  the  diet  is 

^Hattrem  and  Hawk:  Arch,  Int.  Med.,  7,  610,  191 1;  Blatherwick,  Sherwin  andHawfc: 
loc.  cit. 

'MacNeal,  Latzer  and  Kerr:  Jour.  Inf.  Dis.,  6,  123,  1909;  Mattill  and  BAwk:  Joif> 
Exp.  Med.,  14,  433,  191 1 ;  Blatherwick  and  Hawk:  Biochem.  Bull.,  3,  aS,  1913. 

•Wegscheider:  Inaug.  Diss.,  Strassburg,  1875. 

*  Wohlgemuth:  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  47,  3,  92,  1910. 

•Hawk:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  8,  382,  1911. 

•Ury:  Biochem.  Zeit.,  23,  152,  1909. 

^Herter  and  Kendall:  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  5,  283,  1908. 

*Herter  and  Kendall:  loc.  cit. 


bohydrate  the  field  is  strongly  Gram  positive  and  has  a  more  homo- 
leneous  appearance.     The  bacteria  seen  consist  chiefly  of  long  slender 
Gram*positive  rods  belonging  to  the  B,  acidophilus  and  B,\hifidus 
I      groups.^ 

^^m      The  nitrogen  present  in  the  feces  exists  principally  in  the  form  of 

^^macieria^  unahsorbed  inUstinal  secretions  and  digestive  juices,  epithelial 

^H|ie//5,  mucus  material  and  faad  residues.     In  the  early  days  of  nutrition 

^study  the  fecal  nitrogen  was  believed  to  consist  principally  of  food 

residues.     We  now  know  that  such  residues  ordinarily  make  up  but 

a  small  part  of  the  nitrogen  quota  of  the  stools  of  normal  individuals 

who  exercise  normal  mastication,^     When  meat  has  been  "bolted/* 

however,  from  0.5  gram  to  16  grams  of  macroscopical  meat  residues 

have  been  found  in  a  single  stool. ^     The  phrase  **  metabolic  product 

nitrogen"  is  frequently  used  as  a  designation  for  all  fecal  nitrogen 

except  that  present  as  food  residues  and  bacteria.     Bacteria  cannot 

^Jogically  be  classed  under  ** metabolic"  nitrogen  since  they  doubtless 

^Bevelop  at  the  expense  of  food  nitrogen  as  well  as  at  the  expense  of 

^Hiiat  ia  the  form  of  intestinal  secretions.     In  the  accurate  study  of 

^"**protein  utilization*'^  a  correction  should  be  made  for  ** metabolic 

nitrogen/'     Data  regarding  the  output  of  metabolic  nitrogen  may  be 

secured  by  determining  the  fecal  nitrogen  excretion  on  a  diet  of  proper 

energy  value  but  containing  no  nitrogen.^    Agar-agar  may  be  utilized 

advantageously  in  connection  with  such  a  nitrogen-free  diet. 

Feces  are  still  excreted  from  the  intestine  even  w^hen  no  food  is 
ingested*  Carefully  conducted  fasting  experiments  have  demonstrated 
this.  A  dog  nourished  on  an  ordinary  diet  to  which  bone  ash  has  been 
added  vrill  excrete  a  grey  feces.  When  fasted  such  an  animal  will,  after 
a  few  days,  excrete  a  small  amount  of  a  greenish-brown  mass,  containing 
no  bane  ask.  These  are  fasting  feces.  It  is  of  a  pitch-like  consistency 
and  tuims  black  on  contact  with  the  air.^  Adult  fasting  men  have  been 
found  to  excrete  7-8  grams  of  feces  per  day^  the  daUy  nitrogen  value 
being  about  o.i  gram  J  No  separating  medium  such  as  charcoal  or 
cannine  (page  228)  should  be  used  in  differentiating  fasting  feces. 

kin  recent  years  the  examination  of  feces  for  evidences  of  parasitism 
(detection  of  parasites  and  their  ova)  has  taken  on  an  added  importance. 
The  investigation  of  the  hookworm  has  been  particularly  developed. 

'Cammid^e:  The  Feces  of  Ciiildren  and  Adults,  1914,  p.  126. 

^Kennauner:  Zeit.fUr  Biol.,  35,  316,  1S97, 

'Foster  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Am,  Chem.  Soc.^  37,  1347,  191 5. 

*Thc  percentage  of  the  mgested  protein  which  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine*  To 
caicalalc  ihis  factor  subtract  the  metabolic  nitrogen  from  the  total  fecal  nitrogen  and 
littn  subtract  this  value  from  the  food  oitrogcn  and  divide  by  the  food  nitrogen. 
(S«  *;  Protein   Utiliiation,*'  p.  590.) 

*Tiuboi:  ZeiL  jUr  BiaL^  35,  68,  1897;  Mendel  and  Fine:  Jour,  BioL  CAem,p  ii,  St  1912. 

'Howe  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Am,  Chem,  Soc,  33,  315,  191 1. 

^Rowe,  Mat  till  and  Hawk:  ibid.,  3^,  568,  igti. 
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(For  methods  and  discussion  see  BuUeUn  135,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  191 1,  M.  C.  Hall.) 

For  diagnostic  purposes  the  macroscopical  and  microscopical  exami- 
nations of  the  feces  ordinarily  yield  much  more  satisfactory  data  than 
are  secured  from  its  chemical  examination.  Possibly  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  examinations  for  occult  blood,  the  most  satisfactory  data 
for  diagnostic  purposes  are  secured  by  microscopical  examination. 
This  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  microscopical  technic  and  the  use  of 
certain  microchemical  tests,  by  which  much  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  principle  underlying  this  examination  consists  in  the  study 
of  the  actual  changes  which  the  various  food-stuflFs  have  undergone  dur- 
ing digestion.  A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  normal  diges- 
tion and  which  are  seen  in  normal  feces  enables  one  to  readily  detect 
pathological  variations.  One  diet  widely  used  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Schmidt  diet  which  is  given  below.  The  modification^  described  is 
better  adapted  to  American  conditions. 

The  Schmidt  intestinal  diet  is  as  follows: 

In  the  morning:  0.5  liter  of  milk,  or  if  milk  does  not  agree  0.5  liter 
of  cocoa  (prepared  from  20  grams  of  cocoa  powder,  10  grams  sugar, 
400  grams  water,  and  100  grams  milk) .    To  this  add  50  grams  zwiebach. 

In  the  forenoon:  0.5  liter  oatmeal  gruel  (made  from  40  grains  oat- 
meal), 10  grams  butter,  100  grams  milk,  300  grams  water,  i  egg  strained. 

At  noon:  125  grams  of  chopped  beef  (raw  weight)  broiled  rare  with 
20  grams  of  butter,  so  that  the  interior  will  remain  raw.  To  this  add 
250  grams  potato  broth  (made  of  190  grams  mashed  potatoes,  100  grams 
milk,  10  grams  of  butter). 

In  the  afternoon:  as  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening:  as  in  the  forenoon. 

This  diet  necessitates  five  meals  a  day  especially  prepared  and  does 
not  follow  the  average  American  dietary.  In  simple  microscopical 
examinations  for  food  digestion,  the  following  diet  as  more  closely 
approximating  the  ordinary  dietary  regime  is  suggested.  Should 
chemical  determinations  for  fat  be  desired  all  fat  containing  foods  can 
be  eb'minated  except  those  in  which  its  specific  content  is  known  and  a 
measured  amount  of  fat  given.  The  feces  can  then  be  separated  by 
means  of  carmine. 


Modified  Schmidt  Diet 
Breakfast: 

100  grams  cream  of  wheat  or  oatmeal 
60  grams  toast 
20  grams  butter 
250  c.c.  milk. 
^  Used  by  Dr.  Rehfuss  at  Jefferson  Hospital. 
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Rice  soup  (chicken  broth  with  rice) 
loo  grams  green  vegetable  (asparagus) 
too  grams  mashed  potato 

60  grams  toast 

20  grams  butter 
350  C.C.  milk. 

350  cc.  of  mUk. 

fHmner: 
150  grams  of  chopped  meat,  gritled  on  the  outside  and  rare  in  the  center 
too  granas  green  vegetable  (spinach) 
I  DO  grams  mashed  potatoes 
60  gram%  of  toast 
10  grams  of  butter 
350  C.C.  milk 
Stewed  fruit. 


p. 


Experiments  on  Feces 


I.  Macroscopical  Examination. --If  the  stool  is  watery  pour  it  into  a  shallow 
dish  and  exanune  directly.  If  it  is  firm  or  pasty  it  should  be  treated  with  water 
ind  carefully  stirred  before  the  examination  for  macroscopical  constituents  is 
attempted.  The  macroscopical  constituents  may  be  collected  very  satisfactorily 
hf  means  of  a  double  layer  of  cheese  cloth. 

A  Boas  sieve  (Fig.  69)  may  also  be  used  to  collect  the  macroscopical 

constituents  of  feces.     This  sieve  is  constructed  of  two  easily  detachable 

hemispheres  which  are  held  together  by  means  of  a 

Uyonet  catch.     In  using  the  apparatus  the  feces  arc 

spread  out  upon  a  very  fine  sieve  contained  in  the 

lower  hemisphere  and  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to 

play  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  an  opening  in 

tie  upper  hemisphere.     The  apparatus  is  provided 

^th  an  orifice  in   the  upper  hemisphere  through 

^hich  the  feces  may  be  stirred  by  means  of  a  glass 

rod  during  the  washing  process.     After  15-30  minutes 

washing  nothing  but  the  coarse  fecal  constituents 

remain  upon  the  sieve. 


y 


Fig.       69. — Boas 
Sieve. 


2.  Microscopical  Ezamination. — After  the  ingestion  of 
ttie  test  diet  (see  Schmidt  diet  above)  for  several  days^  a 
E|>ecimea  of  the  movement  is  collected.  Any  gross  abnor- 
BuHties  axe  recorded  in  the  form,  consistence,  and  char- 
icter  of  the  stool  as  well  as  the  admixture  of  certain  pathological  elements 
such  as  pus,  bloody  mucus,  and  parasites.  The  movement  is  then  rubbed  out 
00  plates  and  the  presence  of  undigested  food-stuffs  sought  for.  Normally  the 
test  diet  is  almost  completely  digested  and  no  gross  undigested  material  is 
tound.  Therefore  the  presence  of  these  macroscopic  rests  is  in  itself  evidence 
of  disturbed  digestion.  Clean  shdes  and  cover -glasses  are  then  preparer] 
lad  1  amall  representative  portion  of  the  movement  is  placed  on  each  of  three 
^Mtt.    The  routine  clinical  method  of  examination  follows ;  To  the  first  slide 
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Fig*  72. — A,  elastic  tissue;  B,  white  Fig.  73. — ^4,  cellulose  remains  of  vege* 

fibrous   tissue    (macroscopic);   C,   white        tables;    B,   empty   potato   cells;    C,  potito 
fibrous  tissue  (oiicroscopic.)  cells   filled   wiui   starch,   and   staiucci  witli 

ioditie;  D,  hard  cells  found  in  pcare;  £.  spiral 
and  woody  fibers  from  pith  of  vegetables; 
Ft  vegetable  hairs. 
Figs.  70  to  73.— Microscopical  Constituents  or  Feces,  ^m 

meat  fibers  be  found  bound  together  by  connective  tissue  or  raw 
connective  tissue,  either  white  fibrous  or  yellow  elastic,  be  noted,  it 
indicates  a  disturbance  of  gastric  function  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  sp^ 
cific  functions  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  dissolve  the 
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ading  together  the  fibers.  If  large  numbers  of  meat  fibers  are  found 
after  a  test  diet,  particularly  if  the  nuclei  are  still  intact  in  the  fibers, 
the  inference  of  poor  or  low  pancreatic  function  is  justifiable.  This 
is  true  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  food  has  been  sufficiently 
long  in  its  transit  through  the  intestinal  tract  to  permit  the  pancreatic 
enz>'ines  to  carry  on  their  work,     A  dilute  solution  of  methylene  blue 

C  readily  show  the  nuclei  if  present. 
The  second  sUde  is  examined  for  fats  and  then  treated  with  acetic  acid  and 
led  to  split  any  soaps  which  may  be  present  and  form  fatty  add. 
Fats  are  met  with  in  three  fonns  (a)  neutral  fats  readily  demonstrated  by 
Sudan  m,  Scharlach  R  or  Osmic  acid;  (b)  fatty  acids  which  are  usually  found  in 
Ae  form  of  needle-like  crystals  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  solutions  of  sodium 


^^ 


Fic.  74, — A^  caldum  sulphate  cr>'s- 
t»is;  B,  cholesterol  crystals;  C,  char- 
^  detritus;  Z>»  bismuth  sub-oxide 
cjyUib;  E,  caldum  oxalate  crystals. 


Fig.  75. — A,  Schmidt  test  bag  for  study 
of  pancreatic  function;  J3,  nuclei  of  meat 
fibers  digested;  C,  nucld  of  meat  fibers 
undigested;  D,  undigested  stained  thymus 
cells. 


Figs.  74  and  75.— Microscopical  Constituents  of  Feces. 
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Mnte  (these  crystals  do  not  stain  with  Stidaji  HI  but  fonn  drops  on  being 

vumed) ;  (c)  soaps  are  usually  found  in  the  feces  either  as  ajnorphous  flakes  or 
sollop  shell-like  forcnations,  but  may  occasionally  occur  in  crystaUine  form. 
^e  calcium  soaps  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  soaps  in  the  feces  can  be  dis** 
tinguished  from  the  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  because  of  their  insolu- 
bility in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether*  On  heating  with  30  per  cent  acetic  acid, 
^tty  acids  are  set  free  in  drops  which  crystallize  out  on  cooUng, 

The  estimation  of  fats  is  a  rather  important  matter  and  the  trained 
observer  can  usually  detect  disturbances  in  fat  digestion.  Normally 
there  are  fats  present  in  the  movement,  but  abnormally  their  quantity 
t*  relatively  increased  either  in  total  fat,  or  in  one  of  its  components* 
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While  it  is  true  that  bacterial  activity  plays  a  considerable  rdle  in  tlie 
digestion  of  fats,  a  marked  increase  in  fat  usually  indicates  pancreatic 
disease,  or  a  disturbance  in  pancreatic  function.  This  is,  of  course,  tbe 
case  only  when  the  amount  of  fat  ingested  is  not  in  excess  of  that  whidi 
can  be  readily  handled  under  normal  conditions.  In  cases  of  pure 
biliary  obstruction  without  pancreatic  involvement,  fat-splitting  takes 
place  in  a  normal  way,  but  the  fatty  adds  and  soaps  formed  are  not 
absorbed  owing  to  the  absence  of  bile.  Such  a  movement  is  full  of 
soaps  and  fatty  acid  crystals  which  on  treatment  with  acetic  acid  show 
a  marked  increase  in  total  fat  over  normal.  Failure  of  absorption 
owing  to  extensive  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  can  produce  a  similar 
picture  but  will  usually  give  some  cytological  evidence  of  intestinal 
disease.  Pure  pancreatic  disease  gives  a  marked  increase  in  total  and 
neutral  fat  with  the  presence  of  bile. 

Undigested  starches  are  readily  recognized  by  flieir  bhie  reaction  wifli  iodine. 
This  can  be  studied  on  the  third  slide. 

This  phenomenon  is  the  least  frequent  among  the  different  forms  of 
pathological  digestion  and  usually  indicates  food  bolting,  an  excessive 
ingestion  of,  or  poor  preparation  of  carbohydrate  food,  or  an  infection 
of  the  bowel  with  so-called  *'garungsdyspepsia"  rather  than  an  actual 
disturbance  of  pancreatic  function  inasmuch  as  the  amylolytic  function 
of  the  pancreas  is  the  most  persistent  and  the  last  to  disappear. 

Disturbance  in  cellulose  digestion,  the  presence  of  blood,  leucocytes, 
mucus,  etc.,  can  all  be  demonstrated  by  appropriate  technic  and  represent 
a  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  feces  of  great  diagnostic  importance,  but 
one  which  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  volume.  (For  further  discus- 
sion, see  page  232.  For  cuts  of  fecal  constituents  found  microscopic- 
ally, see  pages  234  and  235.) 

3.  Reaction.— Thoroughly  mix  the  feces  and  apply  moist  red  and  bhie  fitmos 
papers  to  the  surface.  If  the  stool  is  hard  it  should  be  mixed  widi  water  belofe 
the  reaction  is  taken.  Examine  the  stool  as  soon  after  defecation  as  is  conven- 
ient, since  the  reaction  may  change  very  rapidly.  The  reaction  of  die  nonnal 
stools  of  adult  man  is  ordinarily  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  to  Utmus,  but  seldom 
acid.  Infants'  stools  are  generally  acid  in  reaction.  T17  the  reaction  to  Congp 
red  paper.    Also  test  the  reaction  of  fecal  extract  to  phenolphtfaalein. 

4.  Starch.— If  any  imperfectly  cooked  starch-containing  food  has  been 
ingested  it  will  be  possible  to  detect  starch  granules  by  a  microscopical  examint* 
tion  of  the  feces.  If  the  granules  are  not  detected  by  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion, the  feces  should  be  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish  or  casserole  and  boiled 
with  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Filter  and  test  the  filtrate  by  the  iodine  test  in  the 
usual  way  (see  page  45). 

5.  Cholesterol,  Koprosterol  and  Fat— Introduce  about  5  grams  of  moist 
feces  into  a  100  c.c.  glass-stoppered  cylinder.    Add  30  cc  of  distilled  water  and 
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2$  G.€.  of  ether,  then  stopper  the  cylmder  and  shake  vigorously  for  five  miniites. 
Allow  to  separate,  poi^  or  pipette  off  the  ethereal  solution.  Filter  and  remove  the 
ether  by  evaporation.  The  residue  contaias  cholesterol  and  the  mixed  fats  of 
the  feces.  For  every  gram  of  fat  add  about  1.5  grams  of  solid  potassium  hy- 
droxide and  25  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  hoil  in  a  flask  on  a  water-bath  for 
one-half  hour,  maintaining  the  volume  of  alcohol  constant  This  alcoholic- 
potash  has  saponified  the  mixed  fats  and  we  now  have  a  mirhire  of  soaps, 
cholesterol  and  koprosterol.  Add  sodium  chloride,  in  substance,  to  the  mixture 
and  extract  with  ether  to  dissolve  out  the  cholesterol  and  koprosteroL  Remove 
the  ether  by  evaporation  and  examine  the  residue  microscopically  for  cholesterol 
and  koprosterol  cxystals.  Try  any  of  the  other  tests  for  cholesterol  as  ^ven  on 
page  214- 

6.  Blood. — XJndecomposed  blood  may  be  detected  macroscopically* 
If  uncertain^  look  for  erythrocytes  under  the  microscope,  and  spectro- 
^^opically  for  the  spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin  (see  Absorption  Spectra, 
Klate  I). 

r^  In  case  the  blood  has  been  altered  or  is  present  in  minute  amount 
m ("occult  blood*'),  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  means  just  mentioned, 
B  the  following  tests  may  be  tried: 

^  (1)  Benzidine  Reaction,— Make  a  thin  fecal  suspension  using  about  5  ex,  of 
disced  water^  and  heat  it  to  boiling  to  render  oxidizing  enz3^nes  inactive. 
To  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  benzidine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  add  3  ex.  of 
3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide  and  2-5  drops  of  the  cooled  fecal  suspension. 
A  clear  blue  color  appears  within  one  to  two  minutes  in  the  presence  of  blood. 
If  the  mixture  is  not  shaken  a  ring  of  color  will  form  at  the  top.  Minute  traces  of 
blood  are  more  easEy  detected  by  the  latter  procedure. 

Wagner*  has  simplified  the  benzidin  test  so  that  it  can  be  applied 
fiiuch  more  conveniently* 

Slide  Modification^— Take  up  a  little  of  the  solid  stool  on  a  match,  smear  it 
<BL  in  object  glass  and  pour  the  reagent  over  it  It  turns  blue  if  there  is  blood 
pnsent  and  there  is  no  misleading  green  lint  from  fluid.  Make  the  solution 
u  foUows :  Add  a  knife-tip  of  benzidine  to  2  ex.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
^  20  drops  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

By  this  dry  technic  there  is  no  danger  of  soiling  the  fingers,  and  the 

testis  more  sensitive  than  the  usual  *^wet"  benzidine  test     The  smear 

of  stool  is  either  blue  or  it  is  not  blue.     The  rapidity  of  the  color  change 

gives  some  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  blood  in  the  stool;  with  much 

^Jbod  present  the  change  to  blue  is  instantaneous.     It  is  claimed  by 

^piughn*  that   pus   and  the   usual   drugs  and  foods  ingested  do  not 

interfere  with  the  reaction. 

(b)  Ortho-tolidin  Test  (Ruttan  and  Hardisty)^ — To  i  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent 

*  Wftgner:  Zenibl.  fur  ChirurgU,  41,  No.  28,  1914, 
•Vaughn:  Jour,  of  Lab. ^  Clin.  Med.,  2,  437,  191 7. 

'Rutt&n  and  Hordisty:  Canadian  Medical  Ass*n  Jowmsl^  Nov.^  i<)ii,  ^ls»Q  Eiockemkol 
M7.,  J,  22s,  igjj. 
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glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  o-tolidin^  in  a  test-tube  add  t  c.c.  of  the  solution 
under  examiiaation  and  i  ex.  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  the  presence 
of  blood  a  bluish  color  develops  (sometimes  rather  slowly)  and  persists  for 
some  time  (several  hours  in  some  instances). 

This  test  is  said  to  be  as  sensitive  for  the  detection  of  occult  blood  in 
feces  and  stomach  contents  as  is  the  benzidine  reaction.  It  is  also 
claimed  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  urine  than  any  other  blood  test* 
The  acetic  acid  solution  may  be  kept  for  one  month  with  no  reduction 
in  delicacy. 

(c)  Phenol pkthalein  Tej/.'-^^Make  a  thin  fecal  suspension  using  about  5  c.c.  of 
distilled  water.  Heat  to  boiling,^  cool  and  add  2  c*c.  of  the  suspension  to  i  c.c.  of 
the  phenol phthalein  reagent*  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  pink  or 
red  color  prompdy  forms  in  the  presence  of  blood. 

Schirokauer*  makes  the  statement  that  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  will  give  the  phcnolphthalein  reaction  for  occult  blood.  The  action  of  an  oxi- 
dizing agent  will  make  this  reaction  more  distinct.  Von  Czylharz  and  Neustadl* 
End  that  a  solution  of  sodium  salicylate  added  to  a  blood- free  extract  of  feces  will 
give  a  very  deceptive  reaction,  while  feces  after  the  administration  of  sodium 
salicylate  by  mouth  gave  the  same  reaction.  The  same  was  true  of  acetyl  salicylic 
acid  and  other  similar  drugs.  Their  studies  in  clinical  cases  likewise  indicated  that 
the  phenolphthalein  test  was  unreliable. 

id)  UematcAn  Rmclion for OccuU Blood, --QonXnntr^  ^^ 
hematein^n  testing  for  occult  blood,  Jt  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water » 
but  gives  a  pronounced  red  color.  In  contact  with  sodium  hydroxide 
this  red  solution  turns  a  deep  violet  blue,  giving  an  insoluble  compound 
of  hematein  and  sodium.  This  compound,  exposed  to  the  air  oxidizes 
after  several  days,  and  gives  brownish  or  yellowish  compounds,  depend- 
ing on  dilution.  This  change  is  only  hastened  a  little  by  the  addition 
of  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  if  a  trace  of  blood  is  added  to  the  hydrogen 
peroxide,  it  takes  place  almost  instantly.  To  avoid  oxidation,  the  hem- 
atein sodium  mixture  should  be  prepared  just  before  use.     Three  fluids 


> 

CH. 


C*H, 


-C.H4<^ 


NHi 


CH* 


'Boas  suggests  usiiig  an  ether  extract  of  the  fecal  suspension  thu5  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  boiling.  However,  oxidizing  enzymes  are  the  main  sources  of  error  here  and  the 
action  is  easily  and  effectively  eliminated  by  boiling.  (See  White:  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  164,  876^  191  lO 

*  Prepared  by  dissolving  1-2  grams  of  phenolphthalein  and  25  grams  of  KOH  b  100  c.c* 
of  distilled  water.  Add  i  gram  of  powdered  zinc  and  heat  gcnUy  until  the  solution  is 
decolorized.     Prepared  m  this  way  the  solution  will  not  deteriorate  on  standing. 

*DiUlsch.  mtd.  Woch.^  Aug.  6,  1914. 

^WUn,  med.  Woch,,  Sept.  5,  19:4, 

^  Lyon  Med,f  46^  313^  191 4. 

*Bematein  is  a  brownish-red  crystalline  substance  derived  from  hematoxylin  by  the 
successive  action  of  ammonia  and  acetic  add.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  h^malin^ 
the  hemoglobin  derivative. 
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are  required:  (i)  a  0.05  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  hematein;  (2)  a 
40  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  (3)  3  per  cent  hydrogen 
peroxide.     These  will  keep  almost  indefinitely* 

The  test  may  be  performed  as  follows :  Take  4-5  c*c*  of  tlie  liquid  specimen  in  a 
tube  and  in  another  tube  take  the  same  amount  of  material  known  not  to  contain 
blood  as  a  control.  To  each  add  4-5  c*c.  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  solutioe  and 
shake.  Then  to  each  of  the  tubes  add  2  drops  of  the  hematein  solution.  A  blue 
color  of  about  equal  intensity  will  develop  in  both  tubes.  Then  add  10  drops  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  to  each  tube  and  compare.  If  blood  is  present,  the  tube  con- 
taining it  will  turn  very  rapidly  (in  three  or  four  seconds)  to  violet  red,  then  in 
twenty  seconds  to  clear  brown^  in  forty  seconds  to  pale  yellow  while  the  second 
tube  will  not  show  these  changes  for  several  minutes*  The  reaction  is  said  to 
detect  blood  when  present  in  a  concentration  of  i  part  in  400,000. 

(<)  Aloin*turpentine  Test.^MH  the  stool  ver>'  thoroughly  and  take  about 
5  grams  of  the  mixture  for  the  test.  Reduce  this  sample  to  a  semi-iluid  mass  by 
means  of  distilled  water  and  extract  very  thoroughly  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether 
to  remove  any  fat  which  may  be  present.  Now  treat  the  extracted  feces  with  one- 
third  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  add  and  10  c.c.  of  ether  and  extract  ver>'  thoroughly 
as  before.    The  add-ether  extract  will  rise  to  the  top  and  may  be  removed. 

Introduce  2-3  c.c.  of  this  acid-ether  solution  into  a  test-tube^  add  an  equal 
volume  of  a  dilute  solution  of  aloin  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  and  2-3  ex.  of  ozonized 
turpentine  and  shake  the  tube  gently.  If  blood  is  present  the  entire  volume  of  fluid 
ordinarily  becomes  pink  and  finally  cherry  red.  In  some  instances  the  color  will 
be  limited  to  the  aloin  solution  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  color  reaction 
should  occur  within  15  minutes  in  order  to  indicate  a  positive  lest  for  blood,  since 
the  aloin  will  turn  red  of  itself  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  longer  period.  The  color  is 
ordinarily  light  yellow  in  a  negative  test.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  turpentine  in  the  test. 

(f)  Cowie's  Guaiac  Test.— To  i  gram  of  moist  feces  add  4-5  c,c,  of  glacial  ace- 
tic acid  and  extract  the  mixture  with  30  ex.  of  ether.  To  1-2  c.c.  of  the  extract 
add  an  equal  volume  of  water ^  agitate  the  mixture^  introduce  a  few  granules  of 
powdered  guaiac  resin^  and  after  bringing  the  resin  into  solution^  gradually  add 
30  drops  of  old  ttirpentine  or  hydrogen  peroidde,  A  blue  color  indicates  the 
presence  of  blood.  Cowie  claims  that  by  means  of  this  test  an  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage of  I  gram  can  easily  be  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  feces. 

(g)  Webcr^s  Guaiac  re*5/,— Mix  a  little  feces  mth  30  per  cent  acetic  add  to  form 
a  fluid  mass.  Transfer  to  a  test-tube  and  extract  with  ether.  If  blood  is  present 
the  ether  will  assume  a  brownish-red  color.  Filter  oflf  the  ether  extract  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  filtrate  add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac  (strength  about  1:60),* 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  fluid  becomes  turbid.  Now  add  hydrogen  peroxide  or  old 
turpentine.    In  the  presence  of  blood  a  blue  color  is  produced  (see  page  262). 

(A)  Acid-htmalin. — Examine  some  of  the  ethereal  extract  from  Experiment  {g) 
spectroscopically.  Note  the  typical  sjiectnim  of  add-hematin  (see  Absorption 
Spectra,  Plate  II). 

7.  Hydrobihrubin.  Schmidt's  Test. — Rub  up  a  small  amount  of  feces  in  a 
mortar  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.    Transfer  to  a 

'  Buckmaster  advises  the  use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiaconic  acid  instead  of  an 
solution  of  guaiac  resin. 
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shallow,  flat-bottomed  dish  and  allow  to  stand  6-24  hours.  The  presence  of 
hydrobilinibin  will  be  indicated  by  a  deep  red  color  being  imparted  to  the  par- 
ticles of  feces  containing  this  pigment.  This  red  color  is  due  to  the  fonnation 
d  hydrobtlirubin -mercury p  II  unaltered  bilirubin  is  present  in  any  portion  of 
the  feces  that  portion  will  be  green  in  color  due  to  the  oxidation  of  bilirubiii  to 
bihverdin. 

Another  method  for  the  detection  of  hydrobilirubin  is  the  follo\nng:  Treat 
the  dry  feces  with  absolute  alcohol  acidified  with  sulphuric  add  and  shake 
thorougbly.  The  acidified  alcohol  extracts  the  pigment  and  assumes  a  reddish 
color.  Examine  a  little  of  this  fluid  spectroscopically  and  note  the  typical 
spectrum  of  hydrobilirubin  (Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  II), 

8,  Bilirubin  J  (a)  Gmelin's  Test.— Place  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric 
add  in  an  evaporating  dish  or  on  a  porcelain  test-tablet  and  allow  a  few  drops  of 
the  feces  and  water  to  mix  with  it.  The  usual  play  of  colors  of  Gmelin's 
test  is  produced,  i.e.,  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  yellow,  if  so  desired^  this 
test  may  be  executed  on  a  slide  and  observed  imder  a  microscope. 

{b)  Hupperi's  Test. — Treat  the  feces  with  water  to  form  a  semi-fluid  mass,  add 
an  equal  amount  of  milk  of  lime,  shake  thoroughly,  and  filter.  Wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  water,  then  transfer  both  the  paper  and  the  precipitate  to  a  small  beaker 
or  flask,  add  a  small  amount  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  acidified  slightly  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heat  to  boiling  on  a  water-bath.  The  presence  of  bilirubin  is  indicated 
by  the  alcohol  assuming  a  green  color. 

Steensma  ad\dses  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  to  the  acid-alcohol  mixture  before  warming  on  the  water- bath.  Trj'  this 
modification  also. 

g.  Bile  Adds. — Ejrtract  a  small  amount  of  feces  with  alcohol  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  on  a  water-hath  to  drive  off  the  idcohol  imd  dissolve  the 
residue  in  water  made  slightly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Upon  this 
aqueous  solution  try  any  of  the  tests  for  bile  acids  given  on  page  212, 

10,  Casein. — ^Extract  the  fresh  feces  first  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  and  later  with  water  acidified  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  to  remove  soluble 
proteins.  Now  extract  the  feces  with  0,5  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  and  filter. 
Add  dilute  acetic  acid  to  the  filtrate  to  precipitate  the  casein,  being  careful 
not  to  add  an  excess  of  the  reagent  as  the  casein  would  dissolve.  Filter  off  the 
casein  and  test  it  according  to  directions  given  on  page  351,  Casein  is  found 
principally  in  the  feces  of  children  who  have  been  fed  a  milk  diet.  Mucin  w*ould 
also  be  extracted  by  the  dilute  alkali,  if  present  in  the  feces.  What  test  could 
you  make  on  the  newly  precipitated  body  to  differentiate  between  mucin  and 
casein? 

II*  Nucleoprotein.— Mix  the  stool  thoroughly  \*ith  water,  transfer  to  a  flask, 
and  add  an  equal  amount  of  saturated  lime  water.  Shake  frequently  for  a  few 
hours,  filter,  and  precipitate  the  nudeoprotein  wth  acetic  acid.  Filter  off  this 
precipitate  and  test  it  as  follows: 

(a)  Phosphorus, — Test  for  phosphorus  by  fusion  {see  page  129), 

(fr)  Solubility. ^Tvy  the  solubility  in  the  ordinary  solvents. 

(c)  Protein  Color  Test, — Try  any  of  the  protein  color  tests. 

^  The  detection  of  bilirubin  in  the  feces  is  comparatively  simple  provided  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  other  pigments.  When  other  pigments  are  present,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  the  bilinibin  and,  at  times,  may  be  found  impossible. 
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What  proof  have  you  that  the  above  body  was  not  mucin?  What  other  test 
can  you  use  to  differentiate  between  nucleoprotein  and  mucin? 

13.  Attnunm  and  GlobuHn.— Extract  the  fresh  feces  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  (The  preliminary  extract  from  the  preparation  of  casein  (10) » 
above,  may  be  utili2ed  here.)  Filter,  and  saturate  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  \^ith 
sodium  chloride  in  substance.  A  precipitate  signifies  globulin.  Filter  off  the  pre- 
dpitate  and  acidify  the  filtrate  slightly  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  A  precipitate  at 
this  point  signifies  albumin.     Make  a  protein  color  test  on  each  of  these  bodies. 

15»  Proteose  and  Peptone. — Heat  to  boiling  the  portion  of  the  sodium  chloride 
extract  not  used  in  the  last  experiment.  Filter  off  the  coagulum,  if  any  forms. 
Acidify  the  filtrate  slightly  with  acetic  acid  and  saturate  with  sodium  chloride  in 
substance.  A  precipitate  here  indicates  proteose.  Filter  it  off  and  test  it  according 
to  directions  given  on  page  1 20.     Test  the  filtrate  for  peptone  by  the  biuret  test. 

14.  Inorganic  Constituents. — Incinerate  a  small  amount  of  feces  in  a  crucible 
>lve  the  ash  in  a  small  volume  of  dilute  nitric  acid.     Dilute  ydth  water  and 

Make  the  following  tests  upon  the  clear  filtrate. 

(a)  Chlorides, — Acidify  ^-ith  nitric  acid  and  add  silver  nitrate. 

{h}  Phosphates. — Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  add  molybdic  solution,  and  warm 
gently. 

{c)  Stdphaies,—\ddify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  barium  chloride,  and  warm. 

(d)  Calcium* — Neutralize  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  make  slightly  acid  with 
acetic  acid  and  add  ammonium  oxalate.     Let  stand. 

(«)  Magnesium. — Neutralize  with  ammomum  hydroxide,  and  add  NasHPOj 
tad  excess  of  NH4OH.    Let  stand. 

15.  Indole  Reactions* — Rub  up  the  stool  with  water  to  fona  a  thin  paste 
tnd  distill  first  in  alkaline  and  then  in  acid  solution*  Test  the  distillate  by  any 
of  the  tests  for  the  detection  of  indole  in  putrefaction  mixtures  (see  page  222). 

16.  Schmidt's  Nuclei  Test.— This  test  serves  as  an  aid  to  the  diag- 
DOSJS  of  pancreatic  insufficiency.  The  test  is  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  cell  nuclei  are  digestible  only  in  pancreatic  juice,  and  therefore 
that  the  appearance  in  the  feces  of  such  nuclei  indicates  insufficiency  of 
pancreatic  secretion. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows :  Cubes  of  fresh  heef  about  0.5  cm.  square  are 
enclosed  in  small  gauze  bags  and  ingested  with  a  test  meal*  Subsequently  the 
(ecal  mass  resulting  from  this  test  meal  is  examined,  the  bag  opened,  and 
the  condition  of  the  enclosed  residue  determined.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
Dttclei  would  be  digested.  Therefore  d  the  nuclei  are  found  to  be  for  the  most 
part  undigested,  and  the  intervening  period  has  been  sufficient  to  permit  of  the 
full  activity  of  the  pancreatic  function  (at  least  six  hours),  it  may  be  considered  a 
sign  of  pancreatic  insufficiency  (see  Fig.  75,  p.  235). 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Steele  that  under  certain  conditions  the  non- 
digestion  of  the  nuclei  may  indicate  a  general  lowering  of  the  digestive 
power  rather  than  a  true  pancreatic  insufficiency. 

Kashiwado^  has  suggested  the  use  of  stained  cell  nuclei  in  this  test. 

A  preparation  put  out  under  the  name  **  Gefarbte  gewebskerne  zur 

^Cashiwado:  Deut,  Arch.  KUk,  Med,,  104,  584,  1911. 
16 
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PankreasfuntionsprUf ung  nach  Prof.  Dr.  Schmidt  und  Dr.  Kashiwado" 
consists  of  a  mixed  preparation  of  thymus  cells,  the  nuclei  of  whid 
are  stained  by  iron  hematoxylin,  and  lycopodium  powder.  After 
administration,  the  lycopodium,  which  is  readily  recognized,  is  sou^ 
for  in  the  stool  and  when  found  that  portion  is  examined  for  the  stained 
thymus  cells.  Their  statement  is  as  follows:  If  stained  nuclei  an 
not  found  in  the  feces  after  an  intestinal  transit  of  sufficient  duratxni 
(at  least  six  hours)  normal  pancreatic  function  (external)  is  indicated 
If,  however,  all  or  part  of  the  cells  are  found,  a  definite  disturbance  io 
pancreatic  function  is  present. 

17.  Influence  of  Drugs  upon  die  Color  of  the  StooL — ^Ingest  an  ordinaj 
mixed  diet,  take  the  indicated  dose  of  one  of  the  following  drugs,  ''sepixito* 
the  feces  (see  page  610)  and  after  die  ''marker"  appears  note  the  cotor  of  As 
stools  evacuated : 


Drug 

grams. 

Dose 
S 

Color  of  stool 

Bismuth  subnitrate, 

Black. 

.  Calomel,  mg 

1                    _.                  ,    . 
130-140;  Green. 

Reduced  iron,  mg 

65-70 

Grayish  black  turning  darker  on  exposure  to  air. 

; 

Methylene  blue,  mg 

130-140 

Blue,  especially  after  exposure  to  air. 

1 

Manganese  dioxide,  mg. . . 

130-140 

1 
Dark  brown  or  black.                                            ' 

-J 

Hematoxylin,  grams 

I 

Reddish  brown. 

1 

J 

Rhubarb,  c.c.  fluid  extract 

2 

Yellow. 

1 

Senna,  c.c.  fluid  extract. . . 

4 

Dark  yellow. 

1 
! 

Cambogia,  mg 130-140   Dark  yellow. 


Santonin,  mg 65-70     Dark  yellow. 


18.  Einhom's  Bead  Test.  ^— This  is  a  method  for  testing  die  digestiye  func- 
tion. In  some  respects  it  is  similar  to  Sahli's  desmoid  reaction  (see  Gastric 
Analysis).  The  procedure  consists  in  wrapping  the  material  under  examlsftios 
(catgut,  fish-bone,  raw  beef,  cooked  potatoes,  thymus  gland  or  mutton  fat,  etc) 
in  gauze  to  which  glass  beads  of  various  colors  are  attached  and  enclosing  fiutf^ 
and  beads  in  a  gelatine  capsule.'  The  gelatine  capsule  is  swallowed  and  te 
beads  serve  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  gauze  from  die  feces.    The  mtUBB 

'Einhorn:  The  Post-Graduate^  May,  191 2:  Boas*  Arch.,  12,  26,  xgo6;  13,  35,  xgoy;/^.! 
475J  i5»  P^rt  2,  1909.  . 

'Ordinarily  two  substances  are  attached  to  each  bead,  three  beads  tied  together an^ 
enclosed  in  one  capsule.    Test  capsules  may  be  obtained  from  Eimer  and  Amend,  New  Yod^ 
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the  gauze  is  then  examined.  If  beads  appear  in  much  less  than  24  hours 
k  accelerated  motility  is  indicated,  whereas  an  interval  of  48  hours  or  over 
lapsing  indicates  retarded  motility.  If  gastric  function  alone  is  to  be  studied 
Dk  threads  are  attached  to  the  beads  and  the  latter  are  withdrawn  and  examined 

fwe  they  have  passed  into  the  intestine. 
19.  ^'Separation"  of  Feces* — In  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  method 
iicdinarily  utilized  in  metabolism  experiments  to  differentiate  the  feces  which 
correspond  to  the  food  ingested  during  any  given  interval,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  data  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  ingested  substances  to  pass 
through  the  alimentary  tract  proceed  as  follows :  Just  before  one  of  the  three 

(tls  of  the  day  ingest  a  gelatine  capsule  (Ho.  00)  contaioiag  0.1-0.5  of  a  gram 
camiine  or  charcoal.  Make  an  inspection  of  all  stools  subsequently  dropped 
d  note  the  time  interval  elapsing  between  the  ingestion  of  the  capsule  and  the 
ippearance  of  its  contents  in  the  feces.  Under  normal  conditions  this  period  is 
ordinarily  24  hours.    This  test  is  thus  an  index  of  intestinal  motility. 

20.  Influence  of  Foods  upon  the  Color  of  the  StooL — Ingest  a  diet  which 
cotttins  a  liberal  quantity  of  one  of  the  following  articles  of  diet,  "separate" 
the  feces  (page  610)  and  after  the  "marker*'  appears  note  the  color  of  the  stools 
mcuated: 


Article  of  diet 


Cobr  of  stool 


Brownish  black. 


fphylUc  v^etables,  «.;.,  spinach. 


Non-chJofophyllic  vegetables. 


Cherries  or  blackberries.. 


Cocot , Bark  red  or  chocolate  brown. 


Greenish. 


Light  brown. 


Reddish  brown. 


iCofiee. . . . . , I  Dark  brown. 


jConi  meal. ,* .*..,..    Light  colored. 


■^  II.  Quantitatrve  Detenmnalion  of  Fecal  Amylase  (The  Author*s*  Modification 

of  Wohlgemuth's'  Method). — Weigh  accurately  about  2  grams  of  fresh  feces  into 

a  morlar,*  add  8  c,c.  of  a  phosphate-chloride  soiutioD  (o.i  mol  dihydrogen  sodium 

phosphate  and  0.2  mol  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  per  liter  of  i  per  cent  sodium 

chk>ridc),  2  ex.  at  a  time,  rubbing  the  feces  mixture  to  a  homogeneous  consistency 

«ftet  each  addition  of  the  extraction  medium.     Permit  the  mixture  to  stand  at 

ttwm  temperature  for  a  half-hour  with  frequent  stirring.     We  now  have  a  neutral 

^  su^nsion.     Transfer  this  suspension  to  a  15  c.c.  graduated  centrifuge  tube, 

^Qn|  sure  to  wash  the  mortar  and  pestle  carefully  ^-ith  the  phosphate-chloride 

Bpiution  and  add  all  washings  to  the  suspension  in  the  centrifuge  lube.     The  sus- 

^*nsioii  is  now  made  up  to  the  15  c.c.  mark  with  the  phosphate-chloride  solution 


J^»lt:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  8,  552.  1911. 

WoMgeoQuth :  BcrL  klin,  Wack,t  47,  3,  92^  1910;  idso  see  page  196,  this  book. 
l>\ipucate  determinations  should  be  nmde. 
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and  centrifugated  for  a  15-minute  period,  or  longer  if  necessary,  to  secure  satis- 
factory sedimentation.  At  tMs  point,  read  and  record  the  height  of  the  sediment 
column.  Remove  the  supernatant  liquid  by  means  of  a  bent  pipette,  transfer  it  to 
a  50  c.c.  volumetric  flask  and  dilute  it  to  the  50  c.c.  mark  with  the  phosphate- 
chloride  solution.  Mix  the  fecal  extract  thoroughly  by  shaking  and  determine  iti^^H 
amylolytic  activity.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  six  graduated  tubes  is  prepared^^H 
containing  volumes  of  the  extract  ranging  from  2.5  ex.  to  0.078  cc.  Each  of  the 
interroediate  tubes  in  this  series  will  thus  contain  one-half  as  much  fluid  as  the 
preceding  tube.  Now  make  the  contents  of  each  tube  2.5  c.c.  by  means  of  the 
phosphate-chloride  solution  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  electrolyte  concentration. 
Introduce  $  c.c.  of  a  i  per  cent  soluble  starch  solution*  and  three  drops  of  toluene 
into  each  tube,  thoroughly  mix  the  contents  by  shaking,  close  the  tubes  by  means 
of  stoppers  and  place  them  in  an  incubator  at  jS^C  for  24  hours.  .\t  the  end  ol 
this  time  remove  the  tubes,  fill  each  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  i^ith  ice- water, 
add  I  drop  of  tenth-normal  iodin  solution,  thoroughly  mix  the  contents  and  examine 
the  tubes  carefully  vnih  the  aid  of  a  strong  light.  Select  the  last  lube  in  the  series 
which  shows  entire  absence  of  blue  color,  thus  indicating  that  the  starch  has  been 
completely  transformed  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  and  calculate  the  amylolytic  actiWty 
on  the  basis  of  this  dilution.  In  case  of  indecision  between  two  tubesi  add  an  extra 
drop  of  the  iodin  solution  and  observe  them  again.' 

The  amylolytic  value.  Df,  of  a  given  stooU  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  i  c.c. 
of  the  sediment  obtained  by  centrifugal  ion  as  above  described.  For  example,  if  it 
is  found  that  0.31  c.c.  of  the  phosphate-chloride  extract  of  the  stool  acting  at  38*'C. 
for  24  hours  completely  transformed  the  starch  in  5  c.c.  of  a  i  per  cent  starch  solu- 
tion, then  we  would  have  the  following  proportion: 


0.31 : 5  (c.c.  starch  : :  i(c.c.  extract)  :X 


I 


The  value  of  X  in  this  case  is  16. i|  which  means  that  i  c.c.  of  the  fecal  extract 
possesses  the  power  of  completely  digesting  16.  i  c.c.  of  a  i  per  cent  starch  solution 
in  24  hours  at  38*0. 

Inasmuch  as  stoob  vary  so  greatly  as  to  water  content,  it  is  essential  to  an 
accurate  comparison  of  stoob  that  such  comparison  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
solid  matter.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  in  the  above  determination  we  bad 
6.3  c.c.  of  sediment.     Since  the  supernatant  fluid  was  removed  and  made  up  to 

'  In  prepairing  the  r  per  cent  solution,  the  weighed  starch  f)owder  should  be  dissolved 
in  cold  distiHecI  water  in  a  casserole  and  stirred  until  a  homogeneous  suspension  is  obtained. 
The  mixture  should  then  be  heated  with  constant  stirring,  untU  il  is  clear.  This  ordinarily 
takes  from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  A  sligbdy  opaque  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which 
should  be  cooled  and  made  up  to  the  proper  volume  before  using. 

■  TbeorcticaUy  we  would  expect  the  colors  to  range  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  blue, 
with  red  tubes  holding  an  intermediate  position  in  the  series.  This  color  sequence  docs 
often  occur,  but  its  occurrence  is  far  from  universal.  Many  times  the  first  tubes  in  the 
series,  i.tf.,  those  containing  the  largest  quantities  of  the  fecnl  extract,  will  exhibit  a  bluish 
cast  of  color  which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  starch  color  reaction.  When  these  blue 
tubes  are  present,  they  arc  generally  followed  by  yellow,  red  and  blue  tubes  in  order,  the 
final  blue  tube,  of  course,  being  the  regulation  starch  reaction.  Occasionally  greenish  colors 
will  be  obtained  to  the  left  of  the  red  color.  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  somewhat 
diiScult  to  determine  in  which  tube  to  the  right  of  the  red  color  the  starch  blue  color  is  first 
delected,  unless  the  tube  be  examined  carefully  before  a  strong  light.  In  every  inslancCf 
however,  when  these  blue  and  green  colors  are  observed,  it  is  noted  that  tubes  possessing  the 
true  dextrin  red  color  are  always  present  between  these  tubes  and  the  tubes  possessing  thft 
true  starch  blue  color.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  bluish  tints  in  the  tubes  to  the! 
left  of  the  dextrin  color  cannot  be  due  to  the  presence  of  starch.  The  cause  of  the  blue  color  ^ 
reaction  in  the  first  tubes  of  the  series  has  not  been  ascertained  as  vet. 
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50C.C.  before  testing  its  amylolylic  value,  it  is  evident  that  i  ex.  of  this  sediment  is 
equivalent  to  8.1  ex.  of  extract.  Therefore,  in  order  to  derive  the  amylolytic 
vaiue  of  1  cx^  of  sediment,  we  must  multiply  the  value  (16. i)  as  obtained  above 
forlhe  extract,  by  8,1,  This  yields  130.4  and  enables  us  to  express  the  activity 
as  follows: 

Dff,;  =  130.4 

The  above  method  of  calculation  is  that  suggested  by  Wohlgemuth.  In  case  time 
and  ladli ties  permit  of  the  determination  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  feces,  it  is 
much  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  to  place  the  amylolytic  values  of  the  stools 
wi  a  ^'gram  of  dry  matter  *'  basis.  The  amylolytic  values  of  the  stools  are  expressed 
as  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  1  per  cent  starch  solution  which  the  amylase 
content  of  1  gram  of  dry  feces  is  capable  of  digesting, 

23.  Quantitative  Determination  of  Fecal  Bacteria/ — The  method  is  a  simpli- 
fimion  of  MacNeal's  adaptation  of  the  Strasburger  procedure.'  About  2  grams  of 
fccK  are  accurately  weighed  and  placed  in  a  50  ex.  centrifuge  tube.  To  the  feces 
in  the  tube  a  few  drops  of  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  material 
is  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  Further  amounts  of  the  add 
ire  added  with  continued  crushing  and  stirring  until  the  material  is  thoroughly 
impended.  The  tube  is  then  whirled  in  the  centrifuge  at  high  speed  for  one-half 
to  one  minute.  The  suspension  is  found  sedimented  into  more  or  less  definite  layers, 
Ibe  uppermost  of  which  is  fairly  free  from  the  larger  particles.  The  upper  and 
more  liquid  portion  of  the  suspension  is  now  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette  and 
transferred  to  a  beaker.'  The  sediment  remaining  in  the  tube  is  again  rubbed  up 
with  the  glass  rod  with  the  addition  of  further  amounts  of  dilute  acid,  and  again  cen* 
triiugalized  for  one-half  to  one  minute.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  pipetted  ofif  and 
added  to  the  first,  the  same  pipette  being  used  for  the  one  determination  through- 
out.* A  third  portion  of  the  dilute  acid  is  then  added  to  the  sediment,  w^hich  is 
apio  mixed  by  stirring  and  again  centrifugalized.  All  the  washings  are  added  to 
the  first  one,  and  during  the  process  care  is  taken  to  wash  the  material  from  the 
tills  and  mouth  of  the  centrifuge  tube  down  into  it.  Finally,  when  the  sediment 
il  sufficiently  free  from  bacteria,  the  various  remaining  particles  are  visibly  dean^ 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  after  centrifugalization  remains  almost  clear.  This  is 
removed  to  the  beaker  in  which  are  now  practically  all  the  bacteria  present  in  the 
original  portion  of  feces,  together  with  some  solid  matter  not  yet  separated.  In  the 
centrifuge  tubes  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  bacteria-free  soEd  matter. 

The  suspension  is  now  transferred  to  the  same  centrifuge  tube,  centrifugahzed 
for  a  tninute,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  transferred  to  a  clean  beaker  by  means  of 
the  same  pipette.  The  tube  is  then  refilled  from  the  first  beaker  and  thus  aU  the 
suspension  centrifugalized  a  second  time.  The  beaker  is  finally  carefully  washed 
with  the  aid  of  a  rubber-tipped  glass  rod.  the  second  sediment  in  the  centrifuge 
tube  is  T^'ashed  free  of  bacteria  by  means  of  this  wash  water  and  by  successive  por- 
tions of  the  dflute  acid,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  after  centrifugalization  is  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  second  beaker.    The  second  clean  sediment  is  added  to  the 

*M*ttin  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Exp.  Med,,  14,  433,  1911. 

*MacNcal,  Latzer  and  Kerr,  Jour.  Inf.  Dis.t  6,  123,  1909. 

'A  25  ChC.  pipette  is  the  most  satisfactory  size;  to  facUttate  observation,  the  delivery  tube 
iibait  Qe&T  tnc  bulb  to  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees* 

'  Acoavcnient  support  for  the  pipettes  is  a  wire  spring  on  a  glass  base,  such  as  is  used  on 
i  dcik  for  pen-holders.  The  delivery  tube,  just  where  it  is  bent,  is  inserted  between  the 
*^re»,  4nd  iny  liquid  not  dehvercd  coUecIs  in  the  bend  of  the  tube. 
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first.  The  bacterial  suspension  now  in  the  second  beaker  is  again  centrifugalized 
in  the  same  way  and  a  third  portion  of  bacteria-free  sediment  is  separated.  Fi^ 
quently  a  fourth  serial  centrif ugalization  is  performed — always  if  the  third  sediment 
is  of  appreciable  quantity.  At  all  stages  of  the  separation,  small  portions  of  the 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  are  used,  so  that  the  final  suspension  shall  not  be  too  vo- 
luminous. Ordinarily  it  amounts  to  125  to  200  c.c.  At  the  same  time,  the  final 
amount  of  fluid  should  not  be  too  small,  as  shown  by  Ehrenpfordt,^  because  the 
viscosity  accompanying  increased  concentration  prevents  proper  and  complete 
sedimentation. 

To  the  final  bacterial  suspension  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  added  and  the 
beaker  set  aside  to  concentrate.  A  water-bath  at  50**  to  6o**C.  is  very  satisfactoij. 
After  two  or  three  days,  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated  to  about  50  cc,  the  beaker 
is  removed  and  about  200  c.c.  of  alcohol  are  added.  The  beaker  is  covered  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
bacterial  substance  is  generally  settled,  so  that  most  of  the  dear  supernatant  liquid, 
of  dark  brown  color,  can  be  directly  siphoned  off  without  loss  of  solid  matter.  The 
remainder  is  then  transferred  to  centrifuge  tubes,  centrifugalized,  and  the  remaining 
dear  liquid  pipetted  off.*  The  sediment  consists  of  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria,  and 
is  transferred  to  a  Kjddahl  flask  for  nitrogen  determination.  This  is  the  bacterial 
nitrogen.  Where  a  determination  of  bacterial  dry  substance  is  desired,  the  sedi- 
ment of  bacteria  is  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  in  succession,  trans- 
ferred to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  and  dried  at  io2*'C.  to  constant  wdgbt 
This  dried  sample  is  then  used  in  the  nitrogen  determination.  Our  procedure 
differs  from  that  of  MacNeal  in  that  the  bacterial  dry  matter  is  not  determined. 
A  saving  of  about  seven  days'  time  and  of  considerable  labor  is  accomplished  by 
this  omission. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  by  various  investigators  that  such  bacteria  u 
are  present  in  the  feces  contain  on  the  average  about  1 1  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the 
values  for  bacterial  nitrogen  as  determined  by  our  method  may  conveniently  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  actual  output  of  bacterial  substance. 

33.  Quantitatiye  Determination  of  Indol  in  Feces.  Beigeim's  Modificatiim  d 
the  Herter-Foster  Method.* — Principle, — ^The  feces  are  distilled  from  alkaline  soltt- 
tion  to  remove  phenols.  This  distillate  is  again  distilled  from  add  solution  to 
remove  ammonia.  The  indol  in  the  final  distillate  is  treated  with  |9-naphtbaqui- 
none  sodium  monosulphonate  and  alkali  and  the  blue  compound  formed  extracted 
with  chloroform  and  determined  colorimetrically. 

Procedure. — Rub  30-50  grams  of  the  fresh,  well-mixed  feces  in  a  mortar  with 
water  to  a  uniform  consistency.  Transfer  to  a  wide  mouth  Kjddahl  flask  of  aboat 
1000  c.c.  capadty,  rinsing  mortar  and  neck  of  flask  with  distilled  water  to  make 
about  400  c.c.  Add  5  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  KOH  solution  and  about  2  c.c.  of  paraffin 
to  decrease  foaming.  Dbtill  with  steam  using  ordinary  Kjddahl  distillation  w^ 
paratus  with  good  stream  of  water  in  the  condenser.  Heat  carefully  for  a  few 
minutes  until  danger  of  foaming  is  past  and  then  allow  to  boil  vigorously.  Distill 
over  500  c.c.  of  liquid,  bringing  the  volume  of  the  fecal  suspension  down  to  about 
100  c.c.  toward  the  end  of  the  distillation. 

'Ehrenpfordt:  Zeit,  exp.  Path.  Tker.t  7,  455,  1909. 

*In  later  work  (see  Blatherwick  and  Hawk:  Biochem,  Butt,,  3,  s8,  19x3)  it  was  found 
advantageous  to  centrifugalize  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  succmion  before  transfeniag 
the  bacterial  cells  to  Kjeldahl  flasks. 

'Herter  and  Foster:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  i,  257,  1906.  Bergeim:  Jour.  Bid.  Chm»t 
32,  17,  1917. 
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sfer  the  distiilate  to  a  dean  Kjeldahl  flask,  add  2  drops  of  phenol  phi  balem 
as  an  indicator.  Make  neutral  with  N  sulphuric  add  and  add  i  ex.  excess.  Dis- 
lill  with  steam  as  before,  collecting  the  first  500  ex*  of  distillate  and  hrioging  the 
fcadue  finally  to  about  100  ex.     Mix  distillate  well  by  shaking. 

Take  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  distillate  {100  ex );  add  i  ex.  of  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  /^-naphthaquinone  sodium  monosulphonate  solution.  Then  add  2  ex. 
o(  10  p^r  cent  KOH.  Shake  and  let  stand  for  1 5  minuttes.  This  is  best  carried  out 
ba  150  ex.  Squibb  shape  separatory  funnel.  Extract  \^'ith  chloroform,  shaking 
vigorously,  using  a  10  ex.  and  a  7  ex.  portion  which  vdU  bring  the  total  voJume  of 
ik  extract  to  the  mark  of  a  15  ex.  graduated  tube.  Mix  thoroughly.  Run  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  w^ay  a  standard  using  i  ex.  of  a  solution  of  indot  o.i 
mg.  of  indol  per  c.c.  Compare  the  extract  mth  this  standard  in  a  colorimeter, 
tismg  the  standard  ordinarily  at  the  30'mm.  mark.  Calculate  the  indol  to  the 
basis  of  milligrams  of  indol  per  gram  of  moist  feces. 

Indol  and  naphthaquinone  solutions  should  be  freshly  prepared  or  may  be 
bpt  in  the  ice-box  for  some  days.  Indol  distillates  should  be  kept  in  the  ice-box 
if  not  used  at  once,  especially  in  hot  weather.     The  feces  must  be  fresh, 

24.  Quantitative  Determinatioii  of  Fat  in  Wec^s.^Principle. — The 

determination  of  fat  in  dried  feces  is  a  more  or  less  tedious  process,  and 
one  which  is  somewhat  dangerous  if  applied  to  pathological  feces.  Most 
of  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  the  moist  feces  are  accurate, 
Imt  require  a  long  time.  Saxon ^  has  proposed  a  method  for  the  deter- 
tmnation  of  fat  in  moist  feces,  which  is  speedy,  convenient,  and  accur- 
ate. The  soaps  of  the  feces  are  converted  into  free  fatty  acids  by 
taons  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  material  is  then  extracted  by  shak- 
bg  with  ether.  The  ether  removes  the  neutral  fat,  the  fatty  acids 
which  were  present  as  such,  the  fatty  acids  derived  from  the  soaps,  and 
the  cholesterol.  The  ether  is  removed  by  distillation,  the  crude  fat 
purified  by  means  of  petroleum  ether,  and  the  weight  of  the  total  fat 
obt^ed.  The  fat  is  then  dissolved  in  benzol  and  titrated  with  tenth- 
normal sodium  alcoholate  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indi- 
cator.   The  fatty  acid  is  calculated,  from  the  titration^  to  stearic  acid* 

Procedure.— Place  about  5  grams  (accurately  ^eighed)  of  the  thoroughly 
niiied  feces  in  a  100  ex.  glass-stoppered  graduated  cylinder.^ 

Kdd  30  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  i  to  2.5  c.c.  of  coneentrated  hydrochloric  acid 

(depending  upon  the  amotmt  of  the  sample)  and  again,  sufficient  distilled  water 

to  nuke  a  total  bulk  of  30  c.c.    Add  exactly  20  c.c.  of  etherp  stopperi  and  shake 

^?i|0foa8ly  for  five  minutes*    Allow  to  stand  for  a  few  seconds*  remove  the  stop- 

If,  idd  exactly  20  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol,  and  again  shake  for  five  minutes* 

Stud  the  cylinder  aside.    The  ether,  containing  practically  all  of  the  fat,  will 

&e  to  the  top  as  a  colored  transparent  layer.    Blow  the  ether  layer  off  into 

^^Km:  /.  Biot,  Chem.,  17,  99,  1914. 

"  i  diiist  be  taken  not  to  smear  the  neck  of  the  cylinder.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
t  the  feces  from  the  weighing  bottle  by  means  of  a  glass  rod»  the  end  of  which  is 
[,4iid  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  hoe,  and  transferring  small  bits  of  the  feces  from  the  hoc 
binder,  using  short  pieces  of  glass  rod,  which  are  dropped  into  the  cylinder  together 
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a  tall  150-200  c.c.  beaker.^  The  tbm  layer  of  ether  which  remains  is  diluted 
with  5  c.c.  of  ether,  die  tube  slightly  agitated,  and  the  ether  blown  o£F.  This  is 
done  in  all  five  times^  care  being  taken  each  time  to  wash  down  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder.    The  stopper  should  also  be  washed* 

Twenty  ex.  of  ether  are  again  added,  and  the  cylinder  shaken  for  five  minutes 
and  set  aside.  When  the  ether  has  nearly  stratified,  blow  it  off  and  wash  as 
before.     During  the  second  washing  stratification  wHl  complete  itself.       * 

Evaporate  the  ether^  until  no  trace  of  the  alcohol,  which  has  been  carried 
over  with  it,  remains.  To  the  residue  add  30  c.c.  of  low-boiling  petroleirai  ether 
(should  boil  below  60 °C.),  and  aUow  to  stand  over  night  Petroleum  for  tfaii 
work  should  be  frequently  tested  for  a  residue  on  evaporation.  If  a  residue  is 
left,  the  ether  should  be  redistilled. 

Filter  the  petroleum  ether  solution  of  the  fat,  catch  the  filtrate  and  washings 
in  a  tall,  weighed,  100  c.c.  beaker,  evaporate  off  the  solvent,  dry  the  beaker  at 
90°C.,  desiccate  and  weigh. 

After  weighing,  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  beaker  in  50  c.c.  of  benzol,  heat 
almost  to  the  boiling-point,  add  2  drops  of  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  phenolph* 
thalein,  and  titrate  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  alcoholate.* 

Cakulaliafis. — The  weight  of  total  fat  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  empty  beaker  from  the  weight  of  the  beaker  plus  the  drie^d 
fat.  The  weight  of  fatty  acids  (in  terms  of  milligrams  of  stearic  acio^ 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  deci- 
normal  sodium  alcoholate  solution  by  the  factor  28.4.  The  difference 
between  the  weight  of  total  fat  and  the  weight  of  fatty  acids  is  the 
weight  of  neutral  fat  in  the  sample  extracted. 

A  separate  determination  without  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add 
may  be  run  upon  the  sample,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  weight 
of  neutral  fat  and  free  fatty  acids.  The  difference  between  this  weight 
and  the  weight  of  total  fat  is  the  weight  of  fatty  acid  present  in  the 
original  sample  in  the  form  of  soaps. 

1  This  b  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  that  water  is  blown  from  a  wash  bottle. 
The  submerged  end  of  the  delivery  tube  is  bent  upward,  as  in  the  apparatus  used  for  the 
determination  of  fat  in  milk  by  Meig's  method  (see  Miik).  This  avoids  upward  currents 
which  woyld  disturb  the  subjacent  alcohol-ether-feces  layer. 

*  Erlenmeycr  flasks  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity  may  be  used,  instead  of  beakers,  for  the 
collection  of  the  ether  blown  from  the  cylinders.  The  ether  may  then  be  distilled  and  re- 
covered.    The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  in  removing  the  petroleum  ether. 

'  In  the  preparation  of  the  sodium  alcoholate  solution,  absolute  alcohol  and  freshly  cut, 
bright,  metallic  sodium  are  used;  otherwise  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  stand- 
ardization and  preparation  of  any  alkali  solution. 


CHAPTER  XV 

BLOOD  AND  LYMPH 

Blood  is  composed  of  four  types  of  form-elements  (erythrocytes  or 
red  blood  corpuscles,  leucocytes  or  white  blood  corpuscles,  blood  plates 
or  plaques  and  blood  dust  or  hemoconein)  held  in  suspension  in  a  fluid 
called  blood  plasma.  These  form-elements  compose  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  blood »  by  weight.  Ordinarily  blood  is  a  dark  red  opaque  fluid  due  to 
Ihe  presence  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  but  through  the  action  of 
certain  substances,  such  as  water,  ether,  or  chloroform,  it  may  be 
rendered  transparent.  Blood  so  altered  was  formerly  said  tohc laked. 
The  term  hemolysis  is  now  used  in  this  connection  and  substances  which 
cause  such  action  are  spoken  of  as  Jwmolytk  agents.  The  hemolytic 
process  is  simply  a  liberation  of  the  hemoglobin  from  the  stroma  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscle.  Normal  blood  is  alkaline  in  reaction  to 
litmus,  the  alkalinity  being  due  principally  to  sodium  carbonate. 
When  examined  according  to  physico-chemical  methods  the  blood  is 
found  to  be  very  faintly  alkaline  (Pn  —  7.35).  In  other  words  it 
has  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  less  than  that  of  water*  Even  in 
cases  of  the  most  pronounced  acidosis  the  reaction  of  the  blood  is 
but  slightly  altered  (see  Chapter  XVII),  The  specific  gra\ity  of  the 
blood  of  adults  ordinarily  varies  between  1,045  ^^^  ^'^75-  ^^  varies 
somewhat  with  the  sex,  the  blood  of  males  ha\aiig  a  rather  higher 
specific  gravity  than  that  of  females  of  the  same  species.  Under 
pathological  conditions  also  the  density  of  the  blood  may  be  very  greatly 
altered.  The  freezing-point  (A)  of  normal  blood  is  about  — 0.56^0. 
Variations  between  —0,51*^  and  — o.62*^C.  maybe  due  entirely  to  dietary 
L  conditions,  but  if  any  marked  variation  is  noted  it  can  in  most  cases 
■be  traced  to  a  disordered  kidney  function.  The  total  amount  of  blood 
b  the  body  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  body  weight.  Perhaps  1/13.5  is  the  most  satisfactory 
figure,  Abderhalden  and  Schmidt*  have  suggested  a  imique  method 
lor  the  determination  of  this  value*  It  is  based  upon  the  change  in 
the  optical  activity  of  the  blood  upon  injection  of  a  body  of  known 
optical  activity,  such,  for  example,  as  dextrin.  Keith,  Rowntree  and 
Gcraghty*  have  recently  made  use  of  a  dye  in  the  determination  of 
Wood  volume. 

AiQong  the  most  important  constituents  of  blood  plasma  are  the  four 

Mdcrbakien  and  Schmidt:  Zeii*  pkysioL  ckem,,  66,  120,  191  o. 
«Atlk,  Eovntree  and  Germgbty:  Arth,  Ini.  ifetf.,  i6»  509^  1915. 
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protein  bodies,  fibrinogen^  nudeoproteinj  serum  globulin  (euglobulin  and 
pseudo-globulin)  and  serum  albumin.  Plasma  contains  about  8.2  per 
cent  of  solids  of  which  the  protein  constituents  named  above  constitute 
approximately  84  per  cent  and  the  inorganic  constituents  (mainly 
chlorides,  phosphates  and  carbonates)  approximately  10  per  cent 
Among  the  inorganic  constituents  sodium  chloride  predominates.  To 
prevent  coagulation,  blood  plasma  is  ordinarily  studied  in  the  form  of 
an  oxalated  or  salted  plasma.  The  former  may  be  obtained  by  allowing 
the  blood  to  flow  from  an  opened  artery  into  an  equal  volume  of  0.2  per 
cent  ammonium  oxalate  solution,  whereas  in  the  preparation  of  a  salted 
plasma  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  may  be  used  as  the  diluting 
fluid. 

Fibrinogen  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  protein  constituents 
of  the  plasma.  It  is  also  found  in  lymph  and  chyle  as  well  as  in  certain 
exudates  and  transudates.  Fibrinogen  possesses  the  general  properties 
of  the  globulins,  but  differs  from  serum  globulin  in  being  precipitated 
upon  half-saturation  with  sodium  chloride.  In  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  the  fibrinogen  is  transformed  into  fibrin.  This  fibrin  is 
one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  ordinary  blood  clot  It  is 
claimed^  that  fibrin  has  the  same  percentage  composition  irrespective 
of  the  source  of  the  blood,  e.g.,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc. 

The  nucleoprotein  of  blood  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
serum  globulin.  In  common  with  this  body  it  is  easily  soluble  in  sodium 
chloride,  and  is  completely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  upon  satura- 
tion with  magnesium  sulphate.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute  acetic 
acid  than  serum  globulin,  and  its  solutions  coagulate  at  65^-69*^0. 

The  body  formerly  called  serum  globulin  is  probably  not  an  indi- 
vidual substance.  Recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
may  be  resolved  into  two  individual  bodies  called  euglobulin  and  pseudo- 
globulin.  The  euglobulin  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  may  be 
precipitated  in  the  presence  of  28-36  per  cent  of  saturated  ammonium 
sulphate  solution.  The  pseudo-globulin,  on  the  contrary,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  is  only  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  in  the  presence  of 
from  36  to  44  per  cent  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution. 

In  common  with  serum  globulin  the  body  known  as  serum  albumin 
seems  also  to  consist  of  more  than  a  single  individual  substance,  tht 
so-called  serum  albumin  may  be  separated  into  at  least  two  distinct 
bodies,  one  capable  of  crystallization,  the  other  an  amorphous  body. 
The  solution  of  either  of  these  bodies  in  water  gives  the  ordinary  albu- 
min reactions.  The  coagulation  temperature  of  the  serum  albumin  mix- 
ture as  it  occurs  in  serum  or  plasma  varies  from  70*^  to8s®C.  accordingto 

^  Gortner  and  WuerU:  Jour,  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  39,  2239,  191 7.  .• 


reaction  of  the  solution  and  its  content  of  inorganic  matetial. 
Serum  albumin  differs  from  egg  albumin  in  being  more  levorotatory, 
in  being  rendered  less  insoluble  by  alcohol^  and  in  the  fact  that  when 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  add  it  is  more  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent 

When  blood  coagulates  and  the  usual  clot  forms,  a  light  yellow  fluid 
exudes.  This  is  blood  serum.  It  differs  from  blood  plasma  in  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  ol  fibrin  fermeni^  a  body  of  great  importance  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  also  in  poss^sing  a  lower  protein  content. 
The  protein  material  present  in  plasma  and  not  found  in  serum  is  the 
fibrinogen  which  is  transformed  into  fibrin  in  the  process  of  coagulation 
and  removed.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  human  blood 
I'aries  between  1.026  and  1.032,  If  blood  be  drawn  into  a  vessel  and 
allowed  to  remain  without  stirring  or  agitation  of  any  sort  the  major 
portion  of  the  red  corpuscles  w^ill  sink  away  from  the  upper  surface, 
causing  this  portion  of  the  clot  to  assume  a  lighter  color  due  to  the 
predominance  of  leucocytes.  This  light-colored  portion  of  the  clot  is 
called  the  **buffy  coat" 

Beside  the  protein  constituents  already  mentioned,  other  bodies 

which  are  found  in  both  the  plasma  and  serum  are  the  following:  Sugar 

{glucose),  uric  acid  (urates),  urea^  fat,  amino-acidsy  enzymes ^  kcithin^ 

creatine,  mrbamic  acid^  chalesteral  and  its  esters,  nudea protein ^  acetone 

bodies,  paralactic  acid^  gases^  amm<mia,  cohring-tnatter  (lutein  or  ipo- 

chrome)  and  mineral  substances.    In  addition  to  the  substances  just 

Jiamed  the  blood  doubtless  contains  a  class  of  substances  called  hor- 

^ftcnes  of  which  adrenaline  is  the  only  one  thus  far  definitely  identified. 

'    Some  of  the  pathological  constituents  of  blood  are  proteoses^  biliary  con- 

^Htuenis  and  purine  bodies.     In  many  pathological  conditions  certain 

formal  constituents  are  present  in  increased  amount. 

Normal  human  blood  contains  slightly  less  than  o.i  per  cent  of 
(Si-ucose  on  the  average.  St  rouse,  ^  in  a  very  recent  series  of  tests»  places 
*-i^e  average  glucose  content  at  0.084  P^r  cent.  That  the  diet  influences 
^tie  sugar  content  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tw^o  and  one-half  to  four 
*^^5urs  after  a  meal  the  sugar  content  has  been  found  to  equal  o,i8  per 
^^snt.^  In  case  of  glycosuria  the  blood  sugar  may  increase  (kypergly- 
^^mia)  to  0.3-1.0  per  cent.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of 
■^^lood  sugar  see  page  283. 

The  determination  of  the  cholesterol  content  of  the  blood  is  assuming 

"^^linical  importance.     Normal  blood  contains   140--180  mg.   per   100 

^rams  of  blood,  or  about  0.15  per  cent.    This  value  has  been  found  to 

Vie  increased  {hypercholesterolemia)  in  gall  stones,  pregnancy^  nephritis^ 

^Strouse:  Bull,  Johns  Bop,  Hasp.,  26,  ati,  1915. 
^Miiscb:  Zeis,  physial.  Ckem,,  93,  355,  10 is^ 
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diabetes^  arteriosclerosis^  and  syphilis.    (See  page  290  for  quantitative 
method.) 

Uric  acid  is  present  in  normal  blood  to  the  extent  of  about  1-2  mg. 
per  100  CO.  of  blood.  In  goul  this  value  may  be  increased  to  3-6 
mg.  The  quantitative  determination  of  the  uric  acid  content  of  blood 
is  of  importance  as  an  aid  in  differentiating  gout  and  certain  other 
disorders  exhibiting  similar  clinical  symptoms  (for  methods  see  page 
279). 

The  non-protein  nitrogen  of  normal  blood  amounts  to  about  25-35 
mg.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood.  The  i4rea  forms  about  50  per  cent  of  this, 
creatinine  2  per  cent,  uric  acid  2  per  cent,  ammonia  0.3  per  cent,  and 
amino-acidSf  etc.,  about  46  per  cent.  In  nephritis  the  non-proteiB 
nitrogen  of  the  blood  is  much  increased.  Myers  and  Fine^  report  a 
fatal  case  of  uremia  in  which  the  non-protein  nitrogen  reached  300  mg. 

Amino-acids  are  always  present  in  the  blood.  They  result  for  the 
most  part  from  the  digestion  of  protein  material  in  the  intestine. 

Creatinine  occurs  in  normal  blood  to  the  extent  of  about  0.7-1.3  mg. 
per  100  c.c.  of  blood.  In  uremia  the  amount  is  increased.'  Various 
investigators  report  the  values  as  ranging  from  4  to  33  mg.  per  100  c.c. 

The  creatine  content  of  normal  blood  averages  about  3  mg.  per 
100  c.c.  of  blood.  The  creatine  values  have  no  important  pathological 
significance  as  far  as  known  at  the  present  time. 

The  acetone  (acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid)  content  of  normal  blood 
ranges  from  o  to  i  mg.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood.  In  mild  diabetes  mellitos 
the  value  rises  to  5-12  mg.,  whereas  in  severe  diabetes  mellitus  (coma) 
as  much  as  20-45  mg.  per  100  c.c.  of  blood  serimi  has  been  found. 

Normal  blood  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  solids  and  3  per  cent  of 
total  nitrogen,  whereas  chlorides  are  present  to  the  extent  of  about  0.6$ 
per  cent.  In  severe  diabetes  the  chlorides  are  decreased  because  of  the 
accompanying  diuresis. 

Abel'  and  associates  have  devised  a  method  by  which  diffusiUe 

substances  may  be  removed  from  the  blood  of  a  living  animal.    The 

process  is  termed  vividi fusion  and  is  brought  about  by  permitting  the 

blood  from  an  arteiy  to  flow  through  collodion  tubes  surrounded  by 

physiological  salt  solution.     The  dialyzable  substances,  except  sodium 

chloride,  are  removed  and  the  dialyzed  blood  is  returned  to  the  body  of 

the  animal  by  means  of  a  vein.     The  apparatus  has  been  modified  by 

McGuigan  and  von  Hess.* 

^  Myers  and  Fine:  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Health  and  Diieaie,  191s* 
*Folin  and  Denis:    Jour.  Biol.  Chem.^  17,  487,  1914. 

Myers  and  Fine:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  20,  391,  191 5. 
'Abel,  Rowntree  and  Turner:  Transadions  0*  the  Ass'n  rf  Amiricam' PkyHcimu^ Iglit 
also  Jour,  of  P harm,  and  Exp.  Therap.,  5,  275,  1914. 

*  McGuigan  and  Von  Hess:  Jour.  Pharm.  and  Exp,  Tkerap^p  vol.  6|  1914. 


V/ith  the  standard  set  at  20  nim.  , 
10  divided  by  the  reading  of  the  un- 
known (in  zara.)    gives  the  ajnount  of  uric 
acid  (in  mg.)  in  the  volurae  of  urine 
taken , 

The  discarded  "blue  solution  should 

be  poured  as  directly  as  possible  into 

the  drain  pipes  of  einks  on  account  of 
the  cyanide. 
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In  the  application  of  blood-letting  or  venesection  it  has  been  cus- 
^  tomary  to  discard  both  the  corpuscles  and  plasma  of  the  withdrawn 
Uood.  Abel^  and  associates  have  found  it  possible  to  separate  the 
corpuscles  from  the  removed  blood  by  centrifugation  and  to  return 
tliem  to  the  body  suspended  in  Locke's  solution.  They  name  the  pro- 
cedure plasmaphcaresis.  By  this  means  blood-letting  can  be  carried 
out  repeatedly  dxiring  a  short  interval  of  time  without  endangering  the 
life  of  the  animal. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  regarding  the  form  of  the 
erythrocytes  or  red  blood  corpuscles  of  human  blood.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  investigators  that  the  cells  are  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped.  As  the 
erythrocytes  occur  normally  in  the  circulaUon,  however,  they  are  prob- 
ably thin,  non-nucleated,  biconcave  discs.^ 

The  blood  of  most  mammals  contains  erythrocytes  similar  in  form 
to  those  of  human  blood.  In  the  blood  of  birds,  fishes,  amphibians  and 
reptiles  the  erythrocytes  are  ordinarily  more  or  less  elliptical,  biconvex 
and  possess  a  nucleus.  The  erythrocytes  vary  in  size  with  the  different 
animals.  The  average  diameter  of  the  erythrocytes  of  blood  from 
various  species  is  given  in  the  following  table: ' 

Elq>liant iT^ff  of  an  inch. 

Guinea-pig iiS  j  of  an  inch. 

Man j^o  of  an  inch. 

Monkey js*n  of  an  inch. 

Dog is^T  of  an  inch. 

Rat. j^ij  of  an  inch. 

Rabbit whs  of  an  inch. 

Mouse rV^T  of  an  inch. 

Lion 7  i^T  of  an  inch. 

Ox, T^f  V  of  an  inch. 

Hone iAr  of  an  inch. 

Pig oV»  of  an  inch. 

Cat :isVii  of  an  inch. 

Sheep ?»^7  of  an  inch. 

Goat. ^T  of  an  inch. 

Musk-deer xsh^  of  an  inch. 

The  erythrocytes,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  consist  essentially 
of  two  parts,  the  stroma  or  protoplasmic  tissue  and  its  enclosed  pigment, 
hemoglobin.  For  human  blood  the  nimiber  of  erythrocytes  present  in 
the  fluid  as  obtained  from  well-developed  males  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion is  about  5,500,000  per  cubic  millimeter.^  The  normal  content  of 
the  blood  of  adult  females  is  from  4,000,000  to  4^500,000  per  cubic 

^  Abel,  Rowntree,  Turner,  Marshall  and  Lamson  (see  Abel's  Mellon  Lecture,"  191 5): 
also  Abel:  Science^  42,  135, 19x5. 

'When  ezamincMl  singly  under  the  microscope,  they  possess  a  pale  greenish-yellow 
color  (see  Plate  IV,  opposite),  whereas  when  grouped  in  large  masses  a  reddish  tint  is 
noted. 

*  Wonnley's  Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,  second  edition,  p.  733. 

^  This  statement  is  based  upon  observations  made  upon  the  blood  of  athletes  in  training. 
See  Hawk:  Amtr,  Jour.  Pkystcl,^  10,  384,  1904.  It  is  generally  stated  in  text-books  that 
the  blood  of  males  contains  about  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 
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millimeter.  The  number  of  erythrocytes  varies  greatly  under  diSerait 
conditions.  For  instance,  the  number  may  be  increased  after  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood  of  the  same  species  of  animals;  by  residing  in  a  hig^ 
altitude;  or  as  a  result  of  strenuous  physical  exercise  continued  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  An  increase  is  also  noted  in  starvation;  after 
partaking  of  food;  after  cold  or  hot  baths;  after  massage,  in  partial 
asphyxia,  and  after  fright,  as  well  as  after  the  administration  of  certain 
drugs  and  accompanying  certain  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  diarrhea, 
dysentery  and  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  A  decrease  in  the  number 
occurs  in  the  different  forms  of  anemia.  The  number  has  been 
known  to  increase  to  7,040,000  per  cubic  millimeter  as  a  result  of 
physical  exercise,  while  11,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter  have  been 
noted  in  cases  of  polycythemia  and  increases  nearly  as  great  in  cyanosis. 
The  number  has  been  known  to  decrease  to  500,000  per  cubic  milli- 
meter or  lower  in  pernicious  anemia. 

Erythrocytes  possess  the  property,  when  properly  treated,  of 
"clumping"  together  in  masses  and  precipitating,  producing  so-called 
agglutination.  Cells  other  than  erythrocytes  (^.g.,  bacteria)  possess 
this  property.  When  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  blood  such 
action  is  termed  hemagglutination.  A  substance  which  will  bring  aboat 
hemagglutination  is  said  to  contain  hemagglutinins.  These  hem- 
agglutinins are  particularly  abundant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.^  For 
a  demonstration  of  hemagglutination  see  page  266. 

Oxyhemoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  is  a  conjugated 
protein.     Through  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  may  be  split  into 
a  protein  body  called  globin,  and  hemochromogen,  an  iron-containing 
pigment.     The  latter  body  is  rapidly  transformed  into  hematin  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  and  this  in  turn  gives  place  to  hematin-hydrochlor- 
ide  or  hemin  (Figs.  84  and  85,  page  269).     The  pigment  of  arterial  blood 
is  for  the  most  part  loosely  combined  with  oxygen  and  is  termed  oxy- 
hemoglobin,  whereas  the  pigment  of  venous  blood  is  principally  hemo- 
globin (so-called  reduced  hemoglobin).     Oxyhemoglobin  is  the  oxygen 
carrier  of  the  body  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  bodies  known  as  respira- 
tory pigments.     It  is  held  within  the  stroma  of  the  erythrocyte.    The  re- 
duction of  oxyhemoglobin  to  form  hemoglobin  (so-called  reduced  hemo- 
globin) occurs  in  the  capillaries.     Oxyhemoglobin  may  be  crystallized 
and  a  specific  form  of  crystal  obtained  from  the  blood  of  each  individual 
species  (see  Figs.  76  to  82,  pages  255  to  258).     This  fact  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  many  varieties  of  oxyhemoglobin.     The  interesting 
findings  of  Reichert  and  Brown  are  of  great  value  in  this  connection. 
These  investigators  prepared  oxyhemoglobin  crystals  from  the  blood 

^  Mendel:  Archivio  di  fisiologia^  7,  168,  1909;  also  Schneider:  Journal  of  BidogUd 
Chem.f  II,  47,  1912. 


Fig.  77- — Oxyhemoglobin  Crystals  from  Blood  of  the  Rat. 
Reproduced  from  a  micro-photograph  furnished  by  Prof.  E.T.Reichcrt,  of  the  University 

of  Pemisylvama. 
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Fig.  78. — Oxyhemoglobin  Crystals  from  Blood  0?  the  Horse.       ' 
Reproduced  from  &  mkro-pliotograpb  furnished  by  Prof.  E,  T,  Reichert,  of  the  Un( 

of  Pennsylvania. 


« 
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Fic-  79. — Oxyhemoglobin  Crystals  ^rom  Blood  of  the  Sqttirrel. 
Reproduced  from  a  micro-photograpti  furnished  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Reichert, 

of  Pennsylvania. 


Hemio 
(Hematm  hydrochloride) 


Alkaline  hematoporphsrriii 

*Thc  micro-photographs  of  oxyhemoglobitt  (see  payees  255-258)  and  hemin  (seep«f 
269)  are  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  Professors  E.  T.  Rekhert  and  Amos  P.  Brows 
of  the  University  of  Peaasylvania,  who  have  iDvestig^ated  the  crystaMine  fonxts  of  bw 
cheinic  substances. 
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The  foUowing  bodies  may  be  derived  from  hemoglobin,  and  each 

possesses  a  specific  absorption  spectrum  which  serves  as  an  aid  in 
its  detection  and  identification:  Ox>'hemogIobin,  methemoglobin, 
carbon-monoxide  hemoglobin,  nitric-oxide  hemoglobin,  hemocbromot 
gCB,  hematin,    acid-hematin,    alkali-hematin    and    hematoporphyrin 

I  (sec  Absorption  Spectra,  Plates  I  and  II). 

m  The  relationship  between  hemoglobin  and  its  derivatives  may  be 

^presented  by  the  scheme  shown  on  page  258. 

The  chemical  transformations  which  occur  in  the  blood  during  respira- 
^  arc  complicated  and  of  great  importance.  In  brief  the  exchange  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  may  be  described  as  follows:  Oxygen  from 
the  air  passes  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood  where  it  is  appropriated 
for  the  most  part  by  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  hemoglobin  of 
these  corpuscles  possesses  the  property  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  forming 
mhemoglobin.  This  oxs^hemoglobin  possesses  a  red  color  and  imparts 
to  the  arierial  blood  its  bright  appearance.  The  oxygen  is  thus  borne 
by  these  blood  cells  in  the  circulating  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
As  the  blood  passes  through  the  capillaries  it  gives  up  the  major  part  of 
il5  oxygen  which  is  used  by  the  tissues  in  their  varied  activities.  As  the 
Mood  loses  its  oxygen  it  becomes  darker  in  color  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  oxyhemoglobin  has  been  transformed  into  hemoglobin  (or  reduced 
hemoglobin).  At  the  same  time  in  the  tissue  capillaries  the  blood  takes 
up  excretory  products  from  the  tissues,  the  chief  of  which  is  carbon 
&mie.  This  carbon  dioxide  is  present  in  the  blood  mainly  as  carbonic 
acid  and  sodium  acid  carbonate;  a  small  amount  is  probably  combined 
with  the  proteins  of  the  plasma.  We  now  have  so-called  venous  blood. 
This  is,  in  turn,  carried  to  the  lungs   where  the  carbon  dioxide  is 

[changed  for  oxygen  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
The  white  corpuscles  (or  leucocytes)  of  human  blood  differ  from 
ered  corpuscles  (or  erythrocytes)  in  many  particularSp  such  as  being 
somewhat  larger  in  size,  in  containing  at  least  a  single  nucleus  and  in 
possessing  ameboid  movement  (see  Plate  IV,  opposite  page  255). 
They  are  typical  animal  cells  and  therefore  contain  the  foUowing  bodies 
which  are  customarily  present  in  such  cells;  Frokins^  fats,  glycogen ^ 
purine  bodies,  enzymes^  phosphatides,  kcilhin,  cholesterol,  inorganic  salts ^ 
wad  water.  Compound  proteins  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the  protein 
quota  of  leucocytes,  the  nucleoproteins  predominating.  Of  the  en- 
2>Tnes  present  the  proteolytic  are  the  most  important.  It  is  claimed^ 
that  there  are  iwo  proteolytic  enzymes  in  leucocytes,  one  active  in 
alkaline  solution  and  present  in  the  polynuclear  cells,^  and  the  other 

J&ur.  of  ExpcrimcfUal  Med,^  S;  Opie  &nd  Barker:  Ibid.t  g. 

ioD  of  different  types  of  leucocytes  see  "Da  Costa's  CUmcal  Hetoatology" 
volume.        ,   .  -  -        f 
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active  in  acid  medium  and  present  in  mononuclear  cells.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  granular  leucocytes  originate  in  the  bone  marrow,  whereis 
the  non-granular  leucocytes  (lymphocytes)  have  a  lymphatic  origin 
(lymph  glands  or  lymphoid  tissue) ;  this  matter  of  origin  is  uncertain. 
The  normal  number  of  leucocytes  in  human  blood  varies  between  5000 
and  10,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  The  ratio  between  the  leucocytes  and 
erythrocytes  is  about  i :  350-500.  A  leucocytosis  is  said  to  exist  when 
the  number  of  leucocytes  is  increased  for  any  reason.  Leucocytoses 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  physiological  and  the 
pathological.  Under  the  physiological  form  would  be  classed  those 
leucocytoses  accompanying  pregnancy,  parturition  and  digestion,  as  wdl 
as  those  due  to  mechanical  and  thermal  influences.  The  leucocytoses 
spoken  of  as  pathological  are  the  inflammatory,  infectious,  post-hemor- 
rhagic,  toxic  and  experimental  forms,  as  well  as  the  type  of  leucocytosis 
which  accompanies  malignant  disease. 

The  blood  plates  (platelets  or  plaques)  are  round  or  oval  colorless 
discs  which  possess  a  diameter  about  one-third  as  great  as  that  of  the 
erythrocytes.  Upon  treatment  with  certain  reagents,  e,g.^  artificial 
gastric  juice,  they  may  be  separated  into  a  homogeneous,  non-refractive 
portion  and  a  granular,  refractive  portion.  The  blood  plates  are 
associated  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  This  relationship  is  not 
completely  understood  at  present. 

The  hemoconein  or  so-called  "blood  dust"  is  made  up  of  round 
granules  which  usually  have  a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  i  micron. 
The  serum  of  normal  as  well  as  of  pathological  blood  contains  these 
granules.  They  were  first  described  by  Mtiller  to  whom  they  appeared 
as  highly  refractile  granules  possessed  of  Brownian  movement.  The 
"blood  dust"  is  apparently  not  concerned  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  granules  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  acetic  add 
and  are  not  blackened  by  osmic  acid.  According  to  Mttller,  the  gran- 
ules making  up  the  so-called  "blood  dust"  constitute  a  new  organized 
constituent  of  the  blood,  whereas  other  investigators  believe  them  to  he 
merely  free  granules  from  certain  of  the  forms  of  leucocytes.  They 
appear  to  possess  no  clinical  significance. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  are  not  fully 
understood.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  and  each  has  its 
adherents.  The  theory  which  appears  to  be  fully  as  firmly  founded 
upon  experimental  evidence  as  any  is  the  following:  Blood  contains  a 
zymogen  called  prothrombin  which  combines  with  the  calcium  salts 
present  to  form  an  enzyme  known  as  thrombin  or  fibrin^fermenl.  When 
blood  is  drawn  from  a  vessel  the  fibrin-ferment  at  once  acts 
upon  the  fibrinogen  present  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  fibrin. 
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fibrin  forms  in  shreds  throughout  the  blood  mass  and,  hold- 
ing the  form  elements  of  the  blood  Ti\athin  its  meshes,  serves  to  pro- 
duce the  typical  blood  clot.     The  fibrin  shreds  gradually  contract,  the 
et  assumes  a  jelly-like  appearance   and   the  yellowish   serum  ex- 
es.   If,  immediately  upon  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  body, 
the  fluid  be  rapidly  stirred  or  thoroughly  **  whipped*'  with  a  bundle  of 
Koarse  strings,  twigs  or  a  speciaDy  constructed  beater,  the  fibrin  shreds 
^rill  not  form  in  a  network  throughout  the  blood  mass  but  instead  will 
cling  to  the  device  used  in  beating.     In  this  way  the  fibrin  may  be 
removed  and  the  remaining  fluid  is  termed  defihrinated  blood.     The 
above  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows: 
I,  Prothrombin  +  Calcium  Salts  =  Thrombin  (or  Fibrin-ferment) . 
IL  Thrombin  (or  Fibrin-ferment)  +  Fibrinogen  =  Fibrin. 
Howell*  has  suggested  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  above  theory. 
He  says:  "In  the  circulating  blood  we  find  as  constant  constituents 
^hrimgen^  prothrombin,  calcium  salts  and  aniiihrombin.    The  last-named 
substance  holds  the  prothrombin  in  combination  and  thus  prevents  its 
conversion  or  activation  to  thrombin.     When  the  blood  is  shed,  the 
disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  (platelets)  furnishes  material  (throm- 
boplastin) which  combines  with  the  antithrombin  and  liberates  the 
prothrombin;  the  latter  is  then  activated  by  the  calcium  and  acts  on 
the  fibrinogen.     According  to  this  view  the  actual  process  of  coagula* 
tion  involves  only  three  factors,  fibrinogen,  prothrombin  and  calcium- 
These  three  factors  exist  normally  in  the  circulating  blood  but  are 
prevented  from  reacting  by  the  presence  of  antithrombin." 

The  question  as  to  whether  menstrual  blood  coagulates  has  caused 
much  discussion.     The  most  recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  it 
does  not  coagulate  because  of  the  removal  of  fibrin-ferment  and  fibrinogen 
from  such  blood  by  the  endometrium  or  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.^ 
Among  the  medico-legal  tests  for  blood  are  the  following:   (i) 
licroscopical  identification  of  the  erythrocytes,  (2)  spectroscopic  iden- 
fication  of  blood  solutions,  (3)  the  guaiac  test,  (4)  the  benzidine  reac- 
^^^  (5)  preparation   of  hemin  crystals,  (6)  Bordet  reaction  (^*bio- 
pca]"  blood  test).    This  last  test  is  the  most  satisfactory  medico- 
gal  test  for  blood. 

Up  to  within  recent  times  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  an  absolute 
(ffierentiation  of  human  blood.  The  so-called  '^biologicaF'  blood  test 
has,  howe\'er,  made  such  a  differentiation  possible.  This  test,  known  as 
the  Bordet  reaction,  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  blood  serum  of  an 

'HoweU:  Amcrkan  Journal  of  Physiology,  ag,  187,  1911. 
*Be!l:  Jeur,  PaiL  and  Bad.^  18,  No.  4,  1914. 
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animal  into  which  has  been  injected  the  blood  of  another  animal  d 
different  species  develops  the  property  of  agglutinating  and  dissdviog 
erythrocytes  similar  to  those  injected,  but  exerts  this  influence  upon 
the  blood  from  no  other  species.  The  antiserum  used  in  this  test  is 
prepared  by  injecting  rabbits  with  5-10  c.c.  of  human  deflbrinated 
blood,  at  intervals  of  about  four  days,  until  a  total  of  between  50  and  80 
c.c.  has  been  injected.  After  a  lapse  of  one  or  two  weeks  the  animal  is 
bled,  the  serum  collected,  placed  in  sterile  tubes  and  preserved  for  use  as 
needed.  In  examining  any  speci&c  solution  for  human  blood  it  is  simidy 
necessary  to  combine  the  antiserum  and  the  solution  under  examination 
in  the  proportion  of  i :  100  and  place  the  mixture  at  37*^0.  If  human 
blood  is  present  in  the  solution  a  turbidity  will  be  noted  and  this  wiD 
change  within  three  hours  to  a  distinctly  flocculent  precipitate.  This 
antiserum  will  react  thus  with  no  other  known  substance. 

Of  the  other  five  blood  tests  mentioned  the  last  two  named  arc 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  They  give  equally 
reliable  results  with  fresh  blood  and  with  blood  from  dots  or  stains 
of  long  standing,  provided  the  latter  have  not  been  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  or  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  long  period.  The  technic 
of  the  tests  is  simple  and  the  formation  of  the  dark  brown  or  chocolate- 
colored  crystals  of  hemin  or  the  production  of  the  green  or 
blue  color  with  benzidine  is  indisputable  proof  of  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  fluid,  clot  or  stain  examined.  The  weak  point  of  the  tests, 
medico-legally,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  differentiate  betweai 
human  blood  and  that  of  certain  other  species  of  animal. 

The  guaiac  test  (see  page  266),  although  generally  considered  less 
accurate  than  the  hemin  test,  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  more  delicate  test 
than  the  hemin  test,  if  properly  performed.  One  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  in  the  manipulation  of  this  test  is  the  use  of  a  guaiac  solution 
which  is  too  concentrated  and  which,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  aqueous  blood  solution,  causes  the  separation  of  a  voluminous 
precipitate  of  a  resinous  material  which  may  obscure  the  blue  colora- 
tion; this  is  particulary  true  of  the  test  when  used  for  the  examination 
of  blood  stains.  A  solution  of  guaiac  made  by  dissolving  i  gram  of  the 
resin  in  60  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  is  very  satisfactory  for  general  use. 
The  test  is  frequently  objected  to  upon  the  ground  that  various  other 
substances,  e.g,,  milk,  pus,  saliva,  etc.,  respond  to  the  test  and  that  it 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  a  specific  test  for  blood  and  is  of  value 
only  in  a  negative  sense.  We  have  demonstrated  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion, however,  that  many  samples  of  milk  give  the  blue  color  upon  the 
addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac  resin  without  the  addition  of 
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hydrogen  peroxide  or  old  turpentine.  It  has  also  been  shown*  that 
those  milks  which  respond  positively,  fail  to  do  so  after  boiling.  In  the 
case  of  blood  the  test  is  positive  both  before  and  after  boiling  the  blood 
for  15-20  seconds.  Pos  does  not  respond  after  boiling.  Old,  partly 
putrified  pus  gives  the  test  even  without  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  or  old  turpentine,  whereas  fresh  pus  responds  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Saliva  gives  a  positive  reaction  only  in 
case  blood  or  pus  is  present.  Certain  plant  extracts  give  the  test  before 
but  not  after  boiling  for  15-20  seconds,  Buckmaster  has  advocated 
the  use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacomc  acid  instead  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  guaiac  resin.  He  claims  that  he  was  able  to  produce  the 
blue  color  upon  the  addition  of  the  guaiaconic  acid  to  milk  only  when 
the  sample  of  milk  tested  was  brought  from  the  country  in  slerile  bottles^ 
and  further,  that  no  sample  of  London  milk  which  he  examined  responded 
to  the  test.  In  the  application  of  the  guaiac  test  to  the  detection  of 
blood «  he  states  that  he  was  able  to  detect  laktd  blood  when  present  in 
the  ratio  1:5,000,000  and  unlaked  blood  when  present  in  the  ratio 
i:i,ooo»ooo.  This  author  considers  the  guaiac  test  to  be  far  more 
trustworthy   than   is   generally   believed. 

Lymph  may  be  considered  as  the  *' middle  man"  in  the  transactions 
between  blood  and  tissues.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  the  nutritive 
material  and  oxygen  transported  by  the  blood  for  the  tissues  is  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  those  tissues  and  thus  utilized.  In  the 
further  fulfillment  of  its  function,  the  Ijonph  bears  from  the  tissues 
water,  salts  and  the  products  of  the  activity  and  catabolism  of  the 
tissues  and  passes  these  into  the  blood.  Lj-mph,  therefore^  exercises 
the  function  of  a  *'go-between**  for  blood  and  tissues.  It  bathes  every 
active  tissue  of  the  animal  body,  and  is  believed  to  have  its  origin  partly 
in  the  blood  and  partly  in  the  tissues. 

In  chemical  characteristics,  lymph  resembles  blood  plasma.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  termed  **  blood  without  its  red  corpuscles."  Lymph  from 
the  thoracic  duct  of  a  fasting  animal  or  from  a  large  lymphatic  vessel  of 
a  well-nourished  animal  is  of  a  variable  color  (colorless,  yellowish  or 
slightly  reddish)  and  alkaline  in  reaction  to  litmus.  It  contains 
fibrinogen,  fibrin-ferment  and  leucocytes  and  coagulates  slowly,  the  clot 
being  less  firm  and  bulky  than  the  blood  clot.  Serum  albumin  and 
serum  globulin  are  both  present  in  lymph,  the  albumin  predominating 
in  a  ratio  of  about  3  or  4:  i.  The  principal  inorganic  salts  are  sodium 
salts  (chloride  and  carbonate),  whereas  the  phosphates  of  potassium, 
calcium,  magnesium  and  iron  are  present  in  smaller  amount. 

Substances  w^hich  stimulate  the  flow  of  lymph  are  termed  lympka-^ 
'Lcarv:  Private  commumcatioD. 
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gogues.  Such  substances  as  sugar,  urea,  certain  salts  (especiafly 
sodium  chloride),  peptone,  egg  albumin,  extracts  of  dogs'  liver  and 
intestine,  crab  muscles  and  blood  leeches  are  included  in  this  class. 

In  a  fasting  animal,  the  lymph  coming  from  the  intestine  is  a  dear, 
transparent  fluid  possessing  the  characteristics  already  outlined.  After 
a  meal  containing  fat  has  been  ingested,  this  intestinal  lymph  is  white 
or  **  milky/*  This  is  termed  chyk  and  is  essentially  l)Tnph  possessing  an 
abnormally  high  (5-15  per  cent)  content  of  emulsified  fat.  This  chyle 
is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  of  the  intestine  and  transported  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Apart  from  the  fat  value,  the  composition 
of  lymph  and  chyle  are  similar. 

Experiments  on  Blood 

1.  Defibrinated  Ox-blood 

1.  Reaction^ — Moisten  red  and  blue  litmus  papers  with  10  per  cent  sodittA_ 
chloride  solution  and  test  the  reaction  of  the  defibrinated  blood.    Test  by  i 
red  paper  also. 

2.  Microscopical  Examination. — Examine  a  drop  of  deibrinated  blood  und 
the  microscope.    Compare  the  objects  you  observe  with  Plate  IV,  opposite  pag^~ 
3SJ-    Repeat  the  test  with  a  drop  of  your  own  blood* 

3.  Specific  Gravity, — Determme  the  specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  specific  gravity  spindle.  Compare  this  result  with 
the  specific  gravity  as  detennined  by  Hammerschlag's  method  in  the  next 
experiment. 

4.  Specific  Gravity  by  Hammerschlag's  Method.— Fill  an  ordinary  urinom- 
eter  cylinder  about  one-half  full  of  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzene,  havinl 
a  specific  gravity  of  approximately  1.050.  Into  this  mixture  allow  a  drop  of  tbe 
blood  under  examination  to  fall  from  a  pipette  or  directly  from  the  finger  in  c&se 
fresh  blood  is  being  examined.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  large  a  drop 
of  blood  and  to  keep  the  drop  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cyl- 
inder. If  ^e  blood  drop  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel^  thus  showing  it  to  be 
of  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  surrounding  fluid,  add  chloroform  until  the 
blood  drop  remains  suspended  in  the  mixture.  Stir  carefully  with  a  glass  rod 
after  adding  the  chlorofomi.  If  the  blood  drop  rises  to  the  surface  upon  beiiig 
introduced  into  the  mixturep  thus  showing  it  to  be  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  the 
su^ounding  fluid,  add  benzene  until  the  blood  drop  remains  suspended  in  the 
mixture.  Stir  with  a  glass  rod  after  the  benzene  is  added«  After  the  blood 
drop  has  been  brought  to  a  suspended  position  in  the  mixture  by  means  of  one  or 
more  additions  of  chloroform  and  benzene  this  final  mixture  should  be  filtered 
through  muslin  and  Its  specific  gravity  accurately  determined.  What  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood  under  examination? 

5.  Tests  for  Various  Constituents. — Place  10  c,c,  of  defibrinated  blood  in  an 
evaporating  dish,  dilute  with  100  ex.  of  water  and  heat  to  boiling.  Is  there  any 
coagulation,  and  if  so  what  bodies  form  the  coagulum?  At  the  boiling-point 
acidulate  slightly  with  dilute  acetic  add.  Filter.  The  filtrate  should  be  clear 
and  the  coagulum  dark  brown.  Reserve  this  coagulu^.  What  body  gives  die 
coagulum  this  color?    Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  about  25  c.c,    filtering  off  any 
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edpitate  which  idaj  foim  in  the  process.     M&ke  ^e  foUowiitg  tests  upon  the 

filtrate: 

(a)  Febling's  Test. — To  5  c.c,  of  the  neutralized  filtrate  add  5  drops  of  Feh- 
Eog's  solution  and  boil  one  minute* 

lb)  Chlorides,— To  a  small  amoimt  of  the  filtrate  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few 
ops  of  nitric  add  and  a  little  silver  nitrate.  In  the  presence  of  chloride,  a  white 
pfedpitate  of  silver  chloride  will  form. 

(c)  Phosphates. — Test  for  phosphates  by  nitric  acid  and  molybdate  solution 
ttcording  to  directions  given  on  page  59. 

(d)  Proteose  and  Peptone*— Test  a  small  amount  of  the  solution  for  pro- 
teose and  peptone  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  according  to  directions 
^m  on  page  1 20. 

(e)  Crystallization  of  Sodium  Chloride. — Place  the  remainder  of  the  filtrate 
b  a  watch  glass  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath.  Examine  the  crystals  under 
fkt  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  in  Fig.  86^  page  271* 

6.  Test  for  Iron. — Incinerate  a  small  portion  of  the  coagulum  from  the  last 
experiment  (5)  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Cool,  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  test  for  iron  by  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  ammonium  thio- 
Cjinate.    Which  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  contains  the  iron? 


J 


Fig.  Sj.^Effect  ov  Water  on  Ervthkocytes. 

~f.  Hemolysis  (**Laky  Blood").— Note  the  opacity  of  ordinary  defibrinated 
Place  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  blood  in  a  test-tube  and  add  wafer, 
i  Httle  at  a  time,  until  the  blood  is  rendered  transparent.  Hemolysis  has  taken 
plice.  How  does  the  water  act  in  causing  this  transparency?  Examine  a  drop 
of  bemolyzed  blood  under  the  microscope.  How  does  its  oucroscopical  appear- 
tnce  differ  from  that  of  unaltered  blood?  What  other  agents  may  be  used  to 
bfing  about  hemolysis? 

S.  Osmotic  Pressure. — ^Place  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  in  each  of 
^C€  test-tubes.  Hemolyze  the  blood  in  the  first  tube  according  to  directionB 
Ijven  in  the  last  experiment  (7) :  add  an  equal  volume  of  isotonic  (o.q  per  cent) 
sodium  chloride  to  the  blood  in  the  second  tube,  and  an  equal  volume  of  10  per 
cent  sodium  chloride  to  the  blood  in  the  third  tube.  Mix  thoroughly  by  shaking 
and  after  a  few  moments  examine  a  drop  from  each  of  the  three  tubes  under  the 
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reaction  very  carefully.    They  suggest  a  new  procedure  in  preparing  the 
reagent^  and  in  conducting  the  test. 

The  test  follows:  Into  a  perfectly  dean  dry  test-tube  faitroduce  14  tx, 
benzidine  solution/  add  0.2  cc  of  water  or  i^adal  acetic  add,  then  i  cc  of  tha 
fluid  to  be  tested  and  finally  04  cc  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide.  Notetha 
appearance  of  a  blue  color,  which  reaches  its  wfTiminw  |n  five  to  six  miwitfiB. 

The  acetic  acid  keeps  the  benzidine  in  solution.  An  excess  dimin- 
ishes the  delicacy  of  the  reagent. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  supplies  oxygen  for  the  reaction  and  also  bleadies 
the  blue  color.  An  exdess  of  peroxide  interferes  with  the  reaction  by 
destroying  the  catalytic  power  of  the  blood  and  by  reacting  with  the 
benzidine  itself,  with  the  formation  of  products  which  appear  to  have 
an  inhibitory  action.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  peroxide  be  added 
last. 

The  benzidine  solution  should  be  dilute.  Such  solutions  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  and  permit  the  detection  of  blood  when  present  in  ratio 
1:5,000,000. 

15.  Hemin  Test— (a)  Teichmann's  Method.— Place  a  veiy  small  drop  of 
blood  on  a  microscopic  slide,  add  a  minute  grain  of  sodiun  chloride'  and  care- 
fully evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  low  flame.  Put  a  cover-f^ass  In  place,  run 
underneath  it  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  add  and  wum  genfly  until  the  f  ormati(m  of 
gas  bubbles  is  noted.  Add  another  drop  of  gladal  acetic  add,  cool  the  preptn- 
tion,  examine  under  the  microscope  and  compare  tlie  crystals  with  those  shownin 
Figs.  84  and  85. 

The  hemin  crystals  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  hemoglobin 
of  the  blood.  What  are  the  steps  involved  in  this  process  ?  The  hemin 
crystals  are  also  called  Teichmann's  crystals.  Is  thb  an  absolute  test 
for  blood?  Is  it  possible  to  differentiate  between  human  blood  and  the 
blood  of  other  species  by  means  of  the  hemin  test? 

(b)  Nippe's  Method.' — Spread  a  small  drop  of  blood  on  a  slide  In  the  fdrm  of 
a  fihn  and  evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  low  flame.  Now  add  2  drops  of  a  sofaitioa 
containing  o.i  gram  each  of  potassium  chloride,  iodide  and  bromide  in  100  cc 
of  glacial  acetic  add.  Place  a  cover-glass  in  podtion  and  heat  geilfly  over  a  10^ 
flame  until  gas  bubbles  form  and  the  solution  boils.  Run  i-a  drops  of  there- 
agent  underneath  the  cover-glass  and  examine  under  a  microscope.  ComptfO 
the  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Figs.  84  and  85. 

This  method  is  more  rapid  than  Teichmann's  method  and  crystals 

^  Benzidine  solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Place  4.33  cc.  of  gladal  acetic  add  in 
a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  warm  to  50°  and  add  0.5  gram  of  benzidine.  Heat  the  A^^^ 
eight  to  ten  minutes  in  water  at  50*^.  To  the  resultant  solution  add  19  cc  of  distilled 
water.    This  solution  may  be  kept  for  several  days  without  deterioratioii. 

*  Buckmaster  considers  the  use  of  potassium  chloride  preferable. 

•  Nippe:  Deut.  med.  Woch,,  38,  2222,  191 2. 
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MO  to  three  minutes.    A  blue  color  uidicates  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  solution 
Bder  ezamioation.     In  case  there  is  insufficient  blood  to  yield  a  blue  color  under 

wese  conditions,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  should  be  added  and  the  tube 

gently  shaken,  wbercuixm  a  blue  coloration  will  appear  in  the  upper  alcohol- 

turpeDtine  layer. 
A  control  test  should  always  be  made,  using  water  in  place  of  the  solution  under 

eonuDation.     In  the  detection  of  very  minute  traces  of  blood  only  3-5  drops  of 

Ik  guaiac  solution  should  be  employed. 

13.  Ortbo -toll din  Test  (Ruttan  and  Hardisty),*— To  i  ex.  of  a  4  per  cent 
gjidtl  acetic  acid  solution  of  o-tolidin-  in  a  test-tube  add  i  ex.  of  the  solution 
onder  examination  and  i  ex.  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  the  presence 
of  blood  a  bluish  color  develops  (sometimes  rather  slowly)  and  persists  for  some 
dme  (several  hours  in  some  instances). 

This  test  is  said  to  be  as  sensitive  for  the  detection  of  occult  blood 
in  feces  and  stomach  contents  as  is  the  benzidine  reaction.  It  is  also 
d^ed  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  urine  than  any  other  blood  test. 
The  acetic  acid  solution  may  be  kept  for  one  month  with  no  reduction 
b  delicacy. 

14.  Benzidine  Reaction.^This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the 
reactions  for  tbe  detection  of  blood.  Different  benzidine  prepara- 
tions vary  greatly  in  their  sensitiveness,  however.  Inasmuch  as  ben- 
zidine solutions  change  readily  upon  contact  with  light  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

The  test  is  performed  as  follows:  To  a  saturated  solution  of  b€n2idine  in 
ikohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid  add  an  equal  volume  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide 
lad  1  c,c.  of  the  solution  under  examination.  If  the  ouxture  is  not  already  acid 
noder  it  so  with  acetic  add,  and  note  the  appearance  of  a  green  or  blue  color. 
A  Goatrol  test  should  be  made  substituting  water  for  the  solution  under 
examination. 

The  hemoglobin  decomposes  the  hydrogen  peroxide  (catalysis)  and 
the  liberated  oxygen  oxidizes  the  benzidine.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
benzidine  reaction  is  greater  when  applied  to  aqueous  solutions  than 
vhen  applied  to  the  urine.  According  to  Ascarelli"  the  benzidine  reac- 
^  serv^es  to  detect  blood  when  present  in  a  dilution  of  1:3,000,000. 
Walter*  has  also  shown  the  test  to  be  very  delicate,  and  claims  it  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  guaiac  test. 

Lyie,  Curtman   and   Marshall^   have   investigated   the  benzidine 

'Ruttan  and  Uardlsty:  Canadian  Medical  Ass*n  Journal,  Nov.,  1913;  also  Biochemical 

*Na,   ''''''*  NH, 

CfH^— CfH^. 

CH,  CH, 

'Ascuelli:  71  ^olidin  sez,  prat.^  1909. 

'Wilier;  Deui,  med.  Wock.,  36,  p.  309. 

^i-yte^  Curtman  and  Marshall:  Jour.  Bial,  Chem^t  19,  445,  1914. 
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of  inorganic  chlorides  are  not  formed.    In  Teichmann's  method  crysUii 
of  sodium  chloride  often  obscure  the  hemin  crystals. 

(c)  Atkinson  and  Kendall* s  Method. — ^Introduce  a  small  amount  of  the  solutki 
under  examination  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  add  sodium  chloride  and  f^tdil 
acetic  acid  as  in  Teichmann's  method,^  fuse  or  tightly  plug  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
and  heat  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  boiling  water-bath.'  Remove  the  tube  and  penoit 
it  to  cool  to  room  temperature  spontaneously.  When  the  tube  has  cooled,  breik 
it  open,  transfer  the  contents  to  a  watch  gjiass  or  small  evaporating  dish  and  con- 
centrate on  a  water-bath  until  the  volimie  of  the  fluid  in  the  watch  glass  or  diih 
has  been  reduced  to  a  few  drops.  Transfer  a  drop  of  this  fluid  to  a  slide,  cover 
with  a  cover  slip,  allow  the  slide  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  examine  it  under  & 
microscope.  Compare  the  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Figs.  84  and  85,  page  369. 
In  case  crystals  of  sodium  chloride  (see  Fig.  86)  obstruct  the  view  of  the  henuD 
crystab,  dissolve  the  sodium  chloride  crystals  by  running  a  drop  of  water  under 
the  cover  slip. 

{d)  V.  Zeynek  and  Nencki^s  Method, — To  10  c.c.  of  defibrinated  blood  add  acetone 
imtil  no  more  precipitate  forms.  Filter  off  the  precipitated  protein  and  extract  it 
with  10  c.c.  of  acetone  made  acid  with  2-3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Place  a 
drop  of  the  resulting  colored  extract  on  a  slide,  immediately  place  a  cover-glass  in 
position  and  examine  under  the  microscope.  Upon  the  evaporation  of  the  acetone^ 
crystals  of  hemin  will*  form.  Larger  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
acetone  extract  about  one-half,  transferring  it  to  a  stoppered  vessel  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  overnight. 

{e)  Schalfijew^s  Method. — Place  20  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  add  in  a  small  beaker 
and  heat  to  8o®C.  Add  5  c.c.  of  strained  defibrinated  blood,  again  bring  the 
temperature  to  So^C,  remove  the  flame  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool.  Examine 
the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  reproduced  in 
Figs.  84  and  85,  page  269. 

16.  CataljTtic  Action.— To  about  xo  drops  of  blood  In  a  test-tube  add  twice  tiie 
volume  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  without  shaking.  The  mixture  foams.  Whit  is 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon? 

17.  Crystallization  of  Oxyhemoglobin.  Reicherf  s  Method.— Add  to  5  ex 
of  the  blood  of  the  dog,  horse,  guinea-pig,  or  rat,  before  or  after  laldng,  or  di- 
fibrinating,  from  i  to  5  per  cent  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  substance.  Pltce  & 
drop  of  this  oxalated  blood  on  a  slide  and  examine  under  the  microscope.  Tb» 
crystals  of  oxyhemoglobin  will  be  seen  to  form  at  once  near  the  margitt  of  lbs 
drop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  drop  may  be  a  solid  mass  of  cryitili* 
Compare  the  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Figs.  76  to  82,  pages  255  to  258. 

18.  Preparation  of  Hematin. — Place  100  c.c.  of  hemolyxed  {lakedf)  blood  in  a 
beaker  and  add  95  per  cent  alcohol  until  precipitation  ceases.  What  bodies  tie 
precipitated?  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  flask  and  boil  with  95  per  cent  alcoM 
previously  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Through  the  action  of  the  add  the 
hemoglobin  is  split  into  hematin  and  a  protein  body' called  globin.  Later  the 
"sulphuric  acid  ester  of  hematin"  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  the  alcohol.  Con- 
tinue heating  until  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  colored,  then  filter.  Partly  saturate 
the  filtrate  ^\ith  sodium  chloride  and  warm.     In  this  process  the  "hydrochloric add 

^  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  too  great  an  excess  of  these  reagents. 
*  This  process  insures  constancy  of  temperature  and  strength  of  reagenti. 
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of  hematin^'  is  formed.    Filter  and  dissolve  oa  tbe  filter  paper  by  sodium 

ate.     Save  this  alkaline  solution  of  Eematin  and  make  a  spectroscopic  ex* 

ation  later  after  becomiDg  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.     How 

5  the  spectrum  of  ox>'bemQglobin  differ  from  that  of  the  derived  atkali  hemaiin? 

19,  Preparation  of  Thrombin  (Howell),* — Prepare  fibrin  from  pig's  blood 
acwrding  to  directions  given  on  page  272*  Wash  the  fibrin  thoroughly  in  water 
U>  remove  hemoglobin.  Squeeze  out  the  water,  mince  the  fibrin  and  cover  with 
in  8  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  48  hours* 
FQter.  Precipitate  the  thrombin  (and  other  proteins)  from  the  filtrate  by  adding 
in  equal  volume  of  acetone.  Filter  the  mixture  rapidly  through  a  number  of 
mill  (25-50  ex.)  filters.  Spread  out  filter  papers  and  precipitate  and  dr^^  rapidly 
k  a  cuirent  of  cold  air.  Cut  the  dried  papers  into  smaH  pieces  and  treat  with  a 
loiume  of  water  equivalent  to  66  per  cent  of  the  8  per  cent  NaCl  previously  used. 
Alkiw  to  stand  one -half  hour  and  filter.     Shake  the  filtrate  with  chloroform 

-X5  c.c*  per  100  ex.  filtrate)  tmtil  on  settling  no  opalescence  is  developed  bj 


y 
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Fig.  86.— SoDnjM  Chloride, 


beitiog  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid.  Decant  the  liquid  and  evaporate 
00  watch  glasses  (2  c.c*  to  a  watch  glass)  in  a  current  of  air.  Thrombin  so  pre- 
ptred  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  a  desiccator. 

la.  Variation  in  Si2e  of  Er3rthrocyte8. — Prepare  two  small  funnels  with  filter 
pipers  such  as  are  used  in  quantitative  analysis*  Moisten  each  paper  with  physio- 
^0^^  (isotonic)  salt  solution.  Into  one  funnel  introduce  a  small  amount  of 
Mbrinated  cex  blood  and  into  the  other  funnel  allow  blood  to  drop  directly  from  a 
deapiuted  frog.  Note  that  the  Eltrale  from  the  ox  blood  is  colored,  whereas  that 
^n^m  the  frog  blood  is  colorless.  What  deduction  do  you  make  regarding  the 
rditivc  size  of  the  erythrocytes  in  ox  and  frog  blood?  Does  either  filtrate  dot? 
%? 

n.  Blood  Senini^ 

t«  Coagulation  Temperature. — Place  5  c.c*  of  undiluted  serum  in  a  test*tube 
>od  determine  its  temperature  of  coagulation  according  to  the  method  described 


*  Howetl:  Am.  Jour,  Physiol.^  32,  264,  191 3. 

*Fof  directioiis  as  to  preparalion  of  scrum,  see  "  Reagents  and  Solutions." 
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OB  page  10$.    Note  tlie  temperature  at  which  a  cloudinesB  occurs  as  well  as  tti 
temperature  at  which  coagulation  is  complete. 

2.  Precipitadou  by  AlcohoL— To  5  ex.  of  serum  in  a  test-tube  add  twice  the 
amount  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  ajid  thoroughly  mil  by  shaking*  Wluit  is  this  pre- 
cipitate? Make  a  confirmatory  test.  Test  the  alcoholic  filtrate  for  protek 
Explain  the  result. 

3.  Proteins  of  Blood  Serum.— Place  about  10  c.c.  of  serum  in  a  small 
rating  dish,  dilute  with  5  c.c.  of  water  and  heat  to  boiling.  At  the  boiling -point 
acidify  slightly  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Of  what  does  this  coag;ulum  coasUt? 
Filter  off  the  coagulum  (reserve  the  filtrate)  and  test  it  as  follows : 

(a)  MUlon^s  Reaction* — Make  the  test  according  to  directions  giTen  on 
98. 

(b)  Hopkins-Cole  Reaction. — ^Make  the  test  according  to  directioins  pyen  oa 
page  99. 

4.  Sugar  in  Serum. — To  5  c.c.  ol  the  neutralized  filtrate  from  Experiment  i 
add  5  drops  of  FehEng's  solution  and  boil  one  minute.     What  do  you  conclude? 

5*  Detection  of  Sodiimi  Chloride.— (a)  Test  a  little  of  the  filtrate  from  Ei- 
periment  3  for  chlorides,  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  (b)  Evapo- 
rate 5  ex.  of  the  filtrate  from  Experiment  5  in  a  watch  glass  on  a  water-batk 
Examine  the  crystals  and  compare  them  with  those  reproduced  in  Fig.  86,  p.  27 l 

6.  Separation  of  Serum  Globulin  and  Serum  Albumin. — Place  10  ex.  of  blood 
serum  in  a  small  beaker  and  saturate  with  magnesium  sulphate.  What  is 
this  precipitate?  Filter  it  off  and  acidify  the  filtrate  slightly  with  acetic  add. 
What  is  this  second  precipitate?  Filter  this  precipitate  off  and  test  the  filtrate  by 
the  biuret  test.    What  do  you  conclude? 

m.  Blood  Plasma 

1.  Preparation  of  Oialated  Plasma*    Allow  arterial  blood  to  run  into  an 
volume  of  0.2  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate  solution, 

2.  Preparation  of  Fibrinogen. — To  25  c.c.  of  oxalated  plasma  add  an 
volume  of  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution.  Note  the  precipitation  of  fibrino- 
gen. Filter  off  the  precipitate  (reserve  the  filtrate)  and  test  it  by  a  protein  color 
test  (see  page  98). 

5.  Effect  of  Calcium  Salts* — Place  a  small  amount  of  oxalated  plasma  in  ft 
test-tube  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  calcium  chloride  solution, 
occurs?     Explain  it. 

4.  Preparation  of  Salted  Plasma.— Allow  arterial  blood  to  run  mto  an 
volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  or  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.    Keep  the  mixture  in  a  cool  place  for  about  24  hours, 

5,  Effect  of  Dilution.^Place  a  few  drops  of  salted  plasma  in  a  test*tiibe 
and  dilute  it  with  10-15  volumes  of  water.    What  do  you  observe?    Explain  it 

IV,  Fibrin 

r»  Preparation  of  Fibrin.— Allow  blood  to  flow  directly  from  the  animal  into 
a  vessel  and  rapidly  whip  it  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  twigs,  a  mass  of  strong  cordSi 
or  a  speciaUy  constructed  beater.  If  a  pure  fibrin  is  desired  it  is  not  best  to 
attempt  to  manipulate  a  large  volume  of  blood  at  one  time.  After  the  fibrin  lutf 
been  collected  it  should  be  freed  from  any  adhering  blood  clots  and  washed  ift 
water  to  remove  further  traces  of  blood.  The  pure  product  should  be  very  light 
in  color.     It  may  be  preserved  under  glycerol,  dilute  alcohol,  or  chlorofonn  water. 
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3.  Sohibilily. — Try  the  solubility  of  small  shreds  of  freshly  prepared  fibrin 
in  water,  dilute  add  and  alkali. 

3.  Millon^s  Reaction*^ — Make  the  test  according  to  directions  given  on  page 

4-  Glyoxylic  Add  Reaction  (HopMns^Cole).— Make  the  test  according  to 
directions  given  on  page  99. 

5.  Biuret  Test. — Make  the  test  according  to  directions  ^ven  on  page  100. 


V,  Detection  of  Blood  in  Stains  on  Cloth,  Etc. 

I.  Identification  of  Corpuscles. — If  the  stain  under  examination  is  on  cloth 
a  portion  should  be  extracted  with  a  few  drops  of  glycerol  or  physiological  (0.9  per 
cent)  sodium  chloride  solution*  A  drop  of  this  solution  should  then  be  eiamined 
under  the  microscope  to  determine  if  corpuscles  are  present. 

3.  Tests  on  Aqueous  Extract.— A  second  portion  of  the  stain  should  be 
extracted  with  a  small  amount  of  water  and  the  following  tests  made  upon  the 
aqueous  extract : 

(a)  Hemochromogen.— Make  a  small  amount  of  the  extract  alkaline  by 
potassium  hydroxide  or  sodium  hydroxide^  and  heat  until  a  brownish -green  color 
results*  Cool  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide  or  Stokes'  reagent 
(gee  page  301)  and  make  a  spectroscopic  examination.  Compare  the  spectrum 
with  that  of  hemochromogen  (see  Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  H).  HanMn^  has 
suggested  a  test  based  upon  the  formation  of  cyanhemochromogen  and  the 
microspectroscopical  demonstration  of  the  spectrum  of  this  compound. 

(b)  Hemin  Test — Make  this  test  upon  a  small  drop  of  the  aqueous  extract 
according  to  the  directions  given  on  page  268. 

(c)  Guaiac  Test— Make  this  test  on  the  aqueous  extract  according  to  the 
'  directions  given  on  page  266.    The  guaiac  solution  may  also  be  applied  directly 

to  the  stain  without  previous  extraction  in  the  following  manner :  Moisten  the 
.  stain  with  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  several  minutes,  add  an  alcoholic 
^•olulion  of  guaiac  (strength  about    i :  60)  and  a  little  hydrogen  peroxide  or  old 

turpentine.     The  customary  blue  color  wDl  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  blood. 

(d)  Benzidine  Reaction. — Make  this  test  according  to  directions  given  on 
page  267. 

(e)  Add  Hematin. — If  the  stain  fails  to  dissolve  in  water  extract  with  acid 
'  alcohol  and  examine  the  spectrum  lor  absorption  bands  of  acid  hematin  (see 

Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  II), 

*  Hankiii:  Brii,  Mtd,  Jour,,  p.  1261,  1Q06. 
Sutheriand  and  Mitra:  Biochemical  Journal^  S,  126,  1914. 
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BLOOD  ANALYSIS 

The  study  of  the  composition  of  the  blood  under  various  normal  ai 
pathological  conditions  has  received  great  impetus  from  the  developme 
of  methods  for  blood  analysis  which  require  but  small  amounts 
material  and  yet  give  accurate  results.  Many  facts  of  physiologic 
as  well  as  clinical  importance  have  thus  been  made  available.  Son 
typical  examples  of  data  obtained  in  this  way  are  given  in  the  table  ( 

COMPOSITION  OF  NORMAL  BLOOD  AND  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  CERTAD 
PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS^ 


Normal 

Chronic 
nephritis 

Uremia 

Early 
dUbetet 

Severe 
diabetes 

Moderate 
acidosis 

Severe 
acidosis 

Gout 

up«^aS 

Totol  solids, 
percent 

ao.o 

13-19 

ia-i8 

. 

iT-ao 

X9-ax 

Total   N.  per 
cent. 

3.0 

2.S-3.0 

x.7-a.7 

1.8-2.9 

Non-protein 
N  . ., 

as-3S 

35-90 

OA—icn 

as-3S 

UreaN 

12-23 

16-70 

70-300 

Uric  acid. .... 

1-3 

1-4 

4-37 

3-6 

Creatinine 

0.7-1.3 

1-3        1        4-33 

Creatine. 

3 

S-30 

Amino-acidN. 

6-8 

8-16.0 

Ammonia  N.. 

o.i-o.a 

0.1-0.2 

0.2-1.0 

Sugar,  per  cent 

0.08-0. XI 

0.1-0.2 

0.15-0.30 

0.3-0.8  I 

i 

Acetone  + 
add 

O-I.O 

2-25 

x.5-ia 

xo-40 

^hrdroxy- 
butyric  acid. 

0-30 

S-25 

s-is 

10-100  1 

Alkali  reserve 
(cc.   CO«   in 
TOO  cc.  plas- 
ma   

77-53 

40-30 

Below 
30 

1 

1 



Cholesterol. . .  <   140-180 

I7rt-1<rt    1     TTA—lCn 

150-300 

500-3600  tto- 

Chlorides      as'                    1 

NaCl.percent|     0.65        0.55-0.750.45-065 

0.60 

1 



Acid     soluble 
phosphorus. . 

1          i         r         1 

2-6             3-7              7-21 

Lipoid     phos- 
phorus   

6-12            8-13            8-30 

Fat.  per  cent . 

0.1-0.7' 

■3-18 

3-a9 

_ 

^  Results  are  expressed  as  milligrams  per  100  cc.  of  blood  unless  otherwise  W 
cated.  Some  of  the  figures  given  are  based  upon  but  few  analyses  and  may  not  be  entire 
characteristic. 

*  A  short  time  after  a  meal  rich  in  fat  the  blood  may  contain  considerably  more  ftt 
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p.  274.  The  data  there  tabulated  have  been  compiled  from  the  work 
of  many  observers.* 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  chronic  nephritis  the  principal  change  is  in 
the  urea  and  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the  blood  which  may  increase 
considerably.  In  severe  cases  associated  with  uremia  the  retention  of 
these  fonns  of  nitrogen  may  be  very  great  and  there  is  a  consequent 
rise  in  the  blood  content  which  may  amount  to  1000  per  cent  or  more. 
In  uremia  there  is  likewise  a  great  increase  in  other  individual  nitroge- 
nous components  of  the  blood  such  as  uric  acid,  creatinine,  creatine, 
amino-acid  nitrogen,  and  even  of  ammonia.  The  increase  in  creatinine 
has  been  shown  by  Myers  and  Fine  and  others  to  be  significant,  inas- 
much as  this  increase  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  other  types  of  nephritis. 
Uric  acid  is  greatly  increased  in  uremia  and  may  be  very  much  higher 
than  in  gout*  Associated  with  uremia  there  is  ordinarily  an  acidosis. 
There  may  be  an  increase  in  the  sugar  of  the  blood  and  a  very  great 
increase  of  the  acetone  bodies  present.  An  increase  is  also  generally 
found  in  cholesterol  and  in  the  various  forms  of  phosphorus  of  the  blood. 

In  diabetes  the  most  noteworthy  changes  are  in  the  content  of  glucose 
and  of  acetone  bodies.  Glucose  may  be  increased  above  the  normal 
(about  0,1  per  cent)  to  0.15-0.80  per  cent*  The  increase  in  acetone, 
diacetic  acid  and  hydroxybutyric  acid  is  very  marked  in  comparison 
with  the  minute  amounts  found  in  normal  blood.  There  may  also  be 
an  increase  in  fat  and  other  lipoids  in  severe  diabetes. 

In  moderate  acidosis  the  ** alkali  reserve"  measured  in  terms  of 
carbon  dioxide  may  range  from  40  to  30  volumes  per  cent,  whereas 
values  below  30  are  met  with  in  severe  acidosis  (see  Chapter  XVU). 

In  gout  the  characteristic  change  is  in  the  uric  acid  content  which  is 
almost  always  considerably  increased.  Other  forms  of  nitrogen  are 
affected  but  little.  In  arthritis  the  blood  may  also  be  high  in  uric  acid 
but  in  this  case  ordinarily  there  is  a  rise  in  non-protein  nitrogen  also. 

Lipemia  is  usually  associated  with  an  increased  sugar  content  of  the 
blood.  The  fat  content  in  this  condition  has  been  found  as  high  as  29 
per  cent*  There  is  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  cholesterol 
of  the  blood. 

In  cholelithiasis  there  appears  generally  to  be  a  fairly  marked 

*Thc  following  may  be  particularly  mentiooed:  Myers  and  Fine:  Jour,  Bioi.  Chtm,, 
ao,  3gi,  1915;  Post^dduatc^  1914-15;  reprinted  as  '* Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood 
in  Health  and  Disease,"  New  York,  19 15;  Folin  and  Denis:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem^t  i4t  29^ 
1913;  15,  46g,  1913;  17,  487,  1914;  Arch.  Int.  Mei.^  16,  ^^^  1915;  Christian,  Frothinghara 
and  Wood:  Am.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  150^  655,  1915;  Green wald:  Jour.  Bid.  Chem.^  21,  29,  1915; 
Van  Slyke  and  Meyer:  J&ur.  BUI.  Chem,^  i2t  399,  1912;  Bloor:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.t  23, 
117,  19J5;  Marriott:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  16,  293*  1913;  18,  507,  1914*1  Gettler  and  Baker: 
yMir.  Bi4>L  Chem.j  25^  iii,  1916;  Bock:  Jour,  Biol.  Ckem.,  29,  191,  1917;  Wilson  and  Plass: 
j0ur,  Bioi.  Ckem.,  29,  413.  1917;  Bamett:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  29,  459,  1917;  Hunter  and 
C&mpbcU:  Jour,  BioL  Chtm.f  ^St  169,  191S;  Stillman,  Van  Slyke,  CuUen  and  Fitz:  Jour, 
Biai.  CktM,,  30,  405,  1917. 
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increase  in  tlie  cholesterol  content  of  the  blood  and  this  determinati 
is  thus  of  diagnostic  aid.  Some  increase  may  also  be  found  in  otl 
disorders  as  in  nephritis,  severe  diabetes,  pregnancy^  arteriosclcri 

and  syphilis. 

Methods 

Non-protein  Nitrogen. — (a)  Colofimeirk  Method  oJFolin  and  Dmit} 
— Principle, — This  method,  which  is  simple  and  convenient,  depends 
upjon  the  removal  of  the  proteins  from  a  sample  of  blood  by  predpital 
tion  with  methyl  alcohol,  and  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  the  methy- 
alcohol  solution  (after  the  removal  of  the  proteins)  by  means  of  oxi- 
dation and  Nesslerization.  The  details  of  the  procedure  are  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner: 

Method  of  Drawing  Blood. — Attach,  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  pure  ( 
tubings  an  hypodermic  needle  about  t  mm.  in  diameter  and  25  mm.  in  le 
(previously  sterilized  and  paraffined)  to  the  tip  of  a  2  or  5  ex.  pipette*    Int 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette  (which  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry)  a  1 
pinch  of  powdered  potassiMm  oxalate,  and  allow  it  to  run  down  into  the  tip  and  I 
needle.    Attach  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette,  and  tof 
a  mouthpiece  consisting  of  a  short  tapering  glass  tube.    Place  a  pinchcock  i 
the  rubber  tube  near  the  top  of  the  pipette.    To  draw  the  blood » insert  the  ne 
into  the  vein  or  artery  and  regulate  the  flow  by  means  of  the  pinchcock  and  \ 
tion.     The  exact  quantity  of  blood  desired  is  thus  obtained  without  any  wa 
clotting. 

Method  of  Isolating  Non -protein  Nitrogen  Constituents. — Methyl  alcohol  I 
zinc  chloride  are  employed  as  precipitants  for  the  protein  materials  of  the  bU 
and  the  determination  of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  is  then  carried  out 
portion  of  the  methyl  alcohol  extract    The  procedure  is  as  foUows:  Tn 
the  blood,  as  soon  as  drawn,  to  a  measuring  flask  which  is  half  MIed  with  ] 
methyl  alcohol  (must  be  acetone  free).     Fill  to  the  mark  with  methyl  ab 
and  shake  thoroughly.     (If  2  c.c.  of  blood  are  taken,  25  c.c.  flasks  are  used  for  ( 
precipitation,  while  for  5  c,c.  of  blood  50  c.c*  flasks  are  used.)    Allow  the  i 
to  stand  for  at  least  two  hours  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  later,  filter  the  < 
tents  through  dry  filter  paper.    Add  2-3  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solutioai^ 
zinc  chloride  to  the  filtrate  and  filter  again  through  a  dry  filter  paper  after  a  J 
niinutes.     The  zinc  chloride  brings  down  an  appreciable  precipitate  and  the  1 
traces  of  coloring  matter,  so  that  the  second  filtrate  obtained  is  perfectly  colo 
and  clear.    This  filtrate  is  used  for  the  determination  of  non-protein  nitrog 

Trichloraceik  Acid  Madijkation. — Greenwald^  has  suggested 
use  of  trichloracetic  acid  as  the  precipitant  for  the  proteins -of  the  bio 
as  being  more  satisfactory  than  the  methyl  alcohol  and  zinc  chloridt 
The  objection  to  the  methyl  alcohol  is  that  some  of  the  amino-adds 
(creatine,  asparagine,  and  tyrosine)  are  insoluble  in  it  and  hence  j 

^  Folia  and  Dcnisr  /.  BioL  Chem,^  11,  527,  191a. 
'  Greenwald:  J,  BwL  Chem,,  31,  6 r,  1915. 
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dpitated  along  with  the  proteins.  These  acids  are  not  remov^ed  by  the 
trichloracetic  add.  Certain  nitrogenous  lipoid  substances  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  trichloracetic  acid  and  not  by  the  methyl  alcohoL  Green- 
wald  suggests  that  these  substances,  even  though  non-protein  in  char- 
acter, should  not  be  included  with  the  non-protein  nitrogen  of  the 
amino-adds  and  urea. 

Procedure. — Dilute  the  blood  to  ten  times  its  origLnal  volume  with  2.5  per 
cent  trichloracetic  acid  solution.  Let  stand  30  minutes  and  then  ilter.  Shake 
the  filtrate  with  about  4  grams  of  kaolin  per  100  c.c.  and  filter  agcdii«  An  aliquot 
of  this  final  filtrate  is  taken,  digested  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrogen  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way. 

Determination  of  Total  Non-protein  Nitrogen. ^Transfer  5  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic 
or  trichloracetic  acid  filtrate  to  a  large  Jena  test-tube  of  the  same  kind  as  is 
used  in  urine  analysis  (see  page  514).  Add  i  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  I  drop  of  kerosene,  and  a  small  pebble  or  glass  bead  to  prevent  bumping. 
Immerse  the  test-tube  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water  for  five  or  ten  minutes  to  drive 
off  the  methyl  alcohoL  When  the  alcohol  is  removed  add  i  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  i  gram  of  potassium  sulphate  and  i  drop  of  copper  sulphate 
solution*  Boil,  cool,  dilute  and  aerate  the  solution  as  described  in  the  determina- 
tion of  total  nitrogen  in  urine  (see  page  514),  except  that  the  ammonia  is  collected 
in  a  large  test-tube  instead  of  the  100  c.c.  flask.  Nesslerize  the  solution,  using 
7  to  8  c.c.  of  diluted  Nessler  reagent  (dilution  1:5),  dilute  to  25  or  50  c.c.  according 
to  the  amount  of  color,  and  compare  with  a  standard  solution  containing  i  mg* 
of  ammonia  nitrogen,  Nesslerized  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.  and  the  colorimeter 
prism  set  at  20  mm. 

Calculations. — If  5  ex.  of  blood  are  diluted  to  50  c.c.  and  10  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic 
or  trichloracetic  acid  extract  (equivalent  to  i  c.c.  of  blood)  are  used  for  the 
determination,  the  amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen  (as  milligrams  per  100  c.c. 

20 
of  the  blood)  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  formula  ^  X  D,  in  which  R  stands 

for  the  reading  of  the  unknown  and  D  represents  the  volume  to  which  its  am- 
monia has  been  diluted.     If  the  equivalent  of  0.4  c.c.  of  blood  has  been  taken 

for  the  determination  ^e  formula  p  X  D  is  used,  and  if  the  equivalent  of  0.5 

40 
cc*  of  blood  has  been  taken  the  formula  becomes  |.  X  D. 

(b)  Colorimeiric  Method  for  Finger  Blood. — Pnmiple, — Taylor  and 
HultOD*  have  suggested  a  modification  for  the  determination  of  non- 
protein nitrogen  using  from  4  to  8  drops  of  blood.  It  is  based  upon  the 
observation  of  Gulick*  that  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  potassium 
sulphate  does  not  appreciably  interfere  with  the  Nesslerization  of  solu- 
tions containing  ammomum  salts.  The  Nesslerization  is  accordingly 
carried  out  directly  upon  the  oxidized  material  without  removal  of  the 
ammonia  by  aspiration  or  distillation.  The  authors  use  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol  for  the  precipitation  of  proteins.     The  authors  claim 

*  A.  E*  Taylor  and  F.  Hulton:  /.  Biol.  Chem.^  22,  63, 191s*  '    ' 

'Gulick:  J.  BioL  Chem.j  18,  541*  1914-  ,  i,^ll 
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only  approximate  accuracy  for  the  method  and  the  small  amount  o( 
lipoid  nitrogen  included  with  the  other  non-protein  nitrogen  may  be 

disregarded. 

Procedure. — Place  10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether 
in  a  small  Erlenmeyer  Eask.  Stopper  and  weigh  the  flask  with  its  com 
Remove  the  stopper  and  allow  from  4  to  8  drops  of  blood  (depending  upon  tht 
amount  of  non-protein  nitrogen)  to  drop  from  the  finger  which  has  been  cleaned 
and  pricked  with  a  sharp  lance*  The  blood  should  drop  freely  when  the  hand  ii 
held  down.  Insert  the  stopper  and  weigh  the  fi^ask  and  contents.  The  increase 
in  weight  is  of  course  the  weight  of  blood.  Within  a  half -hour  filter  the  mixture 
into  the  digestion  flask  and  wash  the  filter  with  5  c.c.  of  alcohol-ether.  The 
filtrate  is  clear  and  practically  free  from  protein,  although  it  probably  containi 
traces  of  nitrogen-^containing  lipoids.  The  Kjeldahl  digestion  is  carried  out  in  i 
25  c.c.  long-neckedf  round -bottomed  Kjeldahl  flask^  the  neck  of  which  has  i 
crook  near  the  top.  Add  a  smaU  piece  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  several  ^asi 
beads,  and  drive  ofif  the  alcohol-ether  by  heating  on  a  hot  plate.  When  the  flask 
is  nearly  dry  add  i  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  not  more  than  300  or 
400  mg.  of  potassium  sulphate.  Then  place  the  flask  over  the  direct  flame  of  i 
micro-burner  (resting  the  bottom  of  the  flask  upon  an  asbestos  board  which  hast 
circular  perforation  a  little  smaller  than  the  circle  of  i  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
digestion  flask)  and  heat  until  the  mixture  is  colorless.  Transfer  the  digestion 
mixture  to  a  100  c.c.  flask,  neutralize  the  sulphuric  acid  with  about  3  c.c.  of  a  30 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydronde^  fill  the  flask  to  over  three-quarters  full 
with  ammoma-free  water,  and  add  5  c.c.  of  Winkler's  modification  of  Nessler'i 
solution  (see  page  626).  Dilute  to  mark  with  water  and  compare  the  color  in  the 
Buboscq  colorimeter  (see  Fig.  i68»  p.  515)  against  a  standard  solution  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate. 

3.  Urea.— The  Urease  Method,— Van  Slyke  and  Cullen's'  Modification  of 
Marshall's  Method.^ 

Principle.— See  Urease  Method,  Chapter  XXVII. 

Procedure*— Rim  3  c.c  of  fresh  blood  (carefully  measured  with  an  accurate 
pipette)  into  a  100  c.c.  test-tube  containing  i  ex.  of  a  j  per  cent  solution  of  potu- 
simn  citrate  (to  prevent  clotting).  Add  0.5  c.c.  of  the  urease  solution'  and  2  or  3 
drops  of  caprylic  alcohol  (to  prevent  foaming) «*  After  ten  minutes  add  15  c.c 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  drive  off  the  ammonia  by 
aspiration  into  another  tube  containing  15  ex.  of  hundredth-normal  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  hundredth-normal  sodium 
hydroxide  or  potassium  hydroxide/  using  methyl  red  or  alizarin  as  indicator. 

Calculations.— Each  cubic  centimeter  of  acid  neutralized  indicates  o.oi  gram 
of  urea  per  100  c.c.  of  blood,  or  0.00467  gram  of  urea  nitrogen  per  100  c.c.  of  blood 
En  case  the  blood  should  be  one  of  the  rare  samples  containing  over  0.15  per  cent 
of  urea,  all  the  acid  wiU  be  neutralize d^  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 

1  Van  Slyke  and  CuHen:  /,  Am,  Mtd,  Ass'n,  62,  1558,  1914. 
'  Marshall:  Jour.  BmL  Ckem.^  15,  487,  1913. 

*  The  eazyme  solution  b  prepared  as  described  under  "  Reagents  and  Solutions/'  p.  63a» 
^  *  Lee  {SL  Luke's  Bos  p.  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Rep.^  4,  191 7)  suKgests  the  use  of  a  mixture  con- 

taininfT  70  p^r  ^^^^  phenyl  ether  and  30  per  cent  amyl  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for  caprylic 
alcohol^  while  Hammett  (J our.  BwL  Chem.i  33*  381,  1918)  uses  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  amyl  alcohol,  toluene  and  ethyl  alcohoL 

*  Rose  and  Coleman  {Biockem,  BuU.,  3,  41  ij  1914)  suggest  the  colorimetric  dctermiia* 
tion  of  the  ammonia  (see  page  521). 
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detenniiiations,  tising  in  the  determinatioii  only  i  c.c.  of  blood.  Fresh  blood 
cooUins  so  little  ammonia  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  For  further  discussion  of 
the  tirease  method  see  Chapter  XXVII. 

3.  Uric  Acid^ — Colorimeiric  Microchemical  Meiftod,— Principle. — 
Foiin  and  Denis^  were  the  first  to  apply  the  technic  of  their  method 
for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  uric  acid  to  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  uric  acid  in  blood.  (For  a  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  the  color  reaction  see  the  determination  of  uric  acid  in  urine, 
page  534.)  The  procedure  necessary  for  the  determination  in  blood  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  used  for  the  determination  in  urine  because 
of  the  presence  of  proteins  in  the  blood.  These  must  be  removed  first, 
and  then  the  uric  acid  may  be  determined  in  the  protein-free  extract, 
accorcUng  to  the  procedure  used  for  the  determination  in  urine.  The 
proteins  are  removed  from  the  blood  by  precipitation  v^rith  hot  dilute 
acetic  add  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Folin-Denis  Procedure, — The  blood  is  drawn  into  small,  wide*mouthed 
bottles  previously  weighed  and  containing  a  small  amount  (about  o.i  gram)  of 
fi&dy  powdered  potassium  oxalate*  From  the  subsequent  weight  of  eacb  bottle 
is  obtained  the  weight  of  the  blood.  Five  times  this  weight  of  N/ioo  acetic  add 
sdution^  is  transferred  to  an  ordinary  1000  ex.  flask  and  heated  to  boiling.  The 
oialated  blood  is  then  poured  into  this  boiling  acetic  acid  solution,  stirring  coq-« 
stantly^  and  the  heating  is  continued  until  the  solution  has  again  begtm  to  boil. 
The  mixture  is  filtered  while  still  hot.  The  coagulated  material  on  the  filter  paper 
is  transferred  back  into  the  fiask  (by  means  of  a  small  spoon  or  a  spatula),  about 
3«>  c.c.  of  boiling  water^  are  poured  over  it  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  five 
minutes.  This  mixture  is  then  filtered  through  the  same  filter  as  was  used  for  the 
%t  filtration.  The  filtrate  in  the  receiving  flask  should  be  very  nearly  as  clear 
u  water,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  if  the  original  blood  was  promptly  shaken 
with  the  oxalate^  so  that  no  clotting  has  taken  place. 

If  clotting  has  occurred,  the  coagulation  and  washing  of  the  blood  is  a  little 
laore  complicated  The  clot  leads  to  so  much  bumping  in  the  boiling  acetic  acid 
lohition  that  it  is  not  practical  or  safe  to  try  to  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling. 
The  filtration  is,  therefore,  made  earlier.  The  partially  coagulated  clot  is  then 
broken  up  with  a  glass  rod,  transferred  to  a  mortar  and  there  ground  into  a  paste 
in  the  presence  of  hot  water.  This  suspension  is  then  poured  on  the  filter.  The 
protein  material  on  the  filter  is  then  washed,  as  before^  with  about  200  c.c.  of  hot 
witer.  In  this  case  the  combined  filtrates  are,  however,  never  colorless  but  more 
cr  less  reddish.  On  being  heated  to  boiling  a  second  small  coagulum  wiU  be 
obtained  and  the  filtrate  will  then  be  practically  as  clear  as  water. 

The  combined  filtrate  and  washings^  containing  the  uric  acid  and  other  solu- 
ble materials,  is  further  acidified  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  acetic 

^FoUd  and  Denis:  /.  BioL  Ckem.,  1$,  469,  X913. 

*  Prepared  by  diluting  0.6  c.c.  of  glacial  aizeiic  add  to  i  titer. 

•  For  this  washing,  water  is  used  rather  than  N/ioo  acetic  add,  because  if  the  latter  is 
used  the  coagulum  Will  give  oS  more  or  less  of  the  blood  pigment  and  the  titrates  are  less 
dm. 
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acid  and  is  evaporated,  over  a  free  flame  in  a  stiitable  dish,'  to  a  very  smaM 
volume  (about  3  c.c).  The  li(|uld  is  then  poured  into  an  ordinary  centrifuge  tube 
and  the  dish  washed  with  two  successive  portions  of  0,1  per  cent  MtMum  car' 
bonate  solution,  using  about  2  c*c*  for  each  rinsing.  Any  solid  material  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  dish  is  removed  by  nibbing  with  a  rubber-tipped  stirring  rod.  This 
solid  material  can  be  removed  by  centrifuging  and  pouring  the  supernatant  liquid 
into  another  tube,  washing  the  sediment  with  lithium  carbonate  solution  (Smith), 

The  liquid  in  the  centrifuge  tube,  which  at  this  stage  should  not  be 
more  than  10  c.c.  in  volume,  is  then  treated  as  in  the  method  for  urine. 

(b)  Benedict  Procedure,— Benedict^  has  suggested  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  proteins  by  the  method  of  Folin  and  Denis  is  incomplete, 
and  proposes  the  use  of  colloidal  iron  for  the  completion  of  precipitation 
after  coagulation  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  Myers  and  Fine'  suggest  the 
use  of  aluminium  hydroxide  cream  for  this  purpose*  Benedict's 
procedure  is  as  follows: 

To  100  c.c.  of  boiling  N/ioo  acetic  acid  in  a  casserole,  20  c.c*  of  oxalated 
blood  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling  for  a  moment.  Remove  the 
casserole  from  the  flame  and  add  200  c.c.  of  boiling  distilled  water.  Pour  the 
mixture  upon  a  folded  filter  and  wash  the  residue  with  50  ex*  of  boiling  water 
(heated  in  the  same  casserole  in  which  the  original  coagulation  took  p'ace). 
Transfer  the  whole  filtrate  to  a  casserole  and  boil  down  rapidly  to  a  volume  ol 
about  25  c.c.  Pour  this  solution  into  a  small  flask  roughly  marked  to  indicate  a 
volume  of  50  c.c.  Transfer  the  contents  of  the  casserole  to  the  flask  quantita- 
tively, with  the  help  of  two  or  three  portions  of  water,  heating  vigorously  to 
boiling  and  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  casserole  with  a  rubber-tipped  stirring  rod 
each  time.  The  total  volume  in  the  flask  should  not  exceed  50  c,c.  after  the  ad- 
dition of  the  washings.  Thoroughly  cool  the  turbid  solution  in  the  flask  under 
running  water,  and  add  2  c.c.^  of  colloidal  iron  solution  (Merck's  "Dialyzed  IroUi" 
5  per  cent  solution)  while  the  flask  is  being  gently  rotated.  Filter  the  mix- 
ttire  through  a  small  folded  filter  into  a  100  c.c.  Jena  Florence  flask,  and  wash 
the  residue  twice  with  distilled  water*  The  filtrate  obtained  here  should  be  as 
clear  and  colorless  as  distilled  water.  Boil  the  solution  down  to  a  volume  of  from 
I  to  2  c.c.  (care  being  taken  in  the  early  stages  to  prevent  bumping),  then  care- 
fully pour  into  a  small  centrifuge  tube  and  wash  out  the  flask  with  three  portions 
of  water  (i  or  2  c.c.  each),  heating  each  to  boiling  in  the  flask  and  shaking  thor- 
oughly prior  to  transferring  it  to  the  centrifuge  tube.  The  volume  of  liquid  in  the 
tube  at  this  point  should  be  from  5  to  10  c.c.    Cool  the  liquid,  add  20  drops  of  the 

*  Deep  (half  globular)  dishes  to  cm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  capacity  of  250  ex.  arc 
very  good  for  this  purpose.  While  free  flames  are  the  most  convenient  for  concentrating 
the  uric  acid  solutions,  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not  to  char  the  contents  toward  the 
end  of  the  operation.  Unless  the  solution  can  be  watched  carefully  at  this  stage,  it  is  safer 
to  finish  the  concentration  on  the  water-bath. 

*  Benedict:  7.  Biol.  Cltcm.,  20,  629,  1915. 

*  Myers  and  Fine:  **Blood  in  Health  and  Disease,"  1915,  p.  14. 

*  Smaller  amounts  of  blood  may  be  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and 
water  correspondingly  reduced.  Unless  the  quantity  of  uric  add  present  is  very  large, 
the  results  are  far  more  accurate  when  30  ex,  of  blood  are  used. 

*  With  old  samples  of  blood  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution 
and  a  little  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution.  When  the  precipitate  separates  in  Large 
flocculent  masses  the  right  amount  of  iron  has  been  added.  Any  excess  of  iron  muit  be 
avoided,  as  it  would  ojddize  somr  of  the  uric  acid  later  on  in  the  process. 
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tmmooiacal  silver  magnesium  solutioa  and  proceed  with  the  determination  ae 
described  under  Urine  (Chapter  XXVII).  If  the  amount  of  uric  acid  present  is 
very  small  the  addition  of  i  drop  of  cyanide  solution,  i  c.c.  of  uric  acid  re- 
agent, 5  c.c.  of  20  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  dilution  to  25  c,c, 
are  carried  out  rather  than  using  the  larger  quantities  given  for  the  detennina- 
tioQ  in  the  urine. 

4.  Creatine  and  Creatinine.^  Methods  ofFoHn. — Preformed  Creatinine, — Meas- 
ure ID  ex.  of  blood  into  a  50  c.c.  volumetric  flask  or,  better,  into  a  50  c.c,  shaking 
Q^linder  which  can  be  closed  with  a  glass  stopper.  Fill  to  the  50  c.c.  mark  with  satu- 
rated picric  add  solution  and  shake  a  few  times.  Add  about  i  gram  of  dry  picric 
add  to  the  mixture  and  shake  for  iive  minutes.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  centrifuge 
tubes,  throw  down  the  sediment  and  precipitate  and  pour  the  supernatant  liquid 
through  a  filter.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  where  but  little  blood  is  avaD* 
able.  If  desired,  however,  double  quantities  of  blood  and  reagents  may  be  taken  and 
filtration  carried  out  without  preliminary  centrifugation.  This  process  removes  the 
protein  materials  and  leaves  the  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  filtrate  which  is  a  satu- 
rated picric  acid  solution.  The  preformed  creatinine  is  then  determined  colorimet- 
ncally.  For  this  purpose  a  standard  solution  of  creatinine  for  comparison  is 
necessary.  Prepare  this  from  the  standard  creatinine  stock  solution  as  used  in  the 
analysts  of  urine  {see  chapter  on  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Urine)  by  diluting  an 
iinoimt  of  this  solution  equivalent  to  x  mg.  of  creatinine  to  500  c,c.  with  saturated 
picric  acid  solution.  We  have  then  a  standard  solution  containing  0.2  mg.  of 
creatinine  in  100  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  add  solution. 

Take  20  c.c.  portions  each  of  the  filtrate  and  of  the  standard  solution.  To  each 
lolution  then  add  exactly  i  c.c,  of  10  per  cent  NaOH  from  a  burette.  (If  the  blood 
filtrate  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  alkah  it  must  be  centrifuged  or  filtered.) 
Allow  to  stand  for  10  minutes  and  compare  the  colors  directly  in  the  colorimeter 
without  further  dilution.  The  standard  creatinine  solution  may  be  set  advanta- 
geously at  20  mm.f  although  this  is  not  necessary. 

Cclculation. — Since  the  blood  was  diluted  five  times  in  the  precipitation  pro- 
ccdufeand  as  the  standard  for  comparison  contains  0.3  mg.  of  creatinine  per  100  c.c, 
it  is  merdy  necessary  to  divide  the  reading  of  the  standard  by  the  reading  of  the 
unknown  to  obtain  without  fiirther  calculation  the  number  of  milligrams  of  cr eatin- 
iae  in  100  c.c.  of  blood. 

Creatine  Plus  Creaitnine.—ToT  determining  the  total  creatinine  plus  creatine 
in  the  blood  carry  out  the  preliminary  precipitation  with  picric  acid  just  as  in  the 
determination  of  creatinine  above.  Take  10  c.c.  of  this  filtrate  for  the  determina- 
tion*  Transfer  it  to  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask  or  large  test-tube.  Cover  the  flask 
or  test-tube  with  tin  foil,  transfer  to  an  autoclave  and  heat  to  about  1 2o**C.  for 
about  20  minutes.  The  autoclave  should  not  be  opened  until  the  temperature  has 
fallen  below  ioo**C.  Cool  the  solution  to  room  temperature,  rinse  into  a  25  c.c. 
volumetric  flask  with  saturated  picric  acid  solution.  Add  1,25  c.c.  of  10  per  cent 
KaOH  for  the  de\^elopment  of  the  color. 

On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  creatine  content  of  normal  blood  two 
staodard  creatinine  solurions  are  used.  In  working  on  pathological  cases  a  third 
ftandard  is  desirable.  These  standards  contain  0.5,  i^  and  2  mg.  of  creatinine 
respectively  per  100  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid  solution.  To  20  c.c.  of  each  of 
these  solutions  in  measuring  cylinders  add  i  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  NaOH  and  allow 

*  Folia  rVwir.  BioL  Chem.t  17,  475,  19^4. 
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to  stand  for  lo  minutes.  By  inspecdoa  determine  which  standard  corresponds 
most  nearly  in  color  with  the  unknowTi  and  use  this  for  comparison.  The  standard 
is  usually  set  at  lo  mm.  in  the  Duboscq  colorimeter. 

Calculation, — Multiply  the  reading  of  the  standard  by  i as  and  by  o.St  i,  or  2, 
according  to  which  standard  is  used,  and  divide  by  the  reading  of  the  unknown  in 
millimeters.  The  result  gives  the  number  of  milligrams  of  creatine  -j-  creatininf 
in  100  c.c.  of  the  blood  examined. 

5.  Amino-acid  Nitrogen,     (a)  Method  of  Van  Slyke  and  Meyer,^ — Principkr- ' 
The  protein  of  the  blood  is  removed  by  precipitation  vdih  alcohol  and  the  amino- 
add  nitrogen  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the  nitrous  acid  method. 

Procedure.— Thirty  to  50  c.c.  of  freshly  drawn  blood  are  mixed  with  g  or  10 
volumes  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  to  precipitate  the  proteins.  The  volume  of  the 
alcohol-blood  mixture  must  be  known,  but  in  case  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  a 
graduated  cyEnder  for  the  mixture^  its  volume  can  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the 
volymes  of  the  alcohol  and  blood  without  essentially  affecting  the  results.  The 
alcohol  and  blood  are  thoroughly  mixed,  the  vessel  containing  them  is  dosed  and 
24  hours  are  allowed  for  precipiitation  of  the  proteins  to  become  complete.  The 
solution  is  filtered  through  a  dry  folded  filter  into  a  measuring  cylinder  with 
washing  the  precipitate.  The  volume  of  filtrate  is  noted  and  is  taken  for  1 
as  an  aliquot  part  of  the  total  blood-alcohol  mixture.  The  filtrate  is  then  coP 
central ed  to  a  volume  of  3-5  c.c.  and  used  for  determination  of  amino  nitrogen  by 
the  Van  Slyke  nitrous  acid  method  (see  Chapter  IV  on  Proteins).  The  use  of  a 
few  drops  of  capr>'hc  alcohol  lo  prevent  foaming  is  advisable. 

(b)  Method  of  Consianiino.^ — This  is  based  on  the  formol  titration  procedure, 
One  hundred  c.c.  of  blood  or  serum  is  mixed  with  a  measured  (500  c.c.)  volimie  of  a 
per  cent  mercuric  chloride  solution  containing  o.S  per  cent  hydrochloric  add.  The 
mixture  is  shaken  vigorously  in  a  stoppered  llask  and  allow^ed  to  stand  a  few  houis. 
Centrifugatc  for  10  minutes,  pour  the  supernatant  liquid  through  a  dry  filter  into  a 
graduated  cylinder.  An  aliquot  of  the  filtrate  is  taken,  the  mercury  b  removed 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  latter  by  a  current  of  air.  The  liquid  is  exactly 
neutralized  and  concentrated  on  the  w^ater-batb,  or  better,  at  50**  in  a  vacuum, 
MgO  added,  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  a  vacuum  at  45**  to  get  rid  of  ammonia, 
The  volume  should  dow  be  about  30  c.c.  A  little  solid  barium  chloride  and  barium 
hydroxide  are  added  and  1.5  c.c.  of  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  pbenolphtbaleia, 
Filter.  Neutralize  accurately  to  sensitive  litmus  paper.  Add  neutral  formalin 
solution  and  titrate  with  N/5  NaOH  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  quantitatijjB 
analysis  of  urine  (page  528). 

6,  AmmomM..— Method  of  Folin  and  Denis, — The  determination  of  ammoniil 
blood  is  attended  vdih  considerable  difficxilty  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  present 
only  in  very  small  amounts,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  blood  very  readily  and 
quickly  undergoes  changes  which  are  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  ammoi 
from  the  nitrogenous  compounds  present  in  the  fresh  blood. 

Of  the  methods  proposed  for  its  quantitative  estimation  that  of  Folin  and  Dc 
is  perhaps  least  unsatisfacto^>^     More  recently  Barnett*  has  suggested  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  small  amounts  of  fluid  of  low  ammonia  content 

Frinci pie. ^The  method  is  based  upon  the  liberation  of  the  ammonia  from/rt 

*  Van  Slyke  aad  Meyer:  Jour.  BioL  Ckem.^  12,  399,  191a. 

*  Coostantino:  Block.  Zeit.,  55,  419,  19 13, 

*  Folin  and  Denis:  /.  Biol.  Ckem.,  11,  533,  1915. 

*  Barnett:  Jour.  Bid,  Chem.j  29,  459,  191 7. 
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by  aspiration  after  adding  sodium  carbonate  solution,  and  the  Nessierization 
d  the  solution  into  which  the  ammonia  is  aspirated. 

Procedure. — ^Place  10  ex,  of  systemic  blood  or  5  ex.  of  portal  or  mesenteric  blood^ 

a  large  Jena  test-tube,  Add  2  or  3  ex,  of  a  solution  composed  of  15  per  cent 
potassium  oxalate  and  10  per  cent  sodium  carbonate,  and  about  5  ex*  of  toluene. 
Coimect  the  tube  for  aspiration  as  in  tJie  method  for  urea  in  blood;  start  the  air 
cuirent,  and  run  as  fast  as  the  apparatus  will  stand  for  20  to  30  minutes.  Collect 
the  ammonia  in  another  test-tube  containing  1  ex.  of  water  and  5  or  6  drops  of 
tenth-normal  add. 

At  the  end  of  the  aspiration  Nesslerize  in  the  usual  manner  (see  method  for  non- 
protein nitrogen,  page  276)  but  more  cautiously  *  adding  in  ail  not  over  i  c.c.  of  the 
pneviously  diluted  Nessler  reagent  (dilution  i :  5).  Transfer  the  contents  of  the 
wciver  to  a  10  ex.  volumetric  flask,  fill  to  the  mark  with  ammonia-free  water,  and 
mil.  Fill  a  100  mm.  polariscope  tube  with  the  mixture  and  close  as  for  ordinary 
poUriscopic  w*ork. 

Prepare  two  standard  solutions,  one  containing  0.5  mg.  and  the  other  i.o  mg. 
of  nitrogen,  these  being  Nesslerized  simultaneously  with  the  unknown  solution  and 
made  up  to  volume  (100  ex.).  Use  the  standard  possessing  a  tint  most  similar  to 
that  of  the  unknown.  Compare  in  a  Duboscq  colorimeter,  using  the  ordinary 
cylinder  for  the  standard  and  replacing  the  other  cylinder  and  prism  by  the  polari- 
icofw  tube,  containing  the  unknowTi,  which  usually  fits  properly  in  place  in  the 
ookmmeter. 

The  unknown  solution  remains  stationary  (100  mm.)  and  the  standard  is 
adjusted  until  the  colors  match.  An  iris  diaphragm,  such  as  is  used  in  microscopical 
work,  must  be  attached  to  the  side  of  the  colorimeter  holding  the  standard  to  reduce 
the  light  passing  through  the  standard  solution.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  two  fields  of  the  same  tint.  The  calculation  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  for 
colorimetric  determinations,  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  unknown  being  directly 
proportionaJ  to  the  reading  of  the  standard  and  its  concentration. 

7*  Total  Nitrogen.— The  total  nitrogen  of  the  blood  may  be  readily  determined 
by  the  regular  Kjeldahl  method  (see  Chapter  XXVH).  One  c.c.  of  the  blood  ac- 
curately measured  is  used  in  this  method.  The  microchemical  method  of  Folin 
«»d  Farmer,  as  outlined  in  the  same  chapter,  may  also  be  employed.  In  this  case 
traasfcr  1  c.c.  of  the  well-mixed  blood  to  a  35  ex.  flask,  make  up  to  the  mark  with 
<iistilled  water,  mix  thoroughly  and  take  i  c.c,  of  this  diluted  blood  for  the  digestion 
*fid  determination  as  there  given. 

8.  Sugar*     (a)  Benedict^  ModlGcation  of  the  Method  of  Lewis 

and  Benedict^— Principle. — The    red    color   obtained  by  heatmg  a 

glucose  solution  with  picric  acid  and  sodium  carbonate  is  employed 

the  basis  of  the  colorimetric  determination.     The  blood  protein 

removed  by  precipitation  with  picric  acid. 

PttKedure. — ^Two  c.c.  of  blood  are  aspirated  through  a  hypodermic  needle* 

^The  blood  must  bt  freshly  drawn.     For  method  of  obtaining  blood,  see  page  276. 
*  Benedict:  Jour.  BicL  Chtm.,  34,  203^  1918. 

'Lewis  and  Benedict:  Jour.  Bi&L  Chem.f  20,  61,  iqij*     For  other  modifications  sec 
te:  Jour.  Biol.  Cktm.^  23,  525,  1915,  and  Myers  &  Bailey:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem^^  24,  147, 

nt  Ruy  be  more  convenient  to  draw  about  5  c.c.  of  blood  directly  into  a  test-tube 
.  tittle  finely  powdered  potassium  ox&late  and  icmoving  3  ex,  portions  of  this 
twald  pipette. 
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and  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  into  an  Ostwald  pipette,  a  little  powdered  potassium 
oxalate  in  the  tip  of  the  pipette  preventing  clotting*  The  blood  is  drawn  up  a 
little  above  the  mark  and  the  end  of  the  pipette  is  dosed  with  the  finger.  After 
the  rubber  tubing  and  needle  are  disconnected,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  back 
to  the  mark  and  is  discharged  at  once  into  a  25  ex.  volumetric  flask,  or  into  a 
large  test-tube  graduated  at  12.5  ex.  and  at  25  c.c.  The  pipette  is  twice  rinsed 
with  distilled  water,  these  washings  being  added  to  the  blood.  The  contents 
of  the  flask  are  shaken  to  insure  thorough  mixing  and  a  consequent  laking  or 
hemolysis  of  the  blood,  which  is  practically  complete  after  a  minute  or  two. 
A  solution  of  sodium  picrate  and  picric  acid^  is  added  to  the  35  ex.  mark  (using 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  dispel  foam  if  necessary)  and  ^e  mixture  thoroughly 
shaken*  After  a  minute  or  two  (or  longer)  the  mixture  is  poured  upon  a  dry 
filter,  and  the  clear  filtrate  collected  in  a  dry  beaker.  Exactly  8  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
are  measured  into  a  large  test-tube  bearing  graduations  at  the  12.5  c.c.  and  25  cc. 
mark,  and  1  ex.  of  20  per  cent  (anhydrous)  sodium  carbonate  solution  is  added. 
The  tube  is  plugged  with  cotton  and  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes.' 
It  is  then  removed,  and  the  contents  are  cooled  under  running  water  and  diluted 
to  12.5  ex.  or  to  25  c.c.  depending  on  the  depth  of  color. ^  At  any  time  within 
a  half  an  hour  he  colored  solution  is  compared  m  a  colorimeter  with  a  suitable 
standard  solution,  the  standard  being  set  at  a  height  of  15  mm. 

The  standard  solution  may  be  simultaneously  prepared  from  pure  glucose 
by  treating  0.64  mg.  of  glucose  in  4  c.c«  of  water  with  4  ex.  of  the  picrate-picric 
acid  solution  and  i  c.c.  of  the  carbonate,  and  heating  for  10  minutes  in  boiling 
water  and  then  diluting  to  12.5  c.c,  A  permanent  standard  solution  may  be 
prepared  from  pieramic  acid  or  from  potassium  diehromate  as  mentioned  below.  ^ 
The  potassium  diehromate  standard  does  not  match  the  unknown  with  absolute 
exactness,  but  can  be  employed  with  satisfactory  results  when  pure  pieramic 
add  is  not  obtainable. 

Calculation. — ^If  directions  are  followed  exactly  the  calculation  is  as  f oUows : 
Reading  of  standard  ,  ,       ,         *  .     ,  ^,     ^ 

Readkig  of  unknown  ^  ^^  =  ^^  "^*  ^^  ^"  ^  ^^  ^"^**  ^^"^ 
Where  the  final  dilution  of  the  unknown  is  made  to  25  c.c.  instead  of  12,5  cc 
the  final  figure  is,  of  course,  multiplied  by  two. 

(c)  Epstein's^  Modification  of  Lewis  and  Benedict's  Method* — ^Principle. — 
ThiB  method  is  a  modification  of  the  Lewis  and  Benedict  procedure,  being  based 

*  To  prepare  the  picrate-plcric  add  solution,  place  36  gm.  of  dry  powdered  picric  add 
in  a  liter  flask  or  stoppered  cylinder,  add  500  ex.  of  i  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
and  400  ex.  of  hot  water.    Shake  occasionally  until  dissolved.     Cool  and  dilute  to  i  liter. 

'  Longer  heating  up  to  half  an  hour  makes  no  change  in  the  color, 
'  Occasionally  the  final  filtrates  in  this  or  other  picric  add  methods  devdop  a  Uttic 
turbidity  during  heating.     Unless  such  turbidity  is  fairly  nmrked  it  is  of  no  account* 
When  desired,  the  final  colored  solution  may  be  filtered  through  a  smaE  folded  fiitcr  into 
the  colorimeter  cup. 

*  Permanent  Standard. — The  picraniic  add  standard  is  best  prepared  from  a  stodt 
solution  containing  100  tng.  of  pieramic  acid  and  200  mg.  of  sodium  carbonate  per  liter* 
One  hundred  twenty-six  c.c,  of  this  solution  are  treated  with  i  ex.  of  the  20  per  cent 
carbonate  solution  and  15  c.c  of  the  picrate-picric  acid  solution,  and  diluted  to  300  cc. 
with  distilled  water.  This  solution  matches  exactly  the  color  obtained  by  treating  064 
tng.  of  glucose,  as  in  the  above  method  and  diluting  to  12.5  c.c.  A  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion of  pieramic  add  may  be  obtained  from  the  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Co.,  PhimpSDurg^ 
N.  J. 

The  standard  prepared  from  potassium  diehromate  contains  800  mg.  of  pure  potassium 
diehromate  in  a  bter  of  water. 

*  Epstein:  /.  Am.  Med,  Assn,^  65,  1667,  19x4;  Janney  and  Isaacson:  /tfiir.  Amtr. 
Med.  jijj'w,  70,  1131,  iQtS, 
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m  the  same  principle  but  making  possible  the  determination  of  reducing  sugar 
in  6nger  blood  (o.i-o.a  c.c.)  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  for  clinical  purposes, 
md  with  little  expenditure  of  time.  Instead  of  a  Duboscq  colorimeter  the  less 
espensive  Sabii-Gower  hemoglobin  colorimeter  is  recommended. 

Procedure. — The  apparatus^  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  87)  and  the  fol- 
lowing reagents  are  necessary: 

1.  Picric  acid,  saturated  solution. 
^L    3*  Sodium  carbonate,  10  per  cent  solution. 
^P    3.  Sodium  Ouorid  or  potassium  oxalate,  2  per  cent  solution. 

Put  one  or  two  drops  of  the  fliiorid  or  oxalate  solution  into  the  graduated  test- 
ttibc  (ace  illustration).  By  means  of  the  blood  pipette  0.2  c.c.  of  blood  b 
oblilned  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  is  discharged  into  the 
lube  containing  the  fi uorid  solution.  The  pipette  is  rinsed  two  or  three  times 
irith  distilled  water  and  the  washings  added  to  the  blood  in  the  tube.  Distilled 
miti  is  then  added  to  the  i.o  c.c.  mark.  After  laking  of  the  blood  has  taken  place, 
jicric  add  is  added  to  this  (a  few^  drops  at  a  time)  up  to  the  2.5  c.c.  mark,  shaking 


Fig.  87. — Afpahatus  for  Epstein's  SucAm  Method. 

Btly  with  each  addition  of  the  acid.  Precipitation  of  the  blood-proteins 
the  sugar,  together  with  an  excess  of  picric  acid  sufficient  for  the 
reiction,  slays  in  solution.  The  tube  is  finally  shaken  vigorously  (covering  the 
end  of  the  tube  with  the  finger)  and  the  contents  filtered  through  a  small  filter,  or, 
better  stiH,  centrifuged  for  one  or  two  minutes. 

One  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  or  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  obtained  on  centrifugali- 
ation  is  withdrawn,  put  into  the  plain  test-tube,  and  heated  carefully  over  the 
naked  flame.     The  contents  of  the  tube  arc  boEed  until  all  but  2  or  3  drops  ol  the 
[  Is  evaporated.     One-half  c.c,  of  the  10  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution 
t  added  and  the  tube  heated  again  until  the  contents  are  concentrated  to 

*  The  tubes  belonging  to  this  he moglobino meter  are  not  all  equally  calibrated.  With 
*ome  the  50  per  cent  mark  represents  a  volume  of  i.o  ex.;  with  others,  i.o  c,c.  of  fluid 
rticitt  ap  to  the  43,  45,  46  or  47  per  cent  mark.  The  error  in  the  calibration  b  generally 
Wow  the  10  per  cent  markj  the  gradyations  above  this  mark  arc  usually  correct.  By 
iQeftosof  the  standard  i.o  c.c.  pipette  one  can  readily  determine  whether  or  not  a  given 
tube  k  properly  calibrated,  la  order  to  facilitate  a  direct  reading  of  the  percentage 
tf  tofpLT  on  these  hemoglobinometer  tubes^  it  b  essential  to  have  1.0  ex.  of  0uid  stand  at 
">wk  so.  To  overcome  a  discrepancy  (if  any  exists)  in  the  calibration  of  a  given  tube» 
one  may  put  one,  two  or  three  small  glass  beads  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube^  of  such  sixe 
IS  to  raise  the  meniscus  of  1*0  ex.  of  fluid  up  to  the  50  per  cent  mark. 
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a  small  volume  equal  to  about  2  or  3  drops.    The  color  of  the  fluid  changes  bxnm 
yellow  to  deep  red  or  reddish  brown  and  the  reaction  is  completed. 

Three  or  4  drops  of  distilled  water  are  added  and  the  tube  warmed  gently.  Ik 
contents  are  then  transferred  to  the  graduated  tube  of  the  hemog^binometer. 
The  boiling  tube  is  rinsed  several  times  with  water  (using  only  3  or  4  drops  at  t 
time).  The  tube  is  warmed  with  each  rinsing  before  transferring  the  contents  to 
the  graduated  tube.  The  volume  of  fluid  is  then  made  up  to  the  mark  50  on  the 
scale. 

The  color  of  the  resulting  solution  is  compared  with  that  of  the  two  standard 
tubes,  A  and  B  which  accompany  the  instrument.  (A  solution  of  picramic  add 
of  the  proper  strength,  prepared  as  described  on  p.  284,  may  be  used  as  a  standari) 
If  it  is  darker  than  standard  A  (representing  0.05  per  cent  of  sugar)  and  lighter 
than  standard  B  (representing  o.i  per  cent),  the  first  standard  is  used  for  com- 
parison. In  either  case  the  solution  in  the  graduated  tube  is  diluted  graduaOy 
with  water  Oust  as  is  usually  done  in  hemoglobin  estimations)  until  the  colon 
match. 

The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  then  computed  thus:  Using  the  lifter 
standard  A  the  figure  on  the  scale,  divided  by  1000  represents  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  blood.    For  example,  the  tube  reads  86;  then  the  result  is 

=  0.086  per  cent 

1000 

When  Standard  B  is  used  for  comparison,  the  figure  on  the  scale  is  multi^itied 

by  2  and  divided  by  1000.    For  example,  the  tube  reads  73;  then  the  percentage 

of  sugar  is 

73X2 

=«  0.146  per  cent 

1000 

With  the  instructions  given,  the  above  formulas  may  be  used  for  direct  com- 
putation of  the  percentage  of  sugar  only,  when  0.2  c.c.  of  blood  is  used  in  the 
determination.  When,  however,  only  o.i  c.c.  of  blood  is  used,  the  formulas  apply 
as  well,  but  the  value  obtained  must  be  multiplied  by  2. 

It  is  better,  in  cases  in  which  a  high  sugar  content  in  the  blood  is  suspected  0n 
diabetes  for  example)  to  use  only  0.1  c.c.  of  blood  for  the  determination.  In  all 
other  cases  0.2  c.c.  of  blood  should  be  used. 

(d)  Micro-method  of  Bang. — ^Principle. — Two  or  3  drops  of 
blood  are  transferred  to  a  small  weighed  piece  of  blotting  paper  and  the 
paper  again  weighed  to  determine  the  amount  of  blood.  The  pi^is 
then  treated  with  a  boiling  acidified  KCl  solution  which  coagulates  the 
protein  and  allows  the  sugar  to  diffuse  out.  The  sugar  solution  thus 
obtained  is  boiled  with  alkaline  cupric  chloride  solution.  The  amount 
of  cuprous  chloride  solution  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  the 
sugar  is  determined  by  titration  with  standard  iodine  solution. 

Procedure.— Small  pieces  of  good  absorbent  paper,  about  16X28  mm.  2b 
size,^  weighing  about  100  mg.  and  held  by  a  small  spring  cUp,  are  used.    To  one 

^  Suitable  pieces  of  paper,  weighed,  ready  for  use,  and  with  clip  attached,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Warmbrunn  and  QuiUtz,  Berlin.  A  suitable  paper  mav  idso  be  obtained  froD 
Griffin  and  Sons,  London,  or  Grave  of  Stockholm.  Unless  spedaUy  prepanBd,  the  ptfcr 
should  be  repeatedly  washed  with  large  volumes  of  hot  water  addifna  with  acetic  add  to 
remove  impurities. 
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of  these  previously  weighed^  transfer  2-3  drops  (about  120  mg.)  of  blood  obtained 
by  piercing  the  cleansed  finger*  Weigh  again  immediately  and  determine  by 
subtraction  the  weight  of  blood  taken* 

Coagulation  of  Blood  Protein.  -Transfer  the  piece  of  paper  to  a  test-tube  and 

I  add  6,5  c.c.  of  boiling  acid -potassium  chloride  solution*  and  let  stand  half  an  hour. 

I  The  clear  solution  containing  the  sugar  is  poured  into  a  50  c.c.  Jena  flask  the 
flinge  of  which  has  been  removed.  Wash  the  paper  and  tube  again  with  6.5  ex, 
of  hot  salt  solution  and  transfer  washings  to  the  flask.     Cool. 

Reduction  of  Cupric  Chloride*— Attach  to  the  mouth  of  the  flask  a  piece  of 
tiglit-fitting  rubber  tubing  about  2  inches  long  (see  Fig.  88),  provided  with  a 
dtmp  which  permits  of  shutting  ofl  the  contents  of  the  flask  from  the  outside  air. 
How  add  to  the  flask  i  c.c.  of  the  cupric  chloride  solution.^  Heat  so  that  the 
toliidon  is  brought  to  a  boil  in  one  minute  and  30  seconds  (an  error  of  Ave  seconds 
may  be  disregarded).  Allow  to  boil  for  exactly  two  minutes;  at  the  end  of  this 
tiine  tighten  the  clamp  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  At  the 
lame  time  remove  from  the  flame  and  cool  at  once  under  the 
ttp  for  about  a  minute. 

Titration  of  Cuprous  Chloride  Formed,— The  titration  is 
inide  with  N/200  iodine  solution^  run  in  from  a  very  accurate 
burette  (preferably  a  2  c.c.  burette  graduated  in  1/50  c.c). 
Two  or  3  drops  of  starch  solution  (preferably  soluble  starch*) 
ire  added  as  an  indicator.  During  the  titration  air  must  be 
actaded  to  prevent  re-oxidation.  This  is  done  by  running  a 
slow  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  from  a  generating  bottle  through 
i  small  tube  which  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
The  titration  should  be  carded  out  against  a  white  background 
tad  the  end  point  taken  when  the  blue  color  persists  for  20-30 
seconds. 

Calculation.— The  copper  and  other  solutions  used  in  the  test  bind  about 

ia.12  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solution.  This  amount  must  hence  be  subtracted  from 
the  reading.  The  corrected  reading  is  then  divided  by  4  to  obtain  the  num- 
ber of  milligrams  of  glucose  in  the  sample. 


Fig,  88.— 
Bang  Reduc- 
tion Flask, 


Example.— If  0.68  c*c.  of  N/ioo  I  solution  were  required, 


0.68  —  0.12 


=  0.14 


glucose  in  the  amount  of  blood  used.    If  140  mg.  of  blood  were  taken  for 


X  0.14  mg.  =0.1  per 


aaalysis  the  per  cent  of  glucose  in  the  blood  would  be 
ceot  glucose.  ^^o 

*  The  wcighiQg  is  preferably  made  on  a  special  torsion  micro-bftlance  which,  as  weU  as 
■the other  apparatus  used  in  this  method^  may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  firms  menlioBed 
flu  Note  1,  page  286.    The  weighing  must  be   made  in  a  few  seconds  and  with  an 

tcoiracy  af  about  i  mg. 

*  Consiating  of  1360  c.c.  of  saturated  KCl  to  which  is  added  640  ex.  of  water  and  1.5 
cc  ol  35  per  cent  HCL. 

*  Copficf  solution.  Introduce  into  a  1000  ex.  flask  700  ex.  of  boiled  and  cooled  water. 
Winn  lo  about  30'C.  and  add  160  grams  of  pure  potassium  bicarbonate  in  jKiwder  form, 
Wben  dissolved  add  66  grams  of  pure  KCl.  Cool  and  then  add  100  grams  potassium  car- 
owate.  Finally  add  100  c.c.  of  4.4  per  cent  solution  of  pure  crystalline  copper  sulphate. 
Ut  stand  a  short  time,  then  make  to  mark  with  boiled  water.  Allow  to  stand  a  day  or  so 
wdort  ta&tng. 

•N/joo  I  solution,  made  fresh  each  day.  Dilute  N/io  I  solution  20  times,  or  make 
■^toOows:  Introduce  into  a  100  ex.  flask  2  grams  KI,  1-2  c,c.  of  2  percent  KIOi  solution 
••d  5  cx-  of  N/io  HCl.     Make  to  mark  with  boiled  and  cooled  distilled  water. 

'A  I  per  cent  solution  of  Kahlbaum's  soluble  starch  in  a  saturated  KCl  solution. 
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The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  a  little  higher  than  those  obtained 
by  other  reliable  methods  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  I-Unding  sabstances  ia 
blood.  As  these  appear  to  be  nearly  constant  in  amount  a  correction  may  be 
applied.  To  obtain  true  values  for  glucose  of  the  blood  therefore  sabtiact 
0.015  P^  cent  from  the  value  obtained  as  above.  0.1  per  cent  —  0.0x5  P^r  C0ot 
»  0.085  P^  cent  glucose. 

To  secure  accurate  results  the  method  of  Bang  must  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled, all  new  solutions  and  absorbent  papers  being  checked  \xp 
against  pure  0.2  per  cent  glucose  solutions.  Taylor  and  Hulton' 
also  suggest  the  following  precautions.  A  blank  check  must  be  made 
on  the  reagents  each  day  an  estimation  is  made.  0.10-0.15  gram  of 
blood  should  be  taken  and  must  spread  smoothly  on  the  paper.  Tht 
proteins  are  best  coagulated  by  heating  of  the  blood-impregnated 
papers  in  the  hot  air  oven  at  100**  (as  recommended  by  Gardner  and 
McLean)^  for  five  minutes  with  corks  of  flasks  inverted.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  boiled  four  minutes  for  complete  reduction.  The 
iodine  solution  must  be  fresh  each  day  and  checked  each  day.  Deter- 
minations should  be  made  in  triplicate.  Results  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  be  more  accurate  than  to  0.005  gram  glucose  in  100  c.c.  blood. 
Other  authors  have  recommended  that  an  hour  instead  of  half  an  hour 
be  allowed  for  the  diffusion  of  the  blood  sugar,  the  fluid  being  brought 
to  the  boiling-point  twice  during  this  period  or  kept  in  a  bath  at  40^C. 

9.  Acetone  Bodies*  (Acetone,  Acetoacetic  Add  and  /S-Hydronybutyric  Add). 
—Marriott-Scott-Wilson  Method.^ — (a)  Acetone  and  Acetoacetic  Add.— Dmr 
10  c.c.  of  blood  from  a  superfidal  vein  by  a  sterile  graduated  syringe  and  nmlt 
into  about  40  c.c.  of  0.5  per  cent  potassium  oxalate  solution.  Fit  up  a  KjeldaU 
distillation  apparatus  using  an  800  c.c.  flask,  provided  with  a  drqppfaig  funndi, 
the  delivery  tube  of  the  condenser  dipping  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
a  receiving  flask.  Introduce  into  the  Kjeldahl  flask  100  c.c.  of  water  and  i  ex. 
of  gladal  acetic  add.  Bring  the  addified  water  to  a  boil  and  then  run  the 
diluted  blood  in  slowly  through  the  dropping  funneL 

Boil  for  30  minutes  after  the  last  blood  is  run  in.  *  To  the  distillate  add  a  litde 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  redistil.  To  this  distillate  add  ao  c.c.  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  and  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  and  redistil  again.  The  final  dis- 
tillate is  caught  in  small  Erlenmeyer  flasks  containing  an  excess  of  the  Scott- 
Wilson  ''acetone  reagent"  which  has  been  recently  filtered.*  The  delivery  tube 
must  dip  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  distil  more  fins 
10  minutes  to  get  off  all  the  acetone.    Allow  to  stand  for  zo-15  minutes.    Wtm 

^  Taylor  and  Hulton:  Jour,  BioL  Cficm,,  22,  63,  1915. 

*  Gardner  and  McLean:  Biochem.  7.,  8,  391,  19 14. 
'  For  nephelometric  method  see  p.  299. 

*  Scott-Wilson:  Jour,  of  Physiol, ^  42,  444,  191 1. 
Marriott:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.y  16,  295,  191 3. 

*  If  /3-oxybutyric  acid  is  to  be  determined  the  residue  in  the  Kjeldahl  flask  should  bt 
kept  and  treated  as  outlined  in  the  latter  part  of  this  procedure. 

*  The  reagent  is  made  up  as  follows:  Mercuric  cyanide,  zo  grams;  sodium  hydrondlb 
z8o  grams;  water,  1200  c.c.  The  solution  is  agitated  in  a  flask  and  400  c.c.  of  a  a7l6S 
per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  slowly  run  in.  At  least  30  cc.  of  the  reagent  mustbt 
taken  for  each  milligram  of  acetone  present. 


tfarou^  an  asbestos  mat^  in  a  separable  bottom  Gooch  crucible.  Clear  filtrates 
sre  more  readily  obtained  if  the  pores  of  the  filter  have  been  partly  dosed  by 
filtering  through  it  a  suspension  of  talcum  powder  in  water.  If  the  first  portions 
of  the  filtrate  are  turbid,  refilter*  Wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  until 
the  w&shings  are  free  from  silver. 

With  the  aid  of  a  pointed  hooked  glass  rod  transfer  the  precipitate,  mat  and 
crudble  bottom  to  a  50  ex.  beaker,  any  adhering  particles  of  precipitate  being 
washed  into  the  beaker  with  the  aid  of  about  10  c.c.  of  *Vcid  mixture.*''  Add 
I  c.c«  of  N/5  potassium  permanganate,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch  glass  and 
boil  until  the  Hquid  is  colorless*  Add  more  permanganate,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
oatil  a  persistent  brown  color  is  obtained  which  does  not  disappear  on  boiling  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  The  brown  color  is  then  discharged  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
dro^  of  strong  yellow  mtric  acid.  The  greater  the  amount  of  acetone  present 
Hie  snore  permanganate  is  required,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  that  an  excess  be  added  as  indicated  above,  otherwise  the  results  are 
too  low. 

Cool  the  beaker  under  the  tap,  add  2  ex.  of  saturated  ferric  alum  solution 
tod  run  in  from  a  burette  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  (ap- 
proxisiately  o.i  per  cent)^  until  a  very  faint  pinkish-brown  color  is  obtained 
dmmghout  the  solution.  The  end  point  which  consists  in  the  faintest  trace  of 
color,  can  be  detected  only  when  the  titration  is  performed  on  a  pure  white 
iifffice.  A  control  beaker  with  i  drop  excess  of  sulphocyanate  should  be  on 
bind  for  comparison,  A  whole  cubic  centimeter  of  sulphocyanate  may  be  nm 
in  after  the  end  point  is  reached  without  very  greatly  darkening  the  shade. 

Calculation. — By  this  procedure  acetone  preformed  and  from  diacetic  add 
•le  determined  together.  The  amount  of  acetone  and  diacetic  add  combined, 
m  terms  of  acetone,  may  then  be  calculated  by  multipljring  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  KSCN  solution  used  by  the  equivalent  of  i  c.c.  of  this  solution 
in  acetone  as  determined  by  standardization.'  To  obtain  the  amount  of  acetone 
and  diacetic  add  in  100  c.c.  of  blood  the  result  must  of  course  be  multiplied  by  10. 
(b)  Determination  of  )3 -Hydroxy butyric  Add.— The  residue  in  the  Ejeldahl 
fiask  from  the  above  deteimination  is  used  in  the  determination  of  ^-hydroxy- 
butyric  add.  While  still  hot,  precipitate  it  with  about  8  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  sodium 
mrbonate,  boil  a  moment,  filter  on  a  Biichner  funnel  and  wash  with  hot  water. 
To  the  dear  filtrate  add  15  c.c.  of  basic  lead  acetate  (U.S.P.)  and  10  c.c.  of  strong 
ifflmonia  and  make  to  definite  volume  (150  c.c.)  with  water.  Allow  the  precipl-* 
tate  to  settle  and  then  filter  off  on  a  dry,  folded  filter.  Take  an  aliquot  of  the 
detr  filtrate  (about  125  c.c.)  and  boil  it  to  e^el  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia. 
Cool  and  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead  as  sulphate 
tod  filter.  Add  10  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  and  transfer  the  whole  to  a 
Kjeldahl  flask  provided  with  a  dropping  funnel.  The  contents  of  the  fiask  are 
Mffled  and  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  run  in  from  the  dropping  funnel 
u  such  a  rate  that  the  liquid  always  retains  some  yeUow  color  and  the  volume  re- 
miins  at  about  100  c.c.    It  is  rarely  necessary  to  add  more  than  about  o.i  gram 

^  Filter  paper  cannot  be  used  as  the  strong  alkali  quickly  attacks  it. 

'"Acid  mixture:"  Nitric  add  40  parts;  suJplmric  acid  5  parts;  water  55  parts. 
,  *The  sulphocyanate  solution  should  be  standardized  against  pure  acetone  treated 
ui  Um  tame  manner  as  the  final  distillate  above.  According  to  Scott- Wilson  il  may  also 
kttt»odaIdi^cd  against  a  pure  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  the  equivalent  of  i  c.c.  of 
MttSCK  lolution  in  miEigjan^  of  Hg  determined.  According  to  this  author  i  rog.  of  Hg 
acpivilieitt  to  0.05  S  mg.  ofmcctone. 

^9 
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The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  a  little  hif 
hy  other  reliable  methods  due  to  the  presence  of  certai* 
blood*    As  these  appear  to  be  nearly  constant  in  am 
applied.    To  obtain  true  values  for  glucose  of  the 
0.015  per  cent  from  the  value  obtained  as  above,    o. 
^  0.085  P®^  cent  glucose. 

To  secure  accurate  results  the  method  of  I 
trolled,  all  new  solutions  and   absorbent   i 
against  pure  0.2   per  cent  glucose   soluti^. 
also  suggest  the  following  precautions.     A 
on  the  reagents  each  day  an  estimation  i 
blood  should  be  taken  and  must  spread  i^^ 
proteins   are  best  coagulated   by  heatif 
papers  in  the  hot  air  oven  at  100^  (as  r 
McLean)^  for  five  minutes  with  corks 
tion   should    be   boiled    four    minutes 
iodine  solution  must  be  fresh  each  day 
minations  should  be  made  in  triplicate 
upon  to  be  more  accurate  than  to  0.0c 
Other  authors  have  recommended  th. 
be  allowed  for  the  diffusion  of  tlie  !•' 
to  the  boiling-point  twice  during  th 

9.  Acetone  Bodies'  (Acetone,  Aceto 


— Marriott-Scott-Wilson  M  e thod.  *— ( i 
10  c.c.  of  blood  from  a  superficial  vei 
into  about  40  c.c,  of  0.5  per  cent  pota 
distillation  apparatus  using  an  800 
the  delivery  tube  of  the  condenser 
a  receiving  flask*    Introduce  into  t 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.    Bring  the 
diluted  blood  in  slowly  through  th- 
Boil  for  30  minutes  after  the  lat 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  redisti; 
peroxide  solution  and  a  slight  exi 
tillate  is  caught  in  small  Erlenr 
Wilson  **acetone  reagent"  whicl 
must  dip  under  the  surface  of  t 
10  minutes  to  get  off  all  the  a^ 

^  Taylor  and  HuUon:  Jour.  ; 

*  Gardner  and  McLean:  Bu. 

»  For  nephelometric  method  1 

*Scott*Wilson:  Jour,  of  Ph 
Marriott:  Jour.  BioLClu 

•If  ^xybutyric  acid  is  t 
kept  and  treated  as  outlined  ; 

*The  reagent  is  made  ui^ 
1 80  grams ;  water,  1 200  c  • 
per  cent  solution  of  silver  i 
taken  for  each  milligram  ot 
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'  irtnre  to  a  separatory 

ly  lor  fifteen  minutes 
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acid  and  shake.    Place 
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I,  tgis).  A  alight  modiiicatioii 
cd  by  Bloor,  Jour,  Biol.  Chem*^ 

Uowiah  satisfactory  results  are 
•lor  When  such  disc^iloratjon 
I  before  using.  The  anhydride 
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"H'^C.  and  allow  to  stand  15  minutes  in  the 
''  *  same  tune  a  series  of  standards 

er.    Tlie  color  of  the  unknown 

le  most  similar  of  the  standards, 

igs  should  be  taken.     Such  readings 

minutes.     Four  standards  are  kept, 

X.  portions  of  chloroform :  (1)2  mg. 

7  of  pure  cholesteroL'     In  preparing 

rtions  of  each  of  the  above  standard 

Uss-stoppered  bottles  and  treated  with 

was  the  unknown*    The  standards  then 

and  dilutions,  cholesterol  concentrations 

,\)0  mg.  respectively,  in  100  ex.  of  the  original 

mg.  standard  solution  is  usually  satisfactory, 

aolesterol  content  the  other  standards  should 


Unknown  reading  ^^^^____ 

reading  X  Cholesterol  Equivalent  of  standard 
u(  milligrams  of  cholesterol  in  100  c.c.  of  whole 

•)& 

^[cLean  and  Van  Slyke}— -The  determination  re- 

Lif  proteins  and  (2)  titration  of  chlorides. 

k;rraoval  of  the  proteins*  may  be  accomplished  in  two 

Ij^oition,     Results  are  identical  by  both  methodSi  but 

For  coagulation  2  c.c.  of  oxalated  plasma  (i  c.c.  may 

^)  are  drawn  into  a  2  c.c.  pipette  which  has  been  cali- 

c.c.     From  the  pipette  the  plasma  is  run  into  a  20  ex. 

which  contains  to  ex,  of  a  xo  per  cent  magnesium  sul- 

-te  is  rinsed  twice  by  drawing  up  into  it  the  solution  from 

;  50  per  cent  acetic  acid  are  added » the  flask  is  filled  to  the 

iitents  are  mixed  by  inverting  the  flask,  and  heated  in  a 

ates.     By  keeping  the  stopper  loosely  in  place  evaporation 

11  cool  the  contents  return  to  their  original  volume.    Ten 

L)ath  are  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  albumin  and  to  distribute 

between  the  fluid  and  precipitated  albumin.     The  flask  is  then 

the  contents  are  poured  upon  about  0.3  gram  of  blood  char- 

akcr,  and  mixed.    After  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  is  Mtered 

led  filter^  and  a  water-dear  filtrate  obtained. 

■'€  Proidn-free  FUlraie.^lu  brief,  the  chlorides  are  precipitated  in 

iitric  add  by  standard  silver  nitrate  solution,  the  silver  chloride  is 

iration,  and  the  excess  silver  titrated  with  standard  potassium 

lient  to  make  up  a  stcxik  solutioo  of  pure  cholesterol  containing  100  mg.  in 
I  re  chloroform,  tulutiag  this  as  required  to  make  up  the  four  standards 

.  'JVT, 

,  and  Van  Slyke:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  ji,  361^  1915. 

^  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibiHty  of  obtaining  Merck *s  blood  charcoalj  two 

jos  of  thi£  method  have  been  suggested  for  the  removal  of  protein.     Harding 

sHi  (Jour,  BioL  Ckem.,  31,  55,  191 7)  precipitate  the  protein  oy  addiiig  copper 

aad  alkali,  while  Foster  (Jour.  BioL  CAeiw.,  31,  483,  1017)  proposes  the  use  of 

"  add.    The  McLean  and  Van  Slyke  procedure  is  lollowed  idter  the  protein 

Charcoal  Reagent.^'  puri&ed  by  add  and  free  from  chloride,  is  used. 
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iodide**  The  titration  is  performed  in  the  presence  of  nitrous  add  and  starch,  so 
that  the  first  drop  of  iodide  in  excess  of  the  silver  present  is  changed  to  free  lodloe 
and  gives  the  blue  starch-iodine  color.  The  optimum  acidity  for  the  end  point  is 
fLxed  by  the  addition  of  trisodium  citrate  in  amount  equivalent  (K  moL)  to  the 
free  nitric  add  present.  Under  these  conditions  i  drop  of  excess  N/so  iodide 
gives  a  color  perceptible  in  1 50  ex.  of  solution. 

In  detail,  the  titration  of  the  protdn-free  plasma  filtrate  is  carried  out  ai 
follows:  Either  10  ex.  of  the  filtrate,  containing  the  chlorides  of  i  ex.  of  plasma, 
are  taken  in  a  pipette  for  titration  or  the  filtrate  is  collected  directly  in  a  certified 
25  ex.  graduated  cylinder,  where  it  is  measured,  so  that  the  entire  amount  may 
be  taken  for  titration.  In  this  way  13  to  14  c.c.  of  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1,3 
to  1.4  ex.  of  plasma,  may  be  obtained  for  titration. 

After  either  measuring  10  ex.  of  the  filtrate  into  a  25  ex.  volumetric  flask  or 
recording  the  amount  of  filtrate  obtained  in  the  c>'linder,  s  c.c.  of  the  addified 
Af/29.25  silver  nitrate  solution  (Solution  I)  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  made  to  the 
25  ex.  mark  with  water.  This  will  precipitate  up  to  10  mg.  of  NaCL  In  samples 
with  high  percentage  of  chloride,  only  enough  filtrate  is  taken  to  keep  within  this 
limit  of  10  mg.  Two  drops  of  octyl  (caprylic)  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  vessel  is 
stoppered  and  shaken  gently  by  inverting  it  several  times.  Immediate  coagulation 
of  the  silver  chloride  occurs.  After  allowing  five  minutes  for  complete  precipitation 
to  occur,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  dr>'  folded  filter,  and  a  perfectly  clear  and 
colorless  filtrate  again  obtained.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  (20  ex.)  b  now 
taken  mth  a  pipette  for  titration. 

Just  before  titration  with  the  potassium  iodide  solution  (Solution  II)  one  adds 
a  volume  of  the  citrate  solution  (Solution  III)  equal  to  the  volume  of  Solution  I 
represented  in  the  filtrate  to  be  titrated.  If,  as  is  usuaUy  the  case,  one  has  used 
5  ex.  of  Solution  I  diluted  to  25  ex.,  and  taken  20  ex.  of  the  filtrate  for  titration, 
one  has  the  equivalent  of  4  ex.  of  Solution  I  present,  and  must  accordingly  add 

*  The  following  solutions  are  required: 

I.  An  acid  M/2q.2$  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  i  c.c.  of  which  is  equivalent  to  t  mg.  of 
NaCL. 

AgNOi. .  .  5 .813  grams 

HNOi  (sp.  gr.  142) 250         C.C- 

Water  to , ..,.,.,». 1000         c.c. 

n.  A  solution  of  Af 758.5  potassium  iodidef  1  c.c.  of  which  is  equivalent  to  i  mg.  of 
NaCL. 

KI 3.0     grams 

Water  to, 1000         c.c. 

Thb  solution  is  standardized  against  the  silver  solution  by  adding  5  c,c.  of  the  latter 
to's  c.c.  of  Solution  III,  and  titrating  with  the  iodide  solution  to  the  blue  end-point.  The 
iodide  solution  is  then  diluted  to  such  a  degree  that  to  c.c.  are  ejcactly  equivalent  to  5  c.c 
of  the  silver  solution. 

m.  A  solution,  for  use  in  the  final  titration,  containing  sodium  citrate,  sodium  nitrite, 
and  starch,  which  substances  respectively  regulate  the  acidity,  provide  an  oxidizing  agefll 
for  the  iodide,  and  serve  as  indicator. 

Sodium  citrate  (NaiCtHiOT  +  5  MHtO) 446         grams 

Sodium  nitrite. ....,...,. 30         grams 

Soluble  starch 2.5      grams 

Water  to » 1000         c.c. 

The  starch  is  first  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  about  500  ex.  of  water.  The  citrate 
and  nitrite  are  then  added,  and  the  mixtufe  h  heated  untU  all  is  dissolved.  The  solution, 
while  still  hot  is  filtered  through  cotton,  the  filter  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate 
allowed  to  cool,  and  made  up  to  1000  c.c.  Filtration  removes  insoluble  substances  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  nitrite,  and  cotton  filters  more  rapidly  than  filter  paper.  The  solution 
keeps  indefinitely.     It  hecomcs  cloudy  on  standing,  but  its  efficacy  is  not  impaired. 


4  ex.  of  Solution  IIL    On  adding  Solution  III  a  slight  turbidity  appears^  which  in 

DO  way  interferes  i^ith  the  end  point. 

The  potassium  iodide  solution  is  then  run  in  from  a  burette  until  the  blue  end 
pomt  appears.  The  first  definite  blue  cotor  is  taken  as  the  end  point,  and  with 
slight  practice  is  unmistakable.  An  additional  drop^  which  may  be  used  as  a  control^ 
auscs  such  a  deep  blue  color  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  error  of  more  than  one 
dtopio  titration.  Should  the  end  point  be  accidentally  passed,  one  may  add  i  c,c* 
of  Solution  I,  I  c.c.  of  Solution  III  and  retitrate,  allowing  in  the  calculation  for  the 
Qtra  silver  nitrate. 

The  result  may  be  calculated  from  the  following  formula,  which  applies  only 
ihcn  20  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  from  silver  chloride  are  titrated: 


Grams  NaG  per  liter  = 


ta,5  (8  ~  c.c,  KI  solution  used)^ 
ex.  blood  filtrate  taken 


Thus,  if  13  c.c.  of  filtrate  are  obtained  and  titrated  after  precipitation  of  plasma 
piToteia,  and  1,60  c,c»  of  KJ  are  used  in  the  final  titration, 


Grams  NaCl  per  liter  = 


ia,5  (8  -  160) 
13 


-  6,1$. 


la  case  only  i  c.c.  of  plasma  instead  of  2  c.c.  has  been  used,  the  factor  25  replaces 
13.5  in  the  numerator.     The  error  should  be  within  a  limit  of  i  per  cent.* 

It.  Calciiim.  Method  of  Halverson  and  Bergeim*^— Principle. — The  method 
depends  upon,  (i)  the  removal  of  protein  by  means  of  sodium  picrate  and  heat, 

(2)  the  precipitation  of  calcium  from  the  protein  free  material  as  the  oxalate,  and 

(3)  titration  of  the  calcium  oxalate  with  very  dilute  standard  potassium  per- 
DiAJifanate  solution. 

Ptocedure. — A.  Renwval  oj Protein, — Whole  blood  is  preserved  with  powdered 
iodium  dtrate  to  make  approximately  1,5  per  cent.  An  additional  i  per  cent 
of  dtrate  should  be  added  to  plasma  if  this  is  not  to  be  analyzed  at  once.  Direc- 
tions given  below  are  for  serum  or  plasma.  Twice  the  quantity  of  whole  blood 
ihould  be  employed  and  reagents  increased  proportionately. 

Pipette  5  ex,  of  serum  or  plasma  into  a  50  c,c.  vohmctric  flask  containing 
exactly  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Rinse  by  once  drawing  the  solution  up  into 
ihe  pipette.  While  rotating  the  flask  add  from  a  pipette  5  c,c.  (i  ex,  per  c.c,  of 
plasma  or  serum)  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  picrate,'  In  the  same  manner 
wid  sbwly  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (i:  2).  Heat  in  a  boiling  water-bath  with 
occasonal  rotation  for  15  minutes.  Cool  to  a  little  below  room  temperature  in 
Cold  water.     Pour  onto  a  folded  calcium-free  filter  paper  and  allow  to  drain  well. 

*Thc  exactncM  of  the  inethod  depends  directly  on  the  care  with  which  measurements 

ife  toMdit  mnd  on  the  purity  of  the  reagents  used.    All  reagents  must,  of  course,  be  free 

(ifom  substances  precipitated  by  silver,  and  are  easily  tested.    As  the  volumes  measured 

are  not  large,  however,  small  absolute  errors  in  measurement  may  cause  considerable 

MCDlife  error  in  the  final  result.     All  glassware  must  therefore  be  carefully  calibrated 

by  cither  the  weight  of  water  contained  (nasks,  cylinders,  2  c.c,  pipettes)  or  the  weight  de- 

fivwed  (other  pipettes,  burettes^  and  burettes  should  be  used  which  are  capable  of  being 

twi  lo  o.oj  c.c.  and  which  deliver  small  drops.     If  these  precautions  are  followed,  one 

moyi^iuformly  obtain  results,  which  are  well  within  a  limit  of  error  of  i  per  cent, 

^^^^■ifemin  and  Bergelm:  Jouw*  BioL  Chem,^  52,  159,  1917.     For  colon  me  trie  method 

^^^^nott  and  Howland:  Jtmr,  BioL  Ckem.f  32,  233/1917  and  for  nephelometric  method 

airman:  J&ur.  Biol.  Chem,^  29,  169,  191 7. 

^Sodium  Pirrate  Solution,  4  Per  Cent. — To  40  gm.  of  dry  purified  picric  arid  add  a 
Httle  t^i  water  and  10  gm.  of  highest  purity  anhydrous  sodium    carbonate 

wldtrir.  ivcd  in  50  c.c.  of  water.     Dilute  to  i  liter.     Shake  until  the  picric  acid 

^Cttottiieieiy  ni^j^oUxd.     Add  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  a  slight  permanent 
P<^p«ttle  of  picric  acid  forms.     Filter  through  highest  grade  filter  paper. 
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B.  PredpiUUion  of  Calcium, — Measure  an  aliquot  (usually  35  cc.)  of  the  vitiate 
into  a  50  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask  (Pyrex).  Neutralize  cautiously  with  concentnUed 
ammonium  hydrate  added  drop  by  drop  from  a  burette,  using  one  or  two  drops  d 
alizarin  indicator  solution  (0.2  per  cent).  Titrate  back  until  faintly  add  wHk 
approximately  0.5/N  hydrochloric  add.  McCrudden's  method  is  then  foQotvel 
Add  from  a  burette  2.5  cc.  of  the  hydrochloric  add  0.5/N  mentioned  above  and  thai 
the  same  amount  of  2.5  per  cent  oxalic  add.  To  the  boiling  solution  add  dropwbe 
in  two  portions  2.5  cc.  of  3  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate.  Digest  at  near  hdSai 
for  15  minutes. 

Cool  in  ice  water  to  room  temperature  or  lower.  Add  another  drop  of  alixuiii 
and  also  dropwise  from  a  burette  2.5  cc.  of  20  per  cent  sodium  acetate  solutioii 
while  rotating  the  flask,  or  if  found  necessary  add  until  the  alizarin  just  begfmt 
to  change  color.  Allow  to  stand  over  night  (or  at  least  4  hours  after  10  minntei' 
shaking). 

Transfer  completdy  to  a  50  cc.  round  bottom  centrifuge  tube  with  the  nd 
of  a  little  water  and  whirl  for  about  3  minutes  at  1500  revolutions  per  minutft 
With  an  automatic  siphon  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquid  at  first  rapidly  and  tbtt 
gently  to  within  a  drop  or  two.  Wash  with  cold  distilled  water  (z5-20^C)  fiat 
adding  about  20  cc,  washing  down  the  sides  and  rotating  the  tube.  Thai  idi 
more  water  from  the  wash  bottle  to  within  about  1.75  cm.  of  the  top  of  the  tidie 
(approximately  50  cc).  Placing  the  metacarpal  portion  of  the  palm  of  die  hud 
at  the  thumb  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  shake  Vigorously  for  5  to  10  seoondk 
Centrifuge  again.    Siphon  off  to  within  one  or  two  drops  and  titrate. 

C.  TUratum.—To  the  predpitates  in  50  cc  centrifuge  tubes  add,  with  shaUoi, 
4  cc.  of  5  per  cent  sulphuric  add  (very  faintly  tinged  with  potassium  p^manganate). 
Place  in  a  water-bath  at  65^C.  until  the  tubes  approach  the  temperature  of  thebtth. 
Remove  and  titrate  rapidly  with  an  approximatdy  0.013 3/N  potassium  per- 
manganate solution,^  with  moderate  shaking  using  a  white  background.  A 
burette  of  10  cc.  capadty  with  which  readings  can  be  readily  estimated  to  cox 
cc.  is  desirable. 

The  end  point  is  attained  when  a  faint  but  definite  pink  color  persists  for  1 
minute  or  longer  on  gentle  shaking  and  standing.  If  the  predpitate  has  not  beea 
contaminated  the  end  point  will  be  sharp  to  o.oi  cc.  The  sidphuric  add  must  be 
brought  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  tube  as  far  up  as  the  original  solution  ex- 
tended. The  burette  reading  should  be  corrected  for  the  small  amount  of  per- 
manganate required  to  titrate  4  cc  of  the  sulphuric  add  to  the  same  end  point 

Z>.  Calculation, — i  cc.  of  0.0133/N  potassium  permanganate  is  equivalent  to 
0.267  ing-  of  caldum.  The  exact  factor  for  a  given  solution  must  be  determined 
by  standardization.  Multiply  the  number  of  cc  used  by  this  factor  to  obtah 
the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  2  5  cc  of  filtrate.  If  blank  on  reagents  is  not  ne^igibk 
deduct.     Multiply  by  28  to  get  mg.  of  Ca  per  zoo  cc.  of  serum  or  plasma. 

12.  Total  Solids. — The  total  solids  of  the  blood  are  most  readily  determined  bgr 
using  a  type  of  weighing  bottle  differing  from  the  usual  form  merdy  in  havioft 
glass  loop  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  stopper.'  A  block  of  filter  paper  ii 
suspended  from  this  loop  by  means  of  a  small  wire  hook.  The  bottle  and  fiUff 
block  are  dried  and  weighed.     From  a  small  pipette  0.3-0.6  gram  of  the  weU-miifll 

^  For  the  method  of  preparing  this  dilute  standard  permanganate  solution  see  Halvcnfla 
and  Bergeim:  Jour.  Ind,  Eng,  Chem.^  10,  119,  1918.  ^ 

'Myers  and  Fine:  ''Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood  ui  Health  and  DiMM^ 
Z915.    The  weighing  bottles  may  be  obtained  from  Eimer  and  Amend,  N.  Y. 
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b|ood  is  allowed  to  flow  rapidly  upon  the  filter  block.  The  stopper  is  quickly 
inserted  and  the  bottle  weighed.  The  stopper  is  then  tilted  and  the  bottle  placed 
in  the  drying  oven  at  105**  over  mght,  A\l3en  convenient  the  bottle  is  cooled  and 
again  weighed.     The  total  solids  are  calculated  from  the  loss  of  moisture. 

I  13,  The  Detenoinatioo  of  Epinephrin  (Adrenallii)  in  the  Adrenal 

Glands.^ — Principle. — It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  determine 
adrenalin  in  the  blood  by  chemical  methods.  In  the  adrenals  it  may  be 
determined  by  the  method  given  below. 

The  method  is  based  upon  the  quantitative  production  of  blue 
color  when  a  solution  of  adrenalin  is  treated  with  phosphotungstic 
add.  Uric  add  and  other  substances  likewise  give  the  reaction  but 
can  be  disregarded  when  the  determination  is  made  upon  adrenal 
glands.  * 

Ptoceduie. — Rub  the  weighed  gland  thoroughly  in  a  mortar  with  fine  sand 
ittd  If/io  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mirtuie  Is  then  rinsed  into  an  Erlenmeyer 
fiftsk  with  more  N/io  add  and  water,  using  in  all  about  15  c.c.  of  the  acid  for  each 
2  grams  of  gland  and  about  three  times  as  much  water*  Heat  to  boilii:^  to  dis- 
aobre  the  epinephrine.  Then  add  5  ex.  of  10  per  cent  sodium  acetate  solution  for 
each  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  and  heat  again  to  t^oiling.  Transfer 
the  whole  mixture  (except  the  sand)  to  a  volumetric  flask  (capacity  too  CiC«  for 
each  2  ^ams  of  gland)  and  make  to  mark  with  water.  Filter.  Pipette  5  c.c.  of 
the  clear  extract  into  a  100  c.c.  measuring  fiask  and  i  c.c.  of  a  fre^  uric  acid 
solution  containing  i  mg.  of  uric  add  into  another  100  ex.  flafik«  To  each  flask 
add  2  c.c.  of  uric  acid  reagent  (see  FoHn  and  Denis^  method  for  uric  add, 
{»age  279)  and  20  c.c.  of  satm-ated  sodium  carbonate  solution.  Allow  to  stand 
tor  two  to  three  minutes,  dilute  to  the  mark,  shake  thoroughly,  and  compare 
in  tiie  usual  manner  in  a  Duboscq  colorimeter  with  the  uric  acid  standard  set 
at  20  mm.  Calculate  as  if  the  soludon  contained  uric  acid»  and  divide  the 
result  by  three  to  obtain  the  equivalent  in  epinephrine  which  gives  three  times  as 
nutch  color  as  an  equal  weight  of  uric  acid. 

Nephelometric  Methods 

The  Nephelometer. — The  nephelometer  is  an  instniment  •  for 
measuring  the  density  of  precipitates  and  thus  determining  the  amount 
of  any  substance  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  suitable 
suspension.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  form  and  principle  to  a  colori- 
meter. It  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  the  light  which  reaches  the 
eye  is  not  transmitted  light,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  excluded,  but 
light  reflected  from  the  particles  of  the  suspension.  The  brightness 
of  the  two  fields  is  compared  instead  of  their  colors.  It  is  adapted 
particularly  for  the  determination  of  substances  that  in  very  dilute 
solution  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  suspensions  which  do  not 
ag^utinate  appreciably  in  the  time  required  for  making  readings 
(10^20  minutes).     The  method  has  been  adapted  to  the  determination 

>  FoUn,  Caimoni  and  Denis:  Jour,  Bi&L  Chem.,  15,  477,  1913. 
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of  proteins  in  digestion  mixtures,  milk,  urine,  etc.;*  nucleic  acids;^ 
chlorides/  phosphates,  and  phosphatides  in  blood,  etc.;*  fats  in  milk, 
blood,  etc*;*  acetone  bodies  in  urine  and  blood;*  uric  acid  and  purine 
bases ;^  ammonia;^  calcium;®  silver^  etc.,  and  is  continually  finding 
new  applications.  It  is  possible  to  determine  very  minute  amounts 
of  substances,  entirely  outside  of  the  range  of  gra\dmetric  methods  of 
analysis,  and  hence  the  procedure  may  be  used  where  the  amount  of 
material  is  very  limited.     If  properly  carried  out  the  limits  of  error 

of  the  method  are  not  greater  than  those 
of  the  colorimetric  methods  commonly 
used.  Below  will  be  found  descriptions 
of  and  figures  representing  two  satisfac- 
j    ^^  tory  types  of  nephelometer. 

A-J-k  The   Duboscq   colorimeter   has   been 

>/~«~\v  l^ei  *^ia|  adapted  for  nephelometric  purposes  by 
Kober'**  and  by  Bloor,*  *  Bloor's  nephelom- 
eter is  iUustrated  in  Figs.  89  and  go.  The 
brass  plate  carrying  the  colorimeter 
plungers  is  replaced  by  the  plate  A  with 
two  slots  in  which  are  supported  the 
nephelometer  tubes  B  with  their  flanges 
resting  on  the  edges  of  the  slots.  The  slots 
are  so  cut  that  the  center  lines  of  the  tubes 
are  exactly  in  line  with  the  centers  of  the 
lower  openings  of  the  prism  case  E.     If 

Fw.  89.-Bl^^i.7iiI^Lo«BTEE.<*f  ^"d  ^^y  °»*>'  b^  countersunk  to  re- 

ceive  the  flanges.  The  colorimeter  cups 
are  replaced  by  the  jackets  C  which  project  through  the  holes  in  the 
cup  supports  F  and  are  supported  on  them  by  the  collars  Z).  They 
moye  when  the  cup  supports  move.  The  mirror  is  turned  to  the 
horizontal  position  so  that  it  reflects  no  light.  The  light  in  the  nephe* 
lometer  comes  from  in  front  and  not  from  below  (see  Fig.  90).  The 
nephelometer   tubes  are  small   test-tubes   100X15   mm.,   preferably 

*  Kob^:^:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  13,  485,  1913;  Jour.  Am.  Ch.  Soc.^  35,  1585,  i$tj;  Folia 
and  Denis:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem,^  18,  373,  1914. 

*  Kobcr  and  Graves:  Jour.  Am,  Chem.  Soc.^  36,  1304,  igi4. 
•Richards:  ZeUsckr.f,  an4>rg.  Chem.j  7,  269,  1895. 

^Greenwaldi  Jour,  Biol,  Cktm,^  ai,  39,  1915;  Bioor;  Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  22,  133,  1915; 
Kobcr  and  Egerer:  Jour.  Am,  Chem.  Soc.^  37,  2373,  1915. 

*Bioor:  Jot$r,  Biol.  Chem,,  17,  377,  1914;  /-  Am.  Chem,  Soc^  36,  1300,  1914. 

•FoUb  and  Deois:  Jour.  BioL  Chtm.^  i8,  363,  1914;  Marriott:  same,  16,  289,  1913. 

'Graves  and  Kober:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  37,  2430,  1915. 

•Graves:  A  Am.  Chem,  Soc^  37,  1181,  1915 

•Lyman:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  21,  551,  1Q15. 

"Kober:  Jour.  BioL  Ckem.t  13,  485,  1913;  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc^  ^s*  1585,  1913- 
'^Bloor:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  22,  145^  1915. 
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made  from  the  same  sample  of  colorless  glass  tubing  so  that  they  are 

of  exactly  the  same  bore.    The  flanges  at  the  top  should  be  well  made 

10  that  the  tubes  rest  firmly  and  evenly  in  the  slots.    The  glass  should 

be  as  free  as  possible  from  imperfections  and  striations.    After  the 

tdbes  are  made  and  fitted  into  place  the  jackets  are  moved  up  on 

wk  tabe  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  until  the  indicator  on  the 

lode  is  exactly  at  zero.    Marks  are  made  on  each  tube  at  the  point 

Riched  by  the  top  of  the  jacket  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  above  that 

point  is  made  opaque  by  a  ring  Bl  of  black  paper  or  paint.    Tubes 

ind  jackets  are  then  marked  right  and  left  and  always  used  on  the 

side.    Since  it  is  rare  to  find  two  tubes  which  when  filled  with  the 

solution  give  exactly  the  same  readings  it  is  necessary  to  take  this 

fact  into  account  and  correct  accordingly. 


CUIHAIN 


ftti.  90. — ^NSPHELOUXTXR  IN  POSITION,   SHOWING  RELATION  TO  SOUKCE  OF  LiGHT. 


The  jackets  C  are  made  of  tubing  (metal  or  glass)  a  little  larger 
tlan  the  tubes  and  about  the  same  length  (they  should  clear  the 
nurror  when  it  is  turned  horizontal),  closed  at  the  bottom  and  made 
Iq^  tight  by  black  paint  or  paper.  The  collars  D  supporting  the 
jadets  may  be  made  of  cork  or  more  permanently  of  metal.  A  little 
cotton  wool  in  the  bottom  of  the  jackets  will  prevent  breakage  if  the 
tubes  should  fall  into  the  jackets. 

The  openings  in  the  prism  case,  particularly  the  lower  ones,  should 
^  protected  against  accidental  splashing  by  thin  glass  plates  (thick 
cover  slips)  which  are  held  in  place  by  a  little  glue. 

Artificial  light  is  necessary  and  the  lamp  should  be  enclosed  in 
*  tight  box  into  one  end  of  which  the  nephelometer  fits  snugly.  A 
partition  extending  part  way  up  the  box  as  shown  in  the  diagram 
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(Fig,  90)  serves  the  double  purpose  of  shutting  off  the  light  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  and  of  providing  a  stop  against 
Which  the  instrument  is  pushed^  so  that  its  distance  from  the  light 
is  kept  constant.  The  box  is  conveniently  made  without  a  bottom 
and  the  end  closed  with  a  dark  curtain  after  the  nephelometer  is 
pushed  into  place.     The  inside  of  the  box  should  be  painted  black. 

A  dark  room  is  desirable  but  not 
necessary^  as  the  instrument  'may 
be  used  satisfactorily  in  a  room 
darkened  by  a  dark  shade  or  even 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  laboratory. 
The  relations  of  the  nephelo- 
meter aiid  the  light  source  may 
be  seen  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  90. 
The  lamp  used  is  an  [ordinary  50^ 
watt  tungsten  (** Mazda")  sup- 
ported by  a  bracket  about  30  cm. 
from  the  nephelometer  and  at  the 
height  of  the  nephelometer  tubes. 
The  change  from  one  instrument 
to  the  other  can  be  made  in  one 
or  two  minutes,  since  it  consists 
essentially  only  in  unscrewing 
the  brass  plate  carrying  the  plun- 
gers and  screwing  on  the  jplate  to 
carry  the  nephelometer  tubes. 
The  extra  parts  needed,  plate, 
tubes,  and  jackets,  are  few  and 
can  be  made  if  necessary  from 
material  at  hand  in  any  labora- 
tory and  by  anyone  with  a  slight 
degree  of  mechanical  skill.* 

The  above  description  appUes 
only  to  the  later  type  of  colorime- 
ter where  the  cups  move  and  the  prisms  are  stationar>^  The  changes 
required  to  convert  the  older  type  of  instrument  are  more  complicated 
and  scarcely  to  be  ad\ised  unless  the  instrument  is  to  have  fairly 
continuous  use  as  a  nephelometer.  If  the  change  is  desired  the  nephe- 
lometer tubes  are  to  be  supported  in  the  same  way  as  above,  but  the 
jackets  must  be  carried  on  special  brackets  which  are  made  to  replace 

'  Tkt  extra  parts  necessary  for  the  coavcrsioii  of  the  colorimeter  into  tht  nephelometer 
may  be  obtained  from  the  International  Instrument  Co.  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 


-Roberts  Nephziometer 

colorimethi. 

(FnTm  Journal  of  Biological  Ch^mislry^ 

39,  iSSt  1917*) 
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flie  brackets  canTing  the  plungers*  The  nephehmeier  tubes  must  be 
slaiumary^  the  jackets  being  the  movable  parts. 
.  Kober*  has  devised  a  combined  colorimeter  and  nephelometer  less 
expensive  than  the  Duboscq  apparatus  and  which  may  be  obtained 
in  this  country**  A  cut  of  this  nephelometer-colorimeter  is  given  in 
fFig.91,  page  298. 

Hephdameiric  Calculations. — The  amounts  of  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions examined  nephelometrically  is  not  exactly  inversely  proportional 
lo  the  readings  of  the  scale.  WTien  the  concentration  of  the  unknown 
1  and  of  the  standard  are  within  10  per  cent  of  each  other  (or  within 
I  about  20  per  cent  if  the  readings  are  made  at  depths  as  great  as  50- 
'  60  mm.)  accurate  results  may  however  be  obtained  directly.  If  the 
I  variations  are  greater  than  this  a  correction  is  necessary*  Kober* 
[  Efts  proposed  an  equation  to  supply  this  correction  and  thus  *Wake 
Lpossible  very  accurate  work  under  conditions  of  moderate  variations 
|of  concentration.     The  equation  is  as  follows: 


y-' 


s 

X 


{i-x)sk 


s+ sk + V(s+sk)^—^4sky 

X  =  ' "^ — — — ' 

2y 

y  =  height  of  unknown  solution,  on  the  left  side  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  standard  solution  is  kept  on  the  right  side  at  a  definite 
height,  s  =  height  of  standard  solution  on  the  left  side  and  %  =  the 
ratio  of  the  concentrations  of  the  two  solutions. 

K 
A  »  -  where  iC  ==  a  constant,  obtained  by  substitution  of  standardi- 

iation  values  of  j,  y,  and  x.  The  instrument  should  be  checked  up 
(or  each  series  of  analyses  by  reading  the  standard  against  itself  and 
determining  the  potential  height  of  the  standard  solution  by  reading 
the  scale  on  the  left  side  when  the  solution  on  the  right  side  is  kept  at  a 
definite  heigh t»  and  the  two  are  matched. 

I.  Acetone  Bo^es,^N€pk€hmeiric  Methods  of  Marriott/ — Prin- 
ciple,— ^Acetone  in  very  small  amounts  forms  a  cloudy  solution  with  the 
Scott-Wilson  reagent  which  may  be  read  nephelometrically.  By  this 
method  it  is  possible  to  make  a  complete  analysis  for  acetone  and 
diacetic  add  and  hydroxybutyric  acid  in  from  2-5  ex.  of  blood. 

*Kobcr:  Jour,  Ind.  and  Eng,  CA^m,,  ?#  8431  1915;  Jour,  Bud*  Chsm,,  ^9,  tec,  1917. 
^  'The  instrument  b  manufactured  by  the  Klett  Manufacturing  Co.,  soa  £.  46th  St., 
^*  York  City. 

•Kobct:  /.  Am,  Chem,  Sac,  37,  3379,  1915;  Jour,  Bid,  Ckem.,  13,  485,  1913* 

'Mtrriott:  Jour,  BioL  Chtm,^  i6,  289  and  393,  1913. 
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Procedure. — Two  to  5  c.c.  of  blood  drawn  from  a  superficial  arm  vein  by  meam 
of  a  sterile  syringe  are  nm  into  a  small  weighed  flask  containing  50  ex.  of  0.5 
per  cent  potassium  oxalate  solution.  The  flask  is  reweighed.  The  diluted  blood 
is  nm  into  100  c.c.  of  boiling  water  acidified  with  i  c.c*  of  glacial  acetic  add* 
contained  in  an  800  c.c.  Kjeldahl  distilling  flask  and  the  procedure  is  then  carried 
out  as  described  in  the  Maniott-Scott-Wilson  methods  for  (a)  acetone  and  diace- 
tic  acid  and  (b)  0-hydroxybutyric  add  as  outlined  on  page  288.  The  precipitate 
in  the  mercury  reagent  is  however  estimated  nephelometrically.  In  this  case 
the  distillate  which  should  measure  75-100  ex.  is  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour, 
then  transferred  to  a  graduated  cylinder  and  diluted  untU  an  opalescence  that 
can  be  conveniently  read  is  obtained.  The  turbidity  occasioned  by  0.05  mj.  of 
acetone  diluted  to  100  c.c,  is  a  convenient  streiigth  for  this  purpose,  althou^ 
considerably  larger  or  smaller  amounts  give  good  results.  With  heavy  opalei- 
cence  it  is  desirable  after  diluting  to  a  certain  volume,  say  250  ex*  to  remoft 
an  aliquot  portion  with  a  pipette  and  dilute  this  appropriately.  A  solution  con- 
taining a  known  amount  of  acetone'  is  distilled  into  an  excess  of  reagent'  and 
this  distillate  which  is  to  be  used  as  the  standard  is  diluted  as  above.  Read  in  the 
nephelometer  against  this  standard,  taking  the  readings  as  quickly  as  possiblfl 
after  filling  the  tubes  as  the  suspension  settles  slowly.  fl 

If  the  unknown  suspension  is  diluted  so  as  to  be  not  more  than  20  per  cdF 
different  from  the  standard  and  if  comparisons  are  made  in  considerable  depthi 
of  solution  (50-60  mm.)  no  corrections  are  necessary.  If  the  two  agree  within 
10  per  cent  accurate  comparison  may  be  made  at  less  depths.  If  divergences  are 
greater  and  accurate  results  are  desired,  Kober's  correction  equation  must  bt 
used  (see  discussion  of  nephelometer  p.  299). 

2.  FAt~Nepkdom€trk  Method  of  Bloar.* —Principle, — The  protein  is  precipi- 
tated with  alcohol  ant!  ether  and  the  fatty  acid  in  the  extract  determined  uephdo- 
luetrically  after  saponification. 

Procedure. — Extraction, — About  2  ex,  of  blood  are  drawn  from  the  vdn  with  ft 
graduated  syringe  and  nm  at  once  mth  stirring  into  a  weighed  graduated  flask 
containing  about  40  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  alcohol  and  1  part  ether. 
After  again  weigiiing  to  find  the  weight  of  blood  added,  the  solution  is  raised  to 
boiling  in  a  water-bath,  cooled  under  the  tap,  made  to  volimie  with  alcohol-ether 
mixture,  mixed  and  filtered.     The  filtrate  is  water  clear  and  almost  colorless. 

Determination.— 'From  5-20  ex.  of  the  extract  (containing  about  i  mg.  of  fat) 
are  measured  with  a  pipette  into  a  small  beaker  and  saponified  by  evaporating 
nearly  but  not  quite  to  dryness  with  2  c.c.  of  N/i  sodium  ethylate.  The  residue b 
heated  just  to  boiling  after  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  alcohol-ether,  and  50  c.c  of 
distilled  water  are  added. 

A  similar  solution  of  the  standard  is  prepared  by  adding  $  ex.  of  the  standaid 
fatty  acid  solution  from  a  pipette  with  stirring  to  s^  c.c.  of  distilled  water.    To 

1  Commercial  varieties  of  acetic  acid  frequcndy  contain  substances  which  behave  like 
acetone.     Blank  deternxinations  should  always  be  made  and  corrections  made  accordingly- 

*  A  convenient  stock  solution  contains  about  0.03  tng,  acetone  per  c.c.  The  streniEtJ 
of  such  a  solution  is  determined  by  titration  of  200  c.c,  by  the  Mcssinger-Huppert  iDcthod 
(see  Chapter  XXVII). 

*  The  solution  cannot  be  added  directly  to  the  reagent  as  a  lower  result  is  obtained  I 
when  distilled. 

*  Bloor:  Jour,  Biol.  Ckem,,  17,  377,  1914;  33,  317,  XQiS* 

*  The  standard  solution  used  is  an  alcohol-ether  solution  of  pure  oleic  acid  of ' 
5  c,c.  contain  about  t  mg.  of  the  add.    The  alcohol  and  ether  used  for  the  &taadanl| 
freshly  redis tilled  absolute  alcohol  and  pure  dry  ether. 
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the  standard  and  to  the  test  solutions  are  added  simultaneously  from  pipettes  and 
mith  stirring  10  c,c.  portions  of  dilute  (1:3)  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solutions 
illowed  to  stand  for  6ve  minutes,  after  which  they  are  transferred  tathe  comparison 
lubes  of  the  nephelometer  (see  Fig.  89,  p.  296).  Several  readings  should' be  taken 
and  averaged.  The  standard  tube  should  always  be  on  the  same  side.  Sec  dis- 
of  nephelometer  (page  295)  for  details  as  to  reading.  The  results  repre- 
(scnt  the  amount  of  total  fat  (fatty  acids  and  cholesterol)  in  the  bloody  expressed 

loldc  acid.     The  fat  of  the  corpuscles  is  not  completely  extracted,  and  it  should 

!  bome  in  mind  that  other  lipoids  as  cholesterol  are  included  in  the  results* 
[  Oiolesterol  may  be  determined  separately  and  subtracted  from  the  result  for  total 
fbL   It  may  also  be  determined  in  a  part  of  the  blood  extract  as  prepared  above 

r  1  modified  Autenrieth-Funk  procedure.^     Methods  have  also  been  devised  for 

I  determination  of  the  phosphatides  of  blood.* 

Instruments  Used  in  the  Examination  of  the  Blood 

roscope,' — Either  the  angu/^r- vision  spectroscope  (Figs.  93 
I  and  94)  or  the  direct-vi^on  spectroscope  (Fig.  92)  may  be  used  in 
[     making  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood.     For  a  complete 

d^cription  of  these  instruments  the  student  is  referred  to  any  standard 

te3rt-book  of  physics. 

H  I.  Oxyhemoglobin.— Examine  dilute  (1:50)  defibrinated  blood  spectro- 
'  KOfkaHy.  Note  the  broad  absorption  band  between  D  and  E.  Continue  the 
dhtliDn  tmdl  ttus  single  broad  band  gives  place  to  two  narrow  bands,  the  one 
atsarer  the  D  line  being  the  narrower.  These  are  the  typical  absorption  bands 
of  oxyhemoglobin  obtained  from  dilute  solutions  of  blood.  Now  dilute  the  blood 
Ytry  freely  and  note  that  the  bands  graduaUy  become  more  narrow  and,  if  the 
dilution  is  sufficiently  great,  they  finally  entirely  disappear. 

2.  Hemoglobin  (so-called  Reduced  Hemoglobin).— To  blood  which  has  been 
<iihited  sufficiently  to  show  well-defined  oxyhemoglobin  absorption  bands  add  a 
iDiaD  amount  of  Stokes'  reagent.*  The  blood  immediately  changes  in  color  from 
I  bright  red  to  violet-red.  The  oxyhemoglobin  has  been  reduced  through  the 
iction  of  Stokes'  reagent  and  hemoglobin  (so-called  reduced  hemoglobin)  has 
been  formed.    This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  loosely 

^Btoor:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  2j,  317,  1915. 
^Gteeawftld:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.^  ai,  2%  igis. 
Bloor:  Jour,  Biol.  Ckem,,  22,  135,  igis,  23^  317,  1915. 
Kober  and  Egcrer:  /.  Am,  Chem,  Sac.,  37,  3373,  1915. 
Tiylor  and  Miller:  Jour.  BioL  Ckem.,  18,  215,  1914. 
For  other  nephelometric  methods  sec  Chapters  XVIII  and  XXVII. 
*  For  Absorption  Spectra  sec  Plates  I  and  IL 

^'Stokes'  reagent  is  a  solution  containing  2  per  cent  ferrous  sulphate  and  3  per  cent  tar* 
**«idi  When  needed  for  use  a  small  amount  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  ammo- 
Jw^liydroiide  added  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  on  the  first  addition  of  the  hydrox- 
^ at  oitifeiy  dissolved.    This  produces  ammonium  ferroiartrale  which  is  a  reducing  agent* 


Fig.  92* — DiKZCT-visiON  SpECTaoscoPE. 


Fio.  94. — Diagram  of  Angulae*vision  Spectroscope,  (Long,) 
The  white  light  F  enters  the  collimator  tube  through  a  narrow  slit  and  passes  to  tbe 
prism,  P,  which  has  the  power  of  refracting  and  dispersing  the  light.  The  rays  then  pass  to 
the  double  convex  km  of  the  ocular  tube  and  are  ae  flee  ted  to  the  eyepiece  E.  The  doited 
Enes  show  the  magnified  virtual  Image  which  is  formed.  The  third  tube  contains  a  scaie 
whose  image  is  reflected  into  the  ocular  and  shown  with  the  spectrum.  Between  the  light 
P  and  the  coUinmtor  slit  is  placed  a  cell  to  hold  the  solution  undergoing  examinatioD. 


40^^^i 


3.  Carboii  Monoxide  Hemoglobin. — The  preparation  of  this  pigment  mayDe 
easily  accomplished  by  passing  ordinary  illummating  gas^  through  defibiinated 
ox-blood.    Blood  thus  treated  assumes  a  brighter  tint  (carmine)  than  that  im- 

^  The  so-called  water  gas  with  which  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  diluted  contains  usu- 
ally aa  much  as  ao  per  cent  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)* 
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fftited  by  oxyhemoglobin*  In  very  dilute  solution  oxyhemoglobin  appears 
yellowish  red  whereas  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  under  the  same  conditions 
appears  bluish  red.  Examine  the  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  solution  spec- 
troocopically.  Observe  that  the  spectrum  of  this  body  resembles  the  spectrum 
of  oxyhemoglobin  in  showing  two  absorption  bands  between  D  and  £.  The 
bands  of  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin,  however,  are  somewhat  nearer  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum*  Add  some  Stokes'  reagent  to  the  solution  and  again  ex- 
amine spectroscopically.  Note  that  the  position  and  intensity  of  the  absorption 
bands  remain  unaltered. 

The  following  is  a  delicate  chemical  test^  for  the  detection  of  carbon  monoxide 
liemoglobin : 

Tannin  Test — ^Divide  the  blood  to  be  tested  into  two  portions  and  dilute  each 
with  4  volumes  of  distilled  water,  Place  the  diluted  blood  mixtures  in  two  small 
flislcs  or  large  test-tubes  and  add  20  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.'  Allow  both  solutions  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes^  then  stopper  the 
resseis  and  shake  one  vigorously  for  10-15  minutes,  occasionally  removing  the 
stopper  to  permit  air  to  enter  the  vessel.^  Add  5-10  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide 
(yellow)  and  10  c*c*  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  tannin  to  each  flask.  The  contents 
of  the  shaken  flask  will  soon  exhibit  the  formation  of  a  dirty  olive-green  precipitate, 
whereas  the  flask  which  was  oot  shaken  and  which,  therefore,  still  contains  car- 
bon monoxide  hemoglobin,  will  exhibit  a  bright  red  precipitate,  characteristic  of 
carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin.  This  test  is  more  delicate  than  the  spectroscopic 
test  and  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  as  low  a  content  as  5  per  cent  of  carbon 
monoxide  hemoglobin. 

4.  Neutral  Methemoglobin« — ^Dilute  a  little  defibrinated  blood  (x :  10)  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  ferricya- 
aide.  Shake  this  mixture  and  observe  that  the  bright  red  color  of  the  blood  is 
displaced  by  a  brownish  red.  Now  dilute  a  littie  of  this  solution  and  examine  it 
spectroscopically*  Note  the  single,  very  dark  absorption  band  lying  to  the  left 
of  B,  and,  if  the  dilution  is  sufficientiy  great,  also  observe  the  two  rather  faint 
bands  lying  between  B  and  E  in  somewhat  similar  positions  to  those  occupied  by 
the  absorption  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin.  Add  a  few  drops  of  Stokes'  reagent  to 
the  methemoglobin  solution  while  it  is  in  position  before  the  spectroscope  and  note 
the  immediate  appearance  of  the  oxyhemoglobin  spectrum  which  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  hemoglobin. 

5.  Alkaline  Methemoglobin. — ^  Render  a  neutral  solution  of  methemoglobin, 
mch  as  that  used  in  the  last  experiment  (4),  slightly  alkaline  mth  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  The  solution  becomes  redder  in  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  alkaline 
methemoglobin  and  shows  a  spectrum  different  from  that  of  the  neutral  body*  In 
this  case  we  have  a  band  on  either  side  of  D,  the  one  nearer  the  red  end  of  the 
spectnun  being  much  the  fainter.  A  third  band,  darker  than  either  of  those  men- 
tioned, lies  between  D  and  E  somewhat  nearer  E. 

6.  Alkali  Hematin. — Observe  the  spectrum  of  the  alkali  hematin  prepared  in 

k Experiment  iS  on  page  270.     Also  make  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  a  freshly 
*  Sand  (Ug€skriftfor  Laeger,  76,  1721,  1914;  AbsL  /.  A.  M.  A.^  Nov.  21,  1914)  propowa 
I  potassium  iodide  test  for  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  in  blood.    He  claims  0.125  P«^ 
«nt  may  be  detected  by  his  teat, 

*  This  transforms  the  oiyhemoglobin  into  methemoglobin. 

■  This  is  done  to  free  the  blood  from  car  bo  a  monoxide  hemoglobin. 
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prepared  alkali  hematin.^    The  typical  spectrum  of  alkali  hematin  shows  a  u^ 
absorption  band  lying  across  D  and  mainly  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectnm. 

7.  Reduced  Alkali  Hematin  or  HemoduomogefL— Dilute  the  alkali  henatii 
solutibn  used  in  the  last  experiment  (6)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shows  no  abaoipdoa 
band.  Now  add  a  few  drops  of  Stokes'  reagent  or  ammonium  sulphide  and  note 
that  the  greenish-brown  color  of  the  alkali  hematin  solution  is  displaced  hf  a 
bright  red  color.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  hemochromogen  or  reduced 
alkali  hematin.  Examine  this  solution  spectroscopically  and  observe  the  nanov, 
dark  absorption  band  lying  midway  between  D  and  £•  If  the  dilution  is  net 
too  great  a  faint  band  may  be  observed  in  the  green  extending  across  £  and  b. 

8.  Add  Hematin. — To  some  defibrinated  blood  add  half  its  volume  of  gladri 
acetic  acid  and  an  equal  volume  of  ether.  Mix  thoroughly.  The  acidified  etheni 
solution  of  hematin  rises  to  the  top  and  may  be  poured  off  and  used  for  the  spccta^ 
scopic  examination.  If  desired  it  may  be  diluted  with  acidified  ether  in  tht  nib 
of  one  part  of  glacial  acetic  add  to  two  parts  of  ether.  A  distinct  absorption  btnl 
will  be  noted  in  the  red  between  C  and  D  and  lying  somewhat  nearer  C  than  tk 
band  in  the  methemoglobin  spectrum.  Between  D  and  F  may  be  seen  a  nthff 
indistinct  broad  band.  Dilute  the  solution  until  this  band  resolves  itself  into  t«o 
bands.  Of  these  the  more  prominent  is  a  broad,  dark  absorption  band  lying  in  the 
green  between  b  and  F.  The  second,  a  narrow  band  of  faint  outline,  lies  in  tla  ] 
light  green  to  the  red  side  of  £.  A  fourth  very  faint  band  may  be  observed  iyioi  | 
on  the  violet  side  of  D. 

9.  Add  Hematoporphyrin. — To  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  a  Uil- 
tube  add  2  drops  of  blood,  mixing  thoroiighly  by  agitation  after  the  additkm  d  i 
each  drop.    A  wine-red  solution  is  produced.    Examine  this  solution  spectrosoopK-  / 
ally.    Add  hematoporphjrrin  gives  a  spectrum  with  an  absorption  band  on  ciths } 
side  of  D,  the  one  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  being  the  narrower. 

10.  Alkaline  Hematoporphyrin. — Introduce  the  add  hematoporphyzin  i 
just  examined  into  an  excess  of  distilled  water.    Cool  the  solution  and  add  ] 
sium  hydroxide  slowly  until  the  reaction  is  but  slightly  add.    A  colored  ] 
forms  which  indudes  the  prindpal  portion  of  the  hematoporphyrin.    The  ] 
of  sodium  acetate  facilitates  the  formation  of  this  predpitate.    Filter  off 
predpitate  and  dissolve  it  in  a  small  amount  of  dilute  potassiiun  hydroxide. 
line  hematoporph3rrin  prepared  in  this  way  forms  a  bright  red  solution  and  ] 
four  absorption  bands.    The  first  is  a  very  faint,  narrow  band  in  the  red,  ] 
between  C  and  D ;  the  second  is  a  broader,  darker  band  lying  across  D,  prindpalfir ^ 
the  violet  side.    The  third  absorption  band  lies  prindpally  between  D  and  £,  1 
tending  for  a  short  distance  across  £  to  the  violet  side,  and  the  fourth  bandl 
broad  and  dark  and  lies  between  b  and  F.    The  first  band  mentioned  is  the  i 
of  the  four  and  is  the  first  to' disappear  when  the  solution  is  diluted. 

I.  Fleischl's  Hemometer  (Fig.  95,  p.  305).— This  is  an  inst 
used  quite  extensively  clinically,  for  the  quantitative  determination  l| 
hemoglobin.     The  instrument  consists  of  a  small  cylinder  which  is  ] 
vided  with  a  fixed  glass  bottom  and  a  movable  glass  cover,  and  whic>* 

^  Alkali  hematin  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  volume  of  a  concentrated  polafl 
hydroxide  or  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  two  volumes  of  dilute  (i :  5)  defibiinatedU 
This  mixture  should  be  heated  gradually  almost  to  boiling,  then  cooled  and  i  ~ 
a  few  moments  in  the  air  before  examination. 
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FfG,     95. — FlEISCSl'S     HEMOltETEll. 

(Da  Costa.) 


divided,  by  means  of  a  metal  septum,  into  two  compartments  of  equal 
capacity.  This  cylinder  is  supported  in  a  vertical  position  by  means  of 
a  mechanism  which  resembles  the  base  and  stage  of  an  ordinary  micro- 
scope. Underneath  the  stage  is  placed  a  colored  glass  wedge  {see 
Fig.  97),  so  arranged  as  to  run  immediately  beneath  the  glass 
bottom  of  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  cylinder  and  ground  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  part  of  the  wedge  corresponds  in  color  to  a  solution 
of  hemoglobin  of  some  definite  percent- 
age. The  glass  wedge  is  held  in  a  metal 
frame  and  may  be  moved  backward  or 
forward  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
arrangement,  A  scale  along  the  side  of 
this  frame  indicates  the  percentage  of  the 
normal  amount  of  hemoglobin  which  each 
particular  variation  in  the  depth  of  color 
of  the  ground  wedge  represents,  taking 
the  normal  hemoglobin  content  as  100.^ 
In  a  position  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mirror  on  the  ordinary  micro- 
scope b  attached  a  light-colored  opaque 
plate  which  serves  to  reflect  the  light  upward  through  the  colored 
wedge  and  the  cylinder  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  making  a  determination  of  the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  by  this  instru- 
ment the  procedure  is  as  follows :  FiU  each  compartment  about  three-fourths 
full  of  distilled  water.  Puncture  the  finger-tip  or  lobe  of  the  ear  of  the  subject  by 
means  of  a  sterile  needle  or  scalpel  and,  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  blood  appears^ 
place  one  end  of  the  capillary  pipette  (Fig.  96),  which  accompanies  the  instrument, 
against  the  drop  and  aUow  it  to  fill  by  capillary  attraction.  To  prevent  the  blood 
frtmk  adhering  to  the  exterior  of  the  tube,  and  so  render  the  determination  inac- 
curate, it  is  customary  to  apply  a  very  thin  coating  of  mutton  fat  to  the  outer  sur- 
face before  using  or  to  wrap  the  tube  in  a  piece  of  oily  chamois  when  not  in  use. 
As  soon  OS  the  tube  has  been  accurately  filled  with  blood  it  should  be  dipped  uito 
Hie  water  of  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  cylinder  and  all  traces  of  the  blood 
washed  out  with  water  by  means  of  a  small  dropper  which  accompanies  the 
tnstniinent  If  the  blood  is  not  well  distributed  throughout  the  compartment  and 
does  not  form  a  homogeneous  solution  the  contents  of  the  compartment  should  be 
mixed  thoroughly  by  means  of  the  metal  handle  of  the  capillary  measuring  pipette* 
When  this  has  been  done  each  compartment  should  be  completely  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water  and  the  glass  cover  adjusted^  care  being  taken  that  the  contents  of 
the  two  compartments  do  not  mix.  Now  adjust  the  cylinder  so  that  the  compart- 
ment containing  the  pure  distiUed  water  is  immediately  above  the  colored  glass 
wedge*  By  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  arrangement  manipulate  the  colored 
wedge  until  a  portion  of  it  is  found  which  corresponds  in  color  with  the  diluted 
blood.     When  this  agreement  in  color  has  been  secured  the  point  on  the  scale  cor- 

*  The  scale  of  the  ordiimry  InstrumeBt  is  usually  toe  high. 
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respoLding  to  tliis  particular  color  should  be  read  and  the  actual  percentage  of 
hemoglobm  computed.  For  instance,  if  the  scale  reading  is  go  it  means  that  the 
blood  under  examination  contains  go  per  cent  of  the  noimaj  (quantity  of  hemo- 
globin^ Le.,  go  per  cent  of  14  per  cent. 

2,  Fleischl-Miescher  Hemometer, — The  apparatus  of  Fleisdil 
has  been  modified  by  Miescher.  If  all  precautions  are  taken,  the 
margin  of  error  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  hemoglobin  determined  by 
this  instrument  does  not  exceed  0.15-0.22  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
blood.  Detailed  directions  for  the  manipulation  of 
the  Fleischl- Miescher  hemometer  accompany  the  in- 
strument. In  brief  Miescher  modified  the  instru- 
ment as  follows:  (i)  The  scale  of  each  instrument 
is  supplied  with  a  caliber  table  of  absolute  hemo- 
^     m  globin  values,  expressed  in  milligrams:  the  scale  of 

Fig.  96. — ^PlPETTE  ,  ^  J         r  n 

ofFleischl's  FleischFs  hemometer  shows  the  percentage  of  hemo- 
HEMOMETER.  globin  in  relation  to  an  average  selected  somewhat 

arbitrarily.  Thus  many  errors  arising  from  the  irregular  coloring  of  the 
glass  wedge  of  the  older  apparatus  are  avoided  in  the  instrument  as 
modified.  (2)  Each  instrument  is  accompanied  by  a  measuring  pip* 
ette  (melangeur)  which  allows  of  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  the 
blood  than  was  possible  with  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  older  appara- 
tus. (3)  With  the  aid  of  the  measuring  pipette  mentioned  above 
blood  of  varying  degrees  of  concentration  may  be  compared.  In  this 
way  the  Lndi\adua!  examinations  are  controlled  and  a  check  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  graduation  in  the 
color  of  the  glass  wedge  is  also 
afforded.  This  wedge  is  much 
more  evenly  and  accurately  colored 
than  in  the  unmodified  apparatus 
of  FleischL  (4)  Before  reading 
the  percentage  as  indicated  by  the 
scale,  the  chamber  is  covered  with 

a  glass  and  a  diaphragm  which  sharply  define  the  field  on  all  sides 
without  the  formation  of  a  meniscus. 

The  measuring  pipette  is  constructed  essentially  the  same  as  the 
pipettes  which  accompany  the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus  (see  page  310). 
The  capillary  portion,  however,  is  graduated,  i,  2/3  and  1/2  which 
enables  the  observer  to  dilute  the  blood  sample  in  the  proportion  of 
1:200,  1:300  or  1:400  as  he  may  desire.  If  there  is  difficulty  in 
drawing  in  the  blood  exactly  to  one  of  the  graduations  just  mentioned 
the  amount  of  blood  above  or  below  the  volume  indicated  by  the  gradu- 
ation may  be  determined  by  means  of  certain  delicate  cross-lines  which 


Fig.    97. — Colored    Glass    Wedge    of 
Fleischl's  Hemometer.    (Da  Ccsta.) 
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4rt  placed  directly  above  and  below  tbe  graduation.     Each  cross-line 

corresponds  to  i/ioo  of  the  volume  of  the  capillary  tube  from  the  tip 

to  the  I  graduation. 

A  o,i  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  used  to  dissolve  the 
stroma  of  the  erythrocytes  and  so  render  the  blood  solution  perfectly 
dear.  If  tWs  is  not  done  the  color  of  the  blood  solution  invariably  ap* 
pears  darker  in  tone  than  that  of  ^ 

the  colored  glass  wedge.  A  freshly 
piepared  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion should  be  used  in  order  that 
tihc  clearness  of  the  solution  may 
not  be  marred  by  the  presence  of 
•odium  bicarbonate. 

3*  Dare's  Hemoglobinometer 
(Fig.  98), — This  instrument,  as 
the  name  signifies,  is  used  for  the 

determination  of  hemoglobin.    In 

osing  either  Fleischl's  hemometer 

or  the  instrument  as  modified  by 

Miescher  the  blood  is  diluted  for 

ciamination,    whereas    with    the 

Dare  instrument  no  dilution  is  re- 


Fio.  98. — DAJtE's     Hemoglobin  DkCETEi. 

(Da  Costa's  ffematoiogy.) 
R,  Milled  wheel  acting  by  a  friction  bear- 
ing on  the  rim  of  the  color  disc;  S«  case  ID- 
closing  color  disc,  and  provided  witi  ft  stage 
to  which  the  blood  cnamber  is  fitted;  T, 
quired.  This  probably  allows  of  movable  wing  which  is  swung  outward  dur- 
ing the  observation,  to  serve  as  a  screen  for 
the  observer's  eyes,  and  which  acts  as  a 
cover  to  inclose  the  color  disc  when  the  in- 
strument h  not  m  use;  U,  telescoping  cam- 
era tube^  in  position  for  examination;  V. 
aperture  admitting  light  for  illumination  of 
the  color  disc;  X,  capillary  blood  chamber 
adjusted  to  stage  of  Instrument,  the  slip  of 
opacjue  glass,  W»  being  nearest  to  the  source 
of  light;  Y,  detachable  candle-hoMeri  Z, 
rectangular  slot  through  which  the  hemo- 
globin scale  indicated  on  the  rim  of  the 
color  disc  is  read. 


rather  more  accurate  determina- 
tions than  are  possible  with  the 
old  Fleischl  apparatus. 

The  instrument  consists  essen- 
tially of  the  following  parts:  (i) 
A  capillary  observation  cell,  (2)  a 
semicircular  colored  glass  wedge, 
(3)  a  milled  wheel  for  manipulat- 
ing the  wedge^  (4)  a  candle  used 

to  illuminate  portions  of  the  capillary  observation  cell  and  the  colored 
wedge,  (5)  a  small  telescope  used  in  the  examination  of  the  areas  illumi- 
naKd  by  the  candle  flame,  (6)  a  scale  graduated  in  percentages  of  the 
itonoal  amount  of  hemoglobin,  (7)  a  hard-rubber  case,  (8)  a  movable 
screen  attached  to  the  case. 

The  capillary  observation  cell  is  formed  of  two  small,  polished 

rectangular  plates  of  glass,  one  being  transparent  and  the  other  opaque. 

When  held  in  position  on  the  instrument,  by  means  of  a  small  metal 

L  bucket^  the  opaque  portion  of  the  cell  is  nearer  the  candle  and  thus 

I  icrves  to  soften  the  glare  of  light  when  an  observation  is  being  made. 
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Fig.  99. — Horizontal  Sec- 
tion OF  Dake's  Heicoglobin- 
oiCETER.    (Da  Cosia.) 


The  transparent  portion  of  the  cell  is  directly  over  a  circular  opening 
in  the  case,  through  which  the  blood  specimen  is  viewed  by  means  ci 
the  small  telescope. 

The  semicircular  colored  glass  wedge  is  so  ground  that  each  par- 
ticular shade  of  color  corresponds  to  that  possessed  by  fresh  blood  whidi 

contains  some  definite  percentage  of  hemo- 
globin. It  is  mounted  upon  a  disc  whidi 
may  be  manipulated  by  the  milled  wheel  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  successive  por- 
tions of  the  wedge  in  position  to  be  viewed 
through  a  circular  opening  contiguous  to  the 
opening  through  which  the  blood  specimen  is  ; 
viewed.  For  a  further  description  of  the  in- 
strument see  Figs.  98,  99,  and  100. 

In  using  the  Dare  hemog^binometer  proceed  ai 
follows :  Puncture  the  finger-tip  or  lobe  of  die  eir 
of  the  subject  by  means  of  a  needle  or  sca^  tsd, 
after  a  drop  of  blood  of  good  proportUms  hii 
f onned|  place  the  flat  capillary  observation  cell  k 
contact  with  the  drop  and  allow  it  to  fill  by  o^ 
illaiy  attraction  (Fig.  loo).  Replace  the  cell  in  its 
proper  place  on  the  instrument.  When  in  position,  a  portion  of  this  cell  may  be 
observed  through  a  small  telescope  attached  to  the  apparatus.  It  is  viewed 
through  a  circular  opening  and  near  this  drde  is  a  second  one  throoa^  whidi  a 
portion  of  a  semicircular  colored  glass  wedge  is  visible.  These  two  dxcles  tit 
illuminated  simultaneously  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  candle.    The  colored  glan 


Fig.  icx). — Method  op  Filling  the  Capillary  Observation  Cell  of  Dare's  Him^ 

GLOBiNOMETER.    {Da  Costa,) 


may  be  rotated  by  means  of  a  milled  wheel  and  the  point  of  agreement  of  te 
color  of  the  adjoining  discs  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way  as  in  Fleiadh 
hemometer.  The  scale  reading  gives  the  percentage  of  the  normal  <iiiaiittlr 
of  hemoglobin  which  the  blood  sample  under  examination  contains,  Comints 
the  actual  hemoglobin  content  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  scale  reading  ol 
the  Fleischl  hemometer  (see  page  304). 
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4.  Tallquist's  Hemoglobin  Scale,— This  consists  essentially  of  a 
series  of  ten  colors  corresponding  to  stains  produced  by  blood  contain- 
ing varying  percentages  of  hemoglobin. 

In  using  ^s  scale  a  drop  of  blood  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  small  section  of 
filter  paper  and  the  resultmg  color  is  compared  with  the  ten  colors  of  the  scale. 
When  the  color  in  the  scale  is  found  which  corresponds  to  the  color  of  the  blood 
stain  the  accompanj^g  hemoglobin  vslue  is  read  oU  directly. 

H  This  is  a  very  convenient  method  for  determining  hemoglobin  at  the 
Bdside.  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  colors  being  inaccurately  printed, 
however,  and  even  if  originally  correct  in  tint,  under  the  continued 
influence  of  air  and  light  they  must  eventually  alter  somewhat. 

Hemoglobin, — Carbon  Monoxide  Hemaglobin  Method  {P aimer)  }~ 
Blood  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner  by  pricking  the  finger  or  lobe 
of  the  ear.     A  i  per  cent  solution  of  blood  is  made  by  drawing  0.05 


Fig,  101.— Thoma-Zeiss  Couwtix^g  Chamber.     {Da  Costa.) 

ex.  into  a  special  pipette  and  transferring  into  5  ex.  of  0,4  per  cent 

Qonia   solution — ^accurately   measured   with   a  calibrated   pipette 

burette  into  a   12  X  120  mm,   test-tube-     The  blood  pipette   is 

ised  out  by  drawing  into  it  two  or  three  times  the  ammonia  solution. 

Ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  bubbled  rapidly  through  the  ammonia 

blood  solution  for  30  seconds,  after  which,  it  is  compared  in  a  Duboscq 

L  colorimeter  with  a  standard  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  solution 

Bet  at  10.    The  average  of  at  least  four  readings  is  taken.     The  caJ- 

Kulation  is  simple, 

H  ^p  X  100  —  per  cent  hemoglobin.     The  method  is  accurate* 

B  5.  Thoma-Zeiss  Hemocytometer*^ — This  is  an  instrument  used  in 
"blood  counting,"  *.«.,  in  determining  the  number  of  erythrocytes  and 
leucocjrtes.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  microscopic  slide  constructed 
of  iica%7  glass  and  provided  with  a  central  counting  cell  (see  Fig.  loi, 

^Palfioer:  Jour,  Bid,  Chtm,,  ^$,  119,  iqiS. 

*Thc  American  Standard  Hcmocyto meter  with  Levy  Counting  Chamber  may  be  sub- 
ttituted  for  this  instrument.    It  may  be  obtained  from  Arthur  H.  Thomas  Co. ,  Philadelphia. 
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below).  This  cell,  with  the  cover  glass  in  position,  is  exactly  o.i  mm. 
deep.  The  floor  of  the  cell  is  divided  by  delicate  lines  into  squares  each 
of  which  is  1/400  sq.  mm.  in  area  (see  Fig.  103,  page  311).  The  volume 
of  blood,  therefore,  between  any  particular  square  and  the  cover  glass 
above  must  be  1/4000  cu.  nun.  Accompanying  each  instrument  are 
two  capillary  pipettes  (Fig.  102),  each  constructed  with  a  mixing  bulb 
in  its  upper  portion.  Each  bulb  is  further  provided  with  an  enclosed 
glass  bead  which  is  of  great  assistance  in  mixing 
the  contents  of  the  chamber.  The  stem  of  each 
pipette  is  graduated  in  tenths  from  the  tip  to  the 
bulb.  The  final  graduation  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
bulb  is  10 1  on  the  pipette  used  in  mixing  the  blood 
sample  in  which  the  erythrocytes  are  counted  (ety- 
throcytometer,  see  Fig.  102),  and  11  on  the  pipette 
used  in  mixing  the  blood  sample  for  the  leucocyte 
count  (leucocytometer,  see  Fig.  102).  In  making 
**  blood  counts*'  with  the  hemocytometer  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  some  diluting  fluid.  Two  very  satis- 
factory forms  of  fluid  for  this  purpose  are  Toison's 
and  Sherrington's  solutions.*  When  either  of  these 
solutions  is  used  as  the  dOuting  fluid  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  very  satisfactory  count  of  both  the  erythro- 
cytes and  leucocytes  from  the  same  preparation,  since 
the  leucocytes  are  stained  by  the  methyl-violet  or 
methylene-blue. 
V 

In  coimtmg  tiie  erythrocytes  by  means  of  the  hone- 
cytometer,  proceed  fts  follows:  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  tip 
of  the  finger  or  lobe  of  the  ear  of  the  Bubject  by  the  use  of 
soap  and  water,  alcohol  and  ether  applied  in  the  sequence 
ju8t  gi^en.  Pnneture  the  skin  by  means  of  a  needle  or 
scalpel  and  allow  the  blood  drop  to  form  without  pressuj^ 
Place  the  tip  of  the  pipette  in  contact  with  the  blood  drop, 
being  careful  to  avoid  touching  the  stdn,  and  draw  blood  into 
the  pipette  up  to  the  point  marked  0*5  or  i  according  to 
the  desired  dilution*  Rapidly  wipe  the  tip  of  the  pipette 
and  immediately  fill  it  to  the  point  marked  10 1  with  Toison^a  or  Sherrington's 
solution.    Now  thoroughly  mix  the  blood  and  diluting  fiuid  within  the  mlzmg 


Fig.  102. — ^Thoua- 
Zxiss   CAFILLAay 
Pipettes. 
A,  Erylhrocytomcter; 

B|  Leucocytometer. 


^Toison's    soltition     has     the    following 
formula: 

Methyl-violet 0.015  gram. 

Sodium  chloride i  gram. 

Sodium  sulphate*  ,..•... 8  grams* 

GlyceroL  ... *  * .  -  * 30  grams. 

Distilled  water 160  giamA. 


Sberrijigton*s  solution  has  the  following 
formula: 

Methyiene-blue o, i  gnm« 

Sodium  chloride. ...........     1.3  gram. 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate. . ,     i .  t  gram. 
Distilled  water 500.0  grams. 
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aber  by  tapping  the  pipette  gently  against  the  finger,  or  by  shaking  it  while 
held  sectirely  with  the  thumb  at  one  end  and  the  middle  finger  at  the  other. 
After  the  two  fluids  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  the  diluting  3uid  contained 
m  the  capillaiy-tube  below  the  bulb  should  be  discarded  in  order  to  insure  the 
collection  of  a  drop  of  the  thoroughly  mixed  blood  and  diluting  solution  for  ex- 
I  touiuition.    Transfer  a  drop  from  the  pipette  to  the  ruled  floor  of  the  counting 
chas&ber  and,  after  placing  the  cover-glass  firmly  in  position/  allow  an  lnter?al 
of  a  few  minutes  to  elapse  for  the  corpuscles  to  settle  before  maMng  the  count 
Row  place  the  slide  under  the  microscope  and  count  the  number  of  erythrocytes 
ta  a  number  of  squares,  counting  the  corpuscles  which  are  In  contact  with  the 
■pper  and   the  right-hand   boundaries  of   the  square  as  belongiiig  to  ttiat 
aquare.    Take   the   squares  in   some  definite  sequence  in  order  that  the  re- 
nting of  the  same  corpuscles  may  be  avoided.     A  satisfactory  procedure 
I  to  begin  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  and  proceed  from  left  to  right  count- 


lie.  103. — OftDmABY   Ruling   of   Thoma-Zeiss   Counting  Chamber,    (Da  Costtk.) 


the  cells  in  each  individual  square.  Take  the  next  lower  row  of  squiu'es 
ind  count  from  left  to  tight  and  so  on  (see  Fig.  107,  page  317).  Of  course,  all 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  niunber  of  squares  examined  the  more  ac- 
oirate  the  count  It  is  considered  essential  under  aU  circumstances^  where 
aa  accurate  coimt  is  desired,  that  the  coimting  chamber  shall  be  filled,  at 
least  twice,  and  the  individual  counts  made  in  ea<^  instance,  as  indicated 
ihof%  before  ^e  data  are  deemed  satisfactory.  Under  no  conditions  should 
Ifiti  than  200  squares  be  examined. 

*  If  the  cover-glas3  b  in  accurate  apposition  to  the  counting  cell  NcwtOD*s  rings  may  be 
pluidj  observed.  Eustis  {Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass^rtf  61,  1984,  19 13)  suggests  the  following 
toduuc:  "After  the  usual  shaking  of  the  pipette,  and  expulsion  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
"ffiwrirn,  a  good  sixed  drop  is  placed  on  the  counting  chamber,  no  particular  atten- 
licNi  bdiig  paid  to  its  size.  The  cover-glass,  which  has  been  pre\'iously  cleaned,  m  then 
fipldly  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  index- &nger  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  slide 
ii  itetdied  on  the  table  with  the  left  hand-  While  firm  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  cover- 
gUv  it  is  rapidly  slid  across  the  counting  chamber,  through  the  drop  of  suspension  on  it. 
Thf  cover-glass  wtU  cut  through  the  drop  at  exactly  o,t  mm.  The  excess  from  the  drop 
»3l  rite  on  top  of  the  cover-glass  and  jump  across  the  moat.  Newton's  rings  will  be 
oUiJoed  in  each  instance.  The  drop  on  top  of  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass  is  wiped  or 
i  up  with  the  point  of  a  towel  or  blotting-paper  and  the  preparation  is  completed." 
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To  calculate  the  number  of  erythrocytes  per  cubic  miUimd 

undiluted  blood  proceed  as  follows:     Determine  the  number 

puscles  in  any  given  number  of  squares  and  divide  this  total 

number  of  squares,  thus  obtaining  the  average  number  of  erj'thri 

per  square.     Multiply  this  average  by  4000  to  obtain  the  num 

erythrocytes  per  cubic  milUmeter  of  diluted  blood»  and  muldp^ 

product  by  100  or  200,  according  to  the  dilution,  to  obtain  the  nuai 

erythrocytes  per  cubic  millimeter  of  undiluted  blood.     Thus: 

Average  number  of  erythrCMrytes  w ^ / ^       Number  of  erythroci 

per  square  X  40CX)  X  aoo  (or  100)  »     cubic  miUimeUr.     " 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  capillary  pipette 
erly  cleaned.  After  using,  it  should  be  immediately  rinsed  out ' 
diluting  iuid,  then  with  water^  alcohol,  and  ether  in  the  sequence 
Finally  dry  air  should  be  drawn  through  the  capillary  and  a  hoi 
inserted  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  particles. 


Fio.  104. — ZAPPERT*sMoDrFiEDRm.iNOo?THOitA-Z«ss  Counting  Chambee.  (I 

In  counting  leucocytes  by  means  of  the  hemocytometer  proceed  as  f< 
As  mentiooed  above,  if  the  diluting  fluid  is  either  Toison's  or  Sherrin 
solution  the  leucocytes  may  be  counted  in  the  same  specimen  of  blood  in 
the  erythrocytes  are  cotmted.  When  this  is  done  it  is  customary  to  use  1 
provided  with  Zappert*s  modified  ruling  (Fig,  104).  This  method  is  rathi 
accurate  than  the  older  one  of  counting  the  leucocytes  in  a  separate  spl 
of  blood.  Furthermore^  it  is  obviQusly  preferable  to  count  both  the 
rocytes  and  the  leucocytes  from  the  same  blood  sample.  To  insure  m 
the  number  of  leucocytes  within  the  whole  ruled  region  should  be  detena 
duplicate  blood  samples.  This  includes  the  examination  of  an  area 
times  as  great  as  the  old  style  Thoma-Zeiss  central  ruling*  This  regto 
would  correspond  to  3600  of  the  small  squares  and,  if  duplicate  examinatioii 
made,  the  total  number  of  small  squares  examined  would  aggregate  720^ 
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The  calculation  would  be  as  follows: 


Nitmber  of  leucocytes  in  7200 
sqtiare» 


X  300  X  4000  -!•  7200  = 


_  Number  of  leucocytes  per  cubic 


millimeter. 


If  a  Zappert  slide  is  not  avaOable,  a  good  plan  to  follow  is  to  place  a 
diaphragm  in  tlie  tube  of  the  ocular  of  the  microscope  consisting  of  a 
circle  of  black  cardboard  or  metaP  having  a  square  hole  in  the  center  of 
such  a  size  as  to  allow  of  the  examination  of  exactly  100  squares  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  square  millimeter  at  one  time.  With  this  arrangement  any 
portion  of  the  specimen  may  be  examined  and  counted  whether  within 
or  without  the  ruled  area.  In  counting  by  means  of  this  de\dce  it  is,  of 
course,  helpful  if  the  niicroscope  is  pro\aded  with  a  mechanical  stage, 
but  even  without  this  arrangement,  if  the  observer  is  careful  to  see  that 
the  leucocytes  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  one  field  move  to  the  opposite 
boundary  when  the  position  of  the  slide  is  changed,  the  device  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  employed.  The  leucocytes  should  be  counted  in  36 
of  the  diaphragm-fields  in  duplicaie  specimens  and  the  calculation  made 
ia  the  same  manner  as  explained  above. 

If  the  leucocytes  are  counted  in  a  separate  specimen  of  blood  ordina- 
rily the  diluting  fluid  is  0.3-0.5  per  cent  acetic  acid,  a  fluid  in  which  the 
leucocytes  alone  remain  \Tsible.  Under  these  conditions  the  dilution  is 
oistomarily  made  in  the  pipette  having  1 1  as  the  final  graduation.  The 
capillary  portion  is  of  larger  caliber  and  so  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
blood  to  fill  it  to  the  0.5  or  i  mark  than  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  other 
form  of  pipette.  In  counting  the  leucocytes  according  to  this  method  it 
is  customary  to  draw  blood  into  the  pipette  up  to  the  i  mark  and  im- 
mediately fill  the  remaining  portion  of  the  apparatus  to  the  11  gradua- 
tion ^*ith  the  0.3-0.5  per  cent  acetic  acid.  It  then  remains  to  count  the 
number  of  leucocytes  in  the  whole  central  ruled  portion  of  400  squares. 
This  should  be  done  in  duplicate  samples  and  the  calculation  made  as 
follows: 


fCttffiber  of  leucocytes  in  800  w  ,„,^^  v  ,^  j.  q^ 

squares  ^  ^*^  X  10  -!-  800 


Number  of  leucocytes  per  cubic  milli- 
meter. 


6.  Biirker*s  Hemocytometer.'— This  is  an  improved  apparatus*  for  the  more 
accurate  counting  of  erythrocytes  than  is  possible  hy  the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus. 
The  principles  involved  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  force  with  the  latter 
apparatus*  For  example,  the  blood  is  dDuted  in  a  separate  vessel,  not  in  the  pipette 
with  which  the  sample  is  drawn,  and  furthermore  the  cover-glass  is  applied  to  the 
counting  chamber  and  damped  in  place  before  the  diluted  blood  is  applied  to  the 

>  Ehrlich's  mechanical  eyepiece  with  iris  diaphragm  is  also  very  satisfactory  for  this 
{purpose, 

■  Biirker:  Pftiiger^s  Arckiv.,  142,  337,  1911;  MUnck,  med.  Wock,,  $9*  PP-  ^4  wid  ^1 19^2, 
'  Manufactured  by  C.  Zeiss,  Jena. 
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mled  area.  Hayem's  soIuUod*  is  used  as  the  diluting  fliiid.  Toison's  solutian  is 
not  satislactory  for  use  with  tbe  BQrker  counting  chamber  as  its  viscosity  is  too 
great.  The  corpuscles  settle  rapidly  in  Hayem's  fluid  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  is  loi  5  whereas  that  of  the  erythrocytes  is  1090. 

The  pipette  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  blood  (Fig.  105^  upper  pipette)  has  a 
point  which  is  not  ground  dull  but  is  pohshed.  This  allows  of  better  judgment  in 
deciding  whether  the  column  of  blood  extends  to  the  very  tip.  The  volume  of 
the  pipette  between  tip  and  mark  is  25  cu,  mm.  The  mark  extends  all  the  way 
around  the  tube  so  that  errors  of  parallax  may  be  avoided. 

The  pipette  for  measuring  the  diluting  fluid  (Fig.  105,  middle  pipette)  also  has 
a  polished  point  and  circular  mark  and  delivers  4975  cu.  nun.     This  volume  of 


Fig.  105.-  1.    ^^.1  i  1  -  .    ii  s,  Mixing  Flasks  and  Counting  Chamber, 

diluting  fluid  with  25  cu,  mm.  of  blood  gives  a  dilution  of  1:200.     Both  pipettes 
are  provided  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  mouthpiece. 

For  transferring  the  diluted  blood  from  the  diluting  flask  to  the  chamber  a 
plain  pipette  provided  with  a  rubber  cap  is  used  (Fig.  105,  lower  pipette).  It  is 
filled  by  pressing  the  cap  slowly  with  the  indei-finger,  inserting  the  tip  into  the 
liquid  and  then  releasing  the  pressure. 

The  diluting  is  done  in  a  small  round-bottomed  flask  as  shown  in  Fig,  105. 
Several  of  these  flasks  should  be  kept  on  hand  in  a  wooden  rack  which  will  hold 
them  in  an  upright  position.  Each  flask  is  provided  with  a  paraffined,  or  smooth 
cork  stopper, 

^  Hayem^s  solution  has  the  following  formula: 

Mercuric  chloride o.  25  gram. 

Sodium  chloride .......     o.  5  gram. 

Sodium  sulphate * . .  * * a .  5  grams. 

Distilled  water . 100.  o  grams. 
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Id  the  older  counting  chambers  the  floor  of  the  chamber  is  circular  and  the 
counting  b  done  in  the  center  of  this  space.  The  corpuscles  are  therefore  counted 
in  the  center  of  a  capillary t  circular  film  where  on  account  of  surface  tension  their 
number  is  slightly  greater  than  elsewhere.  This  source  of  error  b  avoided  in  the 
new  counting  chamber  (Fig.  loS)  in  which  the  floor  is  represented  by  the  upper 
surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  25  mm.  long  and  5  mm.  wide  which  b  rounded  off  at  both 
ends  and  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  groove  1,5  mm.  wide  through  the  center. 
At  each  side  of  thb  floor  piece,  separated  from  it  by  a  groove  b  a  glass  plate 
(7.5  mm.  X  ai  mm.)  of  such  height  that  the  space  between  the  floor  of  the  cell 
aad  a  cover-glass  placed  across  the  plates  b  o.ioo  mm*  A  cover-glass  25  mm. 
long  and  ^i  mm,  wide  with  rounded  polbbed  edges  b  used  so  that  the  rotmded 
CBds  of  the  floor  piece  project  beyond  it.  The  chamber  b  provided  with  damps 
to  pns&  the  cover-glass  firmly  upon  both  plates  (Fig.  105). 
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Fig,  106 — Ruling  of  BOrkse  CotrNxiKc  Chamber* 


be  ruling  on  each  portion  of  the  floor  piece  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  106^  which 
*ill  be  explained  below. 

Measuring  the  Diluting  Fluid, — Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Ctt,  mm,  of  diluting  fluid  (Hayem*s)  are  measured  out  into  the  diluting  flask.  To 
4>  thb  the  pipette  b  filled  by  suction  to  slightly  above  the  mark  and  the  rubber 
t«bc  is  carefully  clamped  off.  Then  with  a  soft  piece  of  linen  the  tip  b  wiped  dry. 
themenbcus  is  then  accurately  adjusted  to  the  mark  by  lightly  touching  the  point 
^  tiie  pipette  to  the  cleaned  tip  of  the  finger.  The  pipette  b  then  inserted  into 
^t  dDuting  flask  and  with  the  tip  nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  the  flask  the  fluid 
ii  allowed  to  run  out.  The  time  of  the  flow  should  be  about  forty  seconds  and  b 
tofltidlcd  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  index-finger  loosely  upon  the  mouthpiece. 
Tbc  pipette  is  emptied  completely  by  alternately  blowing  through  it  and  touching 
It  to  the  waU  of  the  flask  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  liquid.  The  drops  clinging 
^0  the  wall  are  united  with  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  a  suitable  motion  of  the  flask. 
The  flask  b  then  stoppered,  care  being  taken  from  now  on  that  none  of  the  liquid 
tver  touches  the  neck  of  the  flask  or  the  stopper. 
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Taking  the  Bload  Sample. — Usually  the  best  time  to  draw  the  blood  is  before 
breakfast.  For  a  smgle  determination  the  author  prefers  to  draw  it  from  the  tip 
of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand.  For  repeated  determinations  it  is  well  to 
change  off  between  third,  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  of  left  hand.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  should  not  be  below  i7°C,  to  prevent  an  undue  contraction  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  The  instrument  used  to  puncture  the  finger  should  have  a 
chisel-shaped  point  which  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  lancet-shaped  point.  The 
first  drop  of  blood  is  wiped  off.  Into  the  second  one  the  tip  of  the  pipette  b  in- 
serted and  blood  is  drawn  in  until  the  meniscus  is  even  with  or  a  little  beyond  the 
mark.  The  tip  is  then  wiped  off  without  touching  the  capillary  opening  and  the 
observer  assures  himself  that  the  column  of  blood  extends  to  the  veo'  end  of  the 
capillar>\    The  meniscus  is  then  accurately  adjusted  to  the  mark. 

Mixing  of  the  Blood  and  Diluting  Fluids^-^Tht  tip  of  the  pipette  is  now  dipped 
into  the  diluting  fitiid  w^hich  has  been  measured  into  the  fiask  and  the  blood  is 
slowly  blown  out.  The  blood  having  a  much  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
Hayem's  fluid  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  pipette  is  then  filled  with  the  pure  super- 
natant diluting  fluid  and  emptied  again,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  air  bubbles. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  blood  is  removed  as  completely  as  possible.  To  mix  the 
blood  and  diluting  fluid  the  flask  is  rotated  for  two  minutes  in  spiral  curves  of 
continually  decreasing  radius.  The  motion  should  be  alternately  clockwise  and 
counterclockwise.  After  complete  mixing  the  pipette  is  rinsed  out  several  times 
with  the  diluted  blood. 

Transferrai  of  the  Diluted  Blood  to  the  Chamber. — The  counting  chamber  which 
has  been  cleaned  with  distilled  water  and  alcohoUether  and  then  wiped  dry  with 
a  soft  doth  as  free  from  lint  as  possible  is  placed  upon  a  black  surface  and  carefully 
brushed  with  a  camd/s  hair  brush.  The  cover-glass  is  now  placed  over  the  chamber 
by  sliding  it  over  the  two  glass  plates  with  both  thumbs  while  the  index-fingers  are 
pressing  it  down.  By  means  of  the  clamps  it  is  held  in  place  firmly  so  that  New- 
ton's rings  (if  possible  of  the  first  order:  brown  and  black)  may  be  seen  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  plates.  The  chamber  is  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
and  is  brought  into  a  horizontal  position. 

Before  transferring  the  diluted  blood  to  the  chamber  the  flask  must  be  shaken 
for  two  minutes  as  described  before.  The  liquid  shows  a  cloudy  appearance  and 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  untO  the  turbidity  has  become  uniform. 

One  of  the  plain  pipettes  described  above  is  now  inserted  into  the  diluted  blood 
while  slight  pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the  rubber  cap.  The  pressure  is  released 
slowly  and  the  liquid  rises  into  the  pipette.  The  point  of  the  pipette  is  now  im- 
mediately placed  upon  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  floor  plate  and  very  slight 
pressure  h  exerted  on  the  rubber  cap  until  the  liquid  coming  from  the  pipette  just 
reaches  the  cover-glass  when  the  pressure  is  released.  An  instantaneous  filling 
of  the  capillary  space  results.  The  pipette  should  be  emptied  immediately,  rinsed 
with  distilled  water  and  placed  in  an  upright  position  in  a  beaker  of  water.  The 
other  portion  of  the  counting  chamber  is  now  filled  in  the  same  way  with  a  second 
pipette  aod  about  one  minute  b  allowed  for  the  settling  of  the  corpuscles.  During 
this  time  the  pipettes  may  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and  cthcr-aicohol  and 
dried  by  suction.  Occasionally,  the  pipettes  should  be  cleaned  with  a  horse  hair 
and  with  concentrated  HjSO*  containing  a  little  KiCriOj. 

To  see  whether  the  distribution  of  the  corpuscles  has  been  uniform  the  chamber 
is  illuminated  with  a  wide-open  diaphragm  and  viewed  at  an  angle.    If  the  opacity 
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t  Qnifonn  in  either  of  the  portions  of  the  chamber,  that  one  should  not  be  used 
(Ninting.  If  the  counting  must  be  interrupted  or  requires  a  long  time  a  moist 
iber^  should  be  used  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  diluting  fluid.    The  diluted 
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Fig.  108. — BtRKER  Counting  Chamber. 

1  may  be  retained  in  the  mixing  flasks  and  duplicate  countings  obtained  after 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more  according  to  Biirker. 
laumUng  and  CalcukUion, — A  mechanical  stage  movable  in  two  directions  is 
ipeosable.    Vlith  a  magniflcation  of  320  diameters  the  counting  is  begun  in 
BOrker:  PflUger's  Arckiv,  118,  465,  1907. 
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the  left  upper  comer  of  the  ruling.  Proceed  from  left  to  right  along  one  row  theo 
move  from  right  to  left  along  the  next  lower  row,  and  so  on.  Only  the  smafl 
squares  are  used  for  counting  (see  Fig.  zo6)  and  the  figures  are  recorded  in  the 
schema^  (see  Fig.  107)  in  which  the  squares  crossed  by  horizontal  or  vertical  lines 
correspond  to  the  small  squares  used  for  counting.  Usually  80  squares  are  counted 
and  by  recording  the  figures  in  the  schema  the  count  may  be  verified  and  an  idea  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  distribution  may  be  formed.  Half  of  the  counted  squares 
should  be  in  the  one,  half  in  the  other  portion  of  the  counting  chamber.  For 
more  accurate  measurements  more  squares  may  be  counted. 

The  observer  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  counting  each  individual  coipusde 
in  a  square.  After  some  practice  each  typical  group  of  corpuscles  will  immediatdy 
suggest  a  nimiber.  A  very  common  form  of  grouping  is  one  corpuscle  surrounded 
by  four  others.  This  should  inmiediately  suggest  the  nimiber  five.  In  thb  way 
the  counting  will  become  more  rapid  and  also  more  reliable. 

The  caloUation  is  very  simple.  The  nimiber  of  corpuscles  in  80  squares 
divided  by  100  will  give  the  nimiber  of  millions  per  cubic  millimeter.  If,  for 
example,  536  corpuscles  have  been  counted  in  80  squares  then  with  a  dilutioo 
of  1:200  the  nimiber  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter  is  5,360,000.    Thus, 

~~  X4000X200B 5,360,000  er3rthrocytes  per  cubic  millimeter.    More  than  two 

decimal  places  are  without  significance. 

i  The  firm  of  H.  Laupp  in  Tubingen  has  put  this  schema  on  the  market  (in  packs  of  100). 


CHAPTER  XVir 

ACIDOSIS 

Acidosis  may  be  considered  as  a  condition  brought  about  by  the 
excessive  withdrawal  of  bases  through  the  formation  of  acids  within 
the  body.  Such  an  acidosis  may  occur  in  diabetes  mellitus^  in  certain 
kidney  disorders,  e.g.,  severe  nephritis,  in  childrens  disorders  such 
as  diarrhea,  recurrent  vomiting,  food  intoxication,  etc.  The  adds 
tnown  to  be  produced  are  acetoacetic  acid  and  i?-hydroxybutyric  add. 
These  along  with  acetone  are  classed  together  as  the  **  acetone  bodies/' 
Nat  only  may  an  excessive  acid  formation  or  retention  in  the  body 
accompany  the  various  disorders  mentioned,  but  an  acidosis  may  be  pro- 
duced in  any  normal  person  by  proper  changes  in  diet.  Thus  the  feed- 
ing of  a  diet  which  contains  no  carbohydrate  will  generally  be  followed 
within  24  hours  by  indications  of  addosis.  The  following  table 
(von  Noorden)  indicates  the  extent  to  which  such  a  '* physiological" 
acidosis  may  develop.  Such  addosis  will  not  result  if  carbohydrate 
to  the  extent  of  50-150  grams  per  day  is  included  in  the  diet.  The 
feeding  of  a  ** salt-free*'  diet  or  of  a  diet  containing  a  large  excess  of 
aad-forming  foods  such  as  meats,  fish,  cereals  and  eggs  may  also  cause 
addosis.  In  the  latter  case  (i,e.,  add-forming  foods)  however,  the 
addosis  is  not  associated  with  the  formation  of  acetone  bodies. 
ACroOSIS  ACCOMPANYING  CARBOHYDRATE  WITHDRAWAL 


Excretion  of  acetone  bodies  calcu- 
lated as  ^hydroxy butyric  acid 
(grams) 


Protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate. 

Protein  and  fat 

Protein  and  fat 

Protcm  and  fat 

Protein  and  fat.  .,,♦...., 

ProteiDj  fat  and  carbohydrate. 


none 
0.8 
1.9 
8.7 
10.0 
a. 2 


Of  the  acetone  bodies,  the  acetoacetic  acid  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  important.  This  add  has  its  origin  principally  in  fats,  and  to 
a  minor  degree  in  certain  amino  acids  resulting  from  protein  cleavage. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  acetoacetic  add  may  be  formed  in 
the  body  through  the  oxidation  of  butyric  add,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  fats  containing  butyrin  to  diabetics  causes  an  increased  produc- 
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tion  of  acetoacetic  add.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  fatty  adds 
higher  than  butyric  add  in  the  series  also  yidd  acetoacetic  add  by 
oxidation.  In  this  change  the  oxidation  occurs  at  the  /S-carbon, 
two  carbon  atoms  at  a  time  being  involved.  As  soon  as  the  oxidatim 
proceeds  to  the  butyric  add  stage  this  add  is  transformed  into  aceto- 
acetic add.  In  diabetes  the  body  dther  does  not  possess  the  normal 
power  of  oxidizing  acetoacetic  add  or  else  this  add  is  produced  in 
excessive  amount.  At  any  rate,  we  find  it  in  blood  and  urine  in  ab- 
normal quantity.  The  relationship  of  acetoacetic  add  to  fatty  adds 
may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

CHsCHjCHjCHiCHjCOOH 

Caproic  acid 

io 

CH,CH,CH,COCH,COOH 
iO 
CHjCHjCH,  COOH 

Butyric  acid 

10 
CH,  COCH2  COOH 

Acetoacttic  acid  • 

The  i3-hydroxybutyric  add  is  formed  from  acetoacetic  add  by 
reduction.  It  was  originally  believed  that  this  procedure  was  reversed 
and  that  the  acetoacetic  acid  was  formed  from  the  i3-hydroxybutyric 
acid  by  oxtdation.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  introduction 
of  i3-hydroxybutyric  add  into  the  body  is  not  followed  by  an  increased 
acetoacetic  acid  formation,  whereas,  i3-hydroxybutyric  add  is  formed 
when  acetoacetic  acid  is  introduced.  Therefore,  it  seems  dear  that 
the  acetoacetic  acid  is  the  original  substance  from  which  the  i3-hydroxy- 
butyric  acid  is  formed  by  a  process  of  reduction.  The  relationship 
between  the  acetone  bodies  may  be  indicated  in  this  way: 

CH3COCH2COOH  -^  CHsCOCH,  +  CO2 

Acetoacttic  Acid  Acetont 

I  h  (reduction) 
CHsCHOHCHaCOOH 

0-hydroxybutyric  acid 

In  the  normal  body  it  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  acetoacetic 
add  is  oxidized  to  acetic  add  and  carbonic  add  in  turn  and  thence  to 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  whereas,  in  the  diabetic  organism  this  does 
not  occur,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent.  Likewise  in  the  absence 
of  carbohydrate  in  the  diet,  the  oxidation  is  not  complete  and  acetone 
bodies  are  increased  in  amount  in  both  blood  and  urine. 

The  appearance  of  the  "acetone  bodies,"  i.e.,  acetone,  acetoacetic 
acid  and  i3-hydroxybutyric  acid  in  the  urine  in  appreciable  quantity  was 
originally  taken  as  the  index  of  an  addosis  and  the  extent  of  the  addosis 
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was  judged  by  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  these  bodies  present 
in  the  urine.  That  this  is  not  a  reliable  index  is  shown  by  the  occasional 
observ'ation  of  a  pronounced  acidosis  with  no  appreciable  increase  in 
urinary  acetone  bodies,  A  high  urinary  ammonia  coefficient  (ammonia 
Nitotal  N)  w^as  also  early  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  acidosis. 
However,  this  factor  is  not  very  useful  in  diagnosis  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  acidosis  cases  show  a  high  urinary  ammonia  value. 
Certain  dietetic  changes  may  produce  high  urinary  ammonia » therefore, 
it  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  acidosis.  It  is  also  true  that  fatal 
addosis  has  been  observed  in  uremia,  and  in  nutritional  disorders 
of  infants,  %vith  no  pronounced  increase  in  the  ammonia  coefficient. 

With  the  development  of  blood  analysis  the  content  of  these  acetone 
bodies  io  blood  plasma  was  looked  to  as  an  aid  in  the  determination  of 
the  extent  of  acidosis*  But  here  again  the  hope  of  the  clinician  failed 
to  materialize.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  acidosis  may  truthfully 
be  considered  as  that  state  of  metaboUsm  of  which  the  most  constant 
characteristic  is  the  production  of  abnormal  quantities  of  acetone 
bodies,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  best  opinion  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  acidosis  can  be  best  diagnosed  and  its  course  followed 
not  by  the  determination  of  acetone  bodies  in  either  urine  or  blood  but 
by  the  determination  of  certain  other  factors  which  are  more  or  less 

rical  of  addosis.     These  include  the  following: 
I*  The  determination  of  the  ** alkali  reserve"  of  the  blood. 
2*  The  determination  of  the  alkali  tolerance  of  the  patient. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  alveolar 
air. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of 
the  blood. 

It  must  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  development  of  acidosis  with 
its  excessive  acid  formation  will  tend  toward  a  change  in  the  reaction 
of  the  various  body  iJuids,  particularly  the  blood.  However,  even  in 
At  most  severe  acidosis  there  is  but  slight  alter  at  io  ft  in  the  reaction  of  the 
ilood  since  the  ability  of  the  body  to  protect  itself  against  the  acid 
production  is  very  remarkable.  The  normal  reaction  of  the  blood 
i*  slightly  alkaline.  If  there  be  but  slight  deviation  from  the  normal 
reaction,  health  rapidly  departs  and  death  may  ensue.  It  is  therefore 
of  first  importance  that  the  reaction  of  the  blood  be  kept  as  nearly 
normal  as  possible.  In  fact  the  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  which  surround  the  temperature  regulation  of  the  body.  Here 
again  the  body  attempts  to  maintain  a  normal  temperature.  A  given 
oiAn  before  a  blast  furnace,  for  example,  shows  a  body  temperature  very 
siokilar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  same  man  in  the  ice  floes  of  the  north. 
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Any  considerable  deviation  from  normal  in  the  temperature  of  our  tx)dy 
is  associated  with  failing  health  and  possible  death. 

The  popular  conception  of  water  is  that  of  a  fluid  which  is  neutral 
in  reaction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  ordinary  tap  water 
we  have  a  solution  more  alkaline  than  blood,  whereas,  distilled  water, 
which  is  our  standard  of  neutrality,  is  considerably  more  add  thank 
the  blood.  A  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  blood  equivalent  to  the 
very  slight  difference  between  the  reaction  of  tap  water  and  distiDed 
water  would  be  fatal  to  the  organism. 

Just  a  word  in  review  as  to  the  physico-chemical  methods  of  ex- 
pressing the  reaction  of  a  solution.  A  neutral  solution  is,  of  course, 
one  which  contains  equal  numbers  of  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  while 
an  acid  solution  contains  an  excess  of  hydrogen  ions  and  an  alkaline 
solution  contains  an  excess  of  hydroxyl  ions.  The  extent  to  which  an 
acid  ionizes  or  liberates  hydrogen  ion  determines  the  eflSdency  of 
that  add  in  altering  the  reaction  of  a  solution.  Thus  tenth  normal 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  and  acetic  adds,  for  example,  each  contain 
the  same  amount  of  reacting  hydrogen  per  liter.  However,  91  per  cent 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  add  dissodates  and  forms  hydrogen 
ion  whereas  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  reacting  hydrogen  of  acetic  add 
is  thus  dissodated.  Therefore,  the  dednormal  hydrochloric  add  is 
70  times  as  strong  as  the  dednormal  acetic  add. 

Pure  water  is  a  1/10,000,000  N  add  and  a  1/10,000,000  N  alkali 
as  well.  If  we  take  a  normal  solution  of  an  add  and  an  alkali  we  may 
dilute  each  until  the  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ion  concentrations  are  the 
same  as  that  of  water.  Instead  of  expressing  the  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  water  as  1/10,000,000  N  it  is  customary  to  use  the  logarith- 
mic notation  and  express  it  as  io~^  N  or  rather  better  to  drop  the  lo" 
and  express  it  as  pHy  or  Ph7  or  Ph  —  7.  This  then  represents  the 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  a  neutral  solution.  .  Exponents  above  7 
indicate  alkaline  solutions  whereas  exponents  bdow  7  indicate  add 
solutions. 

Thus  PhI  is  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  N/io  add. 

Ph6  is  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  N/i,ooo,ooo 

acid. 

Ph7  is  a  neutral  solution. 

Ph8  is  the  hydroxyl  ion  concentration  of  N/i, 000,000 

alkali. 

PhI3.2  is  the  hydroxyl  ion  concentration  of  N/io  alkali. 

The  reaction  of  blood  serum  is  about  Ph7.3S.  The  maximum  varia- 
tions are  Ph7  to  Ph8.    The  former  value  {i.e.,  neutrality)  may  be 


idled  in  ver>^  severe  acidosis  whereas  the  maximum  alkaline  value  of 
Pg8  may  be  reached  by  alkali  administration.  The  average  value  lor 
normal  urine  is  Ph6  and  for  gastric  juice  PhI.77. 

Even  under  normal  conditions  the  human  body  is  continually 
lonning  acids  as  a  result  of  oxidations  taking  place  in  intermediary 
metabolic  changes.  For  example,  the  sulphur  of  the  proteins  we  eat 
is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  whereas,  carbonic  acid  results  from  the 
transformation  not  only  of  proteins  but  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  as 
well.  Moreover,  there  are  small  amounts  of  various  organic  adds 
produced  and  ultimately  oxidized  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  although  a  certain  quantity  of  some  of  these  acids,  notably 
lactic  and  uric,  is  excreted  as  such. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  factors  which  the  blood  calls  to  its  aid 
in  maintaining  its  accustomed  reaction  in  the  face  of  normal  or  ab- 
nonnal  acid  production.  In  this  connection  we  must  consider  (i )  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  carbon  dioxide  which  are  present  in  proper  quantity 
lo  yield  a  nearly  neutral  reaction,  (2)  the  acid  monosodium  hydrogen 
phosphate  and  the  alkaline  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  which  also 
are  present  in  proper  proportion  to  >ield  a  similar  nearly  neutral  re- 
action as  that  formed  by  the  sodium  bicarbonate  and  carbon  dioxide, 
(3)  the  proteins  which  are  amphoteric  and,  therefore,  combine  with  acids 
or  alkalies  w^ithout  change  in  reacdon.  The  carbonates  of  the  blood  are 
of  prime  importance  in  maintaining  the  constancy  of  reaction  and  have 
been  termed  the  *' first  line  of  defense/'  Carbon  dioxide  is  being  con- 
stantly formed  in  the  tissues.  This  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the 
lungs  and  eliminated  in  respiradon  as  carbon  dioxide.  Every  24  hours 
m  average  adult  eliminates  in  this  way  acid  equivalent  to  several 
Imndred  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Owing 
to  the  operation  of  laws  w^hich  govern  the  reaction  of  solutions  of  weak 
adds  and  the  salts  of  such  acids,  the  blood  is  able  to  take  up  a  quantity 
o(  the  add  carbon  dioxide  without  undergoing  any  appreciable  change 
in  reaction.  In  this  way  large  amounts  of  acid  are  daily  eliminated 
from  the  body,  and  the  mechanism  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the 
organism  is  subjected  to  no  strain  of  any  sort. 

If  we  could  hold  our  breath  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  while  the 
circulation  continued  normally  we  would  finally  reach  a  point  where 
the  carbon  dioxide  concentration  would  be  the  same  in  the  alveolar 
air  as  in  the  blood  and  tissues*  The  process  of  respiration  lowers  the 
concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs.  This  in  turn  permits  the 
entrance  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  blood  into  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs 
and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  blood  carbon  dioxide  permits  the 
entrance  into  the  blood  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  tissues  where  the 
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concentration  of  carbon  dioxide  is  the  highest.  In  acidosis  the  carbon 
dioxide  concentration  of  the  alveolar  air  is  lowered  because  of  hyperpnea 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  blood  to  carry  carbon 
dioxide  has  been  lowered. 

When  acids  such  as  i3-hydroxybutyric,  lactic  and  hydrochloric  arc 
added  to  the  blood  they  react  with  the  sodium  bicarbonate  and  disodium 
phosphate  forming  a  sodium  salt  which  is  neutral  in  reactiom,  mono- 
sodium  phosphate  which  is  slightly  add,  and  free  carbonic  add.  The 
carbonic  add  and  add  phosphate  ionize  to  but  a  small  degree  and 
therefore  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  blood  is  but  slightly 
altered.  We  have  here  a  very  effident  factor  in  the  regulation  of 
blood  reaction  following  an  influx  of  add  or  alkali.  The  regulatory 
mechanism  is  further  aided  by  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  add  phos- 
phate and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  by  way  of  the  urine  and  the  latter 
by  way  of  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  following 
equations  represent  what  takes  place  when  an  excess  of  add  (HCl) 
enters  the  blood. 

kidneys  lungt 

T  T 

NaHCO,  +  HCl  -♦  NaCl  +  H,0  +  COi 

kidneys  kidneys 

T  T 

Na2HP04  +  HCl  ->  NaCl  +  NaHjPO* 

The  name  "buffer  substances"  has  been  given  to  the  sodiimi  phos- 
phate and  sodium  bicarbonate  of  the  blood  in  view  of  their  protective 
r61e  in  preventing  pronounced  changes  in  blood  reaction  after  add  or 
alkali  introduction.  If  large  amounts  of  adds  are  continually  poured 
into  the  blood  these  buffer  substances  decrease  in  amount  and  finally 
when  the  body  can  no  longer  replace  the  destroyed  buffers  addosis 
results.  In  fact  we  may  consider  that  addosis  is  any  condition  in 
which  the  buffer  substances  of  the  blood  are  reduced  below  normal. 
Hence  acidosis  is  ** lowering  of  the  alkali  reserve"  of  the  body.  When 
such  a  reduction  occurs  the  capacity  of  the  blood  to  transport  adds  is 
lowered.  We  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  add  most  abundantly 
produced  in  the  body  hence  the  ** buffer"  depletion  lowers  the  power 
of  the  blood  to  carry  this  acid.  In  case  this  depletion  is  suffidently 
pronounced  carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  tissues.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  respiratory  center  is  very  susceptible  to  acid  stimulation  such, 
e.g.y  as  that  afforded  by  carbonic  acid.  Hence  a  more  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  lungs  and  blood  results  and  the  more  rapid  removal  of  carbon 
dioxide  prevents  its  further  accumulation  in  the  tissues.  This  hyperpnea 
resulting  from  a  stimulated  respiratory  center  is  one  of  the  clinical 
symptoms  of  acidosis.     Furthermore  one  of  the  laboratory  procedures 
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lor  establishing  the  extent  of  the  acidosis  is  the  estilnation  of  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  carbon  dioxide  concentration  of  the 
alveolar  air  which  accompanies  the  hyperpnea.  This  indirect  index 
of  acidosis  may  be  determined   in  a  few  minutes.     (For  methods  see 

page  332.) 

A  rather  more  satisfactory  method  for  the  study  of  acidosis  is  the 
direct  determination  of  the  *^ buffer  value"  or  "alkali  reserve*'  of  the 
blood.  This  consists  in  saturating  a  given  volume  of  blood  plasma  with 
carbon  dioxide  and  in  measuring  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off 
from  this  blood  plasma  when  acid  is  added.  A  decrease  in  the  carbon 
[fioxide  indicates  a  depletion  of  the  bicarbonate  of  the  blood  and  hence 
flowering  of  the  blood's  ^'buffer  value"  or  "alkali  reserve." 

The  alkali  reserve  may  also  be  determined  by  administering  sodium 
bicarbonate.  Normal  urine  is  acid  in  reaction.  When  bicarbonate  is 
given  to  a  normal  person  in  small  amount  the  reaction  of  the  urine 
becomes  alkaline.  In  acidosis,  however,  an  increased  amount  of  car- 
bonate is  necessary  to  produce  a  change  in  the  urinary  reaction.  The 
amount  of  alkali  needed  to  cause  the  urine  to  become  alkaline  is  an 
index  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "tolerance  to  alkalies.'* 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  varies  so  little  from  the  normal  under 
taydrciamstances,  the  determination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
of  the  blood  is  of  less  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  acidosis  than  either  the 
determination  of  the  "alkali  reserve"  of  the  blood,  the  "carbon  dioxide 
tension"  of  the  alveolar  air  or  the  "alkali  tolerance"  of  the  patient. 

B  Methods 

I  I.  Alkali  Reserve.— Direct  Method.     Carbon  dioadde  capacity 
■  the  pUsma.     (Van  Slyke  and  CtiUen.^) 

Pfittcipk, — The  pla:?ima  from  oxalated  blood  is  shaken  in  a 
separatory  funnel  filled  with  an  air  mixture  whose  carbon  dioxide 
tension  approximates  that  of  normal  arterial  bloody  by  which  treatment 

I  combine  with  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  it  is  able  to  hold  under 
tmal  tension.  A  known  quantity  of  the  saturated  plasma  is  then 
ItU&ed  within  a  suitable  pipette,  and  its  carbon  dioxide  is  liberated 
the  production  of  a  partial  vacuum.  The  liberated  carbon  dioxide 
then  placed  under  atmospheric  pressure,  its  volume  carefully 
asured,  and  the  volume  corresponding  to  icx>  ex*  of  plasma 
calculated. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus^  used  in  the  estimation  of  the  carbon 

Slyke  &  CuHcd:  Jmr,  Biol.  Ckem.,  30,  2S9,  191 7;  Van  Slyke:  Jour.  Bhl.  Ckem., 
_4L  igi7' 

■  The  apparatus  is  manufactured  by  the  Emil  Greiner  Company,  55  Fulton  Street, 
>  York. 
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Position  I 


dioxide  content  of  the  plasma  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  109*  It  is  made 
of  strong  glass  in  order  to  stand  the  weight  of  mercury  without  danger 
of  breaking,  and  is  held  in  a  strong  screw  clamp  the  jaws  of  which  are 

lined  with  thick  pads  of  rubber. 
In  order  to  prevent  accidental 
slipping  of  the  apparatus  from 
the  clampj  an  iron  rod  of  6  or 
8  mm.  diameter  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  project  under 
cock/  betw^een  c  and  d. 

Three  hooks  or  rings  at  the 
levels  1,2^  and  3  serve  to  hold 
the  levelling  bulb  at  different 
stages  of  the  analysis.  The 
bulb  is  connected  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  apparatus  by  a 
heavy  walled  rubber  tube. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  both  stop  cocks  should  be 
properly  greased  and  air  tight, 
and  it  is  also  essential  that  they 
(especially  f)  shall  be  held  in 


ci« 


1  TTim.  bore 


Position  Z 

^      jmint 


'     Rod 


baocmtwlow 
|K»ihcm2 


Fig.  109.— Van  Slyke  Carbon  Dioxide  Ap- 
paratus. {Journal  Biological  Chemistry,  30,  2S9, 
I9i7;|30*  347,  JQU.) 


Fig.  110, — Tube  used  in  Col- 
lecting Blood.  {J&umal  BidogUal 
Chemistry,  30,   289,  I9U-) 
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place  so  that  they  cannot  be  forced  out  by  pressure  of  the  mercury. 
Rubber  bands  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  but  it  is  suggested  that 
elastic  cords  of  fine  wire  spirals,  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
rubber  bands,  are  stronger  and  more  durable. 

After  a  determination  has  been  finished,  the  leveUing  bulb  is  lowered 
without  opening  the  upper  cock,  and  most  of  the  mercury  is  withdrawn 
from  the  pipette  through  c.  The  water  solution  from  d  is  readmitted 
and  the  levelling  bulb  being  raised  to  position  i,  the  water  solution, 
together  with  a  little  mercury,  is  forced  out  of  the  apparatus  through  a.^ 

^B  Procedure.^Brawing  the  blood. ^    About  six  or  seveii  c.c*  of  venous  blood 

^^      are  aspirated  into  a  centrifuge  tube  (see  Fig.  1 10)  which  contains  a  little  powdered 

FiC.   Ill* — SEPAaATOEY    FtTXNEL    USED    IN    SATtmATlNG    BlOOD    PlASMA    WITH    CAEBON 

Dioxide.    {Journal  Bidogiad  Chemisky^  30,  289,  19 17.) 

potassium  oxalate  and  some  paraffin  oil*  The  tube  is  subjected  to  a  TnioiTniini 
of  agitation  after  the  blood  is  in  it.  The  slight  amount  of  agitation  necessary 
to  assure  mixture  with  the  oxalate  is  accomplished  by  sttrfing  with  the  inlet 
tube,  rather  than  by  invertmg  or  shaking.  The  tube  and  contenti  are  ^en 
centrifuged. 

Saturation  of  Plasma  with  Carbon  Dioxide.— After  cenMfugation  about 
3  c,c»  of  the  plasma"  are  transferred  to  a  300  c,c,  sep&ratory  funnel,  arranged 
as  in  Fig.  1 11,  and  the  air  within  the  funnel  is  displaced  by  either  alYeolar  air 
from  the  lungs  of  the  operator  or  a  5*5  per  cent  carbon  dioxide -air  mixture 
horn  a  tank.  In  either  case  the  gas  mixture  must  be  passed  over  moist  glass 
beads  before  it  enters  the  fuimeL 

When  alveolar  air^is  used  the  operator^  without  inspiring  more  deeply  than 
normal,  expires  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  possible  through  the  glass  beads 

*  It  is  well  to  have  a  fuaoel  draining  into  a  special  vessel  to  catch  the  water  residues 
and  mercury  overflow  from  a.  A  considerable  amount  of  mercury  is  thus  regained  if 
many  anal>'ses  are  run.  It  requires  only  straining  through  cloth  or  chamois  sldn  to  prepare 
It  for  use  again. 

*  For  at  least  an  hour  before  the  blood  is  drawn  the  subject  should  avoid  vigoroui 
Biuscular  exertion  as  this,  presumably  because  of  the  lactic  acid  formed  lowers  tne  bi- 
carbonate of  the  blood.  (Christiansen^  Douglas  &  Haldane:  /.  FhysioLt  4B,  3461  1914; 
Moniwit2^  Walker:  Biockem.  Zeit.,  60,  395,  1914.) 

■  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  plasma  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide  at  a  later  time 
it  should  be  transferred  to  a  paralBned  tube,  covered  with  a  layer  of  paraffin  oil,  stoppered 
and  kept  cold;  under  which  conditions  it  is  claimed  that,  if  sterile,  it  may  be  kept  for  over 
a  week  without  alteration  of  its  carbon  dioxide  capacity. 
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and  separatory  fuimeL  The  stopper  of  the  funnel  should  be  inserted  just  before 
the  expiratian  is  finished^  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  air  to  be  drawn 
back  into  the  fmmeL  In  order  to  saturate  the  plasma  the  separatory  funnel 
is  turned  end  over  end  for  2  minutes,  the  plasma  being  distributed  in  a  Uiis 
layer  as  completely  over  the  surface  of  the  funnel's  interior  as  is  possible.  After 
saturation  is  completed  the  funnel  is  placed  upright  and  allowed  to  stand  for  1 
lew  minutes  until  the  fluid  has  drained  &om  the  waits  and  gathered  in  ^e  con* 
tracted  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  fuimel. 

Determination  of  Carbon  Dioxide,— A  sample  of  i  c.c.  (or  0.5  c.c.  in  case  the 
amount  of  plasma  available  is  very  small)  accurately  pipetted,  is  allowed  to  nis 
into  the  cup  b  in  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  109,  the  tip  of  the  pipette 
remaining  below  the  sulace  of  the  plasma  as  it  is  added.  The  cup  should  have 
been  previously  washed  out  with  carbonate-free  ammonia^  and  together  with 
the  entire  apparatus  should  have  been  filled  with  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  capil- 
lary tube  by  placing  the  levelling  bulb  of  mercury  in  position  i- 

With  the  mercury  bulb  at  position  2  and  the  cock  /  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure  the  plasma  is  admitted  from  the  cup  Into  the  50  c.c.  chamber,  leavioi 
Just  enough  above  the  cock  e  to  fill  the  capillary  so  that  no  air  is  in^oduced 
when  the  next  solution  is  added.  The  cup  is  washed  with  two  portiona  of  about 
o»5  ex.  of  water,  each  portion  being  added  to  the  pipette  in  turn.  A  small 
drop^  of  caprylic  alcohol  is  then  added  to  the  cup  and  is  permitted  to  flow 
entirly  into  the  capillary  above  e.  Finally  0.5  ex.  of  5  per  cent  sulphuric  add 
is  run  in. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  exactly  i  c.c.  of  wash  water  and  0.5  ex.  of  acid  shall 
be  taken,  but  the  total  volume  of  the  water  solution  introduced  must  extend 
exactly  to  the  2.5  ex.  mark  on  the  apparatus,  if  the  table  on  page  330  is  to  be 
used. 

H  the  amount  of  plasma  available  is  small  a  little  more  than  0.5  c.c.  are 
saturated  in  a  50  c.c.  funnel,  and  exactly  0.5  ex.  used  for  the  estimadon  of 
carbon  dioxide.  In  this  case  the  volume  of  distilled  water  and  acid  used  to 
wash  the  plasma  into  the  apparatus  is  halved,  so  that  the  total  volume  of  water 
solution  introduced  is  only  1.25  ex.,  and  in  the  calculation  the  observed  volume 
of  gas  is  multiplied  by  2, 

After  the  acid  has  been  added  a  drop  of  mercury  is  placed  in  b  and  allowed 
to  run  down  the  capillary  as  far  as  the  cock  in  order  to  seal  the  latter.  Whatever 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  the  cup  is  washed  out  with  a  Uttle  water 

The  mercury  bulb  is  now  lowered  and  hung  at  position  3  and  the  mercury 
in  the  pipette  is  allowed  to  nm  down  to  the  50  ex.  mark,  producing  a  TornceQiaa 
vacuum  in  the  apparatus.  When  the  mercury  (not  the  water)  meniscus  has 
fallen  to  the  50  c.c.  mark  the  lower  cock  is  closed  and  the  pipette  is  removed 
from  the  clamp.  Equilibriimi  of  the  carbon  dioxide  between  the  2.5  c.c.  of  water 
solution  and  the  47.5  c.c.  of  free  space  in  ^e  apparatus  is  obtained  by  turning 
the  pipette  upside  down  fifteen  or  more  times,  thus  thoroughly  a^tating  the  con- 
tents.   The  pipette  is  then  replaced  in  the  clamp. 

By  turning  ^e  cock  /  the  water  solution  is  now  allowed  to  flow  from  ^« 
pipette  completely  into  d  without,  however,  allowing  any  of  the  gas  to  foUot 

*  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  amount  of  caprylic  alcohol  small,  as  larger  amounts  mAf 
appreciably  increase  results.  With  plasma  o,oa  c.c.  is  sufficient  to  pre\'ent  foaming  »»<* 
is  measured  most  conveniently  from  a  burette  made  by  fusing  a  capillary  stopcock  jj^ 
pipette  graduated  into  o.oi  ex.  divisions. 
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it  The  levelling  bulb  is  then  raised  in  the  left  hand  whUe  with  the  right  the 
cock  is  turned  so  as  to  connect  the  pipette  with  f.  The  mercury  flowing  in  from 
c  fills  the  body  of  the  pipette,  and  as  much  of  the  calibrated  stem  at  the  top  as 
is  not  occupied  by  the  gas  extracted  from  the  solution,  A  few  hundredths  of 
t  c,c,  of  water  which  could  not  be  completely  drained  into  //  float  on  top  of  the 
mercury  in  the  pipette,  but  the  error  caused  by  reab sorption  of  carbon  dioxide 
into  this  small  volume  of  water  is  negligible  if  the  reading  is  made  at  once.  The 
mercury  bulb  Is  placed  at  such  a  level  that  the  gas  in  the  pipette  is  under  atmos- 
pheric  presstire^  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  on  the  scale. 

Calculation.— By  means  of  the  table  on  page  330  the  readings  on  the  apparatus 
can  be  directly  transposed  into  c.c*  of  carbon  dioxide  chemically  bound  by  100 
c«c.  of  plasma.  The  barometer  reading  and  room  temperature  are  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  determination.    For  convenience  in  the  calculation  values  are 

B 
pven  below  for  the  ratio    ,    over  the  range  usually  encountered. 


Barometer 

B 

760 

Barometer 

B 
760 

732 

0.963 

756 

0  995 

734 

0  966 

758 

0  997 

7^t 

0  9^8 

760 

I    0041 

738 

#       0971 

761 

1.003 

740 

0  974 

764 

1.006 

74a 

0976 

766 

1.008 

744 

0  979 

768 

I   oil 

746 

0  981 

770 

I  013 

74a 

0  984 

771 

1  016 

750 

0  987 

774 

I  018 

752 

0  989 

77<> 

1 .021 

754 

0  993 

778 

I   034 

In  case  the  volume  of  plasma  taken  for  estimatioii  of  carbon  dioxide  content 
i  0.5  c.c,  the  observed  volume  of  gas  is  multiplied  by  3  before  it  is  used  to 
ite  the  volume  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  bound. 

Interpretation. — The  carbon  dioxide  capacity  of  the  plasma  as 
[determined  by  this  method  appears  to  indicate  not  only  the  alkaline 
'  reser\'e  of  the  blood  but  also  that  of  the  entire  body.  The  average 
nonnal  value  for  man  is  65  volume  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
table,  page  331,  shows  the  range  of  results  obtained  with  normal  and 
pathological  plasma^  as  well  as  the  relationship  of  the  plasma  bi- 
carbonate to  add  excretion,  alkali  tolerance,  and  alveolar  carbon 
dioxide  tension. 

*  In  order  to  have  the  column  in  the  pipette  exactly  balanced  by  that  outside,  the  surface 
U  the  mercury  in  the  levelling  bulb  snould  be  raised  until  it  is  level  with  the  mercury 
fteaiflcus  in  the  pipette,  and  then,  for  entire  accuracy,  raised  above  the  latter  meniscus 
fcyt  distance  equal  to  J-ij  4  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  above  the  mercury  in  the 
P^tte.  As  the  water  column  is  as  a  nile,  only  about  10  mm.  high,  the  correction  that 
w  to  be  estimated  is  less  than  i  mm.  of  mercury^  i.  e.^  the  entire  correction  for  the  water 
Goliiiiui  ia  not  enough  to  InfiueBce  results  appreciably. 
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TABLE  FOR  CALCULATION  OF  CARBON  DIOXODB  COMBINING  POWER 

OF  PLASMA' 


C.C.  of  COs  reduced  to  o*" 

C.C  of  COs  reduced  to  0' 

Obterred 

760  mm.  bound  at  bicar- 

Obterred 

760  mm.  boinnd  at  1»icar- 

▼ol.  gat 

bonate  by 

zoo  C.C 

.of 

▼oLgat 

bonatel^ 

100C.C.4 

^  760 

p^flffnm 

X7J0 

pUtniA 

1 

15^ 

20^ 

25^ 

30^ 

15' 

20" 

25*  i   30- 

0.20 

91 

9  9 

Z0.7 

ZZ.8 

0.60 

47-7 

48.1 

48.5  j  48.6 

10.  z 

10. 9 

XZ.7 

Z2.6 

z 

48.7 

49.0 

49  4 

49S 

zx.o 

ZZ.8 

Z2.6 

Z3.5 

2 

49-7 

50.0 

50.4 

50.4 

12. 0 

12. 8 

X3.6 

14  3 

3 

50.7 

51.0 

51  3 

5x4 

13.0 

13  7 

14  5 

X5.2 

4 

51  6 

SI  9 

52  2 

523 

13.9 

14  7 

15  5 

x6.i 

S 

5a.6 

Sa.8 

53  2 

53> 

14  9 

15.7 

16.4 

Z7.0 

6 

536 

S3.8 

54  I 

54.x 

15  9 

x6.6 

17.4 

x8.o 

7 

54S 

54.8 

55  X 

55.x 

x6.8 

X7.6 

Z8.3 

Z8.9 

8 

SSS 

55-7 

56.0 

56.0 

17.8 

185 

X9.2 

Z9.8 

9 

56.5 

56.7 

57  0 

569 

0.30 

x8.8 

19  5 

20.2 

20.8 

0.70 

57-4 

57.6 

57  9 

579 

19  7 

20.4 

2X.Z 

21.7 

z 

584 

58.6 

58.9 

58.8 

20.7 

2X.4 

22.1 

22.6 

2 

59-4 

S9S 

59.8 

59.7 

21.7 

22.3 

23.0 

23  5 

3 

60.3 

60.5 

60.7 

60.6 

22.6 

23  3 

24.0 

24  5 

4 

61.3 

61.4 

6Z.7 

61.6 

23.6 

24.2 

24  9 

25  4 

5 

6?.3 

62.4 

62.6 

63.$ 

24.6 

25.2 

258 

26.3 

6 

63.2 

63.3 

63.6 

63.4 

25  5 

26.2 

26.8 

27  3 

7 

64.a 

64.3 

64.5 

64.3 

26.5 

27.x 

27  7 

28.2 

8 

65.a 

65.3 

65  5 

65.3 

n  5 

28.x 

28.7 

29.  z 

9 

66.1 

66.2 

66.4 

66.2 

0.40 

28.4 

29.0 

29.6 

30.0 

0.80 

67.1 

67.2 

67.3 

67.1 

29  4 

30.0 

30  5 

3x0 

z 

68.1 

68.1 

68.3     68.0 

30.3 

30.9 

31. 5 

31  9 

2 

69.0 

69.1 

69.2 

69.0 

31.3 

31  9 

32.4 

32.8 

3 

70.0 

70.0 

70.2 

69.9 

32.3 

32.8 

33.4 

338 

4 

71.0 

71.0 

7X.Z 

70.8 

33  2 

33  8 

34  3 

34  7 

5 

71.9 

72.0 

72. z  i  71  8 

6 

34.2 

34  7 

35  3 

35.6 

6 

72.9 

72.9 

73.0 

72-7 

7 

35  3 

35  7 

36.2 

36.5 

7 

73  9 

73-9 

74.0 

736 

8 

36.1 

36.6 

37  2 

37.4 

8 

748 

74-8 

74  9 

745 

9 

37  I 

37.6 

38.x 

384 

9 

75.8 

75.8 

75  8     754 

0.50 

38.1 

38.5 

39  0 

39  3 

0.90 

76.8 

76.7 

76.8     764 

I 

39  I 

39  5 

40.0 

40.3 

X 

77.8 

77-7 

77  7 

77.3 

3 

40.0 

40.4 

40.9 

41.2 

2 

78.7 

78.8 

78.7 

78.3 

3 

41.0 

41.4 

41.9 

42.x 

3 

79-7 

79-6 

79.6 

79.3 

4 

42.0 

42.4 

42.8 

43  0 

4 

80.7 

80.5 

80.6 

80.1 

5 

42.9 

43  3 

43.8 

43  9 

5 

81.6 

81. 5 

8Z.5 

81.0 

6 

43  9 

44  3 

44.7 

44  9 

6 

82.6 

82.5 

82.4 

83.0 

7 

44  9 

45  3 

45  7 

45.8 

7 

83.6 

834 

83.4 

83.9 

8 

45.8 

46.2 

46.6 

46.7 

8 

845 

844 

84.3 

83.8 

9 

46.8 

47.1 

47  5 

47.6 

9 

855 

853 

85.2 

84.8 

0.60 

47  7 

48.1 

48.5 

486 

z.oo 

86.5 

86.2 

86.2 

85.7 

1 


^  The  temperature  figures  at  the  heads  of  columns  represent  the  room  temperatiiR 
at  which  the  samples  of  plasma  are  saturated  with  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  and  analyxed. 
It  is  assumed  that  both  operations  are  performed  at  the  same  temperature.  The  figures 
have  been  so  calculated  that,  regardless  of  the  room  temperature  at  which  saturation  and 
anal^is  are  performed,  the  table  gives  the  volume  (recluced  to  o^,  760  mm.)  of  cazfoon 
dioxide  that  100  c.c.  of  plasma  are  capable  of  binding  when  saturated  at  20^  with  carbon 
dio:ride  at  approximately  41  mm.  tension.  If  the  figures  in  the  table  are  multiplied  by 
o.g4  they  give,  within  i  or  2  per  cent  of  the  carbon  dioxide  bound  at  37". 
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2.  Alkali  Reserve. — ^Indirect  Method,    Alveolar  Carbon  Dioxide 
Tension.     Fridericia's  Method.^ 

Principle. — The  method  of  determination  is  based  upon  the  absorp- 
tion, by  means  of  potassium  hydroxide,  of  the  carbon  dioxide  from  a, 
known  amount  of  alveolar  air.     The  apparatus  is  so  graduated  that 
the  decrease  in  volume  may  be  read  in  per  cent. 

Procedure.— The  subject  must  sit  quietly  in  a  chair  and  breathe  naturally,* 
holding  the  apparatus  (shown  in  Fig.  112)  in  front  of  him  with  the  cock  a 
open  and  6  in  a  position  connecting  x  with  y.  After 
taking  a  normal  inspiration  he  places  the  mouthpiece  m 
into  his  mouth  and  blows  as  hard  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  through  the  apparatus  thus  washing  it  out  and 
leading  it  Mled  with  alveolar  air.  The  cock  a  is  at  once 
closed  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  immersed  in  water  for 
5  minutes.  By  this  means  the  alveolar  air  in  jr  and  y 
is  cooled  to  a  temperature  which  remains  constant 
throughout  the  ejrperiment,  and  the  contraction  in 
volume  causes  the  alveolar  air  in  the  lower  part  of  y  to 
be  drawn  back  into  x.^  At  the  end  of  5  minutes  the 
cock  b  is  turned  so  as  to  connect  y  with  c,  thus  clomig 
X  which  then  contains  exactly  100  c.c.  of  alveolar  air 
at  almospheric  pressure  and  at  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  the  apparatus  is  immersed,  this  tem- 
perature remaining  constant  throughout  the  determina- 
tion. The  apparatus  is  removed  from  the  water,  the 
tube  c  is  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  some  10  per 
cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  some  of  the  alkali  is 
drawn  up  into  y,  the  apparatus  is  held  in  such  a  position 
-Fkidericia  tbat  y  is  rather  depressed  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
Apparatus.  of  small  bubbles  of  gas  from  x,  the  cock  is  turned  so 

-  as  to  conjiect  y  with  x,  and  some  of  the  alkali  is  forced 
into  X.  The  cock  h  is  at  once  turned,  closing  i  and  connecting  y  with  €  through 
which  the  remainder  of  the  alkali  is  allowed  to  flow.  The  apparatus  is  inverted 
several  times  during  the  course  of  half  a  minute  which  is  sufficient  time  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  carbon  dioxide.  It  Is  then  returned  to  the  water  which  rises 
through  c  into  y,  after  which  b  is  tmned  to  connect  y  and  x  and  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  5  minutes  to  again  equalize  the  temperature.  It  is  then 
raised  rapidly  until  the  water  in  the  graduated  portion  of  x  is  at  the  same  level 
as  the  water  outside  the  apparatus,  i.e.,  when  the  gas  within  the  tube  x  is  under 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Calculation.— The  reading  of  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  of  the  fluid  in  x  is 
taken  and  represents,  without  any  further  calculation  or  correction,  the  per- 

*Fridericia:  Hospitalstidende,  Copenhagen,  57*  s^S*  19 14;  Poulton:  Brit,  Med.  Jour., 

a»  39*r  1915.     .         ,  \  ,  .     ^. 

•  It  IS  cspeciaUy  important  to  caution  the  subject  against  the  very  oatuml  wclinat 
to  take  an  abnormally  deep  inspiration  just  before  blowing  through  the  apparatus,  a 
also  to  see  that,  in  seeking  to  avoid  this  fault,  the  breath  is  not  held  jusl  before  the  sample 
is  taken. 

'  Any  diffusion  with  the  outside  air  at  the  top  of  y  will  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  owing  to  its  length. 


Fig.  112.- 
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c«ata|re  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air.  If  it  is  desired  to  express  thii 
percentage  as  the  partial  pressxire  of  COj  in  miUimeters  of  mercury^  it  is  multi- 
plied by  a  figure  40  mm.  less  than  the  prevailing  barometric  pressure ;  e.g.,  if 
the  reading  of  the  apparatus  is  5.5  then  the  calculation  will  be  as  follows :  5.5 
per  cent  CO  2  or  0.055  X  (760  —  40).  This  40  nam.  is  tiie  tension  of  water 
▼apor  in  the  lungs  at  body  temperature^  It  is  sufficient  for  clinical  purposes  to 
use  the  mean  barometric  pressure  of  the  locality,  neglecting  the  daUy 
variations. 

Interprelatiott. — The  sample  of  air  obtained  by  this  method  (if  proj)- 
erly  taken)  represents  more  nearly  air  whose  CO2  tension  is  the  same 
as  that  of  arterial  blood,  i.e.,  true  alveolar  air,  than  does  air  obtained 
by  "rebreathing."  The  results  obtained  by  this  method,  then,  are 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  lower  than  those  obtained  by  the  Marriott 
method  below.  The  average  normal  value  for  men^  is  about  5.5 
volumes  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  women  and  children  the 
normal  value  is  somewhat  lower.  In  acidosis  the  carbon  dioxide  falls 
and  in  diabetic  coma  may  go  as  low  as  i  or  2  per  cent.  A  value  of 
2  per  cent  means  that  coma  may  supervene  within  24  hours.  A  value 
of  3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  is  less  dangerous;  in  the  worst  event  coma 
will  not  come  on  for  at  least  two  or  three  days.  For  detailed  data  as 
to  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  tension  under  dillerent  conditions  see  table 
on  page  331. 

3,  Alkali  Reserve.  Indirect  Meikod,  Alveolar  Carbon  Dioxide  Tension* 
MarriotVs\Meth&d.^ — While  this  melhod  is  open  to  criticism  because  of  the  liability 
of  error  in  the  collection  of  the  sample  and,  more  fundamentally,  because  of  various 
factors  (psychical,  etc.)  other  than  acidosis  which  may  iiifluence  the  carbon  dioxide 
tension,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  considerable  value  and  has  been  rather  widely  adopted 
for  cUnical  tise. 

PrincipU, — By  rebreathing  air  under  certain  definite  conditions  a  sample  is 
obtained  whose  carbon  dioxide  tension  is  virtually  that  of  venous  blood.  The 
method  of  analysis  of  this  sample  depends  on  the  fact  that  if  a  current  of  air  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide  is  passed  ihrough  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  bi- 
carbonate until  the  solution  is  saturated,  the  final  solution  will  contaio  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  dissolved  carbon  dioxide.  The  reaction  of  such  a  solution  will  de* 
pend  on  the  relative  amounts  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonate  and  the  acid  carbon  dioxide 
present.  This,  in  turn,  will  depend  on  the  teaslon  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air 
with  which  the  mixture  has  been  saturated  and  will  be  independent  of  the  volume 
of  air  blown  through,  provided  saturation  has  once  been  attained.  High  tensions 
of  carbon  dioxide  change  the  reaction  of  the  solution  toward  the  acid  side,  Low 
tensions  have  the  reverse  effect;  hence  the  reaction  of  such  a  solution  is  a  measure 
of  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  \*ith  which  it  has  been  saturated.  A 
suitable  indicator  is  added  to  the  solution  and  its  reaction  (after  the  passage  of  the 
alveolar  air)  is  determined  by  comparison  with  a  set  of  suitable  standards. 

*  Henderson  and  Morriss:  Jour.  BioL  Ckem.j  51,  217,  1917. 

*  Beddard,  Pembrey,  and  Spriggs:  BriL  Med,  Jour,^  2,  389,  1915. 

*  Harriott:  Jour,  Am,  Med.  Ass^n^  66,  1594,  19 16. 
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Apparatus. — The  complete  apparatus,  including  rubber  bag  for  coUecti^nd 
sample,  standardized  phosphate  mixture  sealed  in  tubes,  the  standard  bicarboDite 
solution,  tubes,  color  comparison  box  and  other  accessories  may  be  obtained  from 
Hynson,  Westcott  and  Dunning,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Procedure, — Collection  of  the  alveolar  air.  The  method  of  collection  is  essen- 
tially that  of  Plesch,^  as  modified  by  Higgins.'  A  rubber  bag  of  approximaldy 
1500  C.C.  capacity^  is  connected  by  means  of  a  short  rubber  tube  to  a  glass  mouth- 
piece.^ About  600  c.c.  of  air  are  blown  into  the  bag  with  an  atomizer  bulb,  and 
the  rubber  tube  clamped  off  by  a  pinchcock.  The  subject  should  be  at  rest  and 
breathing  naturally.*  At  the  end  of  a  normal  expiration,  the  subject  takes  the 
tube  in  his  mouth;  the  pinchcock  is  released  and  the  subject's  nose  closed  by  the 
observer.  The  subject  breathes  back  and  forth  from  the  bag  4  times  in  so 
seconds,  emptying  the  bag  at  each  inspiration.  The  observer  should  indicate 
when  to  breathe  in  and  out.  Breathing  more  frequently  will  not  greatly  alter  the 
results.  At  the  end  20  seconds,  the  tube  is  clamped  off  and  the  air  analyzed. 
The  analysis  should  be  carried  out  within  3  minutes'  time,  as  carbon  dioxide 
rapidly  escapes  through  rubber. 

The  foregoing  precedure  applies  to  patients  who  are  capable  of  codperating 
to  some  extent.  In  the  case  of  comatose  pateints,  the  im'tial  amoimt  of  air  in  the 
rubber  bag  must  be  greater  (1000  c.c.  at  least),  and  the  period  of  rebreathing 
prolonged  to  30  seconds.*  This  is  necessary,  as  it  is  not  feasible  that  the  bag  be 
completely  emptied  of  air  at  each  inspiration;  and  therefore  a  longer  time  is  required 
for  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  the  bag  and  in  the  Ixmgs  to  become  equal.  The 
initial  amount  of  air  in  the  bag  should  be  such  that  it  is  at  least  one-half  and  prefer- 
ably as  much  as  two-thirds  emptied  at  each  inspiration.  Since  comatose  patients 
cannot  hold  the  mouthpiece,  some  form  of  mask  is  necessary.  This  may  be  a  gss 
anesthetic  mask^  or  such  a  device  as  described  below  for  use  with  infants. 

A  special  mask  has  been  devised  for  the  collection  of  alveolar  air  from  infants.' 
It  is  made  from  the  nipple  of  a  wide-mouth  (Hygeia)  niu-sing  bottle  and  a  inece 
of  thin  rubber  tissue  (dental  dam).  A  sheet  of  the  tissue  (8  by  zo  inches)  is  per- 
forated in  the  center  by  a  piece  of  hot  metal  or  glass  tubing  of  large  bore.  Tlie 
hole  is  stretched  and  pulled  over  the  nipple  and  slipped  down  to  the  lower  rim. 
A  small  amount  of  rubber  cement  is  applied  to  hold  the  tisssue  and  nipple  together. 
A  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  ^  inch  wide  is  applied  around  the  rim  of  the  nipple 

>  Plesch:  Ztschr^J,  exper.  Path.  u.  Therap,^  380,  vi,  1909. 

'  Higgins:  Pub.  203,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1915,  p.  168.;  Boothby,  W.M., 
and  Peabody,  F.  W.:  A  comparsion  of  Methods  of  Obtaining  Alveolar  Air,  Arch,  l^L 
Med.,  March,  1914,  p.  497* 

'  A  basket  ball  bladder  or  a  hot  water  bag  answers  very  welL  If  the  latter  is  used, 
the  neck  may  be  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  short  glass  tube  %  inch  in 
internal  diameter. 

^  An  ordinary  piece  of  glass  tubing  with  rounded  edges,  i\i  inch  long  and  ^  indio 
internal  diameter. 

^  £si>ecially  to  be  guarded  against  is  a  deep,  voluntary  inspiration  just  before  the  collec- 
tion begins,  as  this  causes  too  low  a  determination. 

*  The  bag  is  clamped  at  the  end  of  that  expiration  occurring  nearest  to  30  seconds, 
as  no  great  error  is  introduced  by  prolonging  the  time  of  rebreathing  by  2  or  3  seconds. 

^  Some  advantage  may  be  gained  by  inserting  a  large  three-way  stopcock  of  metil 
or  glass  between  the  mask  and  the  bag.  When  such  a  stopcock  is  used,  the  mask  is  fixst 
put  in  place  on  the  patient's  face  with  the  cock  so  turned  tnat  he  breathes  the  outside  air 
for  a  few  respirations.  At  the  end  of  an  expiration  the  cock  is  quickly  turned  10  as  to 
bring  the  bag  and  the  mask  into  connection. 

*  Rowland  and  Marriott:  Am.  Jour.  Dis.  Child.,  May,  1916. 


seas  to  overlap  the  rubber  tissue  and  hold  It  ^mly  in  place.  The  extreme  tip  of 
the  nipple  is  cut  Off  and  a  short  glass  tube,  ^  inch  in  diameter^  inserted. 

*'In  making  a  collection  of  alveolar  air  from  infants  a  rubber  bag  of  500  cx» 
capacity  is  connected  with  the  mask  and  partially  filled  with  air  by  means  of  an 
aspirator  bulb.  The  neck  of  the  bag  is  closed  off  by  a  pinchcock  or  with  the  fingers, 
the  mask  placed  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  infant  and  the  rubber  tissue  closely 
drawn  around  the  face  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air.  The  mask  should,  if 
pofidble,  be  placed  over  the  face  just  at  the  end  of  expiration.  Respirations  are 
allowed  to  continue  for  from  28  to  32  seconds,  and  at  the  end  of  an  expiration 
the  neck  of  the  bag  is  closed  off  and  the  mask  removed  from  the  face.  We 
have  found  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  infant  should  be  breatMng  quietly 
for  t  minute  previous  to  the  collection  of  the  air  sample,  as  vigorous  crying, 
just  before  the  mask  is  put  on»  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
tension,  as  determined,  by  several  millimeters.  Crying  during  the  collection  of 
the  sample  almost  invariably  occurs  and  facihtates  mlxiog  of  the  gases.  The 
effect  is  to  raise  the  tension  somewhat  if  crying  is  very  vigorous,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  significant.  The  initial  amount  of  air  in  the  bag  must  be  such  that 
during  inspiration  the  bag  is  frora  one-half  to  two-thirds  empty,  but  never  com- 
pletely collapsed.  The  amount  of  air  required  for  infants  under  i  year  of  age  varies 
from  250  ex.  to  400  c.c." 

The  mask  described  above  for  use  wnth  infants  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  for  the  collection  of  alveolar  air  samples  from  dogs.  The  animal's  nose  is 
inserted  into  the  mask  and  the  rubber  tissue  drawn  closely  around  the  muzde. 
The  lime  of  a  collection  need  not  exceed  25  seconds. 

Analysis  of  Sample. — In  analyzing  a  sample  of  air,  abotit  a  or  3  c.c.  of  the 
standard  bicarbonate  solution  are  poured  into  a  clean  test-tube  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  tubes  containing  standard  phosphate  solutions,  byt  from  100  to  1 50  mm, 
long.  Air  from  the  bag  is  then  blown  through  the  solution  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  capillary  poioti  until  the  solution  is  saturated,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  no  further  color  change  occurs.*  The  tube  is  stoppered  and  the 
color  immediately  compared  with  that  in  the  standard  tubes.  By  interpolation, 
one  can  readily  read  to  millimeters.  Color  changes  are  not  quite  so  sharp  above 
35  mm.  as  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  but  here  changes  are  of  less  significance. 
In  making  the  color  comparisons  the  solution  being  compared  is  placed  between  the 
two  standards  which  it  most  nearly  matches.  When  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  color  of  the  solution  is  higher  or  lower  than  one  of  the  standards,  changing 
the  order  in  which  the  tubes  are  placed  in  the  comparison  box  will  generally  make 
the  relationship  clear. 

The  standard  solutions  described  are  so  prepared  as  to  give  correct  results 
when  the  determination  is  carried  out  at  a  temperature  of  from  20**  to  2S°C.  (from 
6S*  to  77^F,)'  When  the  room  temperat*i!e  is  considerably  higher  or  lower  than 
these  points  it  is  advisable  to  immerse  the  lubes  in  water  at  approximately  25*'C, 
during  the  blowing.    They  may  be  removed  from  the  water  for  the  color  compari- 


*  If  the  operator  first  blows  his  owd  breath  through  the  solution  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
approximate  equilibrium  with  alveolar  air,  saturation  may  be  accomplished  with  as  little 
as  loo  ex.  of  air  from  the  bag,  blown  through  during  30  seconds.  The  same  bicarbonate 
solutions  may  be  used  for  repeated  determinations. 
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son,  however,  provided  this  is  quickly  made.    The  differences  due  to  ranges  oi 
temperature  occurring  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  practically  negligible.^ 

Calculation, — ^The  standard  tubes  are  marked  to  indicate  the  carbon  dioxide 
tension  in  millimeters  of  mercury,  and  the  readings  can  be  estimated  to  about  2  mm. 

Interpretation, — ^In  normal  adults  at  rest  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  the 
alveolar  air,  determined  and  described  above,  varies  from  40  to  45  mm.  Tensions 
between  30  and  35  mm.  are  indicative  of  a  mild  degree  of  acidosis.  When  the  ten- 
sion is  as  low  as  20  mm.,  the  individual  may  be  considered  in  imminent  danger. 
In  coma,  associated  with  acidosis,  the  tension  may  be  as  low  as  8  or  zo  mm. 
In  infants,  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  is  from  3  to  5  mm.  lower  than  in  adults. 

Conditions  other  than  acidosis  may  affect  the  carbon  dioxide  tension.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  respiratory  center  leads  to  increased  pulmonary  ventilation  and  a 
consequent  lowering  of  the  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  tension.  Such  stimulatkm 
may  be  brought  about  by  caffein'  and  possibly  also  by  intracranial  lesions.  The 
respiratory  center  may  be  depressed  by  morphin,  and  as  the  result  of  certain^ 
infections.  This  leads  to  an  increased  carbon  dioxide  tension.  Changes  in  the 
exdtability  of  the  respiratory  center,  however,  are  but  rarely  great  enough  to  affect 
significantly  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air. 

''Alveolar"  air  collected  as  described  above  is  essentially  air  which  has  come 
in  equilibrium  with  the  venous  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  tension 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  approximately  that  in  the  venous  blood.  "Alveolar"  air 
collected  by  the  Haldane  or  Friderida  methods  is  air  which  has  come  in  approximate 
equilibrium  with  the  arterial  blood,  and  hence  is  of  a  carbon  dioxide  tension  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  lower. 

Changes  in  the  pulmonary  epithelium  such  as  would  prevent  the  air  in  the  lungs 
from  coming  in  equilibrium  with  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  would,  of  necessity, 
affect  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air.  Since  very  little  is  known  as  yet  regarding 
the  exact  effect  of  such  changes,  one  is  hardly  justified  in  drawing  condusions 
regarding  addosis  from  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air  in  patients  with 
pulmonary  affections.' 

4«  Alkali  Reserve.  Indirect  Method,  Index  of  Acid  Excretion  in 
Urine,  Method  of  Fitz  and  Van  Slyke,^  Principle, — The  method  de- 
pends upon  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  excretion  of  acid  (NH|  + 
titratable  acid)  from  which  the  plasma  carbon  dioxide  capadty  is 
calculated. 

Procedure. — Collect  the  tuine  for  24  hours  (or  if  desired  for  a  period  of  i 
or  2  hours  during  which  the  subject  ingests  neither  food  nor  water).  In  the 
latter  case  the  tuine  collection  should  not  be  too  soon  after  a  meaL  Measure, 
carefully,  the  volume  of  the  urine  and  determine  its  ammonia  content  accordinf 
to  the  method  given  on  page  523  and  the  titratable  add  according  to  the  mefliod 
given  on  page  508.    Obtain  the  body  weight  of  the  patient 

^  No  correction  for  barometric  pressure  is  required  as  from  the  nature  of  the  deteiminir 
tion,  barometric  fluctuations  are  self-corrective.  Variations  in  the  temperature  of  thi 
subject  are  never  great  enough  to  affect  the  value  as  much  as  z  mm.  and  therefore  mty 
be  neglected. 

*  Higgins  and  Means:  Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Exper.  Tkerap.,  1915,  vii,  x. 

*  Means,  Newburgh  and  Porter:  Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour,^  191S,  chcriii,  74a. 

*  Fitz  and  Van  Slyke:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  30,  389,  191 7;  Van  Slyke:  Ibtd^  33,  f7ii 
191 8;  Bamett:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  33,  267,  19 18. 
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CftlculAtion. — ^The  plasma  bicarbonate  may  be  calculated  by  substitutioa 
i       in  the  following  equation. 

I  Plasma  Carbon  Dioxide  Capacity  =  80^  —  5  Vw 

^^L  D  -  Rate  of  excretion  per  24  hours. 

^^  W  ~  Body  weight  in  kilograms. 

r  The  iralue  D  is  equal  to  the  product  VC,  in  which  V  is  the  24  hour  volume* 

expressed  in  liters,  and  C  the  sum  of  the  ammonia  (expressed  as  c.c«  of  N/lo 
KHj  per  liter  of  urine)  plus  the  titratable  acid  (expressed  as  c.c.  of  N/io  acid 
per  Uter  of  urine).  For  practical  purposes  the  acid  excretion  may»  without 
going  through  the  calculation  of  the  formula,  be  interpreted  directly  into  terms 
of  rJiniral  severity  of  acidosis,  as  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  331,  e.g.,  an 
excretion  exceeding  27  c.c.  of  N/io  ammonia  plus  titratable  acid  per  kilo  in^ 
dicates  acidosis,  which  usually  becomes  critical  in  severity  if  the  excretion 
approaches  100  c.c.  per  kilo. 

Interpretation. — After  careful  investigation  in  which  the  relation- 
ship between  the  carbon  dioxide  capacity  of  plasma  and  the  excretion 
rate  and  concentration  of  total  urinary  acid  excreted  in  excess  of 
mineral  bases  was  determined,  Fitz  and  Van  Slyke  concluded  that 
no  other  equation  including  excretion  rate  and  concentration  was  so 
satisfactory  as  the  above  simplification  of  that  used  by  Ambard 
for  urea  and  chloride,   

ID 

The  value  80  —  Ssjjj^  indicates,  with  an  error  which  is  usually 

less  than  10  volumes  per  cent,  the  level  of  the  plasma  carbon  dioxide 
capacity.  Diabetics  receiving  bicarbonate  administrations  arc  excep- 
tions, the  blood  bicarbonate  in  such  cases  being,  as  a  rule,  much  higher 
than  indicated  by  the  urine. 

Of  the  two  indirect  measures  of  alkali  reserve  the  alveolar  carbon 
dioxide  determination  appears  the  more  accurate  in  measuring  the 
more  severe  stages  of  diabetic  acidosis,  such  as  are  encountered  in 
threatened  coma,  while  the  index  of  acid  excretion  is  the  more  accurate 
in  measuring  the  more  common  intermediate  stages*^ 

In  nephritis,  acidosis  (lowered  blood  bicarbonate)  may  occur  with- 
out increase  in  acid  excretion  or  even  with  decrease  of  the  latter. 
Consequently  the  excretion  cannot  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  acidosis 
when  nephritis  is  present- 

For  values  of  the  acid  index  under  different  conditions  see  table, 
page  331. 

*  The  value  80  represcQts  iht  maximum  normal  value  of  plasma  bicarbooate.     Under 
•ach  ft  condition  the  titratable  acid  and  ammonia  excretioD  tend  to  approach  zero. 

'  If  the  urine  is  collected  for  only  1  or  a  hours  its  volume  is,  of  course,  multiplied  b3'  24 
or  12  &s  the  case  may  be. 

*  Ambard:  FhyshlogU  ttormaU  el  pathohgique  des  reins j  Paris,  1914* 
^Stillman^  Van  Slyke,  CuUen,  and  Fitz:  Jour.  BwL  Chem.^  30,  405^  1917, 
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5.  Alkali  Tolerance.^ — ^This  method  is  quite  reliable  for  proving 
the  absence  of  acidosis,  but  is  not  particularly  dependable  for  show* 
ing  either  the  presence  or  the  degree  of  acidosis  when  it  exists.  Thi 
seems  to  be  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  in  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  acidosis  the  power  of  the  kidnejr  for  excretion  of  aikalitt 
may  be  markedly  impaired. 

Principle. —  Sodium  bicarbonate  is  administered  in  small  amounts, 
either  by  mouth  or  intravenously  until  the  reaction  of  the  urine  changes 
from  acid  to  alkaline.     The  amount  of  bicarbonate  is  then  noted. 

Procedure. — Give  (by  mouth)  5  grams  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  100  ca 
of  water  to  the  subject  under  examination.  Repeat  every  half  hour  until  fti 
total  bicarbonate  administration  is  equivalent  to  0.5  gram  per  kilogram  of  bo^T 
weight  unless  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  before  that  time.  In  case  tiie  oiiai 
does  not  become  alkaline  with  the  above  bicarbonate  ingestion,  contimie  ftt 
administration  of  the  alkali  untU  the  urine  shows  an  alkaline  reaction.*  Thi 
urine  should  be  voided  by  the  subject  before  each  administration  of  bicarbonate. 
Test  each  specimen  of  urine  with  litmus,  boiling  those  samples  which  are  00^ 
faintly  acid  so  that  any  bicarbonate  present  will  be  converted  to  carbomts. 
Note  the  number  of  grams  of  bicarbonate  necessary  to  produce  an  alkaline  orins. 

Interpretation. — Normally  the  administration  of  from  5  to  10  grams 
of  bicarbonate  is  generally  suflBicient  to  produce  an  alkaline  reactioa 
in  the  urine,'  while  in  patients  sufifering  from  acidosis  a  greater  amount 
is  required.  In  general  a  maximum  ingestion  of  0.5  gram  of  bicarbonate 
per  kilogram  body  weight  will  produce  an  alkaline  urine  in  a  normil 
person.  In  mild  acidosis  this  value  may  be  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  0.8  gram,  whereas,  moderate  acidosis  may  show  a  value  of  1.1 
grams.  In  severe  acidosis  with  symptoms  of  add  intoxication  the 
bicarbonate  value  may  exceed  i.i  grams  per  kilogram  body  weight 
If  an  alkaline  urine  is  obtained  after  the  administration  of  0.5  gram 
or  less  of  bicarbonate  per  kilogram  body  weight  one  is  safe  in  saying 
that  no  acidosis  exists.  When  higher  values  are  obtained,  however, 
they  should  be  confirmed  by  blood  analysis  before  being  accepted. 
For  data  as  to  alkali  tolerance  under  different  conditions  see  table  on 
page  331. 

6.  Relative  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Blood.    Method  of  Lajt 

Rowniree,  and  Marriott.*  Principle. — The  blood  is  dialyzed  against  normal  salt 
solution  and  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the  protein-free  dialyzate  is  determined 
by  the  indicator  method,  using  phenolsulphonephthalein. 

^Sellards:  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  23,  289,  191 2;  Palmer  and  Henderson:  Ardu 
Int.  Med.y  12,  153,  191 3;  Palmer  and  Van  Slyke:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  32,  499,  191 7. 

*  Because  of  the  likelihood  of  producing  a  condition  of  alkalosis  it  is  advisable  not  to 
continue  the  administration  of  bicarbonate  without  evidence  from  blood  analysis  showiof 
an  alkali  deficit. 

*  Henderson  &  Palmer:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.   14,  81,  1913. 
*Levy,  Rowntree  and  Marriott:  Arch.  Int.  Med.j  16,  389,  1915. 
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Procedure. — One  to  ^  ex.  of  clear  senim  or  of  blood  is  nm,  by  means  of  a 
bltmt-pointed  pipette,  into  a  dialjzing  sac^  which  has  been  washed  outside  and 
inside  with  salt  solution*'  The  sac  is  lowered  into  a  smaM  test-tube  (looXio 
mm,,  inside  meastirements),  containinf  3  c.c.  of  salt  solution,  until  the  fluid  on  the 
outside  of  the  sac  is  as  high  as  on  the  inside.  From  5-10  minutes  are  allowed  for 
dialysis.  The  collodion  sac  is  removed  and  5  drops  of  the  indicator  (0.0  r  per 
cent  solution  of  phenolsiilphonephthalein)  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dialyzate. 
The  tube  is  then  compared  with  the  standards^  until  the  corresponding  color  is 
found,  which  indicates  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  present  in  the  dialyzate. 
Readings  should  be  made  immediately  against  a  white  background.  Results 
are  expressed  in  logarithmic  notation. 

Oxalated  blood  from  normal  individuals  gives  a  diaJyzate  with  a  Ph  varying 
from  7.4  to  7.6,  while  that  of  serum  ranges  from  7.6  to  7.8.  In  clinical  acidosis  fig- 
ures from  7.55  to  7.2  have  been  noted  by  this  method  for  serum  and  for  oxalated 
blood  from  7.3  to  7.1.  A  rise  in  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the  blood  is  significant 
because  it  indicates  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  protective  mechanism  of  the  body 
to  preserve  the  proper  reaction. 


7*  Acetone  Bodies. 
Methods,  p.  295,) 


Ntphclometrk  Methods  of  MarrwU, — (See  Nephelometric 


*  Preparaiion  of  Sacs. — One  ounce  of  celloidin  is  dissolved  in  500  ex.  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  ether  and  ethyl  alcohol.  The  solid  swells  up  and  dissolves  with  oc- 
C8sioiuu  gentle  sbakingBi  in  4S  hours.  As  a  small  amount  of  brown  sediment  sepafates 
out  At  first,  the  solution  should  stand  lor  at  least  three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  clear 
supernatant  solution  is  ready  for  use.  A  small  test-tube  (lao  by  9  mm,,  inside  measurc- 
Bient)  is  filled  with  this  mixture,  inverted,  and  half  the  contents  poured  out.  The  tube  is 
then  righted,  and  the  collodion  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  half  again,  A  second  time  it  is 
mverted  and  rotated  on  its  axis,  the  collodion  being  drained  off.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
rotate  the  tube,  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  thickness  throughout.  The  tube  is  clamped 
in  the  inverted  position  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  minutes>  until  the  odor  of  ether  finally 
disappears.  It  is  filled  tive  or  six  times  with  cold  water,  or  it  is  allowed  to  soak  five  minutes 
in  cold  water*  A  knife  blade  is  run  around  the  upper  rim,  so  as  to  loosen  the  sac  from  the 
rim  of  the  test-tube,  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  are  run  down  between  the  sac 
and  the  glass  tube.  By  gentle  pulling  the  tube  is  extracted,  after  which  it  is  preserved  by 
complete  immersion  in  water. 

'  Tkc  Soli  Solution. — The  blood  or  serum  is  dialyzed  against  an  0.8  per  cent  sodium 
chloride  solution. 

Before  applying  the  test,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  solution  is  free  from  acids 
other  than  carbonic  To  determine  this,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  salt  solution  are 
placed  in  a  Jena  test-tube  and  i  or  2  drops  of  the  indicator  added,  whereupon  a  j'ellow  color 
appears.  On  boiling,  carbon  dioxide  is  expciledT  and  the  solution  loses  its  lemon  color 
and  takes  on  a  slightly  brownish  tint.  In  the  absence  of  this  change  other  acids  arc 
present,  and  the  salt  solution  is  therefore  not  suitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  on  adding 
the  indicator  pink  at  once  appears,  the  solution  is  alkaline  and  hence  cannot  be  used, 

•  PrepanUicn  0}  Standard  Colors. — Standard  phosphate  mixtures  are  prepared  according 
to  S5rensen*s  directions  as  follows: 

JY5  nioL  acid  or  primary  potassium  phosphate,  9.07S  grams  of  the  pure  recrystalHzed 
salt  (KH1PO4)  is  dissolved  in  freshly  distilled  water  and  made  up  to  i  hter. 

>^5  moL  alkaline  or  secondary  sodium  phosphate.  The  pure  recrystallized  salt 
(KaiHPO,.i2H70)  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  protected  from 
dust-  Ten  molecules  of  water  of  cr>'stallization  are  given  off  and  a  salt  of  the  formula 
NatHPOi^aUtO  is  obtained.  11-876  grams  of  this  is  dissolved  in  freshly  distiUcd  water 
afid  made  up  to  i  liter.  The  solution  should  give  a  deep  rose-red  color  with  phenol- 
phthaleln.     If  only  a  faint  pink  color  is  obtained,  the  salt  h  not  sufficiently  pure. 

The  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  proportions  indicated  below  to  obtain  the  desired  Ph. 
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TABLE  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  STANDARD  OOLORS 


iwy       ] 
spaate  i 


phospaate  ex 


6.4 


73 


Secondary        sodium 
phosphate  ex '27 


6,6 


6.8 


SI 


49 


7.0; 


17 


63 


7,1 


3a 


68 


7  » 


a? 


73 


?»3 


aj 


77 


7.4 


ig 


81 


7  S 


iS.B 


84.a 


7.6 


13,9 


86,8 


r-7 


n.o 


7.8 


8.a   S.a'  M 


I 


8.8 


89.0191.3 

I        I 


56 


|.a,  i^ 


94-4;96^895.a 
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MTTK 

Milk  is  the  most  satisfactory  individual  food  material  elaborated  by 
nature.  It  contains  the  three  nutrients,  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate 
and  inorganic  salts  in  such  proportion  as  to  render  it  a  very  acceptable 
dietary  constituent.  It  is  a  specific  product  of  the  secretory  activity  of 
the  mammary  gland.  It  contains,  as  the  principal  solids,  olein^ 
pdmitin^  stearin,  butyrin,  casein^  laU-albumin,  lacto-globuUn,  lactose^ 
plwsphates  of  calcium^  poiassium  and  magnesium,  citrates  of  sodium 
and  potassium  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  calcium  phosphate  of 
milk  is  the  neutral  calcium  phosphate,  CaHP04.^  Milk  also  contains 
some  iron  but  not  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  body  if  milk  is  the  only 
source  of  the  iron.  It  also  contains  at  least  traces  of  lecithin,  cholesterol, 
urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  the  tri-glycerides  of  caproic^  lauric,  and 
myristic  adds.  According  to  Osborne  and  Wakeman'^  milk  cohtains 
two  phosphatides,  one  being  probablystearyl-oleyl-lecithin.  These  same 
investigators*  have  also  shown  milk  to  contain  an  alcohol-soluble  protein. 

Recent  investigations  indicate  the  presence  in  milk  of  some  sub- 
stance  or  substances  of  unknown  character  which  are  of  great  nutritional 
importance.  The  presence  of  a  growth- promoting  substance  (vitamine) 
in  butler  fat  has  been  demonstrated  by  McCollum  and  Davis  and  by 
Osborne  and  Mendel/  (For  discussion  of  vitamines,  see  Experiment  i, 
page  585,) 

By  passing  milk  through  a  special  form  of  earthenware  filter  Van 
Slyke  and  Bosworth*  have  obtained  a  separation  of  the  constituents  in 
milk  which  are  in  true  solution  from  those  insoluble  in  water  or  in  sus- 
pension. The  soluble  constituents  and  the  water  constitute  the  milk 
serum.  They  suggest  the  following  classification  of  milk  constituents: 
CONSTITUENTS  OF  MILK 


Partly  in  solution  and 
paiUy  in  suspension  or 
colloidal  solution. 

I.  Albiimin. 

3.  Inorganic  pbospliate. 

3.  Calcium. 

5.  Magnesium. 


"I 


Entlfdy  in   suspension   or 
colloidal  solution. 


I.  Fat. 
3,  Casein. 


In  true  solution  in  nailk 
serum. 

i.  Lactose. 
3*  Citric  add. 
3.  PotasaiuizL 
4*  Sodium. 
5.  Chlorine. 

1  Van  Slyke  and  Boswortli:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  20,  ias»  ^QiS* 
'  Osborne  and  Wakcraani  Jour.  BioL  Chem,,  it,  539,  1915;  28,  1,  1916. 
•Osborne  and  Wakcman:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  33,  243,  191 8. 

*  McCollum  and  Davis:  Jour,  Bid,  Chem,,  i^,  167,  1915;  Osborne  and  Mendel:  ibid,^ 
*5f  3Ji»  19*3 J  24,  37,  1916  (previous  references  cited  in  this  article). 
^  Van  Slyke  and  Boswortb:  Joufi  BioL  Chem.,  ao,  135^  1915* 
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Fresh  milk,  both  human  and  caw's^  is  amphoteric  in  reaction  to 
litmus  and  acid  to  phetwlphthalein.  The  acidity  is  believed  to  be  due 
in  part  at  least  to  soluble  acid  phosphates,^  Upon  standing  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time,  unsterilized  milk  sours,  i.e.,  it  becomes  strongjy 
acid  in  reaction  to  litmus  due  to  the  production  of  the  optically  in- 
active fermentation  lactic  acid, 

H    OH 

I       I 
H— C— C— COOH, 

I       I 
H    H 

from  the  lactose  contained  in  it.  This  is  brought  about  through 
bacterial  activity.  The  white  color  is  imparted  to  the  milk  partly 
through  the  fine  emulsion  of  the  fat  and  partly  through  the  medium  ol 
the  caseinogen  in  solution.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  varies  some- 
what, the  average  being  about  1.030.  Its  freezing-point  is  about 
-o.s«^C. 

This  lactic  acid  fermentation  may  be  brought  about  by  BacLkciis 
ncidi  and  other  microorganisms.  Certain  putrefactive  bacteria  in  the 
human  intestines  may  also  cause  lactic  acid  fermentation.  The  chem- 
ical changes  in  lactic  acid  fermentation  may  be  indicated  thus: 

Ci2H„0n  +  HjO-^  CeHnOe  +  C.H12O6 

Lactose.  Galactose.  Gluoote. 

C6HiiO»->2CiH,Ot 

Galactose  Lactic  Acid, 

or  Glucose. 

Fresh  milk  does  not  coagulate  on  being  boiled  but  a  film  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  casein  and  calcium  salts  forms  on  the  surfact 
If  the  film  be  removed,  thus  allowing  a  fresh  surface  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  air,  a  new  film  will  form  indefinitely  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  Surface  evaporation  and  the  presence  of  fat  facilitate 
the  formation  of  the  film,  but  are  not  essential  (Rettger^).  As  Januson 
and  Hertz*  have  shown,  a  similar  film  will  form  on  heating  any  proton 
solution  containing  fat  or  paraffin.  If  the  milk  is  of  a  pronounced 
acid  reaction,  through  the  inception  of  lactic  add  fermentation,  or  fiom 
any  other  cause,  no  film  will  form  when  heat  is  applied,  but  instead  a 
true  coagulation  will  occur.  When  milk  is  boiled  certain  changes  occor 
in  its  odor  and  taste.  These  changes,  according  to  Rettger/  are  due 
to  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  milk  proteins  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  liberation  of  a  volatile  sulphide,  probably  hydrogen  sulphide. 

*  Rettger:  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  7,  325,  xgoa. 

>  Jamison  and  Hertz:  Journal  of  Physiology,  27,  26,  1902. 

*  Rettger:  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  6,  450,.  1902. 
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The  milk-curdling  enzymes  of  the  gastric  and  the  pancreatic  juice 
have  the  power  of  splitting  the  casein  of  the  milk,  through  a  process  of 
hydrolytic  cleavage^  into  soluble  paracasein  and  a  pepUme-like  body* 
This  soluble  paracasein  then  forms  a  combination  with  the  soluble 
caldum  salts  of  the  mUk  and  an  insoluble  curd  of  paracasein  results. 
The  clear  fluid  surrounding  the  curd  is  known  as  whey.  This  action 
ol  retinin  may  be  represented  by  the  following  scheme: 

Casein  (+  rennin) 


Peptone-like 
body 


Soluble  paracasein 

I 

+  Ca  salts 

1 
Paracasein 

(insoluble  curd) 


Fio.  113. — Normal  Milk  a^kd  CotosTRtJM. 
a,  Normal  milk;  h^  Colostrum. 

There  is  still  considerable  confusion  of  terms  when  different  authori- 
ties discuss  milk  proteins  and  the  action  of  milk  curdling  enzymes  upon 
them.  The  English  scientists*  quite  uniformly  call  the  principal  pro- 
tein of  milk  cascinogen  whereas  the  insoluble  curd  formed  by  rennin  is 
termed  casein.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  and  many  Americans 
gjve  the  name  casein  to  the  milk  protein  and  paracasein  to  the  product 
of  the  action  of  rennin  upon  this  protein.  The  confusion  of  terms 
inay  be  represented  thus: 

English.  German, 

Caseinogen.  =  Casein. 

Casein.  =  Paracasein. 

^^HillilMirton:  Jaumcl  of  Physufloiy^  11,  448,  1900 


carbohydrate  and  ash  and  likemse  striking  biological  differences  diffi- 
cult to  define  chemically.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  casein  of  homan 


Fio.  ii6.  Fit;-  it7- 

Fio,  ii6. — Curd  o^  Cow's  Milk  io  Minutes  .u-tee  Ingestion  op  500  c.c.  Whols 
Milk,    (Curds  H  actual  siise).* 

Fig.  I J  7,—'CvvLj}    op  Cow's  Milk  25  Minutes  apter  Ingestion  op  500  c,c.  Whole 
Milk.     (Curds  }^  actual  siste).*  , 

Figs.  114  to  117 — Photographs  Repiesentino  Typical  Curds  Froic  Human  akd 

Cow's  Melk. 

mi  lie  differs  from  the  casein  of  cow's  niilk  in  being  more  difficult  to 
precipitate  by  acid  or  coagulate  by  gastric  rennin.     The  casein  curd 

*  Unpublished  photographs  from  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Robert  A.  LichteDlhaelcr. 
'Unpublished  photographs  from  in vcstigaUons by  Bergeim,  E  ward,  Rchfuss  and  Hawk. 
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(paracasein)  also  forms  in  much  looser  and  more  flocculent  manner 
than  that  from  cow's  milk  and  is  for  this  reason  much  more  easily 
digested  than  the  latter.  (For  illustrations  of  milk  curds,  see  Figs.  114 
to  117,  page  344.)  Both  human  and  cow's  milk  contain  important 
non-nitrogenous  substances  of  an  unknown  character.  Human  milk 
contains  the  greater  quantity  of  these  substances.^ 

The  relative  composition  of  human  and  cow's  milk  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  which  embraces  data  reported  by  Meigs  and  Marsh. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MILK  (PER  CENT  OF  WHOLE  MILK)  NORMAL  V.\RIA- 
TIONS  FROM  BEGINNING  OF  SECOND  MONTH  OF  LACTATION 


Coiiatittacnt 

Cow 

Human 

Water  (Avk,) 

87.0 

87-S 

Solids  (Avg.) 

13  0 

13   5 

Ptolein , 

4-3  5" 

i.S-0.7 

ftt.*...            

a-4 

a-4 

SuK&r 

3  5-5' 

6-7-5 

Ash. 

0.6-0,7 

0,2-0.3 

The  above  data  indicate  that  human  milk  contains  less  protein^ 
more  sugar  and  much  less  ash  than  cow^s  milk*  The  percentage 
composition  of  human  milk  at  different  periods  is  represented  in  the 
following  table, ^ 


PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  HUMAN  MILK  BY  PERIODS 

Period 

Fat 

Sugar    Protem 

Casdn 

Albumm 

Aab 

Total 
solidi 

ffiolostrum  (1-12  days) 

».H 

7. eo      «.  ae 

0,31 

13.4 

1^^ — 
Traosition  (13-30  days) 

4.37 

7'74 

1.56 

0.34 

13  4 

Mature  (1-9  mo5.) 

3.a6 

7.50 

i^ts 

0.43 

0.73 

0.31 

13.9 

Lttte  (i^-ao  mos.) 

3.16 

7.47 

1.07 

0.32 

0.7S 

p.ao 

13. 3 

»  Meigs  and  Marsh:  Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  16,  147,  1913, 

'  NcU:  Protein  starts  high  and  decreases  whereas  sugar  starts  low  and  inGreasu* 

*HoIt,  Courtney  and  Fales;  Am.  Jow,  Bis.  Ckildrm,  10,  339,  igjs- 
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The  composition  of  the  ash  of  milk  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
reported  by  Holt,  Courtney  and  Fales.^ 

PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ASH  OF  MILK 


CaO 

MgO 

PiO. 

NaiO 

'  K,0  1  Q! 

Human  milk. .  t 

23-3 

3  7 

x6.6 

7.2 

'  28.3  '16.S 

Cow's  milk 

.  23. S 

3.8 

26. s 

7.2 

1  24.9  J13.6 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  two  varieties 
of  milk  is  about  the  same  except  for  phosphorus.'  The  higher  phos- 
phorus content  in  the  case  of  cow's  milk  is  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  milk  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  casein  or  phosphoprotein. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cow's  milk  contains  on  the  average 
over  three  times  as  much  ash  as  human  milk.  Therefore  unless  cow's 
milk  has  been  diluted  with  more  than  twice  its  volume,  there  is  still 
present  as  high  a  concentration  of  the  inorganic  constituents  as  are 
present  in  normal  human  milk.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
addition  of  any  of  these  constituents  in  infant  feeding. 

Interesting  data  relative  to  the  cpmposition  of  milk  from  various 
sources  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  which  was  compiled 
mainly  from  the  results  of  investigations  by  Proscher*  and  by  Abder- 
halden*  in  Bunge's  laboratory.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  composition 
of  the  milk  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  time  needed  for  the  young 
of  the  particular  species  to  double  in  weight. 


Species 


Period  in  which 

weight  of  the 

newborn  is 

doubled  (days) 


zoo  Parts  of  milk  contain 


Proteins 


Man 

Horse 

Cow 

Goat 

Sheep 

Pig I 

Cat 

Dog j 

Rabbit | 


180 
60 

47 
22 

15 
14 

9.5 

9 

6 


X.6 
2.0 
3  5 


10.4 


Salts 


0.2 
0.4 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
i.o 
1-3 
as 


Calcium 


0.033 
0.X24 
o.x6o 
0.197 
0.24S 
0.249 


0.4SS 
0.891 


Phosphoric 
add    I 


o  047 
0.131 
0.197 
0.284 
0.293 
0.308 


0.508 
0.997 


The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  of  the  newborn  of  both  sexes 
is  called  "witches'  milk."    The  name  is  centuries  old  and  evidently 

^  Holt,  Courtney  and  Fales:  Am.  Jour,  Dis,  Children,  10,  229,  1915. 

*  Pr5scher:  ZeU.  f.  physiol.  Chemiey  24,  285,  1898. 

'  Abderhalden:  Ibid.,  26,  487,  1899;  and  27,  pp.  408  and  457, 1899. 
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refers  to  the  mystery  of  the  useless  secretion.  Basch*  has  recently  sug- 
gested that  this  secretion  of  **witches'  milk"  is  brought  about  by  the 
passage  of  hormones  (see  Chapter  on  Pancreatic  Digestion)  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  to  the  fetus. 

Lactose,  the  principal  carbohydrate  constituent  of  milk,  is  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  disaccharide  group.  It  occurs  only  in  milk,  except 
as  it  is  found  in  the  urine  of  women  during  pregnancy,  during  the  nurs- 
ing period,  and  soon  after  weaning;  it  also  occurs  in  the  urine  of  normal 
persons  after  theingestion  of  a  very  large  amount  of  lactose  in  the  food. 
It  is  not  derived  directly  from  the  blood,  but  is  a  specific  product  of  the 
cellular  activity  of  the  mammary  gland.  It  has  strong  reducing  power, 
is  dextro-rotatory  and  forms  an  osazone  with  phenylhydrazine.  Lac- 
tose is  not  fermentable  by  the  ordinary  baker's  yeast.     For  changes 


j^y 


Fig.  iiS. — -Lactose. 


which  lactose  undergoes  in  lactic  acid  fermcniaiian  see  page  342,  The 
crystalline  form  of  lactose  is  shown  in  Fig.  118. 

Casein,  the  principal  protein  constituent  of  milk,  belongs  to  the 
group  of  phosphoproteins  and  contains  0.7  per  cent  of  phosphorus.* 
It  has  acidic  properties  and  combines  with  bases  to  produce  salts.* 
It  is  probably  present  in  milk  in  the  form  of  neutral  calcium  caseinate 
(Casein  Cai)/  It  is  not  coagulable  upon  boiling  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  neutral  solution  by  certain  metallic  salts  as  well  as  upon  satu- 
ration with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate.  Its  add  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  mineral  acid, 

Lactalbumin  and  lacto-globulin,  the  protein  constituents  of  milk, 

^Buch:  MUnck,  med.  Wack,,  58,  2266,  1911. 

*  Bos  worth  and  Van  Slyke:  Jour.  BicL  Ckem.,  ig^  67,  1914, 

*  Van  Slyke  and  Bos  worth:  Jour  BioL  Chem.,  14,  207-127,  1914. 

*  Van  Slyke  and  Bos  worth:  Jout,  Bij>'  Chem.,  20,  135,  1915, 
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next  in  importance  to  casein,  closely  resemble  serum  albumin  and 
serum  globulin  in  their  general  properties. 

Butter  (milk  fat)  consists  in  large  part  of  olein  and  palmUn. 
Stearin,  butyrin,  caproin  and  traces  of  other  fats  are  also  present 
An  important  growth-promoting  substance  (vitamine)  called  "Fat 
Soluble  A"  is  also  present  in  butter  fat.^  When  butter  becomes 
rancid  through  the  cleavage  of  certain  of  its  constituent  fats  by  bacteria 
the  odors  of  caproic  and  butyric  acids  are  in  evidence. 

The  pigment  of  the  fat  of  cow's  milk  is  made  up  of  carotin  and 
xanthophylls.  The  principal  pigment  is  carotin,  an  unsaturated 
hydrocarbon  pigment  which  is  widely  distributed  in  plants.'  The 
pigment  of  the  fat  of  human  milk  is  made  up  of  carotin  and  xantho- 
phylls in  about  equal  proportions.  Carotin  is  also  probably  the 
pigment  of  human  fat.  The  pigment  of  body  fat,  blood  serum,  corpus 
luteum  and  skin  secretions  of  the  cow  is  principally  carotin. 

Colostrum  is  the  name  given  to  the  product  of  the  mammary  gland 
secreted  for  a  short  time  before  parturition  and  during  the  early  period 
of  lactation  (see  Fig.  113,  page  343).  It  is  yellowish  in  color,  contains 
more  solid  matter  than  ordinary  milk,  and  has  a  higher  specific  gravity 
( 1. 040-1 .080).  The  most  striking  difference  between  colostrum  and 
ordinary  milk  is  the  high  percentage  of  lactalbumin  and  lacto>globulin' 
in  the  former.  This  abnormality  in  the  protein  content  is  responsible 
for  the  coagulation  of  colostrum  upon  boiling. 

Such  enzymes  as  lipase,  amylase,  galactase,  catalase,  oxidases, 
peroxidases,  and  reductases  have  been  identified  in  milk,  but  not  all  of 
them  in  milk  of  the  same  species  of  animal. 

Among  the  principal  preservatives  used  in  connection  with  milk  arc 
formaldehyde,  hydrogen  peroxide,  boric  acid,  borates,  salicylic  add, 
and  salicylates.    The  use  of  milk  preservatives  is  illegal  in  most  states. 

Experiments  on  Milk 

1.  Reaction. — ^Test  the  reaction  of  fresh  cow's  milk  to  litmus,  pheno^tfaildn 
and  Congo  red. 

2.  Biuret  Test. — Make  the  biuret  test  according  to  directions  given  o& 
page  100. 

3.  Microscopical  Examination. — ^Examine  fresh  whole  milk,  skimmed  (V 
centrifugated  milk,  and  colostrum  under  the  microscope.  Compare  the  micio- 
scopical  appearance  with  Fig.  117,  page  344. 

4.  Specific  Gravity. — ^Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  botti  wfade  aiui 
skimmed  milk  (see  page  353).  Which  possesses  the  hi^^er  specific  gravitj? 
Explain  why  this  is  so. 

5.  Film  Formation. — ^Place  10  c.c.  of  milk  in  a  small  beaker  and  boQ  a  few 
minutes.    Note  the  formation  of  a  film.    Remove  the  film  and  heat  again.    Do«f 

^  See  Experiment  i,  page  585. 

*  Palmer  and  Eckles:  Jour,  BioL  Chem,,  17,  igx,  1914. 
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the  film  now  fonn?    Of  what  substance  ts  this  film  composed?    The  biuret  test 
was  positive ;  why  do  we  not  get  a  coagulation  here  when  we  heat  to  boiling? 

6.  Coagulation  Test. — Place  about  5  c.c.  of  milk  in  a  test-tube,  acidify  sMghtlj 
with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  heat  to  boiling.    Do  you  get  any  coagulation?    Why? 

7.  Action  of  Hot  Alkali*— To  a  little  milk  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  heat*  A  yellow  color  develops  and  gradually  deepens 
into  a  brown.  To  what  is  the  fonnation  of  this  color  due?  (See  Moore's  Test» 
Chapter  n*) 

8.  Test  for  Chlorides. — ^To  about  5  c.c.  of  milk  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops 
of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  to  form  a  precipitate.  Filter  off  this  precipitate  and  test 
the  filtrate  for  chlorides*    Does  milk  contain  any  chlorides? 

g.  Guaiac  Test.— To  about  5  ex.  of  water  in  a  test-tube  add  a  drops  of 
milk  and  enough  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac  (streng^  about  i;  60)^  to  cause 
turbidity.  Thoroughly  mix  the  fluids  by  shaking  and  observe  any  change  which 
may  gradually  take  place  in  the  color  of  the  mixture.  If  no  blue  color  appears 
in  a  short  time,  heat  the  tube  gently  below  6o°C.  and  observe  whe^er  the 
color  reaction  is  hastened.  In  case  a  blue  color  does  not  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  add  hydrogen  peroxide  or  old  turpentine,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  color  is  observed. 

Fresh  milk  will  frequently  give  this  blue  color  when  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac  without  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
or  old  turpentine.  Those  milks  which  respond  positively,  fail  to  do  so 
after  boiling  15-20  seconds.  WTiat  substances  beside  milt  respond  to 
this  test?     See  discussion  on  page  262. 


10.  Differentiation  of  Human  and  Cow's  Milk  (Modification  of  Bauer^s  Test).' 
— Introduce  2  c.c.  of  fresh  human  milk  into  a  50  c.c.  test-tube  and  2  c.c.  of  fresh 
cow's  milk  into  another  similar  tube.  Add  to  the  contents  of  each  tube  i  drop  of 
a  0.25  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  nile-blue  sulphate  (Griibler),  Shake  th^ 
tubes  gently  and  permit  them  to  stand  undisturbed  for  10-30  minutes.  The 
milk  assumes  a  bluish  cast  in  each  case.  At  the  end  of  the  10 -minute  interval 
add  10  c.c.  of  ether  to  the  contents  of  each  tube  and  shake  very  thoroughly  for  one 
minute.  The  ether  extracts  the  pigment  from  the  human  milk,  leading  the  milk 
white.  In  the  case  of  cow's  milk  the  ether  does  not  extract  the  dye  and  the  milk 
remains  bluish  in  color. 

11.  Tests  to  Differentiate  between  Raw  Milk  and  Heated  Milk.-* 

(a)  Tricresol  Peroxidase  Reaction  (Kastle).— The  peroxidase  reaction  of 
milk  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  small  amounts  of  raw  milk  will  in- 
duce the  oxidation  of  various  leuco  compounds  by  hydrogen  peroxide. 
This  reaction  has  been  used  in  a  practical  way  as  the  most  convenient 
means  of  differentiating  between  raw  milk  and  heated  milk.  Many 
substances  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  e.g,,  guaiac,  para- 
phenylenediamine^  ortol,  amidol,  etc.     Kastle  has  found  that  a  dilute 

^  Buck  master  advise  the  u»e  of  aci  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiaconic  add  instead  of  an 
akobotic  solution  of  guaiac  resin.     Guaiaconic  acid  b  a  constituent  of  guaiac  resin. 
'Bauer:  Monatssch.  f,  KinderkciL,  11,  474,  1912-13. 
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solution  of  '^tncresor'^  acts  as  a  sensitizing  agent  in  the  peroxidase 
reaction  and  oflFers  the  following  test  which  is  based  upon  this  fact. 

Procedure.-— To  2-5  c.c.  of  raw  milk  in  a  test-tube  add  0.1-0.3  c.c.  of  M/io 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  i  c.c.  of  a  z  per  cent  sohition  6f  **tricresoL"  A  ^H^ 
though  unmistakable  yellow  color  will  be  observed  to  develop  dirous^ioat  the 
solution.  Repeat  the  test  using  milk  which  has  been  boiled  or  heated  to 
8o°C.  for  10-20  minutes  and  cooled,  and  note  that  no  yellow  color  is  produced. 

The  color  reaction  in  the  case  of  the  raw  milk  probably  results  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  cresols  by  the  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  first 
product  of  this  oxidation^  then  oxidizes  theleuco  compound,  when  such 
is  present,  and  causes  the  color*  observed. 

{b)  Benzidine  Peroxidase  Reaction  {Wilkinson  and  Peters)  J — ^To  10  cc-  of  the 
milk  to  be  tested  add  2  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  benzidine,  suffi- 
cient acetic  acid  to  coagulate  the  milk  (usually  2-3  drops)  and  finally  2  c.c.  of  a 
3  per  cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  Raw  milk  yields  an  immediate  blue 
color.  In  adding  the  peroxide  it  is  best  to  permit  it  to  flow  slowly  down  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  instead  of  allowing  it  to  mix  with  the 
milk.     Milk  which  has  been  heated  to  yS^C.  or  above  remains  unchanged. 

12.  Saturation  with  Magnesium  Sulphate. — Place  about  5  c.c.  of  milk  in  a 
test-tube  and  saturate  with  solid  magnesium  sulphate.  .  What  is  this  precipitate? 

13.  Influence  of  Gastric  Renmn  on  Milk. — ^Prepare  a  series  of  five  tubes  u 
follows : 

(a)  5  c.c.  of  fresh  milk  +  0.2  per  cent  HCl  (add  drop  by  drop  until  a  predpitite 
forms). 

(b)  5  c.c.  of  fresh  milk  +  5  drops  of  rennin  sohition.* 

(c)  5  c.c.  of  fresh  milk  +  10  drops  of  0.5  per  cent  NasCOi. 

(d)  5  c.c.  of  fresh  milk  +  10  drops  of  ammonium  oxalate. 

(e)  5  C.C.  of  fresh  milk  +  5  drops  of  0.2  per  cent  HCL 

Now  to  each  of  the  tubes  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  add  5  drops  of  rennin  solulioiL 
Place  the  whole  series  of  five  tubes  at  40X.  and  after  10-15  minutes  note  what 
is  occurring  in  the  different  tubes.    Give  a  reason  for  each  particular  result 

14.  Preparation  of  Casein. — ^Fill  a  large  beaker  one-third  full  of  skimmed 
(or  centrifugated)  milk  and  dilute  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Add  dihite 
hydrochloric  acid  tmtil  a  flocculent  precipitate  forms.  Stir  after  each  addifict- 
tion  and  do  not  add  an  excess  of  the  acid  as  the  precipitate  would  dissolve. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid,  and  reserve  it  for 
use  in  later  (15-18)  experiments.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  casein  and  re- 
move the  excess  of  moisture  by  pressing  it  between  filter  papers.  Transfer  dM 
casein  to  a  small  beaker,  add  enough  95  per  cent  alcohol  to  cover  it  and  stir  for 
a  few  moments.  Filter,  and  press  the  precipitate  between  filter  papers  to  re- 
move the  alcohol.  Transfer  the  casein  again  to  a  small  dry  beaker,  cover  fiie 
precipitate  with  ether  and  heat  on  a  water-bath  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  con- 

1  "Trikresol"  is  the  trade  name  of  an  antiseptic  which  contains  the  three  cresols  in  ap- 
proximately equal  proportions. 

*  Probably  some  organic  peroxide  or  quinoid  compound. 

*  Wilkinson  and  Peters:  Z.  Nahr-Geniissm.,  16,  No.  3,  p.  172. 

*  Any  commercial  rennin  or  rennet  preparation  or  an  extract  of  the  gastric  mucosa 
of  the  pig  may  be  employed. 
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tmaausly.  Filter  (reserve  the  filtrate ) ,  and  press  the  precipitate  as  dry  as  possible 
between  filter  papers.  Open  the  papers  and  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. Grind  the  precipitate  to  a  powder  in  a  mortal.  Upon  the  casein 
prepared  in  this  way  make  the  following  tests : 

(a)  Solubility. — Try  the  solubility  in  water,  sodium  chloride,  dilute  add  and 
alkali. 

(b)  Millon's  Reaction. — Make  the  test  according  to  the  directions  pven  on 
page  98. 

(c)  Biuret  Test. — ^Make  the  test  according  to  directions  given  on  page  100. 

(d)  Glyoxyiic  Acid  Reaction  (Hopkiiis^Cole). — Make  the  test  according  to 
the  directions  given  on  page  99. 

(e)  Unoiidized  Sulphur,— Test  for  unoxidized  sulphur  according  to  the  di- 
rections given  on  page  108.  The  sulphur  content  of  casein  is  rather  low,  e.g,» 
about  0.7  per  cent 

(f )  Fusion  Test  for  Phosphorus.— Test  for  phosphorus  by  fusion  according  to 
directions  given  on  page  129.     Casein  contains  0.7  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 

15.  Coagulable  Proteins  of  Milk.<— Place  the  filtrate  from  the  original  casein 
precipitate  in  a  casserole  and  heat,  on  a  wire  gauze,  over  a  free  fiame.  As  the 
solution  concentrates^  a  coagulum  consisting  of  lactalbumin  and  lactoglobuHn 
will  form.  Continue  to  concentrate  the  solution  until  the  volume  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  the  original  solution^  FOter  off  the  coagulable  proteins  (reserve  the 
filtrate)  and  test  them  as  follows : 

(a)  Millon's  Reaction.— Make  the  test  according  to  the  directions  given  on 
page9S* 

(b)  Biuret  Test. —Make  the  test  according  to  the  directions  given  on  page  100. 

(c)  Glyoiylic  Acid  Reaction  (Hopkins -Cole).— Make  the  test  according  to 
the  directions  given  on  page  99. 

16.  Detection  of  Calcium  Phosphate.— Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  the 
coagulable  proteins,  on  a  water-bath,  until  crystals  begin  to  form.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  concentrate  to  15  ex.  before  any  crys- 
tallization will  be  observed.  Cool  the  solution,  filter 
off  the  crystals  (reserve  the  filtrate),  and  test  them 
as  follows : 

(a)  Microscopical     Examination.— Examine     the 
crystals  and  compare  them  with  those  in  Fig.  119. 

(b)  Dissolve  the  crystals  in  nitric  acid.  Test 
part  of  the  acid  solution  for  phosphates.  Render 
the  remainder  of  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  then  acidify  with  acetic  acid  and  add  am- 
monium oxalate.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare 
them  with  those  in  Fig.  149,  page  4SS. 

17.  Detection  of  Lactose^^Concentrate  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  phos- 
phate until  it  is  of  a  syrup-like  consistency.  Allow  it  to  stand  over  night  and 
observe  the  formation  of  crystals  of  lactose.     Make  the  following  experiments. 

(a)  Microscopical  Examination. — Exa«nine  the  crystals  and  compare  &em 
with  those  in  Fig.  1 18,  page  347. 

(b)  Fehling's  Test.— Try  Fehling's  test  upon  the  mother  liquor. 

(c)  Phenylhydrazine  Test. — Apply  the  phenylhydrazine  test  to  some  of  the 
mother  liquor  according  to  the  directions  given  on  page  22. 


Frc    iiQ. — Calciuw 
Phosphate. 
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iS.  Milk  Fat — (a)  Evaporate  the  ether  filtrate  from  the  casein  (Ezperimi 
13)  and  observe  the  fatty  residue.  The  milk  fat  was  carried  down  with  i 
precipitate  of  casein  and  was  removed  when  the  latter  was  treated  with  ether. 
If  centrifugated  milk  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  casetnogen  the  amount 
of  fat  m  the  ether  filtrate  may  be  very  smalL  To  secure  a  larger  yield  of  fat 
proceed  according  to  directions  given  under  (b)  below. 

(b)  To  25  c*c.  of  whole  milk  in  an  evaporating  dish  add  a  little  sand  or  filter 
paper  and  evaporate  the  fluid  to  dryness  on  a  water -bath.  Grind  or  break  up 
the  residue  after  cooling  and  extract  with  ether  in  a  flask.  Filter  and  remo?e 
the  ether  from  the  filtrate  by  evaporation.  How  can  you  identify  fats  in 
ethereal  residue? 

19.  Saponification  of  Butter. — Dissolve  a  small  amount  of  butter  in 
made  strongly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Place  the  alcoholic-] 
solution  in  a  casserole,  add  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  boil  for  10-15  minutes  or 
until  the  odor  of  alcohol  cannot  be  detected.  Place  the  casserole  in  a  hood  and 
neutralize  the  solution  with  sulphuric  add.  Note  the  odor  of  volatile  fatty  addip 
particularly  butyric  acid.  Under  certain  conditions  the  odor  of  ethyl  butyrate 
may  also  be  detected. 


remo?e 
s  in  tiMH| 

alcohol 
>potai^H 


20.  Detection  of  Preservatives. — (a)  Formaldehyde. — In  thesi 
tests  two  controls  should  be  run,  one  with  pure  milk  and  one  with 
milk  to  which  a  very  small  amount  of  formaldehyde  has  been  added. 

I.  Leach's  Hydrochloric  Acid  Test. — Mix  10  c.c,  of  milk  and  10  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  containing  about  0.002  gram  of  ferric  chloride  in  1 
small  porcelain  evaporating  dish  or  casserole  and  gradually  raise  the  temperat^e 
of  the  mixture,  on  a  water-bath,  nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  with  occasioniJ 
stirring.  If  formaldehyde  is  present  a  violet  color  is  produced,  while  a  brown 
color  develops  in  the  absence  of  formaldehyde.  In  ease  of  doubt  ^e  mixture, 
after  having  been  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling-point  for  about  one  minute, 
should  be  diluted  with  50-75  c.c,  of  water,  and  the  color  of  the  diluted  fluid 
carefully  noted,  since  the  violet  color  if  present  will  quickly  disappear.  For- 
maldehyde may  be  detected  by  this  test  when  present  in  the  proportion  x  :  250,000. 

II-  Galiic  Acid  Test. — Acidify  30  c.c,  of  milk  with  2  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric 
acid  and  distil.  Add  0.2-0,5  c-c*  ^^  ^  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  add 
to  the  first  5  c,c.  of  the  distillate,  then  incline  the  test-tube  and  slowly  introduce 
3-5  c.c,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  allowing  it  to  run  slowly  down  the  side 
of  the  tube,  A  green  ring,  which  finally  changes  to  blue,  is  formed  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  fluids.  This  is  claimed,  by  Sherman,  to  be  twice  as  delicate  as  either 
the  sulphuric  acid  or  the  hydrochloric  acid  test  for  formaldehyde. 

(h)  Salicylic  Acid  and  Salicylaks. — Remont*s  Method,*  —Acidify  20  ex,  of  mUk 
with  sulphuric  acid,  shake  well  to  break  up  the  curd,  add  25  c.c,  of  ether,  mix  thor- 
oughly, and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand.  By  means  of  a  pipette  remove  5  c,c  of  the 
ethereal  extract,  evaporate  it  to  dr>*ness,  boil  the  residue  with  10  c.c,  of  40  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  cool  the  alcoholic  solution.  Make  the  volume  10  c.c,  filter  through 
a  dry  paper  if  necessary  to  remove  fat,  and  to  5  c.c,  of  the  filtrate,  which  represents 
2  c.c.  of  milk,  add  2  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  production^ 
of  a  purple  or  inokt  color  indicates  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid. 


^ 


1  For  other  tests  see  Sherman^s  Organic  Analysis,  Second  Edition^  p,  378 
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Thfe  test  may  form  the  basis  of  a  quantitative  method  by  diluting  the  final 
solution  to  50  c.c,  and  comparing  this  with  standard  solutions  of  salic>'lic  add. 
The  colorimetric  comparisons  may  be  made  in  a  Duboscq  colorimeter. 

(c)  Hydrogen  Peroxide, — Add  2-3  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of 
para-phcnylenediamine  hydrochloride  to  10-15  ex.  of  milk.  If  hydrogen  peroxide 
is  present  a  blue  color  will  be  produced  immediately  upon  shaking  the  mixture  or 
after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  claimed  that  hydrogen  peroxide 
may  be  detected  by  this  test  when  present  in  the  proportion  i  :  40,000. 

(d)  Boric  Acid  and  Borates. — To  the  ash,  obtained  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  Experiment  4,  page  356,  add  a 
drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add  and  i  ex.  of  water.  Place  a 
strip  of  turmeric  paper  in  the  dish  and  after  allomng  it  to  soak 
for  about  one  minute  remove  it  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  air. 
The  presence  of  boric  add  is  indicated  by  the  production  of  a 
deep  red  color  which  changes  to  green  or  blue  upon  treatment 
with  a  dilute  alkali.  Thb  test  is  supposed  to  show  boric  add 
when  present  in  the  proportion  i  :  8000. 


^ 
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^■reniently  by  means  of  a  Soxhlet,  Veith,  or  Quevenne 

^BBciofneter,     A  lactometer  reading   of    32°  denotes  a 

^specific  gra\ity  of  1.032.     The  determination  should 

be  made  at  about  6o°F.  and  the  lactometer  reading 

l,     corrected  by  adding  or  subtracting  o.  1  °  for  every  degree 

mjf»  above  or  below  that  temperature. 

"      2.  Fat— (a)  Babcock's  Centrifugal  AfeikodJ—Prin- 

ciple. — The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  destruction 

of  organic  matter  other  than  fat  by  sulphuric  acid  and 

the  centrifugation  of  the  acid  solution  in  the  special 

tube  shown  in  Fig.  120  and  the  subsequent  reading  of 

»     the  percentage  of  fat  by  means  of  the  tube*s  gradu- 

B^ed  neck.     The  method  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 

*lory  in  common  use  and  is  accurate  to  within  0.5  per 

cent. 

Procedure. — By  means  of  a  special  narrow  pipette  introduce  milk  into  the 
tube  up  to  the  5  c.c.  mark.  Now  add  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.83- 
1.834)  to  fill  the  body  of  the  tube  and  rotate  the  tube  to  secure  a  homogeneous 
acid-milk  solution*    FUl  the  neck  of  the  tube  with  an  add-alcobol  mirture,^ 

*  A  modification  of  this  method  for  use  \Wth  sweetened  dairy  products,  e.g.^  ice  cream, 
and  entailing  tbc  use  of  a  different  type  of  centrifuge  tube  has  been  proposed  by  Halverson 
j  {Jour,  Ind.  and  Eng,  Ckem^^  5,  403,  1913J.  A  more  recent  modification  involving  the 
I  use  of  mixtures  of  glacial  acetic,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  alone 
I  hiA  been  proposed  by  Francis  and  Morgan  {Jour,  Ind.  and  Eng,  Ckcm.^  9,  S61,  191 7). 
These  aurhors  use  the  regulation  Babcock  tube,  and  the  method  b  applicable  to  the  analysis 
:     of  ice  cream^  and  evaporated,  malted  and  dried  milk, 

I  '  Hiis  mixture  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  amyl  alcohol  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 

1    «cid. 


Fig.     1 20.— Bab- 
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Centrifuge  the  tube  and  contents  for  one  to  two  minutes  and  read  off  the  per- 
centage of  fat  by  means  of  the  graduated  neck  of  the  tube.  If  the  top  of  the  fat 
column  is  not  at  zero  it  may  be  brought  there  by  the  addition  of  water  and  a 
moment^s  recentrifugation. 

In  case  very  rich  milk  (over  5  per  cent  fat)  is  under  ezaminationf  it  may  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  before  exanunation  and  the  fat  percentage 
multiplied  by  a*  In  the  examination  of  cream  it  is  customary  to  dilute  the  sample 
with  four  volumes  of  water  and  multiply  the  resultant  fat  value  by  5. 

(b)  Quantitative  Be  termination  of  Fat  in  Milk  by  the  Meigs'  Method  with 
Modification  and  Improved  Apparatus  by  CroU,^ — The  method  as  stated  by  Dr. 

Meigs  is :  Approximately  10  c,c,  of  milk  is  care- 
fully weighed  and  tri^isferred  to  an  ordinary 
100  c.c.  glass -stoppered  graduated  cylinder. 
Twenty  c.c.  each  of  distilled  water  and  ether 
(0.720)  are  added,  the  ground-glass  stopper 
tightly  inserted  in  the  bottle,  and  the  whole 
shaken  vigorously  for  five  minutes.  Then  the 
bottle  is  carefully  unstoppered,  20  c.c,  gs  per 
cent  alcohol  added,  the  stopper  reinserted  and 
again  shaken  for  five  minutes.  The  bottle  is 
now  placed  on  a  table  and  the  contents  wtU 
separate  into  two  distinct  strata,  the  upper  d 
which  contains  practically  all  the  fat.  This 
stratum  is  carefully  removed  by  a  small  pipette 
and  transferred  to  a  carefully  weighed  gUss 
evaporating  dish,  The  thin  ether  layer  remain- 
ing is  washed  by  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  ether. 
This  is  removed  by  pipetting  ofi.  This  wash- 
ing is  repeated  four  times*  On  each  addition 
the  sides  of  the  bottle  should  carefully  be 
washed  down  by  the  fresh  ether.  Finally,  the 
pipette  is  rinsed  with  a  little  ether.  The 
evaporating  dish  with  contents  is  now  placed 
on  a  safety  water-bath  and  the  ether  evapo- 
rated. The  drying  is  continued  in  a  hot-air 
oven  at  a  temperature  below  loo^C.  and  fin&Oy 
completed  in  a  desiccator  to  constant  weight. 

Croli's  modification  consists  of  subsequent 
repeated    extraction    of    the    end-product    of 
evaporation  with  absolute   ether.    The  com- 
bined extracts  are  filtered  and  the  small  filter 
paper  is  washed  repeatedly  with  absolute  ether*    The  combined  extracts  and 
washings  are  evaporated  and  dried  as  before  and  then  weighed. 

The  piece  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  121,  above  was  also  devised  by  Croll 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the  pipette.'  On  closing  the  top  with  a  finger  and 
blowing  into  the  mouthpiece^  the  upper  stratum  is  forced  out  into  the  dish.    The 

*  Orijpnal  paper  by  Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs  in  Pkiladdpkia  Medical  Times,  July  i,  i88j 

*  Croll:  Biochem.  Bull.,  2,  soq»  1913. 

*  If  desired  a  cork  with  two  tubes  may  be  substituted  for  this  somewhat  complicated 
apparatus. 
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bottle  is  washed  by  simplj  pouring  the  ether  into  the  tube. 

possibility  of  accidental  loss. 

The  accuracy  of  the  method  compared  with  that  of  the  Soxhlet  method, 

using  the  paper-coil  modification  and  extracting  until  fresh  portions  of  absolute 

ether  gave  no  further  trace  of  extractive  material,  is  shown  hf  the  average 

difference  on  twelve  samples  of  human  milk 

being  only  0.017  P«r  cent  less  than  by  the 

Soxhlet  and  on  seven  samples  cow*s  milk  being 

only  0.0 1 g  per  cent  less.    The  extreme  differ- 

ences  in  case  of  the  human  milk  were — 0.004 

per  cent  and — 0.044  P^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  cow*s  milk — 0.006  per  cent  and — 0.068  per 

cent. 

(c)  Adams'    Paper 'CoU    Method, — Introduce 

about  5  c.c,  of  milk  into  a  small  beaker,  quickly 

ascertain  the  weight  to  centigrams,  stand  a  fat- 
free  coil*  in  the  beaker  and  incline  the  vessel 

and  rotate  the  coil  in  order  to  hasten  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  milk.  Immediately  upon  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  milk  remove  the  coil  and 

again  quickly  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  beaker. 

The  difference  in  the  weights  of  the  beaker  at 

the  two  weighings  represents  the  quantity  of 

milk  absorbed  by  the  coil.    Dry  the  coil  care- 

fully  at  a  temperature  bdow  loo^C.  and  extract 

it  with  ether  for  3-5  hours  in  a  Soxhlet  appa- 
ratus (Fig.  122).  UsiDg  a 
safety  water-bath,  heat  the 
flask  containing  the  fat  to 
constant  weight  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  loo'^C. 

Cakulatian, — Diiide     the 
weight  of  fat,   in  grams,   by  ^ 

i:  — ^  the  weight  of  milk,  in  grams. 

*^»  The  quotient  is  the  percentage 

\cf  oj  Jal  contained  in  the  milk 

I  dj  examined. 

U  (d)  Nephelometric  Method  &f  Bloor^ — This  method  is  ex- 

Ff  actly  similar  in  principle  and  procedure  to  the  method  given 

^B^  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  blood,     (See  page  300.)    One 

c.c«  of  milk  is  ordinarily  taken. 

{e)  Approximate  Determination  by  Pesetas  Lactoscope. — Milk 
is  opaque  mainly  because  of  the  suspended  fat  globules  and 
therefore  by  means  of  the  estimation  of  this  opacity  we  may  obtain  data  as  to 
the  appraximaie  content  of  fat.  Feser*s  lactoscope  (Fig.  123)  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Proceed  as  follows:  By  means  of  the  graduated  pipette  accompany- 
ing the  instrument  introduce  4  c.c.  of  milk  into  the  lactoscope.  Add  water  gradually, 
shaking  after  each  addition,  and  note  the  point  at  which  the  black  lines  upon  the 

*  Very  satisfactory  coils  are  manufactured  by  Schleicher  and  SchtiU. 

•  Bloor:  /•  Am,  Ckem,  5<7<r.,  36,  1300,  19 14. 


Fig.    122. — SoxffLET  Appajtatus. 
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mner  white  glass  cylmdcr  are  distinctly  visible.  Observe  the  point  on  the  graduated 
scale  of  the  lactoscof>e  which  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  diluted  milk,  Thii 
reading  represents  the  percentage  of  foi  present  in  the  undiluted  milk.  Pure  milk 
should  contain  at  least  3  per  cent  of  fat. 

3.  Total  Solids.^— -Introduce  2-5  grains  of  milk  into  a  weighed  fUt-bottomed 
platiimin  dish^  and  quickly  ascertain  the  weight  to  milligrams.  Expel  the  majof 
portion  of  the  water  by  heating  the  open  dish  on  a  water-bath  and  coDtmue  the 
heattng  in  an  air-bath  or  water  oven  at  g7°-ioo**C.  until  the  weight  is  ctm- 
■taut.  (If  platinum  dishes  are  employed  this  residue  may  be  used  in  the 
determination  of  ash  according  to  the  method  described  below.) 

Calculation.^ — Divide  the  weight  of  the  residue,  in  grams,  by  the  weight  of 
milk  used,  in  grams.  The  quodent  is  the  percentage  of  solids  contained  in  the 
milk  examixied. 

4.  Ash.— Heat  the  dry  solids  from  2-5  grams  of  milk,  obtained  according  to 
the  method  just  given,  over  a  very  low  flame^  until  a  white  or  light  gray  ash  is 
obtained.  Cool  the  dish  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  (This  ash  may  be  used  is 
testing  for  borates  according  to  directions  on  page  353.) 

5.  Proteins;  Nephelometric  Delermination  of  Proteins,  Casein, 
Globulin,  and  Albumin  in  Milk.  Melhod  of  Kober.^ — Principle. — The 
proteins  are  precipitated  with  sulphosalicylic  acid  and  the  precipitate 
estimated  nephelometrically  (see  discussion  of  nephelometric  methods, 
page  29 5)  • 

Procedure.— Five  c.c.  of  milk  are  carefully  measured  into  a  250  c.c.  fltsk 
and  after  adding  200  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  10  c.c.  of  decinormal  sodium 
hydroxide  solution,  water  is  added  to  the  mark  and  the  mixture  shaken.  Ten 
c.c,  are  put  with  exactly  2  c.c.  of  ether  in  a  centrifuge  tube  which  is  then  tightly 
stoppered  with  a  cork  and  vigorously  shaken.  Allow  to  separate  and  wi^dnw 
5  c.c.  of  the  aqueous  layer  without  contamination  with  ether.  Dilute  to  50  cc 
Take  10  ex.  of  this  solution  and  add  10  c.c.  of  3  per  cent  sulphosalicylic  acid.  A 
suspension  of  casein  is  obtained  which  can  be  matched  accurately  with  the 
following  standard :  i  volume  (5c.c.)ofao.oi  per  cent  casein  solution*  to  which 
is  added  2  volumes  (10  ex.)  of  3  per  cent  sulphosalicylic  acid. 

The  protein  obtained  with  this  reagent  is  not  all  casein,  and  in  order  to  obtiio 
the  exact  amoimt  of  casein  the  casein  is  precipitated  according  to  the  *'o£ciil 

*  Shackell*s  method  for  the  vacuum  desiccation  of  frozen  preparations  may  be  used 
where  great  accuracy  is  desired  (see  American  Journal  of  Physiology  ^  24,  325,  i^oo). 

'  Lead  foil  dishes,  costing  oiily  about  odc  dollar  per  gross,  make  a  very  satlsfac^ 
substitute  for  the  platinum  dishes. 

■  The  percentage  of  total  solids  may  be  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity  and  percfntip 
of  fat  by  means  of  the  following  formula  which  has  beeix  proposed  by  Richmond: 

S  — 0.25  L-fi.2  F-|-o,i4 
S«  total  solids. 
L»- lactometer  reading. 
F  =  fat  content. 

*  Great  care  should  be  used  in  this  ignition,  the  dish  at  no  time  being  heated  al 
faint  redness,  as  chlorides  may  volatilise, 

^Kobcr:  /.  Am,  Chem.  Soc,  35,  is^Si  ipi3" 

^Siattdard  Casein  Solution. — Dissolve  with  stirring  0,1  gram  of  casein  or  its  equivalcat 
in  I  ex.  of  0,1  N  NaOHj  add  95^c.c,  of  distilled  water,  add  2  ex.  of  toluene,  shake  thoroiigWy 
and  make  up  to  100  ex.  This  is  the  stock  solution  which  keeps  three  or  four  days  or  loofp* 
The  standard  solution  is  made  up  fresh  every  day  by  making  10  ex.  of  the  stock  solution 
up  to  100  ex.  with  water.  The  standard  is  controlled  by  total  nitrogen  esdmatiom  usbg 
tloe  factor  6.3S  for  casein. 
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metiiod'*  or  the  method  of  Hart  given  below  and  the  amount  of  precipitate  ob- 
tained in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate,  by  adding  4  volumes  of  the  reagent^ 
is  determined  nephelometrically.  This  fraction,  for  want  of  a  better  name  called 
the  ''globulin  and  albumin  fraction,'*  is  subtracted  from  the  gross  casein^  to 
give  the  amount  of  casein  precipitated  by  the  ^'official  method,'* 

The  ether  used  in  extracting  the  fat  increases  the  volume  of  the  solution  and 
ence  a  factor  allowing  for  this  must  be  used.    For  la  c.c.  of  diluted  milk  and 
3  C.C-  of  ether  the  factor  is  0,910, 

6*  Proteins. — Introduce  a  known  weight  of  milk  (5-10  grams)  into  a  500  c.c* 

Kjeldahl  digestion  flask  and  add  20  ex*  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  about 

|l»^  gram  of  copper  sulphate.    Expel  the  major  portion  of  the  water  by  heating 

rer  a  low  flame  and  finally  use  a  full  flame  and  aUow  the  mixture  to  boil  one  to 

wo  hours.     Complete  the  determination  according  to  the  directions  given  under 

'  Kjeldahl  Method,  page  512. 

Calculation-— Multiply  the  total  nitrogen  content  by  the  factor  6,37*  to  obtain 
the  protein  content  of  the  milk  examined. 

7,  Hart's  Casein  Method.^— Introduce  10.5  c.c.  of  milk  into  a  200  c.c.  Erlen- 
meyer  flaak  and  add  75  ex.  of  distilled  water  and  i-t.5  c.c.  of  zo  per  cent  acetic 
acid.'     Mix  the  contents  by  giving  the  flask  a  vigorous  rotary  motion.    The 

k precipitated  casein  is  now  filtered  off  upon  a  9- 11  cm,  filter  paper/  Wash  out 
pie  adsorbed  and  loosely  combined  acetic  acid  by  means  of  cold  water.  Con- 
tinue the  washing  of  both  the  casein  on  the  filter  and  that  adhering  to  the  flask, 
iDtil  the  wash  water  has  reached  a  volume  of  at  least  250  c.c. 

Now  return  the  precipitate  and  paper  to  the  origmal  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
75-80  c.c.  of  neutral  (carbon  dioxide-free)  water,  10  c.c.  of  N/io  potassium  hy- 
roxide  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein.    Stopper  the  flask  and  shake  it 
gorously,  by  hand  or  machine,  until  the  casein  has  been  brought  into  solution.^ 
the  stopper  with  neutral  (carbon  dioxide-free)  water  and  titrate  the  alka- 
ne  casein  solution  at  once  with  N/io  hydrochloric  acid  until  there  is  a  dis- 
ice  of  all  red  color.^ 
Calculation. — Subtract  the  corrected^  acid  reading  from  the  10  c.c.  of  alkali 
used.    The  diflerence  is  the  percentage  of  casein  in  the  milk.    For  example,  if 
it  takes  6.7  c.c.  of  N/io  hydrochloric  acid  to  titrate  the  alkaline  solution  to  the 
id  xK>int  and  the  check  test  was  equivalent  to  30  ex.  N/io  acid  the  casein  value 
Id  be  obtained  as  follows : 

10  — (6,7+0.2)  =3.1  per  cent  casein 

*  The  usual  factor  employed  for  the  calculation  of  protein  from  the  nitrogen  content  is 
6.35  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  proteins  contain  on  ihe  average  16  per  cent  of 
iiitrogezi.  This  special  factor  of  6.37  is  used  to  calculate  the  protein  content  from  the  total 
nitrogen,  since  tie  principal  protein  constituents  of  milkj  Le,j  casein  and  tactalbumin, 
contain  about  15*7  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

■Hart:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  6,  445,  1909. 

*  In  general  r,5  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  gives  a  clear  solution  which  filters  nicely  but  occasion* 
ally»  when  the  milk  has  a  tow  casein  value  it  is  advisable  to  use  less  acetic  add. 

*  The  process  of  filtration  may  be  retarded  through  the  packing  of  the  casein  mass 
lUpon  the  niter  paper.     In  this  case  conduct  a  fine  stream  of  cold  water  against  the  upper 

oint  of  contact  of  filter  paper  and  casein.  By  this  means  the  casein  precipitate  is  loosened 
rid  gathers  in  the  apex  of  the  filter.  This  procedure  is  very  essential.  It  is  not  necessary 
>  remove  the  casein  which  adheres  to  the  interior  of  the  flask. 

*  Solution  is  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  white  casein  particles  which  would 
lerwise  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  ilask, 

*  A  check  test  should  be  run  parallel  mth  the  entire  determination.     Even  with  special 
autioos  as  to  neutrality,  it  is  generally  found  that  an  add  check  of  0*3-0.3  mil  be 

This  check  titration  should  be  added  to  the  volume  of  acid  used  in  titration. 
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8»  Casein. — Mk  about  20  grams  of  milk  with  40  ex.  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  magnesium  sulphate  and  add  the  salt  in  substance  until  no  more  will  dissolve. 
The  precipitate  consists  of  casein  admixed  \i'ith  a  little  fat  and  lacto-globulin. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  it  thoroughly  with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,*  transfer  the  filter  paper  and  precipitate  to  a  Kjeldahl  digestion  flask,  and 
determine  the  nitrogen  content  according  to  the  directions  given  in  a  previous 
experiment  (6), 

Calculation. — Multiply  the  total  nitrogen  by  the  factor  6.37  to  obtain  the  caseiii 
content. 

9,  Lactalbumin.— To  the  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  determination  of 
casein,  in  Experiment  8,  add  Alm6n*s*  reagent  until  no  more  precipitate  forms. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate  and  determine  the  nitrogen  content  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  under  Proteins^  page  357. 

Calculation, — Multiply  the  total  niirogen  by  the  factor  6.37  to  obtain  the  lactal- 
btixnin  content. 

10.  Lactose. — ^To  about  350  c.c.  of  water  in  a  beaker  add  20  grains  of  milk, 
mix  thoroughly,  acidify  the  fiuid  with  about  2  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  and 
stir  the  acidified  mixture  coELtiiiuously  until  a  flocculent  precipitate  forms.  At 
tMs  point  the  reaction  shoi^d  be  distoctly  acid  to  litmus.  Heat  the  solution  to 
boiMng  for  one-half  hour,  filter,  rinse  the  beaker  thoroughly,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitated proteins  and  the  adherent  fat  with  hot  water*  Combine  the  filtrate 
and  wash  water  and  concentrate  the  mixture  to  about  150  c,c.  Cool  the  solution 
and  dilute  it  to  200  c.c.  in  a  volumetric  flask.  Titrate  this  sugar  solution  accord- 
ing to  directions  given  under  Fehling's  Method,  page  546,  or  Benedict's  Method, 

P«geS45. 

Myers'  recommends  the  foEowing  procedure  for  the  detenninatioB  of  lactose 
in  milk»  One  part  of  milk  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  phosphotungstic 
acid  solufioQ  (70.0  grams  acid  and  200  c.c.  cone.  HCl  in  1  liter  of  water)  and  a-3 
parts  of  water*  Mix  well,  filter  until  clear,  and  titrate  the  clear  filtrate  against 
Benedict's  solution  (25  c.c.  reducing  67  mg.  of  lactose)* 

The  milk  may  also  be  clarified  for  the  lactose  determination  by  means  of 
aluminum  hydroxide*  or  dialyzed  iron.^  The  dialyzed  iron  procedure  is  aa 
follows :  Dilute  10  gm.  of  milk  to  25  c.c.  and  add  about  3  c.c*  of  10  per  cent  col- 
loidal iron  solution  adding  the  last  portion  drop  by  drop  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  necessary*  Filter  and  wash  with  water  to  niake  the  dear  filtrate  loo  cc 
Titrate  using  Benedict's  method  (see  page  545). 

The  preparation  of  aluminum  hydroxide  cream  and  its  use  in  protein  re- 
moval are  described  under  Nitrogen  Partition,  p.  514,  Chapter  XXVIL 

Calculation.^Make  the  calculation  according  to  directions  given  under 
Fehling's  Method,  page  546,  bearing  in  mind  that  100  c.c.  of  FeMing*s  solution 
is  completely  reduced  by  0.0676  gram  of  lactose,^ 

*  Preserve  the  filtrate  and  washings  for  the  determination  of  lactalbumin  (Expt.  9), 

*  Alm€n's  reagent  may  be  prepared  by  dissoKdng  5  grams  of  tannic  add  in  340  c.c  of 
50  per  cent  alcohol  and  adding  10  c,c.  of  25  per  cent  acetic  add. 

*  Myers:  Miinck.  mtd,  Woch,,  59,  1494,  191 2. 

*  Welker  and  Marsh;  J,  Am.  Chem.  Soc^  35,  823,  19 13. 

*  Hill:  Jour.  Bhl.  Ckem.,  20,  175,  1^15. 

*  In  case  Benedict's  method  is  used  it  should  be  remembered  that  25  c.c.  of  the  reagent 
b  reduced  by  0.067  gram  of  lactose. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

EPITHELIAL  MXD  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES 

EPITHELIAL  TISSUE  (KERATIN) 

The  albuminoid  keratin  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  hair,  horn, 

hoof,  feathers,  Hails,  and  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  skin.    There  is  a 

group  of  keratins  the  members  of  which  possess  very  similar  properties. 

The  keratins  as  a  group  are  insoluble  in  the  usual  protein  solvents  and 

ire  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices.    They  all  re- 

qxmd  to  the  xanthoproteic  and  Millon  reactions  and  are  characterized 

by  containing  large  amounts  of  sulphur.    Keratin  from  any  of  its 

sources  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure  form  by  treatment,  in  sequence,  with 

aitifidal  gastric  juice,  artificial  pancreatic  juice,  boiling  alcohol,  and 

boiiing  ether,  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  being  devoted 

to  each  process. 

The  percentage  composition  of  some  typical  keratins  is  given  in  the 
fadkming  table: 


Source 


Percentage  composition 
S  N  C  H     '      O 


Ntiki 

2. So 

17.51 

51.00 

6.94 

21.7? 

3 .  20   1 

S0.86 

6.94 

IndUn. 

4.82 

15.40 

44.06 

6.53 

29.19 

1 

Japtnese 

4.96 

14.64 

42.99 

5.91 

31.50 

1 

Negro 

4.84 

14.90 

43.85  1 

6.37 

30.04 

I* 
1 

Caucasian  (adults) 

5.22 

15.79 

44.49  1 

6.44 

28.66 

Oiura^an  (children). 

4.93 

14.58 

43.23 

6.46 

30.80 

j 

The  composition  of  human  hair  is  influenced  by  its  color  and  by  the 
'««,  lex,  age  and  purity  of  breeding  of  the  individual.'    It  may  be  dif- 

*  Mulder:  Verntck  einer  allgem,  physiol,  Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1844-51. 
'Horbaczewski:  LadekbwrPs  Handwlfrterbuch  d,  Chem.y  3. 
'Rntherford  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  3,  459,  1907. 
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f erentiated  from  all  other  animal  hair  or  wool  by  its  high  content  of 
cystine.    Human  hair  may  yield  nearly  12  per  cent  of  this  amino-add.^ 

Experiments  on  Epithelial  Tissue 

K6nitiii 

Horn  shavings  or  nail  parings  may  be  used  in  the  experiments  whid 
follow: 

1.  Solubility.— Test  the  solubility  of  keratin  in  water,  dilute  and  concentitted 
add  and  alkali. 

2.  Millon's  Reaction. 

3.  Xanthoproteic  Reaction. 

5.  Glyozylic  Add  Reaction  (Hopkins-Cole). 

6.  Test  for  Unozidized  Sulphur. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 

I.  WHITE  FIBROUS  TISSUE 

The  principal  solid  constituent  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue 
is  the  albuminoid  collagen.  This  body  is  also  found  in  smaller  per- 
centage in  cartilage,  bone,  and  ligament,  but  the  collagen  from  the 
various  sources  is  not  identical  in  composition.  In  common  with  the 
keratins,  collagen  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  protein  solvents.  It  differs 
from  keratin  in  containing  less  sulphur.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  collagen  is,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the  proi>erty  of  being 
hydrolyzed  by  boiling  acid  or  water  with  the  formation  of  gdadn. 
Emmett  and  Gies^  claim  that  under  these  conditions  there  is  an  intra- 
molecular rearrangement  of  collagen  and  the  resultant  gelatin  is  conse- 
quently not  the  product  of  hydrolysis.  The  liberation  of  anunonia  from 
the  collagen  during  the  process  apparently  confirms  this  view.  Collagen 
gives  Millon's  reaction  as  well  as  the  xanthoproteic  and  biuret  tests. 

The  form  of  white  fibrous  tissue  most  satisfactory  for  general  ex- 
periments is  the  tendo  A  chillis  of  the  ox.  According  to  Buerger  and 
Gies'  the  fresh  tissue  has  the  following  composition: 

Water 6j.87% 

Solids.   . .  -. 37.13 

Inorganic  matter 0.47 

Organic  matter 36.66 

Fatty  substance  (ether-soluble) i  .04 

Coagulable  protein 0.22 

Mucoid I .  aS 

Elastin i  .63 

Collagen 3X  -59 

Extractives,  etc 0.90 

•  Buchtala:  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  85,  246,  191^. 

•  Emmett  and  Gies:  Jour.  Biol,  chem.,  3,  xxjdii  (Proceedings),  1907. 

•  Buerger  and  Gies:  Am.  Jour,  Physiol,,  6,  219,  190X. 


ITHELI 

ie  mucoid  just  mentioned  is  called  tendomucoid^  and  is  a  glyco- 
protein*  It  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  other  connective- 
tissue  mucoids,  e.g.,  osseomucoid  and  chondromucoid. 

Gelatin,  the  body  which  results  from  the  hydrolysis  of  collagen 

(see  statement  of  Emmett  and  Gies.p.  360),  is  sometimes  classed  as  an 

albuniinoid  (see  Chapter  V).     It  responds  to  nearly  all  the  protein 

tests.     It  differs  from  the  keratins  and  collagen  in  being  easily  digested 

and  absorbed.     Gelatin  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  protein 

constituents  of  a  normal  diet,  however,  since  a  certain  portion  of  its 

nitrogen  is  not  available  for  the  uses  of  the  organism.     Gelatin  from 

cartilage  differs  from  gelatin  from  other  sources  in  containing  a  lower 

percentage  of  nitrogen.     T>T0sine  and  tryptophane  are  not  numbered 

among  the  decomposition  products  of  gelatin,  hence  it  does  not  respond 

to  Millon's  reaction  or  the  glyoxylic  add  reaction.     Cystine  is  also 

absent. 


Experiments  on  White  Fibrous  Tissue 

The  tendo  A  chillis  of  the  ox  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  type  of 
the  white  fibrous  connective  tissue. 


L  Prepamtion  of  Tendomucoid. — Dissect  away  the  fascia  from  about  the 

(eadoG  and  cut  the  dean  tendon  into  smal]  pieces.  Wash  the  pieces  in  running 
vtteTi  subjecting  them  to  pressure  in  order  to  remote  as  much  as  possible  of 
^  soluble  protein  and  inorganic  salts.  This  washing  is  very  important.  Trans- 
fcr  tiie  washed  pieces  of  tendon  to  a  ffask  and  add  300  ex.  of  half -saturated  lime 
titer^'  Shake  the  flask  at  intervals  for  twenty-four  hours.  Filter  of  the  pieces 
of  tendon  and  precipitate  the  mucoid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Allow  the 
mucoid  precipitate  to  settle,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid  and  filter  the  remainder. 
Test  the  mucoid  as  follows : 

(t)  Solubility.— Try  the  solubility  in  water^  sodium  chloride,  dilute  and  con- 
ctntiated  acid  and  alkali. 

(b)  Biuret  Test.^First  dissolve  the  mucoid  in  potassium  hydroxide  solution 
uul  then  add  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

(c)  Test  for  Unoxidized  Sulphur. 

(d)  Hydrolysis  of  Tendomucoid. — Place  the  remainder  of  the  mucoid  in  a 
oaftD  beaker,  add  about  30  c.c.  of  water  and  2  c,c*  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
uid  boil  until  the  solution  becomes  dark  brown.  Cool  the  solution,  neutralize 
it  with  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide,  and  test  by  Fehling's  test.  With  a 
reduction  of  Fehling*s  solution  and  a  positive  biuret  test  what  do  you  conclude 
tegjrding  the  nature  of  tendomucoid? 

2^  Collagen. — This  substance  is  present  in  the  tendon  to  the  extent  of 
ibottt  32  per  cent.    Therefore  in  making  the  following  tests  upon  the  pieces  of 

'Cutter &Qd  Gics:  Am.  Jour,  Physio!, ^  6,  155,  190 1, 

^Made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  saturated  lime  water  and  water  from  the  faiioet. 
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tendoB  fram  whicb  ^e  mucoid,  soluble  protein,  and  inorganic  salts  were  remonfl 
in  the  last  ezperiment,  we  may  consider  the  tests  as  being  made  upon  coOi^eiL 

(a)  Solubility, — Cut  the  collagen  into  very  fine  pieces  and  try  its  solubility 
in  water  and  dilute  and  concentrated  acid  and  alkali, 

(b)  Millon^s  Reaction. 

(c)  Biuret  Test. 

(d)  Xanthoproteic  Reaction, 

(e)  Glyozylic  Add  Reaction  (Hopkins  >Cole), 

(f)  Test  for  Unozidized  Sulphur. — Take  a  large  piece  of  collagen  in  a ' 
tube  and  add  about  5  c.c.  of  potassium  hydroxide  solution.  Heat  until  the  col- 
lagen is  partly  decomposed^  then  add  1-2  drops  of  lead  acetate  and  again  beat  to 
boiling. 

(g)  Formation  of  Gelatin  from  Collagen,— Transfer  the  remainder  of  the 
pieces  of  collagen  to  a  casserole,  M  the  vessel  about  two-thirds  full  of  water 
and  boii  for  several  hours,  adding  water  at  intervals  as  needed.  By  this  metns 
the  collagen  is  transformed  and  a  body  known  as  gelatin  is  produced  (see  j 
361). 

3,  Gelatin. — On  the  gelatin  formed  from  the  transformation  of  collagen  tfl 
the  above  experiment  (g),  or  on  gelatin  furnished  by  the  instructor  make  tbi 
following  tests : 

(a)  Solubility.— ^Try  the  solubility  in  the  ordinary  solvents  (see  page  31) 
and  in  hot  water. 

(b)  Millon's  Reaction. 

(c)  GlyoxyHc  Acid  Reaction  (HopMns-Coie).— Conduct  this  test  accordifli 
to  the  modification  given  on  page  107. 

(d)  Test  for  Unozidized  Sulphur. 

Make  the  following  tests  upon  a  solution  of  gelatin  in  hot  water: 

(a)  Precipitation  by  Mineral  Acids.— -Is  it  precipitated  by  strong  mineral  adds 
such  as  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid? 

(b)  Salting-out  Experiment.— Saturate  a  little  of  the  solution  with 
ammonium    sulphate.    Is    the   gelatin   precipitated?    Repeat  the  ezperimei 
with  sodium  chloride.    What  is  the  result? 

(c)  Precipitation  by  Metallic  Salts.—Is  it  precipitated  by  metallic  salts  &tid 
as  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  lead  acetate? 

(d)  Coagulation  Test. — Does  it  coagulate  upon  boiling? 

(e)  Precipitation  by  AUcaloldal  Reagents.— Is  it  precipitated  by  such  reagent! 
as  picric  acid,  tannic  add,  and  trichloracetic  acid? 

(f)  Biuret  Test.— Does  it  respond  to  the  biuret  test? 

(g)  Precipitation  by  Alcohol.— Fill  a  test-tube  one-half  full  of  95  per  cent 
alcohol  and  pour  in  a  small  amount  of  concentrated  gelatin  solution.  Do  you 
get  a  precipitate?  How  would  you  prepare  pure  gelatin  from  the  tendo  Achiilis 
of  the  ox? 


IL  YELLOW  ELASTIC  TISSUE  (ELASTIN) 

The  ligamentum  nuchm  of  the  ox  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  t>T)C 
of  the  yellow  elastic  connective  tissue*  The  principal  solid  con- 
stituent of  this  tissue  is  elasHn,  a  member  of  the  albuminoid  group*! 


EPITHELIAL  AND   CONNECTIVE  TISSUES 
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common  with  the  keratins  and  collagen,  elastin  is  an  insoluble  body 
and  gives  the  protein  color  reactions.  It  differs  from  keratin  prin- 
cipally in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  digested  by  enzymes  and  that  it 
contains  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphur* 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  elastin  has  the  property  of  absorb- 
Big  pepsin  from  the  gastric  juice  and  thus  protecting  it  so  the  enzyme 
can  function  later  in  the  intestine^  (see  Chapter  on  Gastric  Digestion). 

Yellow  elastic  tissue  also  contains  mucoid  and  collagen  but  these  are 
present  in  much  smaller  amount  than  in  white  fibrous  tissue,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  percentage  composition  of  the  fresh  Hgamentum 
nuchiB  of  the  ox  as  determined  by  Vandegrift  and  Gies.* 


y«tf.,      .............  .,..,.,... 57^57% 

L8«li<ls --.- 41.43 

Inorganic  matter  .,*......*.,. ,     0.47 

Orgamc  matter. 41 ,96 

Fatly  substance  (ether-soluble). ..;... t .  11 

Coagulablc  proteia  . o, 62 

Mucoid ,.*..  ..     0.53 

ElasUn 31.67 

Collages . .  7 ,  23 

Extractives,  etc.  - 0.80 


Experiments  on  Elastin 

I.  Preparation  of  Elastin  (Richards  and  Gies)** — Cut  the  ligament  Into  fine 

iCrips,  run  it  through  a  meat  chopper  and  wash  tiie  finely  di^ded  material  in  cold, 

ninning  water  for  24-48  hours.    Add  an  excess  of  half -saturated  lime  water, 

(see  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  561)  and  allow  the  hashed  ligament  to  extract 

for  4S-72  hours.    Decant  the  lime  water,  remove  all  traces  of  alkali  by  washing 

m  water  and  then  boU  in  water  with  repeated  renewals  until  only  traces  of  protein 

material  can  be  detected  in  the  wash  water*    Decant  the  fluid  and  boil  the  liga- 

Qeiit  in  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  a  few  hours.    Treat  the  pieces  with  5  per  cent 

liydrochloric  acid  at  room  temperature  for  a  similar  period,  eitract  again  in 

^hot  acetic  acid  and  in  cold  hydrochlonc  acid.    Wash  out  traces  of  acid  by  means 

■of  water  and  then  thoroughly  dehydrate  by  boiling  alcohol  and  boiling  ether 

■ia  turn.    Dry  in  an  air-bath  and  grind  to  a  powder  in  a  mortar, 

H     1.  Solubility. — Try  the  solubility  of  the  finely  divided  elastin,  prepared  bj 

^bwself  or  furnished  by  the  instmctori  in  the  ordinary  solvents  (see  page  2x), 

pSow  does  its  solubility  compare  with  that  of  collagen? 

3.  Millon's  Reaction. 

4.  Xanthoproteic  Reaction. 
5*  Biuret  Test 
6.  Glyozylic  Acid  Reaction  (Hopkins -Cole).— Conduct  this  test  according  to 

I  ttifi  modification  given  on  page  107. 
7*  Test  for  Unoxidized  Sulphur. 


*  Abdcrhalden  and  Meyer:  ZHL  physid,  Ckem.t  74,  67*  191 1* 

*  Vandegrift  and  Gies:  Am.  Jour.  PhysioL^  s,  ^^7^  iQOi. 

*  Richards  and  Gics:  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  7,  93,  190a, 
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m.  CARTILAGE 

The  principal  solid  constituents  of  the  matrix  of  cartilaginous  tissae 
are  chondromucoid,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acidy  chondroalbumoid  and 
collagen.  Chondromucoid  differs  from  the  mucoids  isolated  from 
other  connective  tissues  in  the  large  amount  of  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid  obtained  upon  decomposition.  Besides  being  an  important 
constituent  of  all  forms  of  cartilage,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  has 
been  found  in  bone,  ligament,  the  mucosa  of  the  pig's  stomach,  the 
kidney  of  the  ox,  the  inner  coats  of  large  arteries  and  in  human  urine. 
It  may  be  decomposed  through  the  action  of  acid  and  yields  a  nitro- 
genous body  known  as  chondraiUn  and  later  this  body  yields  chondrom, 
Chondrosin  is  also  a  nitrogenous  body  and  has  the  power  of  reducing 
Fehling's  solution  more  strongly  than  dextrose.  Levene  and  La  Forge^ 
claim  the  reducing  action  of  chondrosin  to  be  due  to  an  kexosamm 
isomeric  with  glucosamine.  Sulphuric  acid  is  a  by-product  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  chondroitin,  and  acetic  acid  is  a  by-product  in  the  formatioD  of 
chondrosin. 

Chondroalbumoid  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  elastin  and  keratin. 
It  differs  from  keratin  in  being  soluble  in  gastric  juice  and  in  containing 
considerably  less  sulphur  than  any  member  of  the  keratin  group.  It 
gives  the  usual  protein  color  reactions. 

Experiments  on  Cartilage 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Cartilage.— Boil  the  trachea  of  an  ox  in  water  until 
the  cartilage  rings  may  be  completely  freed  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  Use 
the  cartilage  so  obtained  in  the  following  experiments : 

2.  Solubility.— Cut  one  of  the  rings  into  very  small  pieces  and  try  the  solubili^ 
of  the  cartilage  in  water  and  dilute  and  concentrated  add  and  alkalL 

3.  Millon's  Reaction. 

4.  Xanthoproteic  Reaction. 

5.  Glyozylic  Add  Reaction  (Hopldns-Cole).— Conduct  this  test  according  to 
the  modification  given  on  page  107. 

6.  Test  for  Unozidized  Sulphur. 

7.  Preparation  of  Cartilage  Gelatin. — Cut  the  remaining  cartilage  liflP 
into  small  pieces,  place  them  in  a  casserole  with  water  and  boil  for  several  houii. 
Filter  while  the  solution  is  still  hot.  Observe  that  the  filtrate  soon  becomes  more 
or  less  solid.  What  is  the  reason  for  this?  Bring  a  portion  of  the  material  into 
solution  by  heat  and  try  the  following  tests : 

(a)  Biuret  Test. 

(b)  Test  for  Unoxidized  Sulphur. 

(c)  To  about  5  CO.  of  the  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  btftoB 
chloride.    Do  you  get  a  predpitate,  and  if  so  to  what  is  the  precipitate  due? 

^Levene  and  La  Forge:  Proc.  Soc.  ep.  Biol,  and  Med,,  11,  i24>  19x4. 
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(d)  To  about  5  c*c.  of  the  solutiaii  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  and  boil  for  a  few  moments.  Now  add  a  little  barium  chloride 
to  this  solution.  Is  the  precipitate  any  larger  than  that  obtained  in  the  preceding 
experiment?    Why? 

(e)  To  the  remainder  of  the  solution  add  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  add  and 
boll  for  a  few  moments*  Cool  the  solution,  neutralize  with  solid  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  try  Fehling's  test    Explain  the  result. 


t 


IV.  OSSEOUS  TISSUE 


Of  the  solids  of  bone  about  equal  parts  are  organic  and^  inorganic 
matter.  The  organic  portion,  called  ossein^  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
moving the  inorganic  salts  through  the  medium  of  dilute  acid.  Ossein 
is  practically  the  same  body  which  is  termed  collagen  in  the  other 
connective  tissues,  and  in  common  with  collagen  yields  gelatin  upon 
being  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acid. 

In  common  with  the  other  connective  tissues  bone  contains  a 
mucoid  and  an  albuminoid.  Because  of  their  origin  these  bodies  are 
called  osseomucoid  and  osseoalbumoid.  Osseomucoid,  when  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  sulphuric  acid  and  a  substance  capable  of 
reducing  Fehling^s  solution.  The  composition  of  osseomucoid  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  tendomucoid  and  chondroma coid  (see  page  113). 

The  inorganic  basis  of  the  dry,  fat-free  bone  is  a  chemical  substance, 
not  a  mixture.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  the  uniform  composition  of 
the  bones  of  fasting  animals  as  well  as  by  the  definite  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  elements  present.  Bones  of  normal  and  fasting  animals 
of  the  same  species  present  00  profound  differences  in  percentage  com- 
position. The  percentage  composition  of  the  dry,  fat-free  femurs  of  two 
dogs*  after  the  animals  had  fasted  for  104  and  14  days  respectively  was 
as  follows: 


Dog  No. 

LoQgth  of  fast 

Ash 

N 

GaO 

1 

MgO         P,Oi 

1 

I. 

104  days 

61.50 

4-6             33-3 

0.8 

xa.fto 

f 

14  days 

61.65 

4.1 

33.1 

0.9           ia.90 

The  marked  uniformity  in  composition  notwithstanding  the  wide 
variation  in  the  fasting  periods  is  significant.  The  tensile  strength  of 
the  femur  of  the  dog  has  been  found  to  be  at  least  25,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch*  whereas  that  of  oak  is  io,ddo  and  that  of  cast  iron  20,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

)  Johnston  and  Hawk:  Unpublished  data.     For  data  on  a  1 1 7-day  fast  by  dog  No.  t .  see 
How^  Mattili  and  Hawk:  Jgut,  Biol.  Ckcm,,  11,  loj,  1913, 
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physiological  chemistry 
Experiment  on  Osseous  Tissue 


The  percentage  composition  of  normal  human  bone  and  of  bone  from 
a  case  of  oskomalacia  is  given  in  the  following  table:* 


Constituent 

Kind  of  bone 

Normal         Osleomalada 

1 

Calcium  (CaO) 

Magnesium  (MgO). . 
Phosphorus  (PjOs).. 
Sulphur  (S) 

28.85 
0.14 

19.55 
0.14 

15  44 

0-S7 

13. ox 

O.SS 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  Bone  Ash. — ^Take  i  gram  of  bone  ash  in  a  small 
beaker  and  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid.  What  does  the  effervescence  indicate? 
Stir  thoroughly  and  when  the  major  portion  of  the  ash  is  dissolved  add  an  equal 
Yoliime  of  water  and  filter.  To  the  acid  filtrate  add  ammonium  hydroxide  to 
alkaline  reaction,  A  heavy  white  precipitate  of  phosphates  results.  (What 
phosphates  are  precipitated  here  by  the  ammonia?)  Filter  and  test  the  filtrate 
for  chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  calcium*  Add  dilute  acetic  add  to 
the  precipitate  on  the  paper  and  test  a  little  of  this  filtrate  for  calcium  and  phos- 
phates. Heat  the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  to  boiling  and  add  (KHi)^COi  and 
NH4CI  slowly  to  this  hot  solution  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms:.  Filter  off  the 
precipitate  of  CaCoi  and  wash  with  hot  water  until  free  from  alkali.'  To  the 
filtrate  add  a  solution  of  Na^HPO^,  make  strongly  alkaline  with  NH4OH,  and 
note  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
(NH^MgFO^).  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  with 
those  shown  in  Fig.  143,  page  436.  To  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  paper,  which 
was  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  add  a  little  dilute  hydrochlonc  acid  and  test  this 
last  filtrate  for  phosphates  and  iron. 

Reference  to  the  following  scheme  may  facilitate  the  analysis. 

'  McCrudden:  Jonr,  Biol,  Chem.,  7,  igg,  19 10. 

*  Magnesium  is  not  precipitated  here  because  of  presence  of  NH|C). 
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BONE  ASH. 

Add  dflute  nitric  add,  stir  thorou^y  and  after  tlie  major  portion  of  the  ash  has  been 
Iffoaght  into  solution  add  a  little  distilled  water  and  filter. 


I  I 

Residue  L  Filtrate  L 

(discard)  Add  ammonium  hydroxide  to 

alkaline  reaction  and  filter. 

L_ 


RendtteH. 
Treat  on  paper  with  acetic  add. 


I 

ResidaellL 

Treat  on  ^^  with  hydro- 
chloric add. 

FUtimtelV. 
Test  for: 
I.  Iron, 
a.  Phosphates. 


Filtrate  HL 

Test  for: 
z.  Phosphates. 

2.  Calaum. 

3.  Magnesium 


I 

Filtrate  n. 
Test  for: 
I.  Chlorides. 
3.  Sulphates. 

3.  Phosphates. 

4.  Caldum. 


V.  ADIPOSE  TISSUE 


Adipose  tissue  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of  fats, 
discussion  and  experiments  see  chapter  on  Fats,  page  180. 


For 


CHAPTER  XX 
MUSCULAR  TISSUE 

The  muscular  tissues  are  divided  physiologically  into  the  voluntary 
(striated)  and  the  involuntary  (non-striated  or  smooth).  In  the 
chemical  examination  of  muscular  tissue  the  volimtary  form  is  gener- 
ally employed.  Muscle  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  solid  matter, 
of  which  about  four-fifths  is  protein  material  and  the  remaining  0D^ 
fifth  extractives  and  inorganic  salts. 

The  proteins  are  the  most  important  of  the  constituents  of  muscular 
tissue.  In  the  living  muscle  we  find  two  proteins,  myosinogen  and. 
para-myosinogen.  These  may  be  shown  to  be  present  in  muscle  plasm 
expressed  from  fresh  muscles.  In  common  with  the  plasma  of  the 
blood  this  muscle  plasma  has  the  power  of  coagulating,  and  the  dot 
formed  in  this  process  is  called  myosin.  According  to  Halliburton' 
and  others  in  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  we  have  an  indication  of  the  fo^ 
mation  of  this  myosin  clot  within  the  body.  The  relation  between  the 
proteins  of  living  and  dead  muscle  is  represented  graphically  by  HalE- 
burton  as  follows: 

Proteins  of  the  living  muscle. 

, ^ , 

Para-myosinogen  (25%).  Myosinogen    (75%). 


Soluble  myosin. 


\/ 

Myosm. 
(The  protein  of  the  muscle  clot.) 

Of  the  total  protein  content  of  living  muscle  about  75  per  cent  11 
made  up  by  the  myosinogen  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  is  para- 
myosinogen. These  proteins  may  be  separated  by  subjecting  the 
muscle  plasma  to  fractional  coagulation  in  the  usual  way.  Under 
these  conditions  the  para-myosinogen  is  found  to  coagulate  at  47^ 
and  the  myosinogen  to  coagulate  at  s6°C.  It  is  also  claimed  by  some 
investigators  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  these  two  proteins  by  the 
fractional  ammonium  sulphate  method,  but  the  possibility  of  making 

*  Halliburton:  Biochemistry  of  Muscle  and  Nerve,  1904,  p.  4. 
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xn  accurate  separatioo  by  this  method  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is 
well  established  that  para-myosinogen  is  a  globulin  since  it  responds  to 
certain  of  the  protein  precipitation  tests  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Myosinogen,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  a  t>T)ical  globulin  since  it  is 
soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  called  a  pseudo-globulin.  Myosin  pos- 
sesses the  globulin  characteristics.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  the  other  protein  solvents  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  upon 
saturation  with  sodium  chloride. 

Our  ideas  concerning  the  cause  of  figor  mortis  have  undergone  an  im- 
portant re\ision  in  recent  years.  A  very  attractive  theory  has  been 
advanced  by  Meigs*  and  experimental  confirmation  has  been  accorded 
it  by  von  Fiirth  and  Lenk.^  According  to  this  theory,  rigor  has  no 
connection  with  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  proteins  and  may  even 
be  hindered  or  prevented  by  such  coagulation-  The  cause  of  rigor, 
from  this  new  viewpoint,  lies  in  the  imbibition  of  water  by  the  muscle 
colloids.  It  is  well  known  that  colloids  possess  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing whatever  fluid  may  be  in  contact  with  them.  Moreover,  the 
capacity  of  the  colloid  for  water  is  increased  if  the  fluid  is  slightly  acid 
in  reaction.  Therefore  the  postmortem  production  of  lactic  acid 
facilitates  the  imbibition  of  muscle  fluid  by  the  musde  colloids. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  fibers  swell,  become  rigid  and  the  condition 
known  as  rigor  mortis  results.  The  disappearance  of  rigor  is  beUeved 
to  be  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle  protein  through  the  agency 
of  the  accumulated  lactic  acid.  This  change  is  accompanied  by  a  re- 
lease of  the  imbibed  water  by  the  colloids,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity 
of  a  colloid  for  retaining  fluid  is  lowered  by  coagulation. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  true  rigor  ever  occurs 
m  connection  with  non-striated  (smooth)^  muscle. 

Under  the  name  extractives  we  class  a  number  of  muscle  constituents 
which  occur  in  traces  in  the  tissue  and  may  be  extracted  by  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  extractives,  the  non- 
nitrogenous  extractives  and  the  nitrogenous  extractives.  Grouped  under 
the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  we  have  glycogen  ^  dextrin,  sugars,  lactic 
acidf  inositol^  CtH^iOJi)^,  and  fat.  In  the  class  of  nitrogenous  extract- 
ives we  have  creaiine,  creatinine,  xanthine^  hypoxanihine,  uric  acid, 
urea,  carmn€,  guanine,  phosphocarnic  acidy  inosinic  acid,  carnosine, 
taurine,  carnitine,  novaine,  ignotine,  neosine,  oblitine,  carnomuscarine^ 
^nd  nt^thylguanidine  (see  formulas  on  pp.  127  and  375).  Not  all  of 
these  extractives  are  present  in  the  muscles  of  all  species  of  animals* 


'  Meigs:  Am^kan  Journal  of  Pkysiohgy,  26,  191 ,  1910. 

■  von  Ftlrth  andLenk:  Wiener  klinische  Wochtnsckrift,  24,  1079^  191 1, 

*  Saslr  B*i4r^ge  tur  ckemischen  Physiologie  und  Fatfwioiie,  9^  i,  1907. 
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Other  ejctractives  besides  those  enEmerated  above  have  been  described 
and  there  are  undoobtediy  still  others  whose  presence  remains  undeter- 
mined. A  detailed  consideration  would,  however,  be  unprofitable  in 
this  place. 

Glycogen  is  an  important  constituent  of  muscle.  The  content 
of  this  polysaccharide  in  muscle  varies  and  is  markedly  decreased  by 
intense  mnscular  activity.  It  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  used  as 
fuel ,  The  liver  is  the  organ  which  stores  the  reser\^e  supply  of  glycogen 
and  transforms  it  into  glucose  which  is  passed  into  the  blood  stream 
and  so  carried  to  the  working  muscle  where  it  is  synthesized  into  gly- 
cogen. The  glycogen  thus  formed  is  then  changed  into  glucose  as  the 
working  muscle  may  need  it. 

Glycogen  is  a  polysaccharide  and  has  the  same  percentage  com- 
position as  starch  and  dextrin.  It  resembles  starch  in  forming  an  opal- 
escent solution  and  resembles  dextrin  in  being  very  soluble,  in  giving 
reddish  color  with  iodine  and  in  being  dextro-rotatory.  Glycogen  may 
be  prepared  from  muscle  by  extracting  with  boiling  water  and  then 
precipitating  the  glycogen  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol;  dilute 
or  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  may  also  be  used  to  extract  the 
glycogen.  Glycogen  may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  white,  tasteless, 
amorphous  powder.  It  is  completely  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  saturation  with  solid  ammonium  sulphate,  but  is  not  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  sodium  chloride.  It  may  also  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  tannic  acid,  or  atmnoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  has  the 
power  of  holding  cupric  hydroxide  in  solution  in  alkaline  fluids  but 
cannot  reduce  it.  It  may  be  hydrolyzed  with  the  formation  of  glucose 
by  dilute  mineral  acids  and  is  readily  digested  by  amylolytic  enz)anes. 

Mendel  and  Leavenworth  have  drawn  the  conclusion^  from  the  ex- 
amination of  embryo  pigs,  that  embryonic  structures  do  not  contain 
exceptionally  large  amounts  of  glycogen.  The  distribution  of  the 
glycogen  was  not  observed  to  differ  from  that  in  the  adult  animal  ex- 
cept that  the  liver  of  the  embryo  does  not  assume  its  glycogen-stor* 
ing  function  early.  They  further  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  meta- 
bolic transformations  of  glycogen  in  the  embryo  and  the  adult  are 
entirely  analogous. 

The  lactic  add  occurring  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  vertebrates  is 

paralaciic  or  sarcolaciic  acid,^ 

H    OH 

I       t 
H— C— C— COOH. 


^ 


H    H 

1  Thia  IB  dtxlr(hrQUU&ry^  whereas  fermeniaiiim  lactic  add  (d-Mactic  acid)  is  opUcaUy 
inactive. 
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The  reaction  of  an  inactive  living  muscle  is  alkaline,  but  upon  the  death 
of  the  muscle,  or  after  the  continued  activity  of  a  living  muscle,  the 
reaction  becomes  acid,  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  origin  ol  this  lactic  acid.  Some 
investigators  claim  it  to  arise  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  muscle, 
while  others  ascribe  to  it  a  protein  origin.  The  strongest  evidence 
favors  a  carbohydrate  source.^ 


Fig.  134,— CiEATiNK. 


Among  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  muscle,  those  which  are  of  the 
most  interest  in  this  connection  are  creatine  and  the  purine  bases, 
xanthine  and  h>"poxanthine.  Creatine  is  found  in  varying  amounts  in 
the  muscles  of  different  species^  the  muscles  of  birds  having  shown 
the  largest  amount.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood,  the  brain,  in 
transudates  and  in  the  thyroid  gland.  Creatine  may  be  crystallized 
and  forms  colorless  rhombic  prisms  (Fig.  1 24)  which  are  soluble  in 
warm  water  and  practically  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Upon 
boiling  a  solution  of  creatine  with  dUute  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  dehydro- 
lyzed  and  its  anhydride  creatinine  is  formed.  The  theory  that  the 
creatine  of  ingested  meat  is  transformed  into  creatinine  and  excreted 
in  the  urine  has  been  proven  untenable  through  the  researches  of  Folin, 
Klercker,  and  Wolf  and  Shaffer.  It  is  now  known  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  ingestion  of  creatine  in  no  way  influences  the  excretion 
of  creatinine.  In  the  case  of  Eck  fistula  dogs^  however,  London  and 
Bolyarski*  found  ingested  creatine  to  increase  the  output  of  creatinine 
in  the  urine.    This  finding  is  of  importance  as  throwing  light  upon  the 

*Levene  and  Meyer:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  11,  361,  1912. 
*  London  and  Bolyarskii:  Zeit  phys,  chan.,  62,  465,  1909. 
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rdle  of  the  liver  in  creatine  and  creatinine  metabolism.  In  this  oo- 
nection  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  normal  excretion  oi 
endogenous  (see  page  406)  creatine,  a  statement  proven  by  the  fact  that 
if  no  creatine  be  ingested  none  will  be  excreted.  Folin^  has  shown  that 
the  main  bulk  of  ingested  creatine  is  retained  in  the  body,  unless  the  diet 
contains  a  large  amount  of  protein  material.  In  fasting  the  urine 
contains  considerable  creatine,  i.e.,  120  mg.  or  more  per  day.  Under 
certain  pathological  conditions,  e.g.,  fevers,  the  urine  may  contain 
endogenous  creatine  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  catabolism 
of  muscular  tissue,  as  Benedict,  Mellanby,  and  Sha£fer  have  suggested. 
Benedict  and  Osterberg*  believe  we  may  have  a  high  creatine  elimina- 
tion which  has  no  relation  to  the  catabolism  of  muscle. 

McCrudden'  reports  creatine  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  infantilism, 
achondroplasia  and  cretinism  the  amount  present  being  increased 
when  the  carbohydrate  ingestion  was  increased. 

It  has  been  stated  that  creatine  does  not  occur  in  non-striated 
muscle.  It  has,  however,  been  found  in  the  non-striated  muscles  of 
the  lamprey  the  lowest  form  of  vertebrates.* 

Amberg  and  Morrill,*  Sedgwick,*  Rose^  and  Folin*  have  shown  that 
creatine  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  infants  and  children 
(10-15  mg.  per  day).  Folin  explains  this  phenomenon  on  the  basis  of 
the  relatively  high  protein  intake,  whereas  Rose  believes  it  is  due  to  a 
peculiar  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

Besides  being  a  normal  constituent  of  muscle,  xanthine  has  been 
found  in  the  brain,  spleen,  pancreas,  thymus,  kidneys,  testicles,  liver, 
and  in  the  urine.  It  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form  (Fig.  12$, 
P*  373)7  but  ordinarily  it  is  amorphous.  Xanthine  is  easily  soluble  in 
alkalis,  less  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  and  entirely  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Hypoxanthine  occurs  ordinarily  in  those  tissues  and  fluids  whidi 
contain  xanthine.  It  has  been  found,  unaccompanied  by  xanthine,  in 
bone  marrow  and  in  milk.  Unlike  xanthine  it  may  be  easily  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  small,  colorless  needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalis, 
acids,  and  boiling  water,  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  practically  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  predominating  inorganic  salt  of  muscle  is  potassium  pho  sphate 

*  Folin:  Hatnmarsten  Festschrifif  p.  15. 

'  Benedict  and  Osterberg:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  18,  195,  1914. 
'  Mc  Crudden:  Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  15,  457,  191 2. 

*  Mellanby:  Jour,  of  Physiol.  ^  36,  472,  1908.     Wilson:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  18, 17, 19^ 

•  Amberg  and  Mornll:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.^  3,  311,  1907. 

•  Sedgwick:  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass^n,  55,  11 78,  1910. 
^  Rose:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  10,  265,  191 1. 
■Folin:  Ibid.^  11,  253,  1912. 
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ides  this  salt  we  have  present  chlorides  and  salts  of  sodium,  calcium, 

Eedum^  and  iron.  Sulphates  are  present  in  traces, 
Mendel  and  Saiki  have  made  some  interesting  observations  upon  the 
ical  composition  of  non-striated  or  smooth  (involuntary)  mammalian 
muscle,  such  as  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stom- 
ich  of  the  pig.  H>poxanthin€  was  found  to  be  the  predominant  purine 
base  present.  Creatine  and  paralactic  acid  were  also  isolated*  These 
investigators  were  unable  to  demonstrate,  definitely,  the  presence  of 
ycogen  in  the  non-striated  muscles  studied,  but  state  that  *'the 
ues  possess  the  property  of  transforming  glycogen  in  the   char- 


FiG.  125,— Xanthine. 
the  drawings  of  Horbaosewski,  as  represented  in  Neubauer  and  Vogel     (Ogden,) 

Stic  enzymatic  way."  The  most  important  part  of  their  in- 
fbtigation  consists  in  a  rather  complete  analysis  of  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  these  muscles.  A  notable  difference  in  the  relative 
distribution  of  the  various  inorganic  constituents  was  observed,  a 
difference  which,  according  to  the  authors,  "can  be  accounted  for  in 
part  only  by  an  admixture  of  lymph."  The  comparative  composition 
ol  the  inorganic  portion  of  striated  and  non-striated  muscle  and  of  blood 
for  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Per  100  parts  of  fr^h  muscle 


K^   Na^  FciOi 


CaO 


I 


Mgo   a 


PiO.lHiO 


aicd  musde  (Mendel and  Saiki)  0.081  0.328 

I  muscle  (Katz) .0.306 '0,210 

1  serum  (Abderhalden) 10.027  0.425 


b.oii  o. 044*0, 00710. X7i!o.i&4|  80.6 
0.0080. on  0.04710.04810.4871  73.9 
o.oiS'0. 00410.36510. 0201  QI.8 


An  interesting  comparative  study  of  the  ash  of  the  smooth  muscle  of 
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the  stomach  of  the  frog  and  the  striated  muscle  from  the  same  animil 
was  very  recently  reported  by  Meigs  and  Ryan.^  Their  data  indicate 
"that  smooth  muscle  contains  somewhat  less  potassium  and  phos- 
phorus and  somewhat  more  sodium  and  chlorine  than  the  striated 
muscle  of  the  same  animal,  but  that  the  differences  in  these  respects  | 
between  the  two  tissues  are  not  by  any  means  so  marked  as  has  som^ 
times  been  supposed."  Their  average  figures  for  each  type  of  muscle 
follow: 


Muscle 


Per  zoo  parts  of  fresh  musde 


Striated.. 
Smooth. . 


Na  I    Fe       Ca  ;  Kig 


0.350  o.o54|o.oio 
0.325  jO. 07310.0007 


0.028 
0.004 


la' 


0.0300.1550.066 
0.013,0.13710.120 


O.I4I 

o.z6i 


SoUds  ^  HiO 


20.13  J79.87 
17.70  182.30 


The  preparation  from  which  the  above  data  for  smooth  muscle 
were  obtained  were  shown  by  histological  examination  to  consist  in 
large  part  of  smooth  muscle  fibers. 

Muscular  tissue  is  said  to  contain  a  reddish  pigment  called  myo- 
hetnatin,  which  is  a  derivative  of  hemoglobin. 

The  so-called  ^^fatigue  substances"  of  muscle  are  carbon  dioxide, 
paralactic  acid,  and  potassium  dihydrogen  phosphate. 

The  ordinary  commercial  ''meat  extract"  is  composed  principally 
of  the  water-soluble  constituents  of  muscle  and  contains  pradicaUj 
nothing  of  nutritive  value.  The  protein  material  to  which  meat  owes 
its  value  as  an  article  of  diet  is  ordinarily  practically  all  removed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  extract.  Occasionally  some  preparations  ait 
found  to  contain  proteose,  which  is  formed  from  the  meat  proteins  in 
the  process  of  preparation. 

Lusk^  has  shown  that  Liebig's  extract  is  without  influence  upon  the 
metabolism  (energy)  in  spite  of  the  glandular  activity  it  is  known  to 
induce. 

The  structural  formulas  of  some  of  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of 
muscle  are  as  follows: 


NH. 


CO 


HN=C 

I 


N(CH8).CH2.COOH. 

Creatine.  CiHiNiOt. 
Mtthyl'guanidine  acetic  acid. 


HN- 

I 
HN-C 


N(CH,).CH. 

Ckbatiminb.  C4Hf  NiO. 


^  Meigs  and  Ryan:  Journal  oj  Biological  Chemistry,  iz,  401,  zgza. 
'Lusk:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  13,  155,  1912. 
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NH, 

I 
C-0 


NH, 

UUA.  C0NtH4. 


CH,.NH, 
CH,.SO,OH 


TAinuNB,  CtHyNSOa. 
Amino^hyl  sulphonic  acid. 


o 

/ 

(CH,),.N 

CHr-CH.OH- 

Carnitins,  CfHuNOt. 


CO 


-CH, 


OH 
(CH,),N 

CH,.CH,.CH,.CH(OH), 

NovAiNS.  CtHtiNOt. 

Tri-m4lhii  di-hydrox^Mtyl  ammonium  hydroxide. 

Camosine,  C9H14N4O1. 

Neosine,  CaHirNOj. 

Ignotine,  CtHiiNiOi. 

Phosphocamic  acid,  CioHitNiO»  or  CioHnNiOj. 

Inosinic  add,  (HO),.PO.O.CH,(CHOH),.CH:(C5H,N40). 

Purine  Bodies.' — 


HN— CO 

I       I 
HC     C— NH 


HN— CO 

I       I 
OC     C— NH 


> 


CH 


N— C— N 

Htpokantbins,  CtHiNiO. 
^■cxypwrifu. 

HN— CO 

I 
HjN.C     C— NH 


CH 


HN— C— N 

Xanthikb.  CtHiNiOs. 
2-4>-dioxypurin*. 


N 

I 
HC 


I       I 


=  C.NHj 


C— NH 


N— C— N 

GUANIKB.  C«HsN«0. 
2-cmino-4M>xypuring, 


>CH 


N— C— N 

Adbninb,  CtHftNft. 
t-Qminopurin€. 


>CH 


Experiments  on  Muscular  Tissue 

L  Experiments  on  "Living"  Musde 

I.  Preparation  of  Muscle  Plasma  (Halliburton). — ^Wash  out  the  blood  vessels 
of  a  freshly  killed  rabbit  with  0.9  per  cent  sodium  chloride.    This  can  best  be 

^  For  discussion  of  the  purine  bodies  which  are  found  as  muscle  extractive  see  Chapter 
vl  on  Nucleic  Adds. 
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done  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  inserting  a  canntila  into  the  aorta.  Rev 
remove  the  sMn  from  the  lower  Embs,  cut  away  the  muscles  and  divide  them 
into  very  smaH  pieces  by  means  of  a  meat  chopper.  Transfer  the  pieces  of 
muscle  to  a  mortar  and  grind  them  with  clean  sand  and  a  little  ice  cold  5  per 
cent  magnesium  sulphate.  Place  in  an  ice-box  over  night.  Filter  off  the  salted 
muscle  plasma  and  make  the  followlDg  tests : 

(a)  Reaction.^ — Test  the  reaction  to  litmus^  phenolphthaleint  and  Congo  red 
What  is  the  reaction  of  this  fresh  muscle  plasma? 

(b)  Fractional  Coagulation, — Place  a  little  muscle  plasma  in  a  test-tube  ftiid 
arrange  the  apparatus  for  fractional  coagulation  as  explained  on  page  105.  Raise 
the  temperature  very  carefully  from  3o°C,  and  note  any  changes  which  may  ocoir 
and  the  exact  temperature  at  which  such  changes  take  place.  When  tht  fint 
protein  (jiara^myosinogen)  coagulates  filter  it  off  and  then  heat  the  clear  filtrate 
as  before^  being  careful  to  note  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the  next  coaguh- 
tion  (myosinogen)  occurs.  There  will  probably  be  a  preliminary  opalesceace  m 
each  case  before  the  real  coagulation  occurs.  Therefore  do  not  mistake  the 
real  coagulation -point  and  filter  at  the  wrong  time*  What  are  the  coagulation 
temperatures  of  these  two  proteins?  Which  protein  was  present  in  greater 
amount? 

(c)  Formation  of  the  Myosin  Clot. — Dilute  a  portion  of  the  plasma  with  3 
or  4  times  its  volume  of  water  and  place  it  on  a  water-bath  or  in  an  incubator 
at  JS'^C.  for  several  hours.  A  typical  myosin  clot  should  form.  Note  the  muscle 
serum  surrounding  the  clot.  Now  test  the  reaction.  Has  the  reaction  changed, 
and  if  so  to  what  is  the  change  due?  Make  a  test  for  lactic  acid.  What  do  70U 
conclude? 

3,  Preparation  of  Muscle  Plasma  (v.  FUrth).— ^Remove  the  blood-free  muscles 
of  a  rabbit  is  explained  above.  Finely  divide  by  means  of  a  meat  chopper  and 
grind  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  dean  sand  and  some  o.q  per  cent,  sodium  chloride* 
Wrap  portions  of  the  muscle  in  muslin  and  press  thoroughly  by  means  of  a  tincture 
press  or  lemon  squeezer.  Filter  and  make  the  tests  according  to  the  direcdooi 
given  in  the  last  e3q>erimei3t. 

3.  **Fuchsin-frog*'  Eipenment — Inject  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
Fuchsin  "  S  '*  into  the  lymph  spaces  of  a  frog  two  or  three  times  daily  for  one  or 
two  days,  in  this  way  thoroughly  saturating  the  tissues  with  the  dye.  Pith  the 
animal  (insert  a  heavy  wire  or  blunt  needle  through  the  occipito  atlantoid  mem- 
brane), remove  the  skin  from  both  hind  legs  and  expose  the  sciatic  nerve  in  one  of 
them.  Insert  a  small  wire  hook  through  the  jaws  of  the  frog  and  suspend  the  ani- 
mal from  an  ordinary  clamp  or  iron  ring.  Pass  electrodes  under  the  exposed 
sciatic  nerve,  and  after  tying  the  other  kg  to  prevent  any  muscular  movement^ 
stimulate  the  exposed  nerve  by  means  of  make  and  break  shocks  from  an  in- 
duction coil.  The  stimulated  leg  responds  by  pronounced  muscular  contrac- 
tions, whereas  the  tied  leg  remains  inactive.  Continue  the  stimulation  until 
the  muscles  are  fatigued.  The  muscular  activity  has  caused  the  production  of 
lactic  acid  and  this  in  turn  has  reacted  with  the  injected  fuchsin  to  cause  a  pink 
or  red  color  to  develop.  The  muscles  of  the  inactive  leg  still  remain  unchan^d 
in  color. 

The  normal  color  of  the  Fuchsin  "  S  "  when  injected  was  red,  but  upon  being 
absorbed  it  became  colorless  through  the  action  of  ^e  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 
Upon  stimulating  the  muscles,  however^  as  above  ezplainedi  lactic  acid 
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fonned  and  this  add  reacted  with  the  fudisin  and  again  produced  the  origiiial 
color  of  the  dye* 

II«  Experiments  on  **  Dead ''  Muscle 

I.  Preparation  of  Myosin.— Take  35  grams  of  finely  divided  lean  beef  which 
has  been  carefuly  washed  to  remove  blood  and  lymph  constituents  and  place 
it  in  a  beaker  with  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride.  Stir  occasionally  for  several 
hours.  Strain  off  the  meat  pieces  by  means  of  cheese  clotty  filter  the  solution 
and  saturate  it  with  sodium  chloride  in  stib stance*  Filter  ofi  the  precipitate  of 
myosin  and  make  the  tests  as  given  below.  This  filtration  will  proceed  very 
slowly.  Myosin  collects  as  a  film  on  the  sides  of  the  filter  paper  and  may  be 
removed  and  tested  before  the  entire  volume  of  fluid  has  been  filtered.  If  this 
precipitate  remains  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  air 
it  win  become  transformed  into  the  protean  myosan*  Test  the  myosin  precipi- 
tate as  foEowB : 

(a)  Solubili^,— Try  its  solubiEty  in  water  sodimn  chloride,  dilute  add  and 
alkalis    Is  myosin  an  albumin  or  a  globulin? 

(b)  Xanthoproteic  Reaction.— See  page  99. 

(c)  Coagulation  Test.— Suspend  a  little  of  the  myosin  In  water  in  a  test* 
tube  and  heat  to  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  Now  remove  the  suspended  ma* 
terial  and  try  its  solubility  in  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride.  What  property  does 
this  experiment  show  myosin  to  possess? 

Test  the  filtrate  from  the  original  myosin  precipitate  as  follows : 

(a)  Biuret  Test. — What  does  this  show? 

(b)  Place  a  little  of  the  solution  in  a  test-tube  and  heat  to  boiling.  At  the 
boiling-point  add  a  drop  of  dilute  acetic  add  and  filter.  Test  tMs  filtrate  for 
proteose  with  picric  acid.  Is  any  proteose  present?  Saturate  another  portion 
of  the  filtrate  with  ammoniimi  sulphate  and  test  for  peptone  in  the  usual  way 
(see  page  120).    Do  you  find  any  peptone? 


From  your  experiments  on  "living^*  and 
your  ideas  regarding  the  proteins  of  muscle? 


'dead"  muscle  what  are 


J.  Preparation  of  Glycogen.^-Grind  a  few  oysters  or  scallops^  in  a  mortar 
with  sand.  Transfer  to  an  evaporating  dish^  add  water,  and  boil  for  20  minutes. 
Note  the  opalescence  of  the  solution.  At  the  boiling-point  faintly  acidify  with 
acetic  add*  Why  is  this  acid  added?  Filter,  and  divide  the  filtrate  into  two 
parts.    Test  one  part  of  the  filtrate  as  follows : 

(a)  Iodine  Test. — ^To  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  a  test-tube  add  5-10  drops  of 
iodine  solution  and  2-3  drops  of  10  per  cent  sodium  chloride.  What  do  you 
observe?  Is  this  similar  to  the  iodine  test  upon  any  other  body  with  which  we 
have  had  to  deal? 

If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  a  satisfacto^  iodine  test  proceed  as 
foDows :  Make  equal  volimies  of  glycogen  solution  acid  in  reaction  with  hydro- 
chloric add.    Boil  one  solution  to  hydrolyze  the  glycogen.    Add  equal  volumes 

*  Glycogen  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  liver  of  an  animal  which  has  been  fed  a  high 
carbohydrate  diet  (or  1-2  days  previously.  The  best  yield  of  glycogen  can^  however,  gen- 
erally be  obtained  from  scallops.  To  secure  best  yield  of  glycogen  the  liver,  scallops  or 
oysters  should  be  fresh.  Canned  oysters  or  scallops  may  be  used  if  fresh  ones  are  not 
available.     If  permitted  to  stand  some  glycogen  will  be  converted  into  glucose. 
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of  iodine  solution  to  each  and  note  the  more  pronounced    iodine    reactioa 
in  the  unhydrolyzed  solution* 

(b)  Reduction  Test, — ^Does  the  solution  reduce  Fehling's  solution? 

(c)  Hydrolysis  of  Glycogen^ — Add  lo  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
to  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  and  boil  for  lo  minutes.  Cool  the  solution,  neutraliii 
with  solid  potassium  hydroxide  and  test  with  Fehling's  solution.  Does  it  still 
fail  to  reduce  Fehling's  solution?  If  you  find  a  reduction  how  can  you  prove  the 
identity  of  the  reducing  substance? 

(d)  Influence  of  Saliva.— Place  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  a  test-tube,  add  s 
drops  of  saliva  and  place  on  the  bath-water  at  40°C.  for  10  minutes.  Does  tiba 
now  reduce  Fehling^s  solution? 

To  the  second  part  of  the  glycogen  filtrate  add  3-4  volumes  of  95  per  cent 
alcohol.  Allow  the  glycogen  precipitate  to  settle,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid, 
and  filter  the  remainder.  Heat  the  glycogen  on  a  water-bath  to  remove  the 
alcohol,  then  subject  it  to  the  following  tests : 

(a)  Solubili^.— Try  its  solubility  in  water  and  10  per  cent  sodium  cMoxidl 
solution. 

(b)  Iodine  Test— Place  a  smaU  amount  of  the  glycogen  in  a  depression  oft 
test-tablet  and  add  2-3  drops  of  dilute  iodine  solution  and  a  trace  of  a  sodium 
chloride  solution.  The  same  wine-red  color  is  observed  as  in  the  iodine  test 
upon  the  glycogen  solution. 

3,  Testing  for  Inorganic  Constituents. — (a)  Examination  of  Ash  of  Muscles- 
Incinerate  a  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue,  dissolye  the  ash  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Test  for  potassium,  phosphates,  magnesium,  calcium  and  chlorides. 

(b)  Demonstration  of  Phosphates  and  Magnesium  in  Muscle  (Hiirthle'l 
Erperiment),^Tea5e  a  very  small  piece  of  frog's  muscle  on  a  microscoptcti 
slide.  Expose  the  slide  to  ammonia  vapor*  for  a  few  moments,  then  adjust  1 
cover-glass,  and  exam  in  e  the  muscle  fibers  under  the  microscope.  Note  the 
large  number  of  crystals  of  ammonitmi  magnesium  phosphate,  distributed  evi 

NH4-O 

\ 
Mg-0-P=-0 

\/ 
O 

where  throughout  the  muscle  fiberi  thus  demonstrating  the  abundance  of  ] 
phates  and  magnesium  m  the  muscle  (Fig.  143,  page  436). 

Separation  of  Extractives  from  Muscles 

I.  Creatme« — Dissolve  about  10  grams  of  a  commercial  extract  of  meatia 
200  c.c,  of  warm  water.  (Test  for  Protein  by  Biuret  and  Coagulation  Tests,  set 
Chapter  V.)  Precipitate  the  inorganic  constituents  by  neutral  lead  acetatei 
being  careful  not  to  add  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Write  the  equations  for  tbt 
reactions  taking  place  here.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle ^  then  filter  and  removi 
the  excess  of  lead  in  the  warm  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide*  Filter  while  the  solu- 
tion is  yet  warm,  evaporate  the  clear  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  and  allow  it  to  stand  it 
least  48  hours  in  a  cool  place.  Crystals  of  creatine  should  form  at  this  point 
Examine  under  the  microscope  (Fig.  124,  page  371)*    Treat  the  syrup  widiioo 
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c*e«  of  88  per  cent  alcohol^  stir  well  with  a  glass  rod  to  bring  all  soluble  mateiiml 
into  solution,  and  then  filter.  The  purine  bases  have  been  dissolved  and  are  tn 
the  filtrate,  whereas  the  creatine  crystals  were  insoluble  in  the  88  per  cent  alcohol 
and  remain  on  the  filter  paper.  Wash  the  crystals  with  88  per  cent  alcohol, 
then  remove  them  and  bring  them  into  solution  in  a  little  hot  water.  Decolorize 
the  solution  by  animal  charcoal  and  concentrate  it  to  a  small  volume.  Mow 
the  solution  to  cool  and  note  the  separation  of  colorless  crystals  of  creatine.^ 
Make  the  following  tests  on  the  crystals : 

(a)  Microscopical  Examination. — Examine  some  crystals  under  the  micro-^ 
scope  and  compare  the  form  with  those  reproduced  in  Fig.  124,  page  371. 

(b)  Transformation  of  Creatine  into  Creatinine. — Dissolve  the  crystals  in 
about  30  c.c.  of  hot  water.  To  one-half  of  the  solution  in  a  fiask  add  an  equal 
voinme  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat  on  a  boiling  water-bath  for  five 
lioisrs  with  reflux  condenser.  The  creatine  has  been  changed  into  creatinine* 
Apply  tests  for  creatinine  as  given  in  Chapter  XXIII  to  the  original  solution  as 
well  as  to  the  acidified  solution. 

Diacetyl  Reaction.^To  5  c.c.  of  a  dilute  creatine  solution  add  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
diacetyL  A  pink  color  should  develop.  This  test  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
method  for  the  quantitative  detennination  of  creatine.^ 

2.  Hypoxan thine. ^Evaporate  the  alcoholic  filtrate  from  the  creatine  to  re- 
move the  alcohol.  Make  the  solution  ammoniacal  ^d  add  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  until  precipitation  ceases.  The  precipitate  consists  principally  of  hypo- 
xanthine  silver  and  xanthine  silver*  Collect  these  silver  salts  on  a  filter  paper 
and  wash  them  with  water.  Place  the  precipitate  and  paper  in  an  evapora^ng 
dish  and  boil  for  one  minute  with  nitric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1. 
Filter  while  hot  through  a  double  paper,  wash  with  the  same  strength  of  nitric 
acid  and  allow  the  solution  to  cooL  By  this  treatment  with  nitric  acid  hypo- 
xanthine  silver  nitrate  and  xanthine  silver  nitrate  have  been  formed.  The 
former  is  insoluble  in  the  cold  solution  and  separates  on  standing.  After  stand- 
ing several  hours  filter  off  the  hypoxantMne  sliver  nitrate  and  wash  wi^  water  until 
the  wash  water  is  only  slightly  acid  in  reaction.  Examine  the  ciystals  of  hypo* 
xanthine  silver  nitrate  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  in 
Fig.  126.  Now  wash  the  crystals  from  the  paper  into  a  beaker  with  a  little 
water  and  warm  the  liquid.  Remove  the  silver  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  filter* 
By  this  means  hypoxanthine  nitrate  has  been  formed  and  is  present  in  the  filtrate. 
(For  crystalline  form  of  hypoxanthine  nitrate  see  Fig.  40,  p.  136.)  Concentrate 
on  a  water-bath  to  drive  ofi  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  render  the  solution  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia.  Warm  lor  a  time^  to  remove  the  free  ammonia,  filter^ 
concentrate  the  filtrate  to  a  small  volume  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cool  place. 
Hypoxanthine  should  crystallize  in  small  colorless  needles.  Examine  the 
crystals  under  the  microscope. 

1*  Xanthine.^To  the  filtrate  from  the  above  experiment  containing  the  xan- 
thine silver  nitrate  add  ammonia  in  excess.  (The  crystalline  form  of  xan* 
thine  silver  nitrate  is  shown  in  Fig.  127.)  A  brownish-red  precipitate  of 
xanthine  silver  forms.    Filter  oS  precipitate,  suspend  in  water  and  treat  with 


*  For  an  improved  method  of  preparing  pure  creatine  from  creatinine  see  chapter  on 
Physiological  Constituents  of  the  Urine. 

*  Walpole:  Jour*  Fkysiot.,  42^  301,  1911. 
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hydrogen  sulphide  (do  not  use  an  ezcett  of  hydrogen  su^ihide)  then  wim 
tibe  mixture  for  a  few  moments  and  filter  while  hot    Concentrate  tiie  ffltnti 


FlO.   126. — HVPQXAinBIlIX  SiLVXS  NiTRATX. 

(Drawn  from  a  student  preparation  by  Dr.  £.  F.  Hirsch.) 

to  a  small  volume  and  put  away  in  a  cool  place  for  crystaUixation  (fig.  ii5t 
VNSP  373)*    '^o  obtain  xanthine  in  crystalline  form  qwdal  precautloiii  are 


Fig.  127. — ^Xanthine  Silver  Nitrate 

generally  necessary.    Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  and  test  accordioi  to 
directions  given  in  Chapter  VI  on  Nucleic  Adds. 


* 


In  common  with  the  other  solid  tissues  of  the  body,  nervous  tissue 
contains  a  large  amount  of  water.  The  percentage  of  water  present 
depends  upon  the  particular  form  of  nervous  tissue  but  in  all  forms  it  is 
invariably  greater  in  the  gray  matter  than  in  the  white.  Embryonic 
nervous  tissues  also  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  the  tissues 
of  adult  life.  The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  of  the  foetus,  for  instance, 
contains  about  92  per  cent  of  water,  whereas  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  of  the  adult  contains  but  83-84  per  cent  of  the  fluid* 

Among  the  solid  constituents  of  nervous  tissue  B.re  prokinSj  choles- 
terol^ cerebrosides  (cerebrin,  etc.)>  lecithin^  kepkalin,  proiagon  (?),  para- 
nucUaproiagonj  nuclein,  neurokeratin,  collagen^  extractives^  and  inorganic 
salts.  The  proteins  are  present  in  the  greatest  amount  and  comprise 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  solids.  Three  distinct  proteins,  two 
globulins,  and  a  nucleoprotein,  have  been  isolated  from  the  nervous 
tissue.  The  globulins  coagulate  at  47°C.  and  7o-75°C.,  respectively, 
while  the  nucleoprotein  coagulates  at  56-6o°C.  This  nucleoprotein 
contains  about  0.5  per  cent  of  phosphorus  (Halliburton,  Levene), 
Nervous  tissue  is  composed  of  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  a  variety 
of  compounds  which  coOectively  may  be  grouped  under  the  term 
"lipoid"— substances  resembling  the  fats  in  some  of  their  physical 
properties  and  reactions  but  distinct  in  their  composition.  We  will 
class  cholesterol,  the  cerebrosides  and  the  phosphorized  fats  as  lipoids. 

The  consideration  of  lipoids  (or  lipins^)  is  assuming  added  impor- 
tance. These  substances  constitute  one  of  the  two  great  groups  of 
tissue  cdloidSy  the  proteins  being  the  remaining  group*  So  far  as  struc- 
ture and  chemical  properties  are  concerned  the  various  classes  of  lipoids 
are  entirely  unlike. 

The  group  of  phosphorized  fats  are  very  important  constituents  of 
nervous  tissue.  The  best  knowTi  members  of  this  group  are  lecithin 
proiagon  (?)  and  kephalin.  Lecithin  occurs  in  larger  amount  than 
the  other  members  of  the  group,  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
than  the  others  and  is  apparently  of  greater  importance.  Upon  de- 
composition lecithin  yields  fatty  acids^  glycer a- phosphoric  acid^    and 

'  Roseobloom  and  Gies:  Biochemical  BuUetin,  i,  51,  191 1.  The  term  lipoid  wu  iotro* 
dnccd  by  Overton  (Stiidien  liber  die  Narkosc,  Jena,  1901,  Gustav  Fischer). 
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choline.  Each  lecithin  molecule  contains '  two  fatty  add  radicals 
which  may  be  those  of  the  same  or  di£Ferent  fatty  adds.  Thus  we  have 
di£Ferent  ledthins  depending  upon  the  particular  fatty  adds  radicals 
which  are  present  in  the  molecule.  The  formula  of  a  typical  ledtliin 
would  be  the  following. 

CHr— OOCCnHw 

I 

CH— OOC.C17H,, 

CH,0— PO— O.C»H4 
\ 

OH  HO 

This  ledthin,  would  be  called  distearyl-ledthin  or  cholyl-disiearyl- 
glycerO'Phosphoric  acid.  Upon  decomposition  the  molecule  splits  ac- 
cording to  the  following  reaction: 

C44H90NPO9  +  3520  -*  2CisHmO»  +  CHaPOe  +  CsHisNO,. 

Lecithin.  Stearic  add.       Glycero-photpboric  acid.       Choline. 

The  ledthins  are  not  confined  to  the  nervous  tissues  but  are  found  in 
nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Ledthin  is  a  primary  con- 
stituent of  the  cell.  It  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  benzene, 
and  carbon  disulphide.  The  chloroform  or  alcohol-ether  sohition 
may  be  predpitated  by  acetone.  Ledthin  may  be  caused  to  crystal- 
lize in  the  form  of  small  plates  by  cooling  the  alcoholic  solution  to  a 
low  temperature.  It  has  the  power  of  combining  with  adds  and  bases, 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  combination  has  the  power  of  forming  a 
double  salt  with  platinic  chloride. 

Choline,  as  was  indicated  above,  is  one  of  the  decompositktt 
products  of  ledthin.  It  is  trimethyUhydfoxyethyUammanium  hydroxidi 
and  has  the  following  formula: 

CH,.CH,(OH) 

N  =  (CH,), 

OH 

Researches  have  shown  that  great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
detection  of  choline  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  the  blood  in  ctftain 
cases  of  degenerative  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  connec- 
tion tests  for  choline  (see  page  385)  are  of  interest  and  value. 

Protagon,  another  nitrogenous  phosphorized  substance,  is  a  body 
over  which  there  has  been  much  discussion.    Upon  decomposition  it 
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s  said  by  some  investigators  to  yield  cerebriB  and  the  decomposition 
products  of  ledthin.  It  has  been  shown  by  Posner  and  Giesl  as  well 
IS  by  Rosenheim  and  Tebb^  that  protagon  is  a  mixture  and  has  no 
eiistence  as  a  chemical  individual,  Koch*  reported  data  obtained 
from  purified  preparations  which  indicate  that  protagon  contains  at 
least  three  substances:  a  ''phosphatide  containing  cholm,  a  cerebro- 
side  containing  sugar,  a  complex  combination  of  a  cholin-free  phos- 
phatide with  a  cerebroside  to  which  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  group 
is  attached/'  On  the  basis  of  his  data,  he  beUeved  the  term  pro- 
tagon to  have  no  chemical  significance.  He  proposed  the  term  sul- 
rtide.  Koch's  preparation  analyzed  as  follows  (per  cent) : 
C 


Phosphatide 
grouping 


0 — S~0— ^Cerebroside 

II  grouping 

0 


Choline  Sugar  Nitrogen        Phosphorus        Sulphur 

i.o  12.0  2.^  1*7  1.9 

tgested  the  following  structure: 
■ 

Kephalin  is  the  third  member  of  the  group  of  phosphorized  fats. 
It  is  precipitated  from  its  acetone-ether  extract  by  alcohol.  It  contains 
ibout  4  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  has  been  given  the  formula  C4aHif* 
NPOij.    Kephalin  may  be  a  stage  in  lecithin  metabolism. 

The  cerebrosides  are  substances  containing  nitrogen  but  no  phos- 
phorus, and  are  important  constituents  of  the  white  matter  of  nervous 
tissue.  Certain  ones  have  also  been  found  in  the  spleen,  pus,  and  in  egg 
yolL  They  may  be  extracted  from  the  tissue  by  boiling  alcohol  and  are 
iosoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  cold  and  hot  ether,  and  in  water  and  dilute 
alkalis.  The  cerebroside  termed  cerebnn  is  a  mixture  containing  phre- 
fiosin  (pseudo-cerebrin  or  cerebron),  a  body  yielding  the  carbohydrate 
galactose  on  decomposition. 

Cholesterol,  one  of  the  primary  cell  constituents,  is  present  in  fairly 
Itrge  amount  in  nervous  tissue.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  i.f.,  free  and 
Combined  as  an  eskr.  It  is  claimed*  that  99  per  cent  of  the  choles- 
terol of  brain  tbsue  (boy)  it  in  the  free  state.  It  is  a  mon-atomic 
llcohol  containing  at  least  one  double  bond  and  possesses  the  formula 
CitHijOH  or  CirHiaOH.     There  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 

ttt  structure  of  cholestfiroL    It  may  possess  a  terpene  structure.     It 
Pocner  and  Gics:  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry ^  i,  59,  1905-06. 
Rosenheim  and  Tcbb:  Journal  of  Pkysioiogy,  36  and  37,  1907-08. 

*  ILoch:  Journal  Biological  Chemistry,  ir,  March,  191 2,  Proceedings. 

*  Lap  worth:  Jour,  Path.  Baci.^  191 1,  p*  256. 
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was  formerly  called  a  **non-sapoiiifiable  fat"  but  since  it  is  not  chanj 
in  any  way  by  boiling  alkalis  it  is  not  a  fat.     It  is  soluble  in  etherj 

chloroform,  benzene,  and  hot  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
thin,  colorless,  transparent  plates  (Fig.  63,  page  214),  Cholesterol 
is  present  in  bile,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  one  form  of  biliary  calculus. 
It  is  also  present  in  blood  and  its  quantitative  determination  is  of 
clinical  importance  (see  Chapter  XVI).  It  has  been  found  in  feces, 
wool  fat,  egg  yolk,  and  milk,  frequently  in  the  form  of  its  esters  of 
higher  fatty  acids.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  cholesterol  present 
in  the  animal  body  has  its  origin  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Sonw 
evidence  has  been  submitted^  indicating  a  synthesis  of  cholesterol 
under  certain  conditions  in  the  animal  body.  However,  it  Is  probable^ 
that  cholesterol  is  not  readily  synthesized  in  the  body,* 

Paranucleoprotagon  is  a  phosphorized  substance  originally  isolaU 
from  brain  tissue  by  Ulpiani  and  Lelli  and  recently  reinvestigated 
Steel  and  Gies.     It  is  said  to  possess  lecithoprotein  characteristics. 

Nervous  tissue  yields  about  i  per  cent  of  ash  which  is  made  up  in 
great  part  of  alkaline  phosphates  and  chlorides. 


Experiments  on  the  Lipoids  of  Nehvous  Tissue* 

I.  Preparation  of  Lecithin. <— Treat  the  finely  divided  brain  of  a  sheep  with 
ether  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  ^e  cold  for  48-73  hours.  The  cold  ether  will  as* 
tract  lecithin  and  cholesterol.  Filter  and  add  acetone  to  the  filtrate  to 
dpitate  the  lecithin.    Filter  oE  the  lecithin  and  test  it  as  follows : 

(a)  Microscopical  Examination. ^Suspend   a   small   portion  in  a  drop 
water  on  a  slide  and  examine  under  the  microscope. 

(b)  Osmic  Acid  Test.*— Treat  a  small  portion  with  osmic  acid.    Whit 
happens? 

(c)  Acrolein  Test — Make  the  acrolein  test  according  to  directions  on  page 
184. 

(d)  Teet  for  Phosphorus*— See  page  iig^  Chapter  VI, 
3,  Preparation  of  Cholesterol — Place  a  small  amomit  of  finely  divided  hrain 

tissue  tmder  ether  and  stir  occasionally  for  one  hoiif.  Filter,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  test  the  cholesterol  according  to  direc- 
tions given  below.     (If  it  is  desired,  the  ether  extract  from  the  so-called  protagca, 


[rffl 


'  Kieln;  Bwch^m.  Zeit.,  30,  465,  igio, 

•Gardner  and  Lander:  FrtK.  Royal  Soc,  London  (B),  87,  229,  1913. 

*  Freparaiian  0}  So-called  Protagon. — Divide  the  brain  of  a  sheep  into  small  pii 
treat  witli  85  per  cent  alcohol  and  warm  on  a  water-bath  4S*'C.  for  two  hours.  Filtcf  hoi 
into  a  bottle  or  strong  flask  and  cool  lo  o**C.  for  one-half  hour  by  means  of  a  freezing  mii^ 
ture.  By  this  procedure  both  protagon  and  cholesterol  are  caused  to  precipitate.  FilUi 
the  cold  solution  rapidly  and  treat  the  precipitate  on  the  paper  with  ice  cold  ether  to  dis- 
solve out  the  cholesterol.  The  prota^on  may  now  be  redissolved  in  warm  S5  per  cent 
alcohol  from  which  solution  it  will  precipitate  upon  cooling. 

*  For  the  preparation  of  lecithin  in  purer  form  see  MacLeon:  Jour,  Paih.  Bod.,  iS,  49^ 
1914. 

^  Osmic  acid  serves  to  detect  fata  which  contain  unsaturated  faity  acid  radicals,  f.f-t 
oleic  Md,  in  their  molecule. 
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or  the  ether-acetone  filtrate  from  the  lecithin  may  be  used  for  the  isolation  of 
cholesterol.  In  these  cases  it  is  simply  necessary  to  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath.)  Upon  the  cholesterol  prepared  by  either  of  the  above 
methods  make  the  following  tests : 

(a)  Microscopical  Examination.— Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope 
and  compare  them  with  those  in  Fig.  63,  page  214. 

{b)  H1SO4  Test  (Salkowski).^I>issolve  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterol  in  a 
litUe  chloroform  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A 
play  of  colors  from  bluish-red  to  cherry-red  and  purple  is  noted  in  the  chloro- 
form, while  the  acid  assumes  a  marked  green  fluorescence. 

ic)  Acetic  Anhydride-HiSOt  Test  (Liebermflnn-Burchard),^Dissolve  a  few 
crystals  of  cholesterol  in  2  c.c.  of  chloroform  in  a  dry  test-tube.  Now  add  10 
drops  of  acetic  anhydride  and  1-3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
solution  becomes  red,  then  blue^  and  inally  bluish-green  in  color. 

id)  lodint-sulpkuric  Acid  r«5/,^Place  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterol  in  one  of 
the  depressions  of  a  test-tablet  and  treat  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  drop  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine.  A  play  of  colors,  consisting  of  violet, 
blue,  green,  and  red,  r^ults, 

(r)  ScMffs  Reaction. — To  a  little  cholesterol  in  an  evaporating  dish  add  a  few 
drops  of  a  reagent  made  by  adding  i  volume  of  10  per  cent  ferric  chloride  to  3  vol- 
umes of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  low  f^ame  and 
observe  the  reddish- violet  residue  which  changes  to  a  bluish -violet. 

(/)  Phosphorus. — Test  for  phosphorus  according  to  directions  given  in  Chapter 
VI,  page  I2Q.     Is  phosphorus  present? 

3.  Preparation  of  Cerebrin. — Treat  100  grams  of  finely  divided  brain  tissue, 
in  a  flask,  with  200  c.c.  of  gs  per  cent  alcohol  and  boil  on  a  water-bath  for  one- 
half  hour,  keeping  the  volume  constant  by  adding  fresh  alcohol  as  needed  or  by 
the  use  of  a  reflux  condenser.  Filter  the  solution  hot  and  stand  the  cloudy 
filtrate  away  for  24  hours.  (If  the  filtrate  is  not  cloudy  concentrate  it  upon  the 
water-bath  until  it  is  so.)  Filter  off  the  cerebrin  (cerebrin,  lecithin,  kephalin, 
cholesterol)  and  test  it  as  follows : 

(a  I  Microscopical  Examination.— Suspend  a  small  portion  in  a  drop  of  water 
on  a  shde  and  examine  under  the  microscope. 

(b)  Solubility. — Try  the  solubility  of  cerebrin  in  water,  10  per  cent  sodium 
chloride  and  in  dilute  acid  and  alkali,  and  in  hot  and  cold  alcohol  and  hot  and 
cold  ether. 

(c)  Phosphorus. ^ — Test  for  phosphorus  according  to  directions  in  Chapter 
VI,  page  129.    How  does  the  result  compare  with  that  on  lecithin? 

(d)  Place  a  Little  cerebrin  on  platmum  foO  and  warm.    Note  the  odor. 

(e)  Hydrolysis  of  Cerebrin. — Place  the  remaining  cerebrin  in  a  small  evapo- 
rating dish,  add  equal  volumes  of  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boO 
for  one  hour.  Cool,  neutralize  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  filter,  and 
test  with  Fehling's  solution.  Is  there  any  reduction,  and  if  so  how  do  you 
explain  it? 

4.  Tests  for  Choline. — (a)  Rosenheim's  Pcriodide  TesL — Prepare  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  fluid  under  examination,  and  after  evaporation  apply  Rosenheim's 
lodo-potassium  iodide  solution^  to  a  little  of  the  residue.    In  a  short  time  dark 


1  Prepared  by  dissolving  2  grams  of  Iodine  and  6  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  xoo  ex. 
water. 

n 
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brown  plates  and  prisms  of  choline  periodide  begin  to  form  and  may  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  Occasionally  they  are  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  They  somewhat  resemble  crystals  of  hemin  (see  page  269).  If  the 
slide  be  permitted  to  stand,  thus  allowing  the  fluid  to  evaporate,  the  crystals  wi 
disappear  and  leave  brown  oily  drops.  They  will  reappear,  however,  upon  the 
addition  of  fresh  iodine  solution,  v.  Stan&  claims  that  this  choline  compound 
has  the  formula  C1H14NOI.I1. 

{h)  Rosenheim's  Bismuth  Test. — Extract  the  fluid  under  examination  with 
absolute  alcohol,  evaporate,  and  reextract  the  residue.  Repeat  the  extraction 
several  times.  Dissolve  the  final  residue  in  2-3  c.c.  of  water  and  add  a  drop  of 
Kraut's  reagent.^  Choline  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  brick-red 
precipitate. 

^  Dissolve  272  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  water  and  add  80  grams  of  bismuth  nb- 
nitrate  dissolved  in  200  grams  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i  .z8).  Permit  the  potassium  nitnte  to 
crystallize  out,  then  filter  it  off  and  make  the  filtrate  up  to  z  liter  with  water. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

DimE:    GENERAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    NORMAL    AND 
b  PATHOLOGICAL  URINE 

Volume, — The  volume  of  urine  excxeted  by  normal  individuals 
duriog  any  definite  period  fluctuates  within  very  wide  limits.  The 
average  output  for  twenty-four  hours  is  placed  by  German  writers 
between  1500  and  2000  c.c.  This  value  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  con- 
ditions in  America,  however,  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  average, 
normal  excretion  of  the  adult  male  American  falls  within  the  lower 
values  of  1000-1200  ex.  The  volume-excretion  is  influenced  greatly 
by  the  diet,  particularly  by  the  ingestion  of  fluids.  1 

Certain  pathological  conditions  cause  the  output  of  urine  for  any 
definite  period  to  depart  very  decidedly  from  the  normal  output. 
*^ong  the  pathological  conditions  in  which  the  volume  of  urine  is  in- 
cttased  above  normal  are  the  follovring:  Diabetes  mellitus,  diabetes 
insipidus,  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  contracted  kidney, 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases  in  general.  Many  drugs  such  as  calomel,  digitalis,  acetates, 
and  salicylates  also  increase  the  volume  of  the  urine  excreted.  A 
durease  from  the  normal  is  observed  in  the  foUowing  pathological 
conditions:  Acute  nephritis,  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  fevers, 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting. 

Color. — Normal  urine  ordinarily  possesses  a  yeUow  tint,  the  depth  1 
of  the  color  being  dependent  in  part  upon  the  density  of  the  fluid.  The 
color  of  normal  urine  is  due  principally  to  a  pigment  called  urochrome;^^ 
traces  of  htmalo porphyrin^  urobilin^  and  uroeryihrin  have  also  been| 
detected.  Under  pathological  conditions  the  urine  is  subject  to  pro- 
flounced  variations  in  color  and  may  contain  many  varieties  of  pig- 
ments. Under  such  circumstances  the  urine  may  vary  in  color  from  an 
extremely  light  yellow  to  a  very  dark  brown  or  black.  Vogel  has  con- 
structed a  color  chart  which  is  of  some  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
The  nature  and  origiii  of  the  chief  variations  in  the  urinary  color  are  set 
forth  in  tabular  form  by  Halliburton  as  follows: 


*  Urochromc  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  yellow  pigment  (lactochroioe)  of  milk 
L_  JM  .    ^^  ^^^  Coolidge:  Jour.  Biol,  Ckem.,  17,  251,  1914J.  ,~: /i^^*"* 
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Color                       J             Cause  of  coloration 

Pathological  conditkm       ' 

1 

Nearly  colorless 

Dilution,  or  diminution  of 
normal  pigments. 

Nervous  conditions:  hy- 
druria,  diabetes  insipidus, 

Dark  yellow  to  brown-red. 

Increase  of  normal,  or  oc- 
airrence    of    pathological, 
pigments.       Concentrated 
urine. 

Acute  febrile  diseases. 

Milky 

Fat  elobules 

Chyluria, 

Pus  corpuscles 

Purulent  diseases  of  the 
urinary  tract. 

Oranire 

Excreted  drum 

Santonin,  crysophanic  add. 

Red  or  redd»sh ........... 

HematODorDhvrin . ......... 

binuria. 

Unchanged  hemoglobin 

Pigments  in  food  Qogwood, 
madder,  bilberries,  fuchsin). 

Brown  to  brown  black 

Hematin 

Small  hemorrhages. 

Methemoglobinuria. 

Melanin 

Melanotic  sarcoma. 

Hydrochinol  and  catechol. . . 

Carbolic-add  poisoning. 

Greenish  yellow,  greenish 
brown,  approaching  black. 

Bile-pigments 

Jaundice. 

Dirty  green^  or  blue 

A  dark  blue  scum  on  surface, 
with  a  blue  deposit,  due  to 
an  excess  of  indigo-forming 
substances. 

Cholera,  typhus;  seen  esp^ 
dally  when  the  urine  is 
putrefying. 

Brown-yellow  to  red-brown, 
becoming  blood-red  upon 
adding  alkalis. 

Substances     contained     in 
senna,  rhubarb  and  cheli- 
donium    which    are    intro- 
duced into  the  system. 

Transparency. — Normal  urine  is  ordinarily  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent  when  voided.  On  standing  for  a  variable  time,  however,  a 
cloud  (nubecula)  consisting  principally  of  nucleoprotein  or  mucoid  (sec 
page  424)  and  epithelial  cells  forms.  A  turbidity  due  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  phosphates  is  normally  noted  in  urine  passed  after  a  hearty 

^  This  dirty  green  or  blue  color  also  occurs  after  the  use  of  methylene  blue  in  the 
organism. 
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The  urine  obtained  2-^  hours  after  a  meal  or  later  is  ordinarily 
:ree  from  turbidity.  Permanently  turbid  urines  ordinarily  arise  from 
pathological  conditions. 

Odor- — The  odor  of  normal  urine  is  of  a  faint^  aromatic  type.    The 

bodies  to  which  this  odor  is  due  are  not  well  known,  but  it  is  claimed  by 

some  investigators  to  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  presence  of  minute 

amounts  of  certain  volatile  organic  acids.     Dehn  and  Hartman^  have 

recently  succeeded  in  isolating  from  urine  a  neutral  Ol-smelling  substance 

which  they  call  urinod.     Its  empirical  formula  is  C^HgO.     Urinod  occurs 

in  urine  to  the  extent  of  only  1-2  parts  in  icx>,ooo  parts  of  urine. 

\\Tren  the  urine  undergoes  decomposition,  e.^.,  in  alkaline  fermentation, 

a  very  unpleasant  ammoniacal  odor  is  evolved.     All  urines  are  subject 

10  such  decomposition  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sufficiently  long  time. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  urine  very  often  possesses  a  peculiar  odor 

due  to  the  ingestion  of  some  certain  drug  or  vegetable.     For  instance, 

cubebs,  copaiba,  myrtol^  saffron,  tolu,  and  turpentine  each  imparts  a 

somewhat  specific  odor  to  the  urine*    After  the  ingestion  of  asparagus, 

the  urine  also  possesses  a  typical  odor  due  to  the  formation  of  methyl 

nmapian  (CH3SH)  in  the  intestine. 

Frequency  of  Urination*^ — The  frequency  of  urination  varies  greatly 
in  different  iadi\aduals,  but  in  general  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  bladder.  In  pathological  conditions  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  urinary  tract  or  any  disturbance  of  the  innervation  of  the 
bladder  will  influence  the  frequency.  Affections  of  the  spinal  cord 
which  lead  to  an  increased  irritability  of  the  bladder  or  a  weakening  of 
the  sphincter,  or  any  condition  lowering  the  residual  capacity  of  the 
bladder,  will  result  in  increasing  the  frequency  of  urination. 

Reaction. — The  mixed  24-hour  urinary  excretion  of  a  normal  indi- 
Wdual  ordinarily  possesses  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus.  This  acidity  in 
noraial  cases  is  represented  on  the  average  by  a  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion of  10  X  io~ ',  although  it  may  vary  from  0.40  to  150  X  10"  ^  The 
reaction  of  the  urine  represents  an  equilibrium  between  a  large  number 
of  add  and  basic  constituents,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  which  it  con- 
tains. Organic  acids  and  bases  play  a  part  in  producing  the  normal 
reaction,  but  this  is  probably,  in  the  main^  dependent  upon  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  mono-  and  dibasic  sodium  and  potassium  phosphates. 
The  monobasic  sodium  phosphate  (NaH2P0|)  is  add  in  reaction,  while 
the  dibasic  phosphate  (Na2HP04)  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  ex- 
cretion of  add  or  alkaline  phosphate  by  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  factors 
ia  the  regulation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  blood  and  of  the  organism 
Ja  general.     The  addity  of  the  urine  as  determined  by  titration  runs 

^Dehn  and  Haitmaxi:  Jouw.  Am*  Chem*  Soc„  56,  31561  1914. 
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in  general  parallel  with  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  seems  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  same  factors,  and  in  more  add  urines  mainly  on 
the  phosphate  content.  (For  further  discussion  of  acidity  see  Chapter 
VIII   on    Gastric   Analysis.) 

The  mean  acidity  in  cardio-renal  diseases  is  high — ^about  50  X 10"' 
as  compared  with  10  X  10"  ^,  the  normal  mean.  In  general  the  addity 
tends  to  be  increased  in  the  greater  number  of  pathological  disorders. 

The  composition  of  the  food  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  reaction  of  the  urine  (see  Chapter  XXVIII  on  Met- 
abolism for  influence  of  base-forming  and  add-forming  foods).  Hk 
reaction  ordinarily  varies  considerably  according  to  the  time  of  day 
the  urine  is  passed.  For  instance,  for  a  variable  length  of  time  after 
a  meal  the  urine  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline  in  reaction  to  Utmus, 


Fig.  128. — Deposit  in  Aioioniacal  Fermentation. 
a,  Add  ammonium  urate;  b,  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate;  c,  bacteria. 

owing  to  the  claim  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  acidic  radicals  to  furtlier 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  digesthn 
secretory  function.    This  change  in  reaction  is  known  as  the  alkdtim 
tide  and  is  common  to  perfectly  healthy  individuals.    The  urine  may  ! 
also  become  temporarily  alkaline  in  reaction  to  litmus,  as  the  result  of 
ingesting  alkaline  carbonates  or  certain  salts  of  tartaric  and  citric  adds 
which   may   be   transformed   into   carbonates  within  the  organism. 
Normal  urine  upon  standing  for  some  time  becomes  alkaline  in  reactki 
to  litmus,  owing  to  the  inception  of  alkaline  or  ammoniacal  fermentatiot 
through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms.    This  fermentation  has  tt^ 
especial  diagnostic  value  except  in  cases  where  the  urine  has  undergone  , 
this  change  within  the  organism  and  is  voided  in  the  decomposed  state*  J 
Ammoniacal  fermentation  is  ordinarily  due  to  cystitis  or  occurs  as  thi 
result  of  infection  in  the  process  of  catheterization.    A  microscopical 
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examination  of  such  urine  (Fig*  :28)  shows  the  presence  of  ammonium 
magnesium  phosphate  crystals,  amorphous  phosphates^  and  not  infre- 
quently ammonium  urate. 

Ingestion  of  acid  fruits  (oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  etc.)  causes 
the  formation  of  alkaline  urine.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ash  of 
such  fruits  b  alkaline  and  when  the  fruits  are  combusted  in  the* body 
carbonates  are  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  bread,  cereals,  etc.,  yield  an 
add  ash  and  an  acid  urine. 

Occasionally  a  urine  which  possesses  a  normal  acidity  when  voided, 
Uf>on  standing  instead  of  undergoing  ammoniacal  fermentation  as  above 
d^cribed,  will  become  more  strongly  acid  in  reaction.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon is  termed  acid  fermenlatian.  Accompanying  this  increased 
acidity  there  is  orduaarily  a  deepening  of  the  tint  of  the  urinary  color. 


a? 

Fio,  lag,— Deposit  in  Acid  FERMENTAnoN* 
a,  Fungus;  5,  amorphous  sodium  urate;  c,  uric  acid;  rf,  calcium  oialate. 

Such  urines  may  contain  acid  urates,  uric  acid,  fungi,  and  calcium  oxalate 
(Fig.  129,  above).  On  standing  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  any  urine 
which  exhibits  acid  fermentation  will  ultimately  change  in  reaction, 
due  to  the  inception  of  alkaline  fermentation,  and  will  show  the  micro* 
scopical  deposits  characteristic  of  such  a  urine. 

Specific  Gravity, — The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  of  normal  indi- 
iiduak  varies  ordinarily  between  1.015  ^°d  1.025.  This  value  is  sub- 
ject to  wide  fluctuations  under  various  conditions.  For  instancei 
following  copious  water-  or  beer-drinking  the  specific  gra\^ty  may  faU 
to  1.003  ^r  lower,  whereas  in  cases  of  excessive  perspiration  it  may  rise 
as  high  as  1.040  or  even  higher.  Where  a  very  accurate  determina- 
tion  of  the  specific  gra\ity  is  desired,  use  is  commonly  made  of  the 
pyknometer  or  of  the  Wesiphal  hydrostatic  balance.  These  instruments, 
however,  are  not  suited  for  clinical  use.    The  clinical  method  of  deter- 
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mining  the  specific  gravity  is  by  means  of  a  urinameter  (Fig.  130).  This 
affords  a  very  rapid  method  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  clinical  purposes.  The  urinometer  is  always  calibrated  for  use  at  1 
specific  temperature  and  the  observations  made  at  any  other  tem- 
perature must  be  subjected  to  a  certain  correction  to  obtain  the  true 
specific  gravity.  In  making  this  correction  one  unU  of  the  last  order  ii 
added  to  the  observed  specific  gravity  for  every  three  degrees  obm 
the  normal  temperature  and  subtracted  for  every  three 
degrees  beUnv  the  normal  temperature.  For  instance, 
if  in  using  a  urinometer  calibrated  for  is^C.  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  urine  having  a  temperature  of  21T.  is 
determined  as  1.018  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
observed  specific  gravity  two  units  of  the  third  order 
to  obtain  the  real  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  There- 
fore the  true  specific  gravity,  at  is°C.,  of  a  urine 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.018  at  2i°C.  is  1.018  + 
0.002  =  1.020. 

Pathologically,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  sub- 
jected to  very  wide  variations.  This  is  especially 
true  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  In  acute  nephritis 
ordinarily  the  urine  is  concentrated  and  of  a  high 
specific  gravity,  whereas  in  chronic  nephritis  the  re- 
verse conditions  are  more  apt  to  prevail.  In  fact, 
under  most  conditions,  whether  physiological  or  patho- 
logical, the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  volume  excreted.  This  is  not 
true  of  diabetes  mellitus,  however,  where  the  volume 
of  urine  is  large  and  the  specific  gravity  is  also  high, 
owing  to  the  sugar  contained  in  the  urine. 

The  amount  of  solids  eliminated  in  the  excretion 
for  twenty-four  hours  may  be  roughly  calculated  by 
means  of  Long^s  coefficient ,  i.e.,  2.6.  The  solid  con- 
tent of  1000  c.c.  of  urine  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  last  two 
figures  of  the  specific  gravity  observed  at  25°C.  by  2.6.  To  determine 
the  amount  of  solids  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  if  the  volume  was 
1 1 20  c.c.  and  the  specific  gravity  was  1.018  the  calculation  would  be  as 
follows: 

(a)  18  X  2.6  =  46.8  grams  of  solid  matter  in  1600  c.c.  of  urine. 


Fig.  130. — Urin 
ometek  and  cylin- 
DER. 


(b) 


46.8  X  1 120 


1000 


=  52.4  grams  of  solid  matter  in  11 20  c.c.  of  urine. 


The  coefficient  of  Haser  (2.33)  which  has  been  in  use  for  years  prob- 
ably gives  values  that  are  inaccurate  for  conditions  existing  in  America. 
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This  coefficient  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  gravity  deter- 
mined at  a  temperature  of  i5^C. 

Freezing-point  (Cryoscopy). — ^The  freezing-point  of  a  solution  de- 
pends upon  the  total  number  of  molecules  of  solid  matter  dissolved  in 
it.     The  determination  of  the  osmotic  pressure  & 

by  this  method  has  come  to  be  of  some  clinical  ^ 

importance,  particularly  as  an  aid  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  kidney  disorders.  In  this  connection 
it  is  best  to  collect  the  urine  from  each  kidney 
separately  and  determine  the  freezing-point  in 
the  indivndual  samples  so  collected.  By  this 
means  considerable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal 
diseases  may  be  secured.  The  fluids  most  fre- 
quently  examined  cryoscopically  are  the  blood 
(see  page  249)  and  the  urine.  The  freezing- 
point  is  denoted  by  A.  The  value  of  A  for 
normal  urine  varies  ordinarily  between  —1*3*^ 
and  —  2.3°C.,  the  freezing-point  of  pure  water 
being  taken  as  o*^.  A  is  subject  to  very  w4de 
fluctuations  under  unusual  conditions*  For 
instajice,  following  copious  water-  or  beer- 
drinking  A  may  have  as  high  a  value  as 
— o.2**C.,  whereas  on  a  diet  containing  much 
salt  and  deficient  in  fluids  the  value  of  A  may 
be  lowered  to  —  3°C.  or  even  lower.  The  freez-  ^- 
ing-point  of  normal  blood  is  generaUy  about 
— o  .s6?C.  and  is  not  subject  to  the  wide 
variations  r  noted  in  the  urine,  because  of  the 
tendency  of  the  organism  to  maintain  the 
normal  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  under  all 
conditions.  Variations  between  —  0.51"^  and 
—o.62^C.  may  be  due  entirely  to  dietary  con- 
ditions, but  if  any  marked  variation  is  noted 
it  can  J  in  most  cases,  be  traced  to  a  disordered 
kidney  function. 

Freezing-point  determinations  may  be  made 
by  means  of  the  Beckmann-Heidenhain  appa- 
ratus (Fig,  131)  or  the  Zikel  pektoscope.  The 
Beckmann-Heidenhain  apparatus  consists  of 
the  following  parts:  A  strong  battery  jar  or  beaker  (C)  furnished 
with  a  metal  cover  w^hich  is  provided  w^ith  a  circular  hole  in  its  center. 
This  strong  glass  vessel  serves  to  hold  the  freezing  mixture  by  means 


Fig.  131. — Begkicann* 
HzmENHAiN  Freezing- 
point  Apparatus.    {Long.) 

Dt  a  delicate  thermom- 
eter; C,  the  containmg 
jar;  B,  the  outside  or  air 
mantle  tube;  j4,  the  tube  in 
whidi  the  mixture  to  be 
observed  h  placed.  Two 
stirrers  are  shown,  one  for 
the  cooling  mixture  in  the 
jar  and  one  for  the  experi- 
mental mixture. 
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of  which  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  under  examination  is  lowerel 
A  large  glass  tube  (B)  designed  as  an  air-jacket,  and  formed  after  the 
manner  of  a  test-tube  is  introduced  through  the  central  aperture  in  the 
metal  cover  and  into  this  air-jacket  is  lowered  a  smaller  tube  (A)  con- 
taining the  fluid  to  be  tested.  A  very  delicate  thermometer  (D),  gradu- 
ated in  hundredths  of  a  degree  is  introduced  into  the  inner  tube  ati 
is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  cork  so  that  the  mercury  bulb  is  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid  under  examination  but  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  any  glass  surface.  A  small  platinum  wire  stirrer  serves  to  keq) 
the  fluid  under  examination  well  mixed  while  a  larger  stirrer  is  used  to 
manipulate  the  freezing  mixture.  (Rock  salt  and  ice  in  the  proporticm 
1:3  form  a  very  satisfactory  freezing  mixture.) 

In  making  a  determination  of  the  freezing-point  of  a  fluid  by  means 
of  the  Beckmann-Heidenhain  apparatus  proceed  as  follows:  Place 
the  freezing  mixture  in  the  battery  jar  and  add  water  (if  necessary)  to 
secure  a  temperature  not  lower  than  3°C.  Introduce  the  fluid  to  be 
tested  into  tube  A,  place  the  thermometer  and  platinimi  wire  stirrer  in 
position,  and  insert  the  tube  into  the  air-jacket  which  has  previously 
been  inserted  through  the  metal  cover  of  the  battery  jar.  Manipulate 
the  two  stirrers  in  order  to  insure  an  equalization  of  temperature 
and  observe  the  course  of  the  merciuy  column  of  the  thermometer  very 
carefully.  The  mercury  will  gradually  fall  and  this  gradual  lowering 
of  the  temperature  will  be  followed  by  a  sudden  rise.  The  point  at 
which  the  mercury  rests  after  this  sudden  rise  is  the  freesif^-poifU. 
This  rise  is  due  to  the  fact  that  previous  to  freezing,  a  fluid  is  always 
more  or  less  over-cooled  and  the  thermometer  temporarily  registers  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  the  freezing-point.  As  the  fluid  freezes, 
however,  there  is  a  very  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
and  this  change  is  imparted  to  the  thermometer  and  causes  theorise  as 
indicated.  It  occasionally  occurs  that  the  fluid  under  examination  is 
very  much  over-cooled  and  does  not  freeze.  Under  such  circiunstances 
a  small  piece  of  ice  is  introduced  into  it  by  means  of  the  side  tube  noted 
in  the  figure.  This  so-called  "inoculation"  causes  the  fluid  to  freeze 
instantaneously.  (For  details  of  the  method  of  determining  the 
freezing-point  consult  standard  works  on  physical  or  organic  chemistry.) 

Electrical  Conductivity. — The  electrical  conductivity  of  the  urine 
is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  inorganic  molecules  or  ions  present, 
and  in  this  differs  from  the  freezing-point  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
total  number  of  molecules  both  inorganic  and  organic  which  are  in 
solution.  The  conductivity  of  the  urine  has  been  investigated  but 
slightly,  but  from  the  data  secured  it  seems  that  the  value  generally 
falls  below  k  =  0.03.    The  conductivity  of  blood  serum  has  been  de- 


led  as  «  =  O.OT2.  up  to  the  present  bme  the  determination  of 
[the  electrical  conductivity  of  any  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  has  been 
put  to  very  slight  clinical  use.  Experience  may  show  the  conductivity 
value  to  be  a  more  important  aid  to  diagnosis  than  it  is  now  considered, 
particularly  if  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
treeziiig-point.  By  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  the  portion 
Fof  the  osmotic  pressure  due  respectively  to  electrolytes  and  non- 
dectrol>les  may  be  determined*  For  a  discussion  of  electrical  con- 
ductivity, the  method  by  which  it  is  determined,  and  the  principles 
involved  consult  standard  works  on  physical  or  electro-chemistr>^ 

CoUection  and  Preservatioii  of  the  Urine  Sample.— If  any  depend- 
able data  are  desired  regarding  the  quaniUative  composition  of  the  urine 
the  examination  of  the  mixed  excretion  for  twenty-four  hours  is  ab- 
sdukly  necessary.  In  collecting  the  urine  the  bladder  may  be  emptied 
at  a  given  hour,  say  8  A,  M.,  the  urine  discarded  and  all  the  urine  from 
that  hour  up  to  and  including  that  passed  the  next  day  at  8  A,  M., 
saved,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  a  sample  taken  for  analysis.  Until 
recently  it  was  believed  that  powdered  thymol  (para-isopropylmeiacresai) 

CHa 


''OH 


^ 


CHr-CH— CHa, 

was  a  very  satisfactory  preservative  since  the  excess  might  be  removed 
by  filtration,  if  desired,  and  it  was  believed  tliat  the  small  amount  which 
went  into  solution  would  have  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  any  of  the  urinary  constituents.  It  appears  however  that 
thymol  is  not  such  a  satisfactory  urinary  preservative  as  was  believed. 
Evidence  has  been  presented  showing  it  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  the 
preservation  of  urines  which  contain  sugar^  acetone  or  diacetic  acid, 
aad  in  which  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  quantitative  content  of  these 
constituents.  Claim  has  also  been  made  that  thymol  is  not  a  satis- 
factory preservative  for  urines  that  are  to  be  examined  quantitatively  for 
pho^hates  or  magnesium.  Th>Tnol  being  a  phenol  will  cause  an  in* 
accuracy  when  phenols  are  being  determined  quantitatively.  Urines 
preserved  by  thymol  will  also  give  a  confusing  white  ring  when  sub- 
ject«l  to  the  nitric  acid  test  for  albumin  (see  Chapter  XXIV), 

Toluene  is  a  very  satisfactory  preservative  for  urine.     In  using  this 
preservative  simply  overlay  the  urine  with  the  toluene.     Rosenbloom* 

^  Rosenbloom:  New  York  Medical  Journal,  gg,  735,  1914. 
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claims  that  camphor  is  a  very  satisfactory  urine  preservative  whidi 
does  not  interfere  with  the  tests  for  important  urinary  constituents. 

In  certain  pathological  conditions  it  is  desirable  to  collect  the  urine 
passed  during  the  day  separately  from  that  passed  during  the  ni;ib. 
When  this  is  done  the  urine  voided  between  8  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  may 
be  taken  as  the  day  sample  and  that  voided  between  8  P.  M.  and  8.  A.M. 
as  the  night  sample. 

The  qualitative  testing  of  urine  samples  collected  at  random,  excq)t 
in  a  few  specific  instances,  is  of  no  particular  value  so  far  as  giving  us 
any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  urinary  characteristics  of  tbe 
individual  is  concerned.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  qualitative 
as  well  as  the  quantitative  tests  should  be  made  upon  the  mixed 
excretion  for  a  twenty-four-hour  period  as  well  as  upon  a  night  sam^ 
as  above  described. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

URINE :  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONSTITUENTS^ 

I.  Organic  Physiological  Constituents 


Urea. 
Uric  acid. 
Creatinine. 
Creatine.* 

Ethereal  sulphuric  acids. 


Hippuric  acid. 
Oxalic  acid. 


Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid. 
Phenol-  and  p-cresol-sulphuric  acids. 
Pyrocatechol-sulphuric  acid. 
Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid. 


Neutral  sulphur  compounds. 


AUantoin. 


Aromatic  oxyadds. 


Cystine. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid. 
Thiocyanates. 
Taiirine  derivatives. 
Oxyproteic  acid. 
Alloxyproteic  acid. 
Uroferric  acid. 

Para-oxyphienyl-acetic  acid. 

Para-oxyphenyl-propionic  acid. 

Homogentisic  acid. 

Uroleucic  acid. 

Oxymandelic  acid. 

Kynurenic  acid. 
Amino-acids. 
Peptides. 
Benzoic  acid. 
Nucleoprotein. 
Oxaluric  acid. 
Glucose. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  make  anv  absolute  classification  of  the  physiological  and  pathological 
constituents  of  the  urine.  A  substance  may  be  present  in  the  urine  in  small  amount  physio- 
lo^cally  and  be  laffidently  increased  under  certain  conditions  as  to  be  termed  a  patholog- 
idu  constituent.  Theiefoie  it  depends,  in  some  instances  upon  the  quantity  of  a  constituent 
present  whether  it  may  be  correctly  termed  a  physiological  or  a  pathological  constituent. 

'  Normal  constituent  of  urine  of  adults  but  found  in  larger  amount  in  urine  of  infants 
and  children  (see  p.  533). 
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Pepsin. 
Enzymes Gastric  rennin. 

Amylase. 

Acetic  add. 
Volatile  fatty  adds Butyric  add. 

Formic  add. 
Paralactic  add. 
Phenaceturic  add. 
Urocanic  add. 

Phosphorized  compounds 


Pigments 

Ptomaines  and  leucomaines. 


Glycerophosphoric  add. 
Phosphocarnic  acid. 
Urochrome. 
Urobilin. 
Uroerythrin. 


Adenine. 
Guanine. 
Xanthine. 
Epiguanine. 

Purine  Bases |  Episarkine. 

Hypoxan  thine. 
Paraxan  thine. 
Heteroxan  thine. 
i-Methylxanthine. 

2.  Inorganic  Physiological  Constituents 

Ammonia. 

Sulphates. 

Chlorides. 

Phosphates. 

Sodium  and  potassium. 

Calcium  and  magnesium. 

Carbonates. 

Iron. 

Fluorides. 

Nitrates. 

Silicates. 

Hydrogen  peroxide. 

Normal  urine  varies  widely  in  composition,  being  influenced  by 
and  other  factors.  The  following  table  represents  the  composition 
normal  urine.  ^ 

^  Vierordt:  Daten  und  Tabellen.    Jena,  1906.  p.  330. 


COMPOSITION  OF  A  NORMAL  URINE* 
Volume  (24  hours)  1500  c.c. 


r — ^ " 

Abtoiuta 
sramt 

Approziniite 

W«tcr., .  - . , , 

1440.00 

96.0 

Soti^ , 

5o,0 

40 

Urea , ..,..,.. 

^50 

^M 

tJrie  acid- ,,,..,....    ..........      .             . .    ........... 

0  7S 

o-os 

Hippuiic  add. 

0.7 

0.05 

Oniii:  iinH       .,.,,.......     ,       ,  X                   ...,...,. 

0.01s 

0.001 

1  Afomatic  oxyadda. ....,,,..,.,..,....,,,.....,.,, 

0.06 

0.004 

Creatinme  r  ..,..*,....*.,,................. 

1.0 

^*<^7 

f  TUocyamc  add  (as  KSCN)*. ,.......,...,...,..,,. 

o.iS 

o.ox 

i    ^t|dTCaj3.       .    T    r          r     ...    r    ......    .          ...                ,                     ,    .                     „          ,    |     ,    .    .    , 

0^01 

O.OOI 

AftmUinin..  .   ^ ^ .     r    ,    t    .     r    t    .    t    ...................    t    .    ^    ..    . 

0.65 

0.04 

So(Hum  chloride. 

16.5 

l.I 

Phosphoric  acid 

3^5 

CIS 

ToU]  sulphuric  add*., 

2-S 

0.1s 

1  SUick  add ,..,.,...,.....,    ..     .    .    .    ........... 

0.4S 

*>  03 

FoUs&tum  (KjO). . . . . , , 

3.S 

0.1s 

j  Sodium  (NaiO).. 

5^0 

O.J 

Oldum  (C^O) 

0.25 

0.0  IS 

\  Magnesium  (MgO) 

0.30 

0.03 

Inm.* ..........,.«., ,....,...., 

0.005 

0.0004 

'The  values  in  this  table  were  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  a  single  specimen  of  urine 
and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  normal  averages  which  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  many 
ooTTDal  urines. 

•  For  data  as  to  "partition  "of  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  see  Chapter  XXVIII  on  Metabolism 
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end- 


NH2 


-product  of  the  metabolism  of  pr 
substances.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  was  present  as  urea,  Folin,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  among  urea 
and  the  other  nitrogen-containing  bodies  present  depends  entirely 
upon  the  absolute  amount  of  the  total  nitrogen  excreted.  He  found 
that  a  decrease  in  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  was  always  accom* 
pamed  by  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen  excreted 
as  urea,  and  that  after  so  regulating  the  diet  of  a  normal  person  a&j 


O. 


Vic,    13J.— 'UUEA. 


cause  the  excretion  of  total  nitrogen  to  be  reduced  to  3-4  grams  in  t4 
hours,  Ofdy  about  60  per  cent  of  ihis  niirogen  appeared  in  the  urine  as  urea^ 
His  experiments  also  seem  to  show  urea  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  nitroge- 
nous  excretions  which  is  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  decreased  as  a 
result  of  decreasing  the  amount  of  protein  metabolized.     This  same 
investigator  reports  a  hospital  case  in  which  only  14,7  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogen  w^as  present  as  urea  and  about  40  per  cent  was  present  j^J 
ammonia.     Morner  had  previously  reported  a  case  in  which  but  4^H 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  was  present  as  urea,  and  267 
per  cent  was  present  as  ammonia* 

Urea  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  man  and  camivorft 
and  in  somewhat  smaller  amount  in  the  urine  of  herbivora;  the  urine 
of  fishes,  amphibians,  and  certain  birds  also  contains  a  small  amount  of 
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the  substance.  Urea  is  also  found  in  nearly  all  the  fluids  and  in  many 
of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  mammals.  The  amount  excreted,  under 
normal  conditions,  by  an  adult  man  in  24  hours  is  about  30-35  grams. 
The  excretion  is  greatest  in  amount  after  a  diet  of  meat,  and  least  in 
amount  after  a  diet  consisting  of  non-nitrogenous  foods;  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  urea  output  is  regulated  by  the  protein  ingestion.  It  is 
true  also  that  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
metabolism  of  the  tissue  proteins  and  thus  cause  the  output  of  urea  under 
these  conditions  to  fall  below  the  output  of  urea  observed  during  starva- 
tion. The  output  of  urea  is  also  increased  after  copious  water-  or  beer- 
drinking.  The  increase  is  probably  due  primarily  to  the  washing  out  of 
the  tissues  of  the  urea  previously  formed,  but  which  had  not  been  re- 
moved in  the  normal  processes,  and  secondarily  to  a  stimulation  of 
protein  catabolism. 

Urea  may  be  formed  in  the  organism  from  amino-acids  such  as  leu- 
cine, glycocoU,  and  aspartic  acid:  it  may  also  be  formed  from  ammonium 
carbonate  (NH4)2C03  or  ammonium  carbamate,  H4N.O.CO.NH2. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  transformation  of  the 
substances  just  named  into  urea,  but  there  is  rather  conclusive  evidence 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver;  it  may  be  formed  in 
other  organs  or  tissues  as  well. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  four-  or  six-sided,  anhydrous, 
rhombic  prisms  (Fig.  132),  which  melt  at  i32°C.  and  are  soluble  in 
water  or  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  If  a  crystal  of 
urea  is  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts  and  decomposes  with  the  liberation 
of  ammonia.    The  residue  contains  cyanuric  acid. 
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The  biuret  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  a  reddish- violet  color  obtained 
by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  copper  sulphate  and  potassium 
hydroxide  (see  Biuret  Test,  page  loo).  Certain  h>TJochIorites  or  h>'po- 
bromites  in  alkaline  solution  have  the  power  of  decomposing  urea  into 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water.  Sodium  hj'pobromite  brings 
about  this  decomposition,  as  follows: 

CO(NH2)2+3NaOBr'->3NaBr+N2+C02+2H20, 

This  property  forms  the  basis  for  a  clinical  quantitative  determination 
of  urea  which  was  formerly  in  use,  but  which  has  been  discarded  because 
of  inaccuracies. 

The  soy  bean  has  been  shown  to  contain  an  enzyme  called  urease 
which  has  the  power  to  decompose  urea  with  the  liberation  of  ammonia.^ 
This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  urea 
(see  Chapter  XXVII). 


Fig*  133.— Usea  Nitrate. 

Urea  has  the  power  of  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  certain 
acids;  urea  nitrate  and  urea  oxalate  are  the  most  important  of  these 
compounds.  Urea  nitrate,  CO(NH2)2*HNOa,  crystallizes  in  colorless, 
rhombic  or  six-sided  tiles  (Fig,  133,  above),  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Urea  oxalate,  [CO(NH2)2]2  H2C204»  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms  or  plates  (Fig,  135,  page  404):  the 
oxalate  diilers  from  the  nitrate  in  being  somewhat  less  soluble  in 
water.  The  formation  of  the  nitrate  and  oxalate  and  the  decomposition 
of  urea  by  the  enzyme  urease  are  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  the 
detection  of  urea. 

A  decrease  in  the  excretion  of  urea  is  observed  in  many  diseases  in 

which  the  diet  is  much  reduced  and  in  some  disorders  as  a  result  of 

»  Takeuchi:  Jom,  CoUege  of  Agr.,  Tokyo,  igoQ,  Ptrt  L 
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alterations  in  metabolism,  e.g.,  myxedema,  and  in  others  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  excretion,  as  in  severe  and  advanced  kidney  disease,  A 
pathological  increase  is  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  diseases  which 
are  associated  with  a  toxic  state.  In  marked  acidosis  it  may  be  con- 
siderably decreased  relative  to  the  total  nitrogen  (fee  Ammonia). 

Experiments  on  Urea 


X,  Isolation  from  the  XT rine.  ^— Place  800  c.c,  of  urine  in  a  precipitating  jar 
add  250  c.c,  of  baryta  mixture,'  and  stir  thoroughly.  Filter  off  the  precipitate 
of  phosphates,  sulphates,  urates,  and  Mppurates  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath  to  a  thick  syrup. 
This  syrup  contains  chlorides,  creatinine «  organic  salts, 
pigments,  and  urea.  Extract  the  syrup  with  warm  95 
per  cent  alcohol  and  filter  again.  The  filtrate  coo- 
tains  the  urea  contaminated  with  pigment.  Decolor- 
ize the  filtimte  by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal,  filter 
again^  and  stand  the  filtrate  away  in  a  cold  place  for 
crystallization.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  micro- 
scope and  compare  them  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  152, 
ptge  400. 

2.  Solubility* — Test  the  solubility  of  urea^  prepared 
by  yourself  or  furnished  by  the  instructor,  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

^,  Melting-point. — Determine  the  melting-point  of 
some  pure  urea  furnished  by  the  instructor.  Proceed 
as  follows:  Into  an  ordinary  meltiJig-point  lube,  sealed 
at  one  end,  introduce  powdered  urea.  Fasten  the  tube 
to  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  as  shown  in  Fig.  134,  and 
suspend  the  bulb  and  its  attached  tube  in  a  small  beaker 
containing  sulphuric  acid*  Gently  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  acid  by  means  of  a  low  flame,  stirring  the 
6uid  continually^  and  note  the  temperature  at  which 
the  urea  begins  to  melt. 

4.  Crystalline  Form.— Dissolve  a  crystal  of  pure 
urea  in  a  few  drops  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  place 
1-2    drops  of  the  alcoholic  solution  on  a  microscopic   '^^   Bui.b   of    Th£rmom^ 
•lide.  Allow  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 

examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope,  and  compare  them  with  those  re- 
produced in  Fig.  132,  page  400.  RecrystalHjse  a  little  urea  from  water  in  the 
same  way  and  compare  the  crystals  with  those  obtained  from  the  alcoholic 
solution. 

5.  Formation  of  Biuret.— Place  a  small  amount  of  urea  in  a  dry  test-tube 
and  heat  carefully  in  a  low  flame.  The  urea  melts  at  iii'^C,  and  liberates 
ammonia.     Continue  heating  until  the  fused  mass  begins  to  solidify.    Cool  the 

>  The  method  based  upon  the  precipitation  by  nitric  add  is  also  satisfactory  (see 
Hoppe-Scylcr's  ffandifuch  der  FkyswL  und  PalkoL  Chem,  Amd.^  Eighth  edition,  1909,  p.  145). 

•  Baryta  mixture  consists  of  a  mixture  of  i  \^olurae  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Btt(NOi)t 
And  3  volumes  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Ba(OH)  9. 


Fio,     134,— Meltikg- 
POINT    Tubes    Fastenxd 
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tube,  dissolve  the  xesidue  in  dilute  potassium  hydroxide  sohitiao,  and  addnq 
dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  (see  page  loo).  The  puiplish-viidet  coiarlite 
to  the  presence  of  biuret  which  has  been  formed  from  fbe  urea  throng  fla 
application  of  heat  as  indicated.    This  is  the  reaction : 

NHj 


NH, 

I 
C= 

NHz  \ 


Ur4a.    C  =  0 

\  c=o 


/  H  _  NH+NH, 

/  \h  C=0 

Urea,  C  =  0  \ 

I  NH, 


NHj 


BiureL 


6.  Urea  Nitrate.— Prepare  a  concentrated  solution  of -urea  by  dissohio{ 
a  little  of  the  substance  in  a  few  drops  of  water.  Place  a  drop  of  this  solution  ont 
microscopic  slide,  add  a  drop  of  concentrated  nitric  add,  and  examine  under  the 
microscope.    Compare  the  crystals  with  those  reproduced  in  Fig.  153,  page  40a. 


135. — Urea  Oxalate. 


7.  Urea  Oxalate.— To  a  drop  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea,  prepared  tf 
described  in  the  last  experiment  (6),  add  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ozilic 
acid.  Examine  under  the  microscope  and  compare  the  oystals  with  those  sh<yw& 
in  Fig.  135,  above. 

8.  Decomposition  by  Sodium  Hypobromite.— Into  a  mixture  of  3  cc  of  000- 
centrated  sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  2  cc.  of  bromine  water  in  a  test-tobe 
introduce  a  crystal  of  urea  or  a  small  amount  of  concentrated  solution  of  ntt^ 
Through  the  influence  of  the  sodium  hypobromite,  NaOBr,  the  urea  is  decoD" 
posed  and  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  liberated.  The  carbon  dioxidf  i> 
absorbed  by  the  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide,  while  the  nitrogen  is  evohred  isd 
causes  the  marked  effervescence  observed.    This  property  forma  flie  basis  for 
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oiie  of  the  methods  in  common  use  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  urea. 
Write  the  equation  showing  the  decomposition  of  urea  by  sodium  hypobromite. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  animofiium  compounds  and  all  compounds 
containing  the  amino  ( —  NH2)  group  yield  nitrogen  when  treated  with 
h\T>obromite  as  in  this  test. 

9.  Furfural  Test^ — To  a  few  crystals  of  urea  111  a  small  porcelain  dish  add  1-2 
drops  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  furfural  and  1-2  drops  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  Note  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  color  which  gradu- 
ally changes  into  a  purple.    Allan toin  also  responds  to  this  test  (see  page  420)* 


HN— CO 

I       I 
umcACiD,  OC    C-NH 

HN— C— NH 


Uric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  constituents  of  the 
urine.  It  is  generally  stated  that  normally  about  0.7  gram  is  excreted 
in  24  hours^  but  that  this  amount  is  subject  to  wide  variationSj  parti cu* 
larly  under  certain  dietary  and  pathological  conditions.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  the  average  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid  for  ten 
men  ranging  in  age  from  19  to  29  years  and  fed  a  normal  mixed  diet 
was  0.597  g^3,m,  a  value  somew^hat  lower  than  the  generally  accepted 
average  of  0.7  gram  for  such  a  period.  On  a  purine-free  diet  the  uric 
add  output  maybe  0.1--0.5  gram  per  day,  whereas  a  high  purine  diet  may 
yield  a  daily  output  of  2  grams.  Uric  acid  is  a  diureide  and  consequently 
upon  oxidation  may  yield  two  molecules  of  urea.  It  acts  as  a  weak  di- 
basic acid  and  forms  two  classes  of  salts^  neutral  and  acid.  The  neutral 
potassium  and  lithium  urates  are  the  most  easily  soluble  of  the  alkali 
salts;  the  ammonium  urate  is  difficultly  soluble.  The  acid-alkali  urates 
are  more  insoluble  and  form  the  major  portion  of  the  sediment  w^hich 
separates  upon  cooling  the  concentrated  urine;  the  alkaline  earth  urates 
are  very  insoluble.  Ordinarily  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  urates  and  upon  acidifying  the  liquid  the  uric  acid  is  liberated  and 
deposits  in  crystalline  form*  This  property  forms  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  older  methods  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  uric  acid 
(Heintz  Method.) 

Uric  acid  is  very  closely  related  to  the  purine  bases  as  may  be  seen 

from  a  comparison  of  its  stntctural  formula  with  those  of  the  purine 

bases  given  on  page  127.    According  to  the  purine  nomenclature  it  is 

designated  2-6-8- triox>'purine.     Uric  acid  forms  the  principal  end- 

iroduct  of  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  birds  and  scaly   reptiles; 

in  the  human  organism  it  occupies  the  fourth  position  inasmuch  as  here 
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urea,  ammonia,  and  cxeatinine  are  the  chief  end-products  of  nitrogen- 
ous metabolism.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  relation  existing  between 
uric  acid  and  urea  in  human  urine  under  normal  conditions  varies  on 
the  average  from  i  :40  to  i :  loo  and  is  subject  to  wider  variations  under 
pathological  conditions;  and  further  that  because  of  the  high  content  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine  of  newborn  infants  the  ratio  may  be  reduced  to 
1 :  10  or  even  lower.  We  now  know  that  this  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea 
is  of  little  significance  under  any  conditions. 

In  man,  uric  add  probably  results  principally  from  the  destruction 
of  nuclein  material.  It  may  arise  from  nuclein  or  other  purine  material 
ingested  as  food  or  from  the  disintegrating  cellular  matter  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  uric  acid  resulting  from  the  first  process  is  said  to  be  of  ex- 
ogenous origin,  whereas  the  product  of  the  second  form  of  activity  is 
said  to  be  of  endogenous  origin.  As  a  result  of  experimentation,  Siv^n, 
and  Burian  and  Schur,  and  Rockwood  claim  that  the  amount  of  endoge- 
nous uric  acid  formed  in  any  given  period  is  fairly  constant  for  each 
individual  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  it  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated.  Folin  has  taken  exception 
to  the  statements  of  these  investigators  and  claims  that,  following  a 
pronounced  decrease  in  the  amount  of  protein  metabolized,  the  absolute 
quantity  of  uric  acid  is  decreased  but  that  this  decrease  is  relatively 
smaller  than  the  decrease  in  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  and  that  the 
per  cent  of  the  uric  acid  nitrogen,  in  terms  of  the  total  nitrogen,  is  there- 
fore decidedly  increased.  According  to  MareS,^  food-stuffs  act  to  in- 
crease the  endogenous  uric  acid  output  by  stimulating  the  digestive 
glands  to  activity.  That  a  portion  of  the  endogenous  uric  acid  may 
arise  in  this  way  has  recently  been  shown  by  Mendel  and  Stehle.^ 

In  birds  the  formation  of  uric  acid  is  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  urea  in  man.  In  these  organisms  it  is  derived  principally  from  the 
protein  material  of  the  tissues  and  the  food  and  is  formed  through  a 
process  of  synthesis  which  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  liver;  a 
comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  total  uric  add  excretion  of  birds 
may  result  from  nuclein  material. 

When  pure,  uric  acid  may  be  obtained  as  a  white,  odorless,  and 
tasteless  powder,  which  is  composed  prindpally  of  small,  transparent, 
crystalline,  rhombic  plates.  Uric  add  as  it  separates  from  the  urine 
is  invariably  pigmented,  and  crystallizes  in  a  large  variety  of  character- 
istic forms,  e.g,f  dumb- Dells,  wedges,  rhombic  prisms,  irregular  rec- 
tangular or  hexagonal  plates,  whetstones,  prismatic  rosettes,  etc.  Uric 
acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  boiling 


'  Mard:  Arch*/,  d.  gts.  Physiol,^  134,  59,  1910. 

•  Mendel  and  Stcble:  Jour,  BioL  Cfum,^  32,  215,  191 5. 
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water  (i  :  1800)  and  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water  (i  :  39,480,  at 
iS^C).  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  alkali  carbonates,  boiling  glycerol, 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  in  certain  organic  bases  such  as  ethyl- 
amine  and  piperidine.  It  is  claimed  that  the  uric  acid  is  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  urine  by  the  urea  and  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  present. 
Uric  acid  possesses  the  power  of  reducing  cupric  hydroxide  in  alkaline 
solution  and  may  thus  lead  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  testing  for 
sugar  in  the  urine  by  means  of  Fehling's  or  Tromraer's  test.  A  white 
precipitate  of  cuprous  urate  is  formed  if  only  a  small  amount  of  cupric 
hydroxide  is  present,  but  if  enough  of  the  copper  salt  is  present  the 
characteristic  red  or  brownish-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  is  ob- 
tained. Uric  acid  does  not  possess  the  power  of  reducing  bismuth  in 
alkaline  solution  and  therefore  does  not  interfere  in  testing  for  sugar  in 
the  urine  by  means  of  Boettger's  or  Nylander^s  tests. 

In  addition  to  being  an  important  urinary  constituent  uric  acid 
is  present  in  small  amounts  in  normal  human  blood  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  of  birds.  It  is  also  normally  present  in  the  brain,  heart,  liver, 
lungs,  pancreas,  and  spleen. 

Pathologically,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  subject  to  wide  varia- 
tions, but  the  experimental  findings  are  rather  contradictor)'.  It  maybe 
stated  with  certainty,  however,  that  in  leukemia,  because  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  nuclein  material^  the  uric  acid  output  is  increased  absolutely  as 
well  as  relatively  to  the  urea  output;  under  these  conditions  the  ratio 
between  the  uric  acid  and  urea  may  be  as  low  as  i :  9,  whereas  the  normal 
ratio,  as  we  have  seen,  is  i :  50  or  higher.  An  actual  output  of  12  grams 
of  uric  acid  per  day  has  been  reported  in  leukemia.  In  the  study  of  the 
influence  of  X-ray  on  metabolism  Edsall  and  others  have  reached  some 
interesting  conclusions*  Edsall  found  that  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is 
usually  increased  and  that  in  some  conditions,  particularly  in  leukemia, 
it  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  excretion  of  total  nitrogen,  phos- 
phates, and  other  sustances  may  also  be  considerably  increased. 

In  gout  the  kidney  is  said  to  lose  the  power  of  properly  eliminating 
uric  acid  and  it  collects  in  the  blood  in  abnormally  high  concentration. 


p 


Normal  —  1-3  mg.  uric  acid  per  100  grams  of  blood. 
Gout  —  3-6  mg.  uric  add  pei  100  grams  of  blood. 


In  gout  the  uric  acid  content  of  the  urine  is  generally  low  preceding 
an  attack  and  increases  during  the  attack.  Atophao  has  been  found 
to  increase  the  uric  acid  output  in  gout,  apparently  due  to  increased 
kidney  activity. 

The  uric  acid  content  of  the  urine  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  calculi.     The  adxninistration  of  alkali  carbonates 
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and  citrates,  or  the  feeding  of  base-forming  foods,  by  decreasing  the] 
acidity  of  the  urine  increases  its  solvent  power  for  uric  acid  andde-j 
creases  the  liability  of  formation  of  this  type  of  calculus.^ 

Experiments  on  Uric  Acid 

1.  Isolation  from  the  Urine.— ^Place  about  200  c.c  of  filtered  urine  in  |1 
beaker,  render  it  add  with  2-10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  sfiii 
thoroughly,  and  stand  the  vessel  in  a  cold  place  for  24  hours.  Examine  the  |i|-] 
mented  crystals  of  uric  add  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  ^on | 
shown  in  Fig.  151,  page  490,  and  PL  V,  opposite. 

2.  Solubility.— ^Try  the  solubility  of  pure  uric  add,  furnished  by  the  la-] 
structor,  in  water,  dilute  add  and  alkali  and  in  alcohol,  ether  and  concentnftel  ] 
sulphuric  add. 

3.  Crystalline  Form  of  Pure  Uric  Add. — ^Place  about  100  c.c.  of  water  ha  I 
small  beaker,  render  it  distinctly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  an!  ] 


Fig.  136. — Pure  Uric  Acid. 

add  a  small  amount  of  pure  uric  add,  stirring  continuously.  Cool  the  sofailiai, 
render  it  distinctly  add  with  hydrochloric  add  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cool 
place  for  crystallization.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  reproduced  in  Fig.  136. 

4.  Murexide  Test— To  a  small  amount  of  pure  uric  add  in  a  small  evaporatfng 
dish  add  2-3  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  add.  Evaporate  to  dryness  ctcniaBj 
on  a  water-bath  or  over  a  very  low  flame.  A  red  or  yellow  residue  remains  wliidi 
turns  purplish  red  after  cooling  the  dish  and  adding  a  drop  of  very  dilute  ifli- 
monimn  hydroxide.  The  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  murexide.  Ifpottt- 
simn  hydroxide  is  used  instead  of  ammonium  hydroxide  a  purplish  videt  color 
due  to  the  production  of  the  potassimn  salt  is  obtained.  The  color  disippfun 
upon  wanning ;  with  certain  related  bodies  (purine  bases)  the  color  persists 
these  conditions. 

*  Blatherwick:  Arch,  Int.  Med,,  14,  40Q,  1914. 
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and  citrates,  or  the  feeding  of  base-forming  foods,  by  decreasii 
acidity  of  the  urine  increases  its  solvent  power  for  uric  acid  ai 
creases  the  liability  of  formation  of  this  type  of  calculus.^ 

Experiments  on  Uric  Acid 

1.  Isolation  from  the  Urine. — ^Place  about  200  c.c.  of  filtered  urin 
beaker,  render  it  add  with  2-10  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  ad 
thoroughly,  and  stand  the  vessel  in  a  cold  place  for  24  hours.  Examine  tl 
mented  crystals  of  uric  add  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  witl 
shown  in  Fig.  151,  page  490,  and  PL  V,  opposite. 

2.  Solubility. — ^Try  the  solubility  of  pure  uric  add,  furnished  by  t 
structor,  in  water,  dilute  add  and  alkali  and  in  alcohol,  ether  and  concei 
sulphuric  add. 

3.  Crystalline  Form  of  Pure  Uric  Add.— Place  about  100  c.c.  of  wat 
small  beaker,  render  it  distinctly  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  soluti 


Fig.  136.— Pure  Uric  Acid. 

add  a  small  amount  of  pure  uric  add,  stirring  continuously.  Cool  the  S4 
render  it  distinctly  add  with  hydrochloric  add  and  allow  it  to  stand  in 
place  for  crystallization.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  an< 
pare  them  with  those  reproduced  in  Fig.  136. 

4.  Murexide  Test— To  a  small  amount  of  pure  uric  add  in  a  small  evap 
dish  add  2-3  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  add.  Evaporate  to  dryness  ca 
on  a  water-bath  or  over  a  very  low  flame.  A  red  or  yellow  residue  remains 
turns  purplish  red  after  cooling  the  dish  and  adding  a  drop  of  very  dihii 
monium  hydroxide.  The  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  murexide.  If 
slum  hydroxide  is  used  instead  of  ammonium  hydroxide  a  purplish  viole 
due  to  the  production  of  the  potassium  salt  is  obtained.  The  color  disa; 
upon  warming ;  with  certain  related  bodies  (purine  bases)  the  color  persists 
these  conditions. 

*  Blatherwick:  Arch.  Int.  Med.^  14,  40Q,  1914. 
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n  tills  reaction  the  uric  acid  is  oxidized  to  dmunc  aciS^nd  alloxan, 
lese  two  substances  condense  to  form  alloxantin.  This  alloxantin 
eacts  with  ammonium  hydroxide  to  form  purpuric  acid.  The  purple 
W)Ior  is  due  to  the  formation  of  ammonium  purpurak  or  murexide. 

5.  Phosphotungstic  Acid  Reaction  (Polin). — To  20  cc*  of  sattirated  sodium 
itrbonate  solution  in  a  small  beaker  add  a  small  amount  of  uric  acid.     Stir 

solution  until  the  uric  acid  has  dissolved,  then  add  i  c.c.  of  Folin's  uric 
icid  reagent  (see  Chapter  XXVII).    A  blue  color  results* 

6*  Silver  Reduction  Test  (Schiff). ^Dissolve  a  small  amount  of  pure  uric  acid 
h  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  transfer  a  drop  of  the  resulting  mixture  to  a 
Itrip  of  filter  paper  saturated  with  silver  nitrate  solution.  A  yeUowish- brown 
or  black  coloration  due  to  the  formation  of  reduced  silver  is  produced. 

It  is  claimed  that  chlorides  interfere  with  this  test* 

7.  Ganassini*s  Test* — ^Dissolve  a  small  amount  of  uric  add  in  sodium  carbon- 
ate. Precipitate  the  dissolved  uric  acid  by  means  of  zinc  chloride,  filter  off  the 
fffedpitate,  and  permit  it  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  air.  A  sky-blue  color  ^ill 
develop,  a  color  change  which  may  be  hastened  by  sunlight.  A  similar  reaction 
may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  original  precipitate  with  KaSjOi. 

8.  Infiuence  upon  Fehllng's  Solution. — Dilute  i  c.c.  of  FeMing's  solution 
with  4  c.c.  of  water  and  heat  to  boiling.  Now  add  slowly,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  1-2  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potassium  hydroxide, 
heating  after  each  addition.  From  this  experiment  what  da  you  conclude  re- 
gHrding  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  erroneous  decision  when  testing  for  sugar 
ia  the  urine  by  means  of  Fehling's  test  ? 

9.  Reduction  of  Nylander's  Reagent. — To  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  uric  acid 
i&  potassium  hydroxide  add  about  one -half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  Nylander's 
i^Uent  and  heat  to  boiling  for  a  few  moments.  Do  you  obtain  the  typical  black 
^-reaction  signifying  the  reduction  of  the  bismuth? 

NH ^CO 

CREATININE,    C  =  NH 

1 
N(CHa).CI 

Creatinine  is  the  anhydride  of  creatine  and  is  a  constituent  of  normal 
in  urine.  The  theory  that  creatinine  is  derived  from  the  creatine 
of  iiigested  muscular  tissue  as  well  as  from  the  creatine  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  organism  has  been  proven  to  be  incorrect  by  Folin, 
Hercker.  and  Wolf  and  Shaffer,  Shaffer  believes  that  creatinine  is 
tile  result  of  some  special  process  of  normal  metabolism  which  takes 
place  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  muscles,  and  further  that 
the  amount  of  such  creatinine  elimination,  expressed  in  milligrams  per 
kUopam  body  weight,  is  an  index  of  this  special  process.^    He  further 

^Ganasncii:  B0U,  soc.,  1908,  No.  i. 

'He  proposes  to  designate  as  the  "creatinine  coefficient"  the  excretion  of  creatinine- 
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states  that  the  muscular  efficiency  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the ' 
intensity  of  this  process.    Under  normal  conditions  about  1-1.25  grams  j 
of^creatinine  is  excreted  by  an  adult  man  in  24  hours,^  the  exact  amount  | 
depending  in  great  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  and  decreasing 
markedly  in  starvation.     Very  little  that  is  important  is  known  ^^ 
garding  the  excretion  of  creatinine  under  pathological  conditions*    The'^ 
creatinine  content  of  the  urine  is  said  to  be  increased  in  typhoid  fevff, 
typhus,  tetanus,  and  pneumonia,  and  to  be  decreased  in  anaemia,  chloro- 
sis, paralysis,  muscular  atrophy,  advanced  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  ^ 
and  in  leukemia  (myelogeneous,  lymphatic  and  pseudo).    An  incre 
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Fig.  J37. — Creatinine. 

of  creatinine  was  also  noted  in  diabetes,  an  increase  probably  due  to  the 
creatinine  content  of  the  meat  eaten.     The  greater  part  of  the  data, 
however,  relating  to  the  variation  of  the  creatinine  excretion  under 
pathological  conditions  are  not  of  much  value  since  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  diet  was  not  sufHciently  controlled  to  permit  the  collection 
of  reliable  data.     And  further,  until  the  advent  of  the  Folin  method 
(see  page  530)  there  was  no  accurate  method  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  creatinine.     Shaffer  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  low  excretion  of  creatinine  is  found  in  the  urine  of  a  remarkably 
large  number  of  pathological  subjects,  representing  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions, and  that  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  excretion  of  an  ab- 
normally small  amount  of  this  substance  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any 
one  disease.     A  considerable  increase  in  the  creatinine  content  of  the 
blood  has  been  observed  in  uremia.^  ^^H 

1  According  to  Shailcr  the  amount  excreted  by  strictly  normal  individuals  is  between  7 
And  II  mg.  of  cieaiinine- nitrogen  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 
*  Folin  and  Denis:  Jour.  BioL  Cfi^m.f  17,  487,  1914. 
Myers  and  Fine:  Jour,  Biol.  Ckem.^  20,  391,  1914. 
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Creatiaine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  glistening  monoclinic  prisms  (Fig, 
137,  page  410)  which  are  soluble  in  about  12  parts  of  cold  water;  they 
are  more  soluble  in  warm  water  and  in  warm  alcohoL  It  forms  salts  only 
with  strong  mineral  adds.  One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  the  compounds  of  oreatinine  is  creatinine-zinc  chloride,  (CiHTNaO)^- 
ZnCl)^  which  is  formed  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  creatinine  upon 
treatment  with  zinc  chloride  in  acid  solution.  Creatinine  has  the  power 
of  reducing  cupric  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution  and  in  this  way  may 
interfere  with  the  determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  In  the  reduction 
by  creatinine  the  blue  liquid  is  first  changed  to  a  yellow,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  brownish-red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  is  brought  about  only 
after  continuous  boiling  with  an  excess  of  the  copper  salt.  Creatinine 
does  not  reduce  alkaline  bismuth  solutions  and  therefore  does  not  inter- 
fere  with  Nylander's  and  Boettger*s  tests. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Folin  that  the  absolute  quantity  of 
creatinine  eliminated  in  the  urine  on  a  meat-free  diet  is  a  constant 
quantity  dilTerent  for  different  individuals,  but  wholly  independent  of 
quantitative  changes  in  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated. 
Shaffer  has  very  recently  confirmed  these  findings  and  has  shown  that 
the  output  of  creatinine  under  these  conditions  is  constant  from  hour 
to  hour  as  well  as  from  day  to  day.  ^H 

^1  Experiments  on  Creatinine  ^H 

^"^  I.  Preparation  of  Pure  Creatinine  from  Urine  (Folin-Benedict').— To  10      ^^ 

liters'  of  undecomposed  urine  in  a  large  precipitatiiig  jar  add  with  stirring  a  hat 
solution  of  180  grams  of  picric  acid  in  450  c.c*  of  bailing  alcohoL  Allow  to  stand 
over  night  and  syphon  off  the  supernatant  fluid.  Pour  the  residue  upon  a  large 
Buchner  funnel,  drain  with  miction,  wash  once  or  twice  with  cold  saturated  picric 
acid  and  suck  dry.  Treat  the  dry  or  nearly  dry  picrate  in  a  large  mortar  or  evap- 
orating dish  with  enough  concentrated  HCl  to  form  a  moderately  thin  paste  (about 
60  c.c.  of  acid  for  each  100  grams  of  picrate)  and  stir  the  mixture  thoroughly  with 
the  pestle  for  3-5  minutes.  Filter  with  suction  on  a  hardened  paper,  and  wash 
the  residue  twice  with  enough  water  to  cover  it,  sucking  as  nearly  dry  as  possible 
each  time*  Transfer  the  filtrate  to  a  large  flask  and  neutralize  with  an  excess  of 
solid  magnesium  oxide  (the  *'heavy"  variety  is  best).  Add  this  oxide  in  small 
portions  with  cooling  of  the  flask  under  running  water  between  the  additions. 
Neutralization  of  the  acid  will  be  indicated  by  a  bright  yellow  color  of  the  mix- 
ture, or  litmus  paper  may  be  used  to  test  it.  Filter  with  suction.  Wash  the 
residue  twice  with  water.  Inuuediately  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  the  filtrate  to  make  it  strongly  acid.  Pay  no  attention  to  any 
precipitate  that  may  form,  but  dilute  the  solution  with  about  4  voliunes  of  95  per 

^  Benedict:  Jour,  Bhi,  Chem.,  r8,  1S2,  19 14. 

FoUn:  IM.,  17,  463,  19 14. 
•  If  it  is  simply  desired  to  demoastratc  the  presence  of  creatinine,  i  liter  may  be  cm- 
played  and  the  v&rioiui  reagents  reduced  accordingly. 
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cent  alcohol.  After  15  minutes  Mter  off  the  slight  precipitate  which  fonniil 
Treat  the  final  filfa-ate  with  30-40  c,c.  of  30  per  cent  zinc  chloride.  Stir  and  kt 
stand  over  night  in  a  cool  place.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid  and  collect  the 
creatinine  zinc  chloride  on  a  Buchner  ftinnel,  wash  once  with  water,  then  tlior- 
oughly  with  50  per  cent  alcohol,  finally  with  gs  per  cent  alcohol  and  dry.  A 
nearly  white,  light  crystalline  powder  should  be  obtained.  The  yield  should  l>e 
90-95  per  cent  of  the  original  creatinine  (usually  about  r.5-1.8  grams  of  crcttimne 
zinc  chloride  per  liter  of  urine). 

Recrystailize  the  creatinine-zinc  chloride  by  treating  10  grams  with  100  ex. 
of  water  and  about  60  ex.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  heating  the  mixture  until  I 
clear  solution  is  obtained.  Add  about  4  grams  of  purified  animal  charcoal,  coa- 
tinue  boiling  for  about  a  minute,  filter  with  suction  through  a  small  Buchner 
funnel,  pouring  the  filtrate  back  on  the  filter  three  or  four  times  imtil  it  nms 
through  perfectly  colorless.  Wash  residue  with  hot  water  and  transfer  the  totil 
filtrate  to  a  beaker  and  while  hot  treat  with  a  little  strong  zinc  chloride  solutii 
(3  c.c.)  and  with  about  7  grams  of  potassium  acetate  dissolved  in  a  little  wal 
After  ten  minutes  dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  allow  to  stand  in  i 
cold  place  for  some  hours.  Filter  off  the  crystalline  product  and  examine  tmder 
microscope  (see  Fig.  124).  To  remove  the  small  amount  of  potassium  sulpliate 
which  it  contains  stir  up  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  filter,  wash  with  a  Uttie 
water  and  then  with  alcohol.  The  preparation  should  be  snow  white.  Yield, 
85-90  per  cent. 

Place  the  finely  powdered  recrystallized  creatinine  zinc  chloride  in  a  diy 
fiask  and  treat  with  seven- times  its  weight  (by  volume)  of  concentrated  aqueous 
ammonia.  Warm  slightly  and  agitate  gently  until  a  clear  solution  is  obtained, 
care  being  taken  to  drive  off  no  more  eunmonia  during  the  wanning  than  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  solution*  Stopper  the  fiask,  allow  to  cool,  place  in 
the  ice-box  for  an  hour  or  more.  Pure  creatinine  crystallizes  out.  It  may  be 
recrystallized  from  boiling  alcohol  or  concentrated  ammonia,  but  this  is  usually 
uimecessary.  The  product  is  perfectly  piu-e  and  can  be  used  as  a  standard  in 
the  quantitative  determination  of  creatine  and  creatinine.  See  chapters  on 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Urine  and  Blood. 

I-  Preparation  of  Creatine. — Creatine  may  be  prepared  from  creatinine  nac 
chloride  by  decomposition  with  calcium  hydrate,  the  process  being  one  of  hydiolj*' 
sis  (Benedict). 

One  hundred  grams  of  creatinine  zinc  chloride  are  treated  with  about  700  cC 
of  water  in  a  large  casserole  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling;  150  grams  of  pure 
powdered  calcium  hydrate  are  then  added,  with  stirring,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
gently  for  20  minutes  (with  occasioaal  stirring).  The  hot  mixture  is  then  filtered 
with  suction,  the  residue  being  washed  with  hot  water.  The  fiitmte  is  then  treated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  for  a  few  minutes  and  poured  through  a  folded  filter 
to  remove  the  zinc.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  by  the  addition  of  about  5  ex.  of  ^ci*l 
acetic  acid  and  boiled  down  rapidly  to  a  volume  of  about  200  c.c.  This  solution 
is  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  preferably  in  a  cool  place.  The  next  day  the  crys- 
tallized creatine  is  filtered  off  wth  suction,  washed  with  a  very  little  cold  water, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried.*  This  product  is  then  recrys- 
tallized by  dissolving  in  about  seven  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  and  allo^ 


*  The  filtrate  obtained  at  this  point  should  be  diluted  with  alcohol  and  treated  with 
chloride  (50  ex,  of  a  30  per  cent  solution)  for  recovery  of  the  unconverted  creatinine* 
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^|ie  solution  to  cool  slowly  and  stamd  for  some  hours.  This  product  shotiid  be  per- 
Bctly  puie  creatine.  If  necessa^  it  can  be  recrystallized  with  very  little  loss.  The 
oystaUized  product  should  be  filtered  oflf,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  and  dried 
Id  air  for  about  half  an  hour.  Thus  obtained  the  creatine  contains  water  of  cr>'stal- 
fizatioQ  which  it  loses  very  readily  upon  exposure  to  air.  To  prepare  creatine  which 
can  be  weighed  with  absolute  exactness  it  is  necessar>^  to  dehydrate  this  product  by 
heating  for  some  hours  at  about  95**, 

The  vield  in  this  process  is  about  18  grams  of  recr>'stallized  creatine,  and 
about  55  grams  of  creatinine  zinc  chloride  recovered.  Longer  boiling  ydth  lime 
does  not  bring  about  a  greater  yield,  as  after  the  20-mlnute  point  creatine  h  de- 
composed almost  exactly  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

Examine  the  cr>'stals  of  creatine  under  the  microscope  and  compare  with  illus- 
in  Chapter  XX  on  Muscular  Tissue.    For  other  creatine  tests  see  Chapter 
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Fig.  138. — C  RE  ATI  NINE-ZINC  Chloride.     {SMo%Bski.) 

J.  Nitro-prusside  Test  (Weyl),— Take  5  c.c.  of  mine  in  a  test-tube,  add  a  few 
^ps  of  sodium  nitro-pnisside  and  render  the  solutioii  alkaline  with  potassium 
Vdroxide  solution.  A  ruby-red  color  results  which  soon  turns  yellow*  See 
^aJ's  test  for  acetone,  page  465, 

4.  Nitro-prus^de -acetic  Acid  Test  (Salkowsid).— To  the  yellow  solution  ob- 
tained in  Weyl's  test  above  add  an  excess  of  acetic  add  and  apply  heat.  A  green 
^^ht  results  and  is  in  turn  displaced  by  a  blue  color.  A  precipitate  of  Prussian 
Muc  may  form. 

5.  Picric  Acid  Reaction  (Jaffe)*— Place  5  ex.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube »  add  an 
^iieous  solution  of  picric  acid  and  render  the  mixture  alkaline  with  potassium 
hydroxide  solution.  A  red  color  is  produced  whicli  turns  yellow  if  the  solution  be 
tddified.  Glucose  gives  a  similai  red  color  but  only  upon  the  application  of  heat. 
This  color  reaction  observed  when  creatinine  in  alkaline  solution  is  treated  with 

fc  add  is  the  basic  principle  of  Folin's  colorimetdc  method  for  the  quantitative 
nnination  of  creatinine  (see  page  530). 
ETHEREAL  SULPHATES 

The  most  important    of    the    ethereal    sulphates    found    in    the 
ae  are  phenoUsulphuric  acid^  p-cresol-sulphuric  acid,  indoxyl-sulphuric 
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acid,  and  skatoxyl-^sulphuric  acid.  Pyrocatechol-siilphuric  add  also 
occurs  in  traces  in  human  urine.  The  total  output  of  ethereal  sulphuric 
add  (as  SOs)  varies  ordinarily  from  o.i  gram  to  0.25  gram  for  24  houn 
and  comprises  5-15  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur.  In  health  the  ratio 
of  ethereal  sulphiuric  add  to  inorganic  sulphuric  add  is  about  1:10. 
These  ethereal  sulphuric  adds  originate  in  part  from  the  phenol,  ctcsoI, 
indole  and  skatole  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  protein  material  in 
the  intestine.  The  phenol  passes  to  the  liver  where  part  of  it  is  conju- 
gated to  form  phenol  potassium  sulphate  and  appears  in  this  form  in  the 
urine  whereas  the  indole  and  skatole  undergo  a  preliminary  oxidation  to 
form  indoxyl  and  skatoxyl  respectively  before  their  conjugation  and 
elimination. 

It  was  formerly  generally  considered  that  each  of  the  ethereal  sul- 
phuric acids  was  formed  prindpally  in  the  putrefaction  of  protein 
material  in  the  intestine  and  that  therefore  a  determination  of  the  total 
ethereal  sulphuric  add  content  of  the  urine  was  an  index  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  putrefactive  processes  were  proceeding  within  the  organism. 
FoUn,  however,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  ethereal  sulphuric  add  content  of  the  urine  did  iw/ afford 
an  index  of  the  extent  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  since  these  bodies 
arise  only  in  part  from  putrefactive  processes.  He  claims  that  the 
ethereal  sulphuric  acid  excretion  represents  a  form  of  sulphur  metabolism 
which  is  more  in  evidence  upon  a  diet  containing  a  very  small  amount  of 
protein  or  upon  a  diet  containing  absolutely  no  protein.  The  ethereal 
sulphuric  acid  content  of  the  urine  diminishes  as  the  total  sulphur  con- 
tent diminishes  but  the  percentage  decrease  is  much  less.  Therefore 
when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  total  sulphuric  add  content 
the  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  content  is  not  diminished  but  is  increasedt 
although  the  total  sulphuric  acid  content  is  diminished.  Folin's  experi- 
ments also  seem  to  show  that  the  indoxyl  sulphuric  add  (indoxyl  potas- 
sium sulphate  or  indican)  content  of  the  urine  does  not  originate  to  any 
degree  from  the  metabolism  of  protein  material  but  that  it  arises  in 
great  part  from  intestinal  putrefaction  and  that  the  excretion  of  indoxyl 
sulphuric  acid  may  alone  be  taken  as  a  rough  index  of  the  extent  of  put^^ 
factive  processes  within  the  intestine.     Indoxyl  sulphuric  add, 
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^  Folin  and  Denis:  Jow,  BM.  Chrm.,  j  j,  vm.  tui  -^ 
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2.  Obeimayer's  Test— Nearly  fill  a  test-tube  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
equal  volumes  of  Obermayer's  reagent^  and  the  urine  under  examinatioiL 
Add  2-3  c.c.  of  chloroform,  place  the  thumb  over  the  end  of  the  test-tube  and 
shake  thoroughly.    How  does  this  compare  with  Jaffe's  test  ? 

3.  Jolles'  Reaction.*— To  lo  c.c.  of  urine  add  i  c.c  of  a  5  per  cent)  alcohofic 
tiiymol  solution  and  shake.  Add  about  10  c.c.  of  fuming  HCl  contaming  5 
grams  of  ferric  chloride  per  Hter.  Shake  again  carefully  and  let  stand  for  15 
minutes.  Add  about  4  c.c.  of  chloroform  and  extract  the  pigment  by  repeated 
gentle  shaking.  The  chloroform  becomes  intensely  violet  0.0032  mg.  of  indi- 
can  can  be  detected  in  10  c.c.  of  urine.  It  is  much  the  most  delicate  test  for 
indican. 

CO.NH.CHj.COOH. 

HIPPURIC  ACID,  ' 


This  acid  occurs  normally  in  the  urine  of  both  the  carmvora  and 
herbivora  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  urine  of  the  latter.  It  is 
formed  by  a  synthesis  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  which  takes  place 
in  the  kidneys  and  elsewhere.^  The  glycocoll  comes  from  decomposi- 
tion of  protein.  The  benzoic  acid  thus  utilized  may  come  from  (i)  pr^ 
formed  benzoic  acid  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  (2)  other  aromatic  com- 
pounds of  fruits  and  vegetables;  (3)  aromatic  amino-acids  (tyrosine 
and  phenylalanine)  from  the  alimentary  tract.  The  average  excretion 
of  hippuric  acid  by  an  adult  man  for  24  hours  under  normal  conditions 
is  about  0.7  gram.  Hippuric  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  or  rhombic 
prisms  (see  Fig.  139,  p.  417)  the  particular  form  depending  upon  the 

^  Obermayer's  reagent  is  prepared  by  adding  2-4  grains  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  liter  of  con- 
centrated HCl  (sp.  gr.  1. 19). 

^  ^eit.  physiol.  Chem.^  94,  79,  1915. 

'  Kingsbury  and  Bell:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  21,  297,  1915. 
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I  rapidity  of  cr>*stalIizatioiL  Pure  hippuric  acid  metis  at  i87**C.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  for  the  isolation  of  hippuric  add  from  the 
I  urine  in  crystalline  fonn  is  that  proposed  by  Roaf  (see  below).  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  hot  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
^cther.  The  output  of  hippuric  acid  is  increased  in  diabetes  owing  prob* 
^b>ly  to  the  ingestion  oi  much  protein  and  fruit.  Plums,  prunes  and 
^cranberries  in  particular  increase  the  hippuric  add  output  considerably 
due  to  their  relatively  high  content  of  benzoic  add.  Hippuric  acid 
is  decreased  in  fevers  and  in  certain  kidney  disorders  where  the  sjTithetic 
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Fig.  139. — Hippuric  Acid. 
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activity  of  the  renal  cells  is  diminished.     It  may  be  determined  quan- 
titatively by  methods  givcJn  in  Chapter  XXVII. 


Experiments  on  Hippuhic  Acid 


I.  Separation  from  the  XIrme. — (a)  First  Method. — Render  500-1000  c,c. 
of  urine  of  the  horse  or  cow*  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime,  boil  for  a  few  moments  and 
filter  while  hot  Concentrate  the  filtrate,  over  a  burner,  to  a  smaD  volume.  Cool 
the  solution,  acidify  it  strongly  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  stand  it 
in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours.  Filter  off  the  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  which  have 
formed  and  wash  them  with  a  little  cold  water.  Remove  the  crystals  from  the 
paper,  dissolve  them  in  a  very  small  amount  of  hot  water  and  percolate  the  hot 
solution  through  thoroughly  washed  animal  charcoal,  being  careful  to  wash  out 
the  last  portion  of  the  hippuric  acid  solution  with  hot  water.    Filter,  concentrate 

'  If  uriDe  of  the  borae  or  cow  is  not  avmlable  human  urine  may  serve  the  purpose  fully 

as  weO  provided  means  are  t&keu  to  Increase  its  content  of  hippuric  acid.    This  mav  be  con* 

Dtjy  accomplished  by  ingesting   2  grams  oi  ammonium  benzoate  at  nlgot.     (See 

r  on  Metabolism.)     The  traction  of  urine  passed  in  the  morning  will  be  found  to  have 

I  coDtent  of  hippuric  add.    The  ammonium  benzoate  is  in  no  way  harmful.     In  < 

tjum  benzoate  is  not  available  sodium  benzoate  may  be  substituted* 
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the  filtrate  to  a  small  volume  and  stand  it  aside  for  ciystallizatioiL  Examine  du 
crystals  imder  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  in  Fig.  139,  page  417. 
This  method  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  Roaf  s  method  (see  below)* 

(b)  Roaf  s  Method.— Place  500  ex.  of  uiine  of  the  horse  or  cow  in  a  cu^ 
serole  or  precipitating  jar  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate^  and  7.5  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Pennit  Hit 
mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours  and  remove  the  crystals  of  hippuric  add  by  filtn* 
tion.  Purify  the  crystals  by  recrystallizatioii  according  to  the  directions  giTec 
above  under  First  Method.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  ud 
compare  them  with  those  given  in  Fig.  159,  page  417, 

If  sufficient  urine  is  not  available  to  permit  the  use  of  500  c.c.  a  smjdler  v< 
may  be  used  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible,  by  the  above  technic,  to  isolate  hi] 
add  in  crystalline  form  from  as  small  a  volume  as  25-50  ex.  of  herbivorous 
The  greater  the  amount  of  ammomum  sulphate  added  the  more  rapid  the 
lization  until  at  the  saturation  point  the  crystals  of  hippuric  add  sometimes  foi 
about  ten  minutes. 

2.  Melting-point.— Determine  the  melting-point  of  the  hippuric  acid 
pared  in  the  above  eicperiment  (see  page  403). 

3.  Solubility* — Test  the  solubility  of  hippuric  acid  in  hot  and  cold  water 
in  alcohol*  and  ether, 

4.  Formation  of  Nitro-Benzene  (Liicke's  Reaction). — To  a  little  hippuhc 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish  add  1-2  ex.  of  concentrated  HHOj  and  evaporate  to 
ness  on  a  water-bath.  Transfer  the  residue  to  a  dry  test-tube,  apply  heat, 
note  the  odor  of  the  artifidal  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (nitrobenzene). 

5.  Spiro*8  Reaction.^ — Warm  the  hippuric  add  with  acetic  anhydride,  ai 
drous  sodium  acetate  and  benzaldehyde.     After  one-half  hour  permit  the  soluti 
to  cool.    Note  the  formation  of  crystals  of  the  lactimide  of  phenylamhn 
add,  mdting-point  165-166*'.    Heat  some  of  the  crystals  with  concentrated 
hydroxide  until  ammonia  is  given  off.    Addify  and  note  the  formation  of  pi 
pyroracemic  add  (CiH|CH,.CO.COOH).     This  add  is  soluble  in  ether. 

6.  Sublimation. — Place  a  few  crystals  ol  hippuric  tLcid  in  a  dry  test-tube 
Apply  heat.  The  oystals  are  reduced  to  an  oily  fluid  which  solidifies  in  a  cry^- 
Ime  mass  upon  cooling.  When  stronger  heat  is  applied  ^e  liquid  asstmiei  1 
red  color  and  finally  yields  a  sublimate  of  benzoic  add  and  the  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

7.  Formation  of  Ferric  Salt. — Render  a  small  amount  of  a  solution  of 
purie  add  neutral  with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide.    Now  add  1-3  drop! J 
neutral  ferric  chloride  solution  and  note  the  formation  of  the  ferric  salt  of 
puric  add  as  a  cream-colored  precipitate. 

8.  Synthesis  of  Hippuric  Add.— To  some  of  the  glycocoU  prepared  in  the 
experiment  or  furnished  by  the  instructor,  add  a  little  water^  about  i  ex.  of 
chloride  and  render  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution.     Stopper  the 
and  shake  it  until  no  more  heat  is  evolved.     Now  render  strongly  aJkalinc 
potassium  hydroxide  and  shake  the  mixture  untE  no  odor  of  benzoyl  chloride  a 
detected.    Cool,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  add,  add  an  equal  volume  of  petn 
ether,  and  shake  thoroughly  to  remove  the  benzoic  add.     (Evaporate  tins  solul 
and  note  the  crystals  ol  benzoic  acid.    Compare  them  with  those  shown  in  Fig. 
page  424.)     Decant  the  ethereal  solution  into  a  porcdain  dish  and  extract 


^  I2J  grams  of  solid  ammonium  sulpbate  may  be  substituted. 
'  Spu-o:  Zeii*  phyHd.  Chem.^  28,  174,  1899. 
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nilh  ether*    The  hlppuric  acid  remaios  in  the  aqueous  solution.    Filter  it  off  and 

wash  it  with  a  small  amount  of  cold  water  while  still  on  the  filter.    Remove  it  to 

I  snuiil,  shallow  vessel^  dissolve  it  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  water  and  set  it  aside 

OT  crystallization.    Examine  the  crystals  microscopically  and  compare  them  with 

[those  in  Fi^.  139,  page  417. 

The  chemistry  of  the  synthesis  b  represented  thus: 

CHjNHi  COCl  OCNHCHjCOOH. 

1  -h 

COOH 

Giroocoll.         Benfoyl  cllloride. 


OXAUC  Acm, 

COOH 

Oxalic  add  is  a  constituent  of  normal  urine,  about  15-20  mg*  being 
diminated  in  24  hours.     It  is  present  in  the  mine  as  calcium  oxalate 
which  is  kept  in  solution  through  the  medium  of  the  acid  phosphates. 
The  origin  of  the  oxalic  acid  content  of  the  urine  is  not  well  under- 
stood.   When  ingested  it  is  eliminated,  at  least  in  part,  unchanged,  there- 
fore since  many  of  the  common  articles  of  diet,  cg.^  asparagus,  apples, 
cabbage,  grapes,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  spmach,  tomatoes,  etc.,  contain  oxalic 
add  (oxalates)  it  seems  probable  that  the  ingested  food  supplies  a  por- 
I  tion  of  the  oxalic  acid  found  in  the  urine.     There  is  also  experimental 
evidence  that  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  is  formed  within  the 
organism  in  the  course  of  protein  and  fat  metabolism.     It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  oxalic  acid  may  arise  from  an  incomplete  combustion  of 
carbohydrates,  especially  under  certain  abnormal  conditions,     Patho- 
logically,  oxalic  acid  is  found  to  be  increased  in  amount  in  diabetes 
mdlitus,  in  organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  in  various  other  conditions 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  derangement  of  the  oxidation  mechanism. 
An  abnormal  increase  of  oxalic  acid  is  termed  oxaluria,     A  considerable 
bcrease  in  the  content  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  noted  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  apparent  symptom.     Calcium  oxalate  crystallizes  in  at  least 
two  distinct  forms,  dumb-bells  and  odahtdra  (Fig.  149,  page  488). 

Experiments 

Prepftration  of  Calcium  Oxalate.— First  Method. — ^Place  200-250  ex.  of 
\  in  a  beaker,  add  5  c*c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  caldum  chloride,  make  the 
onne  dightly  add  with  acetic  add,  and  stand  the  beaker  aside  in  a  cool  place  for 
34 hours.  Examine  the  sediment  under  the  microscope  and  compare  the  crystal- 
be  forms  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  149,  page  488. 

Second  Method. — Proceed  as  above,  replacing  the  acetic  add  by  an  excess  of 
ii&moniuni  hydroxide  and  filtering  off  the  predpitate  of  phosphates. 
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imOTRAL  SULPHUR  CGMPOUITOS 


Under  this  head  may  be  classed  such  bodies  as  cystine  (see  page  75), 
chondroitin-stilphuric  add,  ox)T)roteic  acid,  alloxyproteic  add,  urofenic 
add,  methyl  mercaptan,  ethyl  sulphide,  thiocyanates  and  taurine 
derivatives.  The  sulphur  content  of  the  bodies  just  enumerated  is 
generally  termed  unoxidized  or  neutral  sulphur  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  confused  with  the  add  or  oxidized  sulphur  whidi  occurs  in  the 
inorganic  sulphuric  acid  and  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  forms.  Ordinarily 
the  neutral  sulphur  content  of  normal  human  urine  is  5-25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sulphur  content  (see  "Sulphur  Partition'*  in  chapten 
Metabolism),     The  actual  amount  excreted  may  be  0*2-0.4 


Fig.  140,— Allantlhn,  from  Cat's  Ueine. 
a  and  b,  Forms  in  which  it  cryslallized  from  the  urioc;  c,  recrystalU»cd  allantob.    (Dra^ 
fjrom  micro- photographs  furnished  by  Prof.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  of  Yale  UnivcrsityO 


per  day,  calculated  as  SOa.  Its  origin  is  mainly  endogenous.  The 
excretion  is  fairly  constant  for  any  given  indi\adual  in  spite  of  dietary 
changes.  In  tuberculosis,  cancer,  cystinuria,  etc,  the  amount  may^ 
be  relatively  or  absolutely  increased. 


NH.CH.NH 


ALLANTOIN,  OC 


CO 


NH.CO  Ntli 


Aliantoin  is  found  in  the  urine  of  practically  all  mammals  including 
man.  In  human  urine  it  occurs  in  very  small  amount  (5-15  mg.  f^ 
day)  whereas  in  the  case  of  all  other  mammals  investigated  except 
anthropoid  apes,  it  is  the  principal  end-product  of  purine  metabolism] 
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Ely  constitute  90  per  cent  or  over  of  the  total  purine  output.* 
Jlantoin  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  and  the  output  is 
acreased  by  the  feeding  of  thymus  or  pancreas  to  lower  animals. 
Vhen  pure  it  crystallizes  in  prisms  (Fig.  140,  page  420)  and  when  impure 
n  granules  and  knobs.  Pathologically,  it  has  been  found  increased  in 
liabetes  insipidus  and  in  hysteria  with  convnjlsions  (Pouchet).  Mendel 
and  Dakin^  have  shown  that  allantoin  is  optically  inactive  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  This 
phenomenon  they  believe  to  be  due  to  tautomeric  change.  Wiechowski 
h&  suggested  an  excellent  method  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  allantoin.     (See  Chapter  XXVII.) 


r 


ExPERIlfENTS 


K  Separation  from  the  IFrine.' — Meissner's  Method.— Precipitate  the  urine 
with  baryta  water.  If  eutralize  the  filtrate  carefully  with  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
filter  immediately,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  mcipient  crjrstallization.  Com- 
pletely precipitate  this  warm  fluid  with  95  per  cent  alcohol  (reserve  the  precipi- 
tite).  Decant  or  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  by  ether.  Combine  the 
ether  and  alcohol  precipitates  and  extract  with  cold  water  or  hot  alcohol  t  allan- 
toin renmins  undissolved.  Bring  the  allantoin  into  solution  in  hot  water  and 
recrystallize. 

2.  Preparation  from  Uric  Acid,  ^Dissolve  4  grams  of  uric  acid  in  100  c.c,  of 
witer  rendered  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrosride.  Cool  and  carefully  add  3 
Srtms  of  potassium  permanganate.  Filter,  immediately  addulate  the  filtrate 
with  acetic  add  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  Filter  off  the 
crystals  and  wash  them  with  water.  Save  the  wash  water  and  filtrate,  unite 
them  and  after  concentrating  to  a  small  volume  stand  away  for  crystallizatjon. 
Naw  combine  all  the  crystals  and  recrystmlUze  them  from  hot  water*  Use  these 
crystals  in  the  experiments  which  follow, 

3.  Microscopical  Examination,— Examine  the  crystals  made  in  the  last  ex- 
periment and  compare  them  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  140. 

4.  Solubility* — Test  the  solubility  of  allantoin  in  cold  and  hot  water,  cold  an() 
M  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

5.  Reaction. — Dissolve  a  crystal  in  water  and  test  the  reaction  to  litmus* 

6.  Furfural  Test  (Schiff). — Place  a  few  crystals  of  allantoin  on  a  test-tablet  or 
bi  porcelain  dish  and  add  1-2  drops  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  fur- 
tell  and  1-2  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Observe  the  formation  of 
t  yellow  color  which  turns  to  a  light  purple  if  allowed  to  stand*    This  test  is  given 

|ky  urea  but  not  by  uric  add. 

1    7,  Murexide  Test — Try  this  test  according  to  the  directions  given  on  page 

■bB.    Note  that  allantoin  fails  to  respond, 

V  8,  Reduction  of  FeMing's  Solution. — Make  this  test  in  the  usual  way  (see 

In®  444)  except  that  the  boiling  must  be  prolonged  and  excessive.    Ultimately 

^Wiechowski:  *'  Die  Purimtaffe  tind  daa  Allantoin**  in  Neubauer and  Huppert's  "Ana' 
hit  in  Bums"  Wiesbaden,  19 13. 
'Ifeodd  ajid  Dakln:  Jour.  Bid.  Chem.^  j,  155,  iqto. 
'Hie  uiine  of  the  dog  alter  thymus,  pancre^,  or  unc  acid  feeding  may  be  employed. 
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itfae  alkntoin  win  reduce  ^e  sohitioiL    Compere  wi^  ^e  result  on  uric  add, 
page  409. 

AMINO-ACIDS^ 

Certain  of  these  adds  are  always  present  in  normal  urine.  Tbe 
excretion  of  total  amino-acid  nitrogen  by  a  normal  adult  averages 
0.4-1.0  gram  per  day  or  about  2-6  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen. 
Free  amino-add  nitrogen  (see  van  Slyke  procedure,  Chapter  IV}  is 
considerably  less  than  this,  and  ordinarily  constitutes  0.5-1  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  amount  may  be  largdy  increased  in  disorden 
assodated  with  tissue  waste,  e.g.,  typhoid,  addosis,  pronounced  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  etc.    For  tests  on  amino-adds  see  Chapter  IV. 

AROMATIC  OZYACIDS 

Two  of  the  most  important  of  the  oxyadds  are  parahydroxy- 
phenyl'Ocetic  add, 

CH1.COOH, 


0 


OH 

and  parahydroxy-phenyUpropionic  acid, 

CH,.CH,.COOH. 

0 

OH 

They  are  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  protein  material  and  tyrosine 
is  an  intermediate  stage  in  their  formation.  Both  these  adds  for  the 
most  part  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  where  they  occur  normally  in 
very  small  amount.  The  content  may  be  increased  in  the  same  maimer 
as^e  phenol  content,  in  particular  by  acute  phosphorus  poisoning.  A 
fraction  of  the  total  aromatic  oxyacid  content  of  the  urine  is  in  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  add,  but  the  greater  part  is  present  in  the  form 
of  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

Homogeniisic  Acid  or  di-hydroxyphenyl-acetic  acid, 

OH 

CHj.COOH, 

OH 

^For  a  full  discussion  see  Underbill's  "The  Physiology  of  the  Amino  Adds/'  ^^ 
U niter sity  Press ^  November,  1915. 
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ler  important  oxyacid  sometimes  present  in  the  urine.  Under 
le  name  glycosuric  acid  it  was  first  isolated  from  the  urine  by  Prof, 
pn  Marshall  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  subsequently  Bau- 
ann  isolated  it  and  determined  its  chemical  constitution.  It  occurs  in 
ases  of  alcapionuria,  A  urine  containing  this  oxyacid  turns  greenish- 
^rown  from  the  surface  downward  when  treated  with  a  little  sodium 
lydioxide  or  ammonia.  If  the  solution  be  stirred  the  color  very  soon 
becomes  dark  brown  or  ev^en  black.  Homogentisic  add  reduces 
alkaline  copper  solutions  but  not  alkaline  bismuth  solutions,  Uro- 
leudc  acid  is  similar  in  its  reaction  to  homogentisic  add. 

IBydroxymandelic  Acid  or  parahydroxyphenyl-glycolic  acid, 
I 


OH 

0 


CH(OH)XOOH, 

s  been  detected  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liven 
Kynurenic  Acid  or  t-hydroxy-jS-quinoline  carboxylic  acid, 


CH  COH 

HC     C     CCOOH, 

I      II       I 
HC     C     CH 

CHN 

IS  present  in  the  urine  of  the  dog  and  has  recently  been  detected  by 
Swain  in  the  urine  of  the  coyote.  To  isolate  it  from  the  urine  proceed 
asfoUows:  Acidify  the  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion 
1:25.  From  this  add  fluid  both  the  uric  acid  and  the  kynurenic  add 
te  in  the  course  of  24-48  hours.     Filter  off  the  combined  crys- 

ic  deposit  of  the  two  adds,  dissolve  the  kynurenic  acid  in  dilute 
*Mioma  (uric  acid  is  insoluble),  and  repredpitate  it  with  hydrochloric 
add.  If  a  solution  containing  kynurenic  acid  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
*ith  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  a  reddish  residue  is 
obtained  which  becomes  first  brownish  green  and  then  emerald  green  on 
adding  ammonia  (Jaff6), 

Kynurenic  acid  may  be  quantitatively  determined  by  Capaldi's 
nietliod,^ 

COOH. 

BENZOIC  ACID,  f 

^^cktiflfUr  ^hyswkgiscke  Clumie,  13,  qi,  1897. 
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Benzoic  add  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  the  rabbit  and  dog.  It  is 
also  said  to  occur  in  human  urine  accompanying  renal  disorders.  The 
benzoic  acid  probably  originates  from  a  fermentative  decomposition  of 
the  hippuric  acid  of  the  urine.  Benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU  are  synthe- 
sized in  the  kidney  and  elsewhere^  to  form  hippuric  acid  (see  page  609). 
Certain  fruits  and  berries  contain  considerable  benzoic  acid;  e.^.,  cran- 
berries  have  been  shown  to  contain  0.06  per  cent^ 


Experiments 


1.  Solubility*— Test  the  solubility  of  benzoic  add  in  water,  alcohol^  and  ether. 

2,  CrystaUine  Fonn* — Recrystallize  some  benzoic  acid  from  hot  water,  ex- 
amine the  crystals  under  the  microscope,  and  compare  them  with  those  re* 
produced  in  Fig.  141. 


n 


\ 


V 


Fig.  141* — Benzoic  Acid. 

3p  Sublimation. — ^Place  a  little  benzoic  acid  in  a  test-tube  and  heat  over  a 
flame.  Note  the  odor  which  is  evolved  and  observe  that  the  acid  sublimes  in  the 
foi^i  of  needles. 

4.  Dissolve  a  little  sodium  benzoate  in  water  and  add  a  solution  of  neutral 
ferric  chloride.  Note  the  productioD  of  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  (salicylic 
acid  gives  a  red  dish- violet  color  under  the  same  conditions).  Add  ammonium 
hydroxide  to  some  of  the  precipitate.  It  dissolves  and  ferric  hydroxide  is  formed. 
Add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  another  portion  of  the  original  precipitate  and 
stand  the  vessel  away  over  night.    What  do  yon  observe? 

NUCLEOPROTEIN 

The  nubecula  of  normal  urine  has  been  shown  by  one  investigator 
to  consist  of  a  mucoid  containing  12.7  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  2.3 
per  cent  of  sulphur.     This  body  evidently  originates  in  the  urinary 

'  Kingsbury  and  Bell:  Jour,  BioL  Ckem.^  it»  397,  1915. 

•  Radin  [quoted  by  Blatherwick  {Arch.  Jni,  Med,^  14,  409,  1914)  from  unpublished  data]. 
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passages.  It  is  probably  slightly  soluble  in  the  urine.  Some  investiga- 
tors believe  that  the  body  forming  the  nubecula  of  normal  urine  is 
nudeoprotein  and  not  a  mucin  or  mucoid  as  stated  above.  A  discussion 
of  nudeoprotein  and  related  bodies  occurring  in  the  urine  under  patho- 
logical conditions  will  be  found  on  page  456. 

NH— CO 

I 
OXALXTRIC  ACm,  CO 

I 
NHi  COOH. 

Qzaluric  add  is  not  a  constant  constituent  of  normal  human  urine, 
and  when  found  occurs  only  in  traces  as  the  ammonium  salt.  Upon 
boQmg  ozaluric  add  it  splits  into  oxalic  add  and  urea. 

GLUCOSB 

This  sugar  occurs  in  traces  in  normal  urine.  It  is,  however,  not 
present  in  suffident  concentration  to  be  detected  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
tests  used  in  urine  analysis.  In  certain  pathological  conditions  (pp. 
440  and  546)  the  sugar  in  the  urine  is  notably  increased.  Folin  has 
recently  modified  Benedict's  sugar  test  (see  Chapter  XXIV)  so  it  may 
be  used  to  demonstrate  the  sugar  content  of  normal  urine.  ^ 

ENZYMES 

Various  types  of  enzymes  produced  within  the  organism  are  excreted 
in  both  the  feces  and  the  urine.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  pepsin^  rennin,  lipase  and  an  amylase  have  been  positivdy 
identified  in  the  urine.  The  occurrence  of  trypsin  in  the  urine,  at  least 
under  normal  conditions,  is  questioned. 

VOLATILE  FATTY  ACIDS 

Acetic,  butyric,  and  formic  adds  have  been  found  under  normal 
omditions  in  the  urine  of  man  and  of  certain  carnivora  as  well  as  in'^the 
nrine  of  herbivora.  Normally  they  arise  prindpally  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  carbohydrates  and  the  putrefaction  of  proteins.  The  acids  con- 
tainmg  the  fewest  carbon  atoms  (formic  and  acetic)  are  found  to  be 
present  in  larger  percentage  than  those  which  contain  a  larger  number  of 
such  atoms.  The  volatile  fatty  adds  occur  in  normal  urine  in  traces, 
the  total  output  for  24  hours  according  to  older  investigators  varying 
from  0.008  gram  to  0.05  gram. 

Pathologically,  the  excretion  of  volatile  fatty  acids  is  increased  in 

^FoUn:  Jour.  Bid,  Chem.,  22,  327,  1915.^ 
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diabetes,  fevers,  and  in  certain  hepatic  diseases  in  which  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver  is  seriously  affected.  Under  other  pathological  conditions 
the  output  may  be  diminished.  These  variations,  however,  in  the 
excretion  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  possess  very  little  diagnostic 
value. 

CH, 

PARALACTIC  ACID,   CH(OH) 

COOH. 

Paralactic  acid  is  supposed  to  pass  into  the  urine  when  the  supply 
of  oxygen  in  the  organism  is  diminished  through  any  cause,  e.g.,  in 
eclampsia,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  carbon-monoxide  poisoning, 
acute  phosphorus  poisoning,  or  epileptic  attacks.  This  acid  has  also 
been  found  in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons  following  the  physical  exerdse 
incident  to  prolonged  marching.  Paralactic  add  has  been  detected  in 
the  urine  of  birds  after  the  removal  of  the  liver.  Underbill  reports  the 
occurrence  of  this  add  in  the  urine  of  a  case  of  pemidous  vomiting  of 
pregnancy. 

CH,.CO.NH.CH,.COOH. 

PHBNACBTURIC  ACID,  ' 

Phenaceturic  add  occurs  prindpally  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals.  It  may  be  isolated  from  the  urine  of  the  dog  after  feeding 
phenylacetic  acid.^  It  is  produced  in  the  organism  through  the  synthesb 
of  glycocoU  and  phenylacetic  add.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  occurs  in  normal 
human  urine  even  after  the  ingestion  of  phenylacetic  add.  It  may  be 
decomposed  into  its  component  parts  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  The  crystalline  form  of  phenaceturic  add  (small  rhombic  plates 
with  rounded  angles)  resembles  one  form  of  uric  add  crystal. 

HC=C-CH=CHCOOH 

I      I 

UROCANIC  ACID,  HN    N 

CH 

This  add  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs,  but  not  in  human 
urine.  It  is  imidazolyl-acrylic  acid.  Hunter*  found  it  among  the 
pancreatic  digestion  products  of  casein.  It  crystallizes  as  sickle-shaped 
crystals. 

^  Sherwin:  Dissertation,  TUbingen,  191 5. 
•  Hunter:  Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  11,  537,  1913. 
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PHOSPHORIZED  COMPOUMlS 

Phosphorus  in  organic  combination  has  been  found  in  the  urine 
in  such  bodies  as  glycerophosphoric  acid,  which  may  arise  from  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin,  and  phosphocarnic  acid*  It  is  claimed  that 
on  the  average  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  elimination 
is  in  organic  combination. 

PIGMENTS 

There  are  at  least  three  pigments  normally  present  in  human  urine* 
These  pigments  are  urochrome,  urobilin^  and  uroerythrin, 

A.  UROCHROME 

This  is  the  principal  pigment  of  normal  urine  and  imparts  the  char- 
acteristic yellow  color  to  that  fluid.  It  is  apparently  closely  related  to 
its  assodated  pigment  urobilin  since  the  latter  may  be  readily  converted 
into  urochrome  through  evaporation  of  its  aqueous-ether  solution.  Uro- 
chrome  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brown,  amorphous  powder 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  95  per  cent  alcohol.  It  is  less 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  acetone,  amyl  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  and 
insoluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and  ether.  Urochrome  is  said  to  be  a 
nitrogenous  body  (4.2  per  cent  nitrogen),  free  from  iron.  Urochrome 
is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  yellow  pigment,  lactochromt,  of 
milk  whey*  ^  The  chromogen  of  urochrome,  i,€. ,  urockromogen  is  present 
in  the  urine  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Its  presence  is  said  to  be  of 
prognostic  value  (see  page  481). 

B*  UROBILIN 

Urobilin,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  the  principal  pig- 
ment of  urine,  in  reality  contributes  little  toward  the  pigmentation  of 
this  fluid.  It  is  claimed  that  no  urobilin  is  present  in  freshly  voided  nor- 
mal urine  but  that  its  precursor,  a  chromogen  called  urobilinogen^  is 
present  and  gives  rise  to  urobilin  upon  decomposition  tiirough  the  in- 
fluence of  light.  It  is  claimed  by  some  investigators  that  there  are 
various  forms  of  urobilin,  e,g.^  normal,  febrile,  physiological,  and  patho- 
logical. Urobilin  is  said  to  be  very  similar  to,  if  not  absolutely  identical 
with,  hydrobilirubin  (see  page  226). 

Urobilin  may  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous  powder  which  varies 
in  color  from  brown  to  reddish-brown,  red  and  reddish-yellow,  depend- 
ing upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ethyl 
alcohol,  amyl  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
acetic  ether,  and  in  water.    Its  solutions  show  characteristic  absorption 

*  Palmer  and  CooHdge:  Jour.  Bid,  Ckem.f  17,  251,  igi^. 
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bands  (see  Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  II).  Under  normal  conditioDS 
urobilin  is  derived  from  the  bile  pigments  in  the  intestine. 

Urobilin  is  increased  in  most  acute  infectious  diseases  such  as  erf- 
sipdas,  malaria,  pneumonia^  and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  also  increased  in 
appendicitis,  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  catarrhal  icterus^  pernicious  anemia^ 
in  cases  of  posioning  by  antifebrin,  antipyrin,  pyridin,  and  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  quite  commonly  after  salvarsan  injections.  In 
general  it  is  usually  increased  when  blood  destruction  is  excessive  and 
in  disturbances  of  the  liver.  It  is  markedly  decreased  in  phosphorus 
pK)isoning. 

In  liver  disease,  of  any  type,  urobilinogen  occurs  in  the  urine.  Its 
detection  is  the  basis  of  a  specific  test  for  functional  liver  incapacUj, 

:     EXPERIMEWTS 

I.  Ammoniacal-zinc  Chloride  Test— Render  some  of  ^e  mine  nmmmriifal 
by  ^e  addition  of  ammanhim  hydroxide,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  a  rfMXt 
time  filter  off  ^e  precipitate  of  phosphates  and  add  a  few  drops  of  zinc  cUodde 
solution  to  ^e  filtrate.  Observe  ^e  production  of  a  greenish  fluoresceoce. 
Examine  ^e  fluid  by  means  of  flie  spectroscope  and  note  flie  absorptioii  bod 
which  occupies  much  flie  same  positioa  as  flie  absorption  band  of  niobiltninadd 
sohition  (see  Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  II). 

a.  Ether-absolute  Alcohol  Test.— Mix  urine  and  pure  eflier  in  equal  v^tam 
and  shake  gently  in  a  separatory  funneL  Separate  tite  eflier  extract,  evapoiatB  it 
to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  2-3  cc  of  absolute  alcohoL  Note  At 
greenish  fluorescence.  Examine  flie  sohition  spectroscopicaUy  and  observe  At 
characteristic  absorption  band  (see  Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  II). 

3.  Ring  Test— Acidify  25  cc.  of  urine  wifli  2-3  drops  of  concentrated  Iqfdio- 
chloric  add,  add  5  cc.  of  dilorof  orm  and  shake  the  mixture.  Separate  flie  chkco- 
f onn,  place  it  in  a  test-tube,  and  add  carefully  3-5  cc.  of  an  alcoholic  s<^iitioii  rf 
zmc  acetate.  Observe  the  formation  of  a  green  ring  at  flie  zone  of  contact  of  Am 
two  fluids.    If  the  tube  is  shaken  a  fluorescence  may  be  observed. 

4.  Spectroscopic  Examination. — Acidify  the  urine  with  hydrodiloric  add  uxl 
allow  it  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments.  By  this  means  if  any 
urobilinogen  is  present  it  will  be  transformed  into  urobilin.  The  \uine  may  now  be 
examined  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  If  urobilin  is  present  in  the  fluid  the  ditf- 
acteristic  absorption  band  lying  between  b  and  F  will  be  observed  (see  AbsoiptioB 
Spectra,  Plate  II).  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  dilute  the  urine  with  water  betot 
a  distinct  absorption  band  is  observed.  This  test  may  be  modified  by  addifying 
10  CO.  of  urine  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaking  it  gently  with  5  cc.  of  amyl 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  when  examined  spectroscopicaUy  will  show  the 
characteristic  urobilin  absorption  band.  (Note  the  spectroscopic  examinatson  in 
experiment  (i)  above.) 

5.  Iodine  Test  (Gerliardt).— To  20  cc.  of  urine  add  3-5  cc  of  chlowfonn 
and  shake  well.    Separate  the  chloroform  extract  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  01  • 
iodine  solution  (I  in  KI).    Render  the  mixture  alkaline  with  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  hydroxide  and  note  the  production  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  odor. 
The  solution  ordinarily  exhibits  a  greenish  fluorescence. 


The  adds  formed  during  the  process  of  protein  destruction  within 
le  body  have  an  influence  upon  the  excretion  of  ammonia  similar  to 
kat  exerted  by  acids  which  have  been  administered.  Therefore  a 
thological  increase  in  the  output  of  ammonia  is  observed  in  such 
iseases  as  are  accompanied  by  an  increased  and  imperfect  protein 
letabolism,  and  especially  in  diabetes,  in  which  disease  acetoacetic 
rid  and  P-hydroxybutyric  acid  are  found  in  the  urine  in  combination 
fith  the  ammonia* 

Folin  claims  that  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  extent  of  protein 
letabolism^  as  measured  by  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  is  frequently 
tccompanied  by  a  decreased  elimination  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia 
Umination  is  therefore  probably  determined  by  other  factors  than  the 
otal  protein  cataboHsm  as  such.  Furthermore,  he  believes  that  a 
ecided  decrease  in  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  is  always  accompanied 
ly  a  rdative  increase  in  the  ammonia-nitrogen,  provided  the  food  is  of  a 
jiaracter  >aelding  an  alkaline  ash. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  ammonia  must  be  made  upon 
the  fresh  urine,  since  upon  standing  the  normal  urine  will  undergo  am- 
inoniacal  fermentation  (see  page  390). 
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Experiments 
(See  Experiment  2  under  Phosphates,  page  436,) 

Sulphates 


Sulphur  in  combination  is  excreted  in  two  forms  in  the  urine:  first, 
Uunoxidizedf  loosely  combined  or  neutral  sulphur,  and  second,  as  oxidized 
or  acid  sulphur.  The  unoxidized  or  neutral  sulphur  is  excreted  mainly 
,is  a  constituent  of  such  bodies  as  cystine,  cysteine,  taurine,  hydrogen 
lulphide,  ethyl  sulphide,  thiocyanates,  sulphonic  acids,  oxyproteic  acid, 
illaxyproteic  acid,  and  uroferric  acid.  The  amount  of  neutral  sulphur 
Tdiminated  is  in  great  measure  independent  of  the  extent  of  protein 
decomposition  or  of  the  total  sulphur  excretion.  In  this  characteristic 
k  h  somewhat  similar  to  the  excretion  of  creatinine.  The  oxidized 
mlphur  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  principally  as  salts  of 
fodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium;  a  relatively  small  amount 
Iccurs  in  the  form  of  ethereal  sulphuric  add,  i.^.,  sulphuric  acid  in  com- 
ibatiOQ  with  such  aromatic  bodies  as  phenol,  indole,  skatole,  cresol, 
yrocatechol,  and  hydroquinol  Sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with 
la,  K,  Ca  or  Mg  is  sometimes  termed  inorganic  or  preformed  sulphuric 
id,  whereas  the  ethereal  sulphuric  add  is  sometimes  called  conjugate 
ilpkuric  acid.    The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  in  the 
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struction  of  leucocytes.  A  well-marked  increase  accompanies  leukemia. 
Edsall  and  others  have  shown  that  the  output  of  purine  bases  by  the 
urine  is  increased  as  a  result  of  X-ray  treatment  The  purine  baseg 
form  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  purine  excretion  in  the  case  of 
the  monkey,  sheep  and  goat  than  in  man. 

Experiment 

z.  Formation  of  the  Silver  Salts.— Add  an  excess  of  magnesia  mixture'  to 
35  C.C.  of  ttxine.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  and  add  ammoniacal  silver  aofadioB' 
to  the  filtrate.  A  precipitate  composed  of  tite  sihrer  salts  of  the  vazioiis  podoe 
bases  is  produced.  The  purine  bases  may  be  determined  quantitatively  by  metfli 
of  Krttger  and  Schmidt's  method  (see  pa|;e  537),  or  Welker's  me^od  (see  pigi 
539)* 

2.  Inorganic  Physiological  Constituents 
Ammonia 

Next  to  urea,  ammonia  is  the  most  important  of  the  nitrogenous 
end-products  of  protein  metabolism.  Ordinarily  about  2.5-4.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  eliminated  as  ammonia  and 
on  the  average  this  would  be  about  0.7  gram  per  day.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  ammonia  is  present  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  the 
chloride^  phosphate,  or  sulphate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  combina- 
tions of  this  sort  are  not  oxidized  in  the  organism  to  form  urea,  but  are 
excreted  as  such.  This  explains  the  increase  in  the  output  as  ammonia 
which  follows  the  administration  of.  the  ammonium  salts  of  the  mineral 
acids  or  of  the  acids  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ammonian 
acetate  and  many  other  ammonium  salts  of  certain  organic  acids  are 
administered  no  increase  in  the  output  of  ammonia  occurs  since  the  salt 
is  oxidized  and  its  nitrogen  ultimately  appears  in  the  urine  as  urea. 
Acid-forming  foods  (see  page  603)  also  increase  the  ammonia  ou^ut, 
whereas  the  administration  of  alkalies  or  of  base-forming  foods  decreases 
the  excretion  of  ammonia. 

Experiments^  indicate  that  the  nitrogen  in  food  protein  may  in 
part  be  replaced  by  ammonium  salts. 

Copious  water  drinking  increases  the  ammonia  output.  This  fact 
has  been  interpreted  as  indicating  a  stimulation  of  the  gastric  secretion.* 

*  Magnesia  mixture  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  175  grams  of  MgSOi  ig<l 
350  grams  of  NH4CI  in  1400  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Add  700  grams  of  concentrated  NBr 
OH,  mix  very  thoroughly  and  preserve  the  mixture  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

*  Ammoniacal  silver  solution  may  be  prepared  according  to  directions  given  on  pace  617* 
*Grafe  and  Schl&pfer:  Zeil,  physid,  chem,,  77,  z,  191 3,  experiments  by  AbdertuTdeA  u> 

same  journal. 

^  Wills  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  158,  19x4. 


The  adds  formed  during  the  process  of  protein  destruction  withio 
le  body  have  an  influence  upon  the  excretion  of  ammonia  similar  to 
lat  exerted  by  acids  which  have  been  administered.  Therefore  a 
athological  increase  in  the  output  of  ammonia  is  observed  in  such 
iseases  as  are  accompanied  by  an  increased  and  imperfect  protein 
metabolism,  and  especially  in  diabetes,  in  which  disease  acetoacetic 
rid  and  0-hydroxybut>Tic  add  are  found  in  the  urine  in  combination 
rith  the  ammonia. 

Folin  claims  that  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  extent  of  protein 
ictabolism,  as  measured  by  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  is  frequently 
ccompanied  by  a  decreased  elimination  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia 
liminatton  is  therefore  probably  determined  by  other  factors  than  the 
Dtal  protdn  catabolism  as  such,  Furthermore,  he  believes  that  a 
lectded  decrease  in  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  is  always  accompanied 
)y  a  relative  increase  in  the  ammonia-nitrogen,  provided  the  food  is  of  a 
jcharacter  3delding  an  alkaline  ash. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  ammonia  must  be  made  upon 
Ihe  fresh  urine,  since  upon  standing  the  normal  urine  will  undergo  am- 
pumiacal  fermentation  (see  page  390). 

Experiments 
(See  Experiment  2  under  Phosphates,  page  436.) 

Sulphates 

Sulphur  in  combination  is  excreted  in  two  forms  in  the  urine:  first, 
%sunoxidizedj  loosely  combined  or  neutral  sulphur ,  and  second,  as  oxidized 
Of  acid  sulphur.  The  unoxidized  or  neuiral  sulphur  is  excreted  mainly 
as  a  constituent  of  such  bodies  as  cystine,  cysteine,  taurine,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  ethyl  sulphide,  thiocyanates,  sulphonic  acids,  oxyproteic  acid» 
illoxyproteic  add,  and  uroferric  acid*  The  amount  of  neuiral  sulphur 
eliminated  is  in  great  measure  independent  of  the  extent  of  protein 
decomposition  or  of  the  total  sulphur  excretion.  In  this  characteristic 
it  b  somewhat  similar  to  the  excretion  of  creatinine*  The  oxidized 
Bulphur  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  prindpally  as  salts  of 
lodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium;  a  relatively  small  amount 
►ccurs  in  the  form  of  eihereal  sulphuric  acid,  i.e.,  sulphuric  acid  in  com- 
lination  with  such  aromatic  bodies  as  phenol,  indole,  skatole,  cresol, 
yrocatechol,  and  hydroquinoL  Sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with 
fa,  K,  Ca  or  Mg  is  sometimes  termed  inorganic  or  preformed  sulphuric 
tid^  whereas  the  ethereal  sulphuric  add  is  sometimes  called  cotijugale 
ulpkuric  acid.    The  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  eliminated  in  the 
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oxidized  form,  but  the  absolute  percentage  of  sulphur  excreted  as  the 
preformed,  ethereal  or  loosely  combined  type  depends  upon  the  total 
quantity  of  sulphur  present;  i.e.y  there  is  no  definite  ratio  between 
the  three  forms  of  sulphur  which  will  apply  under  all  conditions.  The 
preformed  sulphuric  acid  may  be  precipitated  directly  from  addified 
urine  with  BaCls,  whereas  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  must  undergo  t 
preliminary  boiling  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid  before  it  can  be 
so  precipitated. 

The  sulphuric  acid  excreted  in  the  urine  arises  principally  from 
the  oxidation  of  protein  material  within  the  body;  a  relatively  small 
amount  is  due  to  ingested  sulphates.    Under  normal  conditions  about 
2.5  grams  of  sulphuric  add  (SOa)  are  eliminated  daily,  about  75-95  per 
cent  of  this  being  in  the  form  of  sulphates.    About  90  per  cent  of  this 
sulphate  excretion  is  in  the  form  of  inorganic  sulphate  and  10  per  cent  as 
ethereal  sulphates.     Since  the  sulphuric  add  content  of  the  .urine  has, 
for  the  most  part,  a  protein  origin  and  since  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  of  the  protein  molecule  is  nitrogen,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  fairly  definite  ratio  might  exist  between  the  excretion 
of  these  two  elements.    However,  when  we  appreciate  that  the  per- 
centage content  of  N  and  S  present  in  different  proteins  is  subject  to 
rather  wide  variations,  the  fixing  of  a  ratio  which  will  express  the  exact 
relation  existing  between  these  two  elements  as  they  appear  in  the  urine 
as  end-products  of  protein  metabolism  is  practically  impossible.    It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  ratio  5 :  i  expresses  this  relation  in  a  general   ' 
way. 

Pathologically,  the  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  urine  is  in- 
creased in  acute  fevers  and  in  all  other  diseases  marked  by  a  stimulated 
metabolism,  whereas  a  decrease  in  the  sulphuric  add  excretion  is  ob- 
served in  those  diseases  which  are  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  appetite 
and  a  diminished  metabolic  activity. 

Experiments 

z.  Detection  of  Inorganic  Sulphuric  Add. — ^Place  about  xo  cc.  of  urine  In  t 
test-tube,  addify  with  acetic  acid  and  add  some  barium  chloride  sohitioiL  A 
white  predpitate  of  barium  sulphate  forms. 

a.  Detection  of  Ethereal  Sulphuric  Add.— Filter  oflf  ^e  barium  su^hali 
precipitate  formed  in  the  above  experiment,  add  z  cc  of  hjrdrocfaloric  add  and  a 
little  barium  chloride  solution  to  the  filtrate  and  heat  ^e  mixture  to  boilhig  for 
z-a  minutes.  Note  the  appearance  of  a  turbidity  due  to  ^e  presence  of  sul- 
phuric add  which  has  been  separated  from  the  e^ereal  sulphatea  and  has  com- 
bined with  the  barium  of  the  BaCls  to  form  BaSOi* 

3.  Detection  of  Unoxidized  or  Neutral  Sulphur.— Place  about  10  cc  <tf  Qdni 
in  a  test-tube,  introduce  a  small  piece  of  2inc,  add  msfBdent  hydrochloric  add 
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to  cause  a  gentle  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  tuhe  place  a 
filter  paper  saturated  with  lead  acetate  solution.  In  a  short  time  the  portion  of 
the  paper  in  contact  with  the  vapors  witiiin  the  test-tube  becomes  blackened  due 
to  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide.  The  nascent  hydrogen  has  reacted  with  the 
loosely  combined  or  neutral  sulphur  to  foim  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  this  gas  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  lead  acetate  paper  has  caused  the  production  of  the  black 
lead  sulphide*  Sulphur  in  the  form  of  inorganic  or  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  respond  to  this  test« 

4.  Calcium  Sulphate  Crystals. — ^Place  10  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  add  lO 
drops  of  calctimi  chloride  solution  and  allow  the  tube  to  stand  until  crystals  form. 
Examine  the  calcium  sulphate  crystals  under 
the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those 
shown  in  Fig.  142. 


k 


Chlorides 


Fig, 


142,— Calchjh     Sulphate. 
(Hemd  &nd  Weil,) 


Next  to  urea,  the  chlorides  consti- 
tute the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the 
urine.  The  principal  chlorides  found 
in  the  urine  are  those  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, ammonium,  and  magnesium^  with 
sodium  chloride  predominating.     The 

excretion  of  chloride  is  dependent,  in  great  part,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
diet,  but  on  the  average,  the  daily  output  is  about  10-15  grams,  expressed 
as  sodium  chloride.  Copious  water  drinking  increases  the  output  of 
chlorides  considerably.  Because  of  their  solubility,  chlorides  are  never 
found  in  the  urinary  sediment. 

Since  the  amount  of  chlorides  excreted  in  the  urine  is  due  primarily 
to  the  chloride  content  of  the  food  ingested,  it  follows  that  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  ingested  chloride  will  likewise  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
chloride  content  of  the  urine.  In  cases  of  actual  fasting  the  chloride 
content  of  the  urine  may  be  decreased  to  a  slight  trace  which  is  derived 
from  the  body  fluids  and  tissues.  Under  these  conditions,  however, 
an  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  fasting  subject  will  show  the  per- 
centage of  chlorides  in  this  fluid  to  be  approximately  normal.  This 
forms  a  very  striking  example  of  the  care  nature  takes  to  maintain  the 
normal  composition  of  the  blood.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the 
body  to  maintain  this  equilibrium,  however,  and  if  the  fasting  organism 
be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  diuretics  for  a  time,  a  point  is  reached 
where  the  normal  composition  of  the  blood  can  no  longer  be  maintained 
and  a  gradual  decrease  in  its  chloride  content  occurs  which  finally  resiilts 
in  death.  Death  is  supposed  to  result  not  so  much  because  of  a  lack  of 
chlorine  as  from  a  deficiency  of  sodium.  This  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
potassium  chloride,  for  instance,  cannot  replace  the  sodium  chloride 
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of  the  blood  when  the  latter  is  decreased  in  the  manner  above  state! 
When  this  substitution  is  attempted  the  potassium  salt  is  excreted  it 
once  in  the  urine,  and  death  follows  as  above  indicated. 

Pathologically  the  excretion  of  chlorides  may  be  decreased  in  some 
fevers,  chronic  nephritis,  croupous  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  certain  stcna- 
ach  disorders,  and  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Any  condition  «> 
companied  by  the  formation  of  an  exudate  (e.g.,  pneumonia)  will  came 
a  diminished  chloride  output.  In  convalescence  and  with  resolutioa 
of  the  exudate  the  chloride  excretion  rises  again. 

Experiment 

Detection  of  Chlorides  in  Urine.— Place  about  5  cc  of  urine  in  a  tast-tobib 
render  it  add  with  nitric  add  and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  sohition  of  silver  nitmte. 
A  white  predpitate,  due  to  the  formation  of  silver  chloride,  is  produced.  TUi 
predpitate  is  soluble  in  anunoninni  hydroxide. 

Phosphates 

Phosphoric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  in  two  general  forms:  First, 
that  in  combination  with  the  alkali  metals,  sodium  and  potassium, 
and  the  radical  ammonium;  second,  that  in  combination  with  the 
alkaline  earth  metals,  calcium  and  magnesium.  Phosphates  formed 
through  a  union  of  phosphoric  add  with  the  alkali  metals  are  termed  \ 
alkaline  phosphates,  or  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals,  whereas  jkfXr  ] 
phates  formed  through  a  union  of  phosphoric  acid  with  the  alkafine 
earth  metals  are  termed  earthy  phosphates  or  phosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earth  metals. 

Three  series  of  salts  are  formed  by  phosphoric  acid:  Nomd, 
M1PO4,*  mono-hydrogen,  M2HPO4,  and  di-kydrogen,  MHjPOi.  The  di- 
hydrogen  satts  are  acid  in  reaction,  and  it  is  claimed  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  phosphate  content  of  the  urine  is  in  the  form  of  thi 
type  of  salt,  and  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
presence  of  sodium  di-hydrogen  phosphate  (see  page  389).  Henderson* 
maintains  that  ''determinations  of  hydrogen  ionization  in  urine  and  its 
behavior  toward  indicators  both  support  the  view  that  in  urine  there 
exists  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  di-hydrogen  phosphates  of  sodium, 
ammonium  and  other  bases.'* 

In  bones  the  phosphates  occur  principally  in  the  form  of  the  normal 
salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  The  mono-hydrogen  salts  as  a  dasB 
are  alkaline  in  reaction  to  litmus,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  di-sodiom 

^  M  may  be  occupied  by  any  of  the  alkali  metab  or  alkaline  earth  metals. 
*  Henderson:  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  15,  257,  1906. 
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sn  phosphate,  NaiHPOi,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva  is  due. 

The  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  extremely  variable,  but  on  the 
average  the  total  output  for  24  hours  is  about  2.5  grams,  expressed 
as  PaOs.  Ordinarily  the  total  output  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  phosphates 
and  is  distributed  between  alkaline  phosphates  and  earthy  phosphates 
approximately  in  the  ratio  2:1,  The  organic  phosphorus  of  the  urine 
constitutes  only  1-4  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  content.  The 
greater  part  of  this  phosphoric  acid  arises  from  the  ingested  food,  either 
from  the  preformed  phosphates  or  more  especially  from  the  phosphorus 
in  organic  combination  such  as  we  find  it  in  pkespho-proteins,  nucleo- 
proteins  and  lecithins;  the  phosphorus-containing  tissues  of  the  body 
also  contribute  to  the  total  output  of  this  element.  Alkaline  phosphates 
ingested  with  the  food  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  phosphoric  acid 
content  of  the  urine  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  earthy  phosphates  so 
ingested.  This  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
earthy  phosphates,  under  certain  conditions,  may  be  precipitated  in  the 
intestine  and  excreted  in  the  feces;  this  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  the 
case  of  herbivorous  animals.  Since  the  extent  to  which  the  phosphates 
are  absorbed  in  the  intestine  depends  upon  the  form  in  which  they  are 
pfesent  in  the  food,  under  ordinary  conditions,  there  can  be  no  absolute 
relationship  between  the  urinary  output  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 
If  the  diet  is  constant,  however,  from  day  to  day,  thus  allowing  of  the 
preparation  of  both  a  nitrogen  and  a  phosphorus  balance,^  a  definite 
ratio  may  be  established.  In  experiments  upon  dogs  which  were  fed 
an  exclusive  meat  diet,  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phosphorus,  in  the  urine 
and  feces,  was  found  to  be  8.1 :  r. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  investigation  that  the  ingestion 
of  inorganic  phosphorus  compounds  may  give  rise  to  organic  phosphorus 
compounds  such  as  lecithin,  phosphatides,  nucleoproteins  and  phospho- 
proteins.  This  is  an  instance  of  an  organic  substance  synthesized  from 
an  inorganic  substance.  The  experiments  have  been  made  principally 
on  ducks^  and  hens.' 

Pathologically  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  add  is  increased  in  such 
diseases  of  the  bones  as  diffuse  periostosis,  osteomalacia,  and  rickets; 
according  to  some  investigators,  in  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  diseases  which  are  ac- 
compained  by  an  extensive  decomposition  of  nervous  tissue,  and  after 

*  Id  metabolism  expcrimetits,  a  statement  sbomog  the  relation  existing  between  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  food  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  urine  and  feces  on  the  otber. 
for  a  definite  period,  is  termed  a  niirogen  balance  or  &  '^balance  ol  ti^  income  and  outgo  ot 
nitrogen'*  (see  chapter  on  Metabolism,  p.  615), 

*  Fin^erling:  Biochtm,  Zeit.j  $S^  448,  1912. 

*  McCoUum  and  Ualpin:  Jaur.  BioL  Ckem.^  ii|  47  (Proceedings) p  191a. 
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sleep  induced  by  potassium  bromide  or  chloral  hydrate  (Mendel).  It 
is  also  increased  after  copious  water  drinking.  A  decrease  in  the 
excretion  of  phosphates  is  at  times  noted  in  febiile  affections,  such  as 
the  acute  infectious  diseases,  in  pregnancy,  in  the  period  during  which 
the  fetal  bones  are  forming,  and  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  because  of 
non-elimination. 

The  so-called  '^phosphaturias''  many  times  represent  decreased 
acidity  and  not  increased  phosphate  content  of  the  urine.  Such  con* 
ditions  are,  however,  significant  as  indicating  a  possible  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  phosphatic  calculi. 


Experiments 

I.  Fonnatioii  of  'Triple  Phosphate."— Place  some  urine  in  a  beaker,  render  | 
it  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  add  a  small  amount  of  magnesium  sol* 


^ 


Fig.  143. — ** Triple  Phosphate/'     (Ogden,) 

phate  solution  and  allow  the  beaker  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  over  night,  Crystiii 
of  ammonium  magaeslum  phosphate,  **tnple  phosphate,"  form  under  these  con* 
ditions*  Examine  the  crystalline  sediment  under  the  microscope  and  comptft 
the  forms  of  the  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  143,  above. 

2.  Ammoniacal  Fermentation.^Stand  some  urine  aside  in  a  beaker  for 
several  days.  Ammoniacal  fermentation  wiU  develop  and  '^triple  phosphate" 
crjrstals  will  fonn. 

(a)  Examine  the  sediment  under  the  microscope  and  compare  the  cryslil^ 
with  those  shown  in  Fig*  143. 

(b)  Hold  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  near  tbi 
surface  of  the  urine.     Note  the  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride. 

(c)  Insert  a  strip  of  red  litmus  paper  in  the  urine.  Permit  the  paper  to  drj. 
Note  the  gradual  restoration  of  red  color,  due  to  volatilization  of  ammootA 
(volatile  alkali).    Run  a  control  test  using  0.5  per  cent  NajCOj  (fixed  alkaH) 

3.  Detection  of  Earthy  Phosphates. — Place  10  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  and 
render  it  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide*  Warm  the  mixture  and  note  the 
separation  of  a  precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates. 
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4*  Detection  of  Alkalme  Phosphates.— Filter  off  the  earthy  phosphates  as 
fanned  in  the  last  experiment,  and  add  a  small  amount  of  magnesia  mixture  (see 
pa^e  625)  to  the  filtrate.  Now  warm  the  mixture  and  observe  the  formation  of  a 
white  precipitate  due  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates.  Note  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  precipitates  of  the  two  forms  of  phosphates  from  this  same  vol- 
ume of  urine.  Which  form  of  phosphates  was  present  in  the  larger  amount, 
earthy  or  alkaline? 

5,  Influence  upon  Fehling*s  Solution. — ^Place  2  ex.  of  FeMing's  solution  in  a 
test-tube^  dilute  it  with  4  volumes  of  water  and  heat  to  boiUng.  Add  a  solution 
of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  IfaH3p04,  a  small  amount  at  a  time,  and  heat 
after  each  addition.  What  do  you  observe?  What  does  tins  observation  force 
you  to  conclude  regarding  the  interference  of  phosphates  In  the  testing  of  dia- 
betic urine  by  means  of  FehUng's  test? 

Sodiiun  and  Potassium 


The  elements  sodium  and  potassium  are  always  present  in  the  urine. 
Usually  they  are  combined  with  such  acidic  radicals  as  CI  ,  C0«,  SO4 
and  PO4.  The  amount  of  potassium,  expressed  as  KiO,  excreted  in 
24  hours  by  an  adult,  subsisting  upon  a  mixed  diet,  is  on  the  average 
2-3  grams,  whereas  the  amount  of  sodium,  expressed  as  Na20,  under 
the  same  conditions,  is  ordinarily  4-6  grams.  The  ratio  of  K  to  Na  is 
generally  about  3:5,  The  absolute  quantity  of  these  elements  excreted 
depends,  of  course,  in  large  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  diet.  Be- 
cause of  the  non-ingestion  of  NaCl  and  the  accompanying  destruction 
of  potassium-containing  body  tissues,  the  urine  during  fasting  contains 
more  potassium  salts  than  sodium  salts. 

Pathologically  the  output  of  potassium,  in  its  relation  to  sodium, 
may  be  increased  during  fever;  following  the  crisis,  however,  the  out- 
put of  this  element  may  be  decreased.  It  may  also  be  increased  in 
conditions  associated  with  acidosis. 
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Calcium  and  Mapiesium 


The  greater  part  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  excreted  in  the 
urine  is  in  the,  form  of  phosphates.  The  daily  output  of  calcium,  which 
depends  principally  upon  the  nature  of  the  diet,  aggregates  on  the 
average  about  0.1-0.4  gram  (expressed  as  CaO)  per  day.  The  per- 
centage of  calcium  salts  present  in  the  urine  at  any  one  time  (10-40 
per  cent  of  total  calcium  output)  forms  no  dependable  index  as  to  the 
absorption  of  this  class  of  salts,  since  they  are  again  excreted  into  the 
intestine  after  absorption.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  draw  any  satis- 
factory conclusions  regarding  the  excretion  of  calcium  unless  we  obtain 
accurate  analytical  data  from  both  the  feces  and  the  urine. 
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Very  little  is  known  positively  regarding  tlie  actual  course  of  the 
excretion  of  the  calcium  under  pathological  conditions.  An  excess 
is  found  in  some  diseases  of  the  bones,  e.g,^  osteomalacia.  In  others 
as  in  rickets  the  urinary  excretion  may  be  very  low. 

The  daily  excretion  of  magnesium  by  way  of  the  urine  usually 
amounts  to  between  o.i  and  0.3  gram,  expressed  as  MgO.  The  amount 
depends  mainly  on  the  diet.  About  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  excreted 
magnesium  is  usuaUy  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  the  remainder  passes 
out  in  the  feces.  There  may  be  a  retention  of  magnesium  in  certain 
bone  disorders  accompanying  a  loss  of  calcium;  in  osteomalacia  for 
example.  Thus  the  excretion  of  calcium  and  magnesium  do  not  neces* 
sarily  run  parallel. 


Carbonates 


Carbonates  generally  occur  In  small  amount  in  the  urine  of  man 
and  carnivora  under  normal  conditions,  Tvhereas  much  larger  quanti- 
ties are  ordinarily  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivora.  The  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  urine  of  herbivora  is  dependable  in  great  measure  upon 
the  presence  of  carbonates.  In  general  a  urine  containing  carbonates 
in  appreciable  amount  is  turbid  when  passed  or  becomes  so  shortly 
after.  These  bodies  ordinarily  occur  as  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  com- 
pounds and  the  turbid  character  of  urine  containing  them  is  usually 
due  principally  to  the  latter  class  of  substances.  The  carbonates  of 
the  alkaline  earths  are  often  found  in  amorphous  urinary  sediments. 
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Iron  is  present  in  small  amount  in  normal  urine.  It  probably  occurs 
partly  in  inorganic  and  partly  in  organic  combination.  The  iron  con- 
tained in  urinary  pigments  or  chromogens  is  in  organic  combination. 
According  to  diflferent  investigators  the  iron  content  of  normal  urine  will 
probably  not  average  more  than  1-5  mg,  per  day.  After  splenectomy 
there  is  an  increased  loss  of  iron  from  the  body  particularly  by  way  of 
the  feces  (Asher). 

Experiment 

Detection  of  Iron  in  Urine-^Evaporate  a  convenient  volume  (10^15  c,c.)  of 
urine  to  dryness.  Incuierate  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  a  few  drops  of  iron-free 
hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  the  acid  solution  with  5  c.c.  of  water.  Divide  the 
add  solution  into  two  parts  and  make  the  following  tests:  (a)  To  the  &rst  part  add 
a  solution  of  amjnonium  thiocyanate;  a  red  color  indicates  the  presence  of  iron. 
(b>)  To  the  second  part  of  the  solution  add  a  little  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution; 
a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  forms  upon  standing. 
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Flnoridesi  Nitrates,  Silicates  and  Hydrogen  Penudde 

Tliese  substances  are  all  found  in  traces  in  human  urine  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Nitrates  are  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  organ- 
ism in  the  water  and  ingested  food.  The  average  excretion  of  nitrates 
ii  about  0.5  gram  per  day,  the  output  being  the  largest  upon  a  vege- 
table diet  and  smallest  upon  a  meat  diet.  Nitrites  are  foimd  only  in 
vine  which  is  imdergoing  decomposition  and  are  formed  from  nitrates 
h  the  course  of  ammoniacal  fermentation.  Hydrogen  peroxide  has 
Iteen  detected  in  the  urine,  but  its  presence  is  believed  to  possess  no 
pathological  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
URINE:   PATHOLOGICAL   CONSTITDENTS* 


Glucose. 


Proteins 


Blood 
Pus. 


Serum  albumin. 
Serum  globulin. 

Proteoses. 

Peptone. 

Nucleoprotein. 

Fibrin. 

Oxyhemoglobin. 
Form  elements. 
Pigment. 


Deutero-proteose. 
Hetero-proteose. 
"Bence- Jones'  prot< 


Bile. 


Pigments. 

Acids. 
Creatine.* 
Acetone. 
Acetoacetic  acid 
/3-Hydroxybut)nic  acid. 
Conjugate  glycuronates. 
Pentoses: 
Fat. 

Hematoporphyrin. 
Lactose. 
Galactose. 
Fructose. 
Arsenic. 
Mercury. 
Inositol. 
Laiose. 
Melanin. 
Urorosein. 
Nephrorosein. 
Urochromogen. 
Unknown  substances. 

1  See  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  397. 
*  Normal  constituent  of  urine  of  infants  and  children. 
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Traces  of  this  sugar  occur  in  normal  urine,  but  the  amount  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  readily  detected  by  the  ordinary  simple  qualitative 
tests.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  pathological  glycosuria,  i.^., 
transitory  glycosuria  and  persistent  glycosuria*  The  transitory  type 
may  follow  the  ingestion  of  an  excess  of  sugar,  causing  the  assimilation 
limit  to  be  exceeded,  or  it  may  accompany  any  one  of  several  disorders 
which  cause  impairment  of  the  power  of  assimilating  sugar*  In  the 
persistent  t>T>e  large  amounts  of  sugar  are  excreted  daily  in  the  urine 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Under  such  circumstances  a  condition  known 
as  diabetes  mellitus  exists.  In  this  disorder  the  urine  may  contain  lo 
per  cent  of  glucose  and  the  average  sugar  content  is  3-5  per  cent. 
Ordinarily,  diabetic  urine  which  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sugar 
possesses  a  faint  yellow  color,  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  a  volume 
which  is  above  normal.  Over  100  grams  of  sugar  are  daOy  eliminated 
in  some  severe  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

Experiments 

The  various  tests  for  glucose  in  the  urine  which  are  embraced  in  the 
experiments  given  herewith  are  based  upon  one  of  the  following 
properties  of  this  sugar: 

( 1 )  I  ts  power  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  certain  metals  in  alkaline  solution . 

(2)  Its  power  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light. 

(3)  Its  power  to  form  crystalline  osazones  with  phenylhydrazine, 

(4)  Its  ability  to  ferment  with  ordinary  yeast, 

!•  Phenylhydrazine  Reaction,— Test  the  urine  according  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods :  (a)  To  a  small  amoimt  of  phenylhydrazine  mixture  (enough  to 
fill  the  rounded  portion  of  a  small  test-tube),  fumished  by  the  instructor,'  add 
5  c.c.  of  the  urine,  shake  well,  and  heat  on  a  boiling  water-bath  for  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Allow  the  tube  to  cool  slowly  (not  under  the  tap)  and 
examine  the  crystals  microscopically  (Plate  m,  opposite  page  22).  If  the  solu- 
tion haa  become  too  concentrated  in  the  boiling  process  it  will  be  Eght  red  in  color 
and  no  crystals  will  separate  until  it  is  diluted  wi^  water* 

In  case  doubtful  results  are  obtained  by  this  test  owing  to  the  presence 
of  interfering  substances,  the  urine  should  be  clarified  and  the  test  repeated* 
To  clarify  the  urine  introduce  10  ex*  into  a  test-tube,  add  i  gram  of  pure  blood 
char  coaly  heat  to  boiling  and  allow  to  stand  with  occasional  shaking  for  five 
minutes.    Use  the  filtrate  in  the  test 

Yellow  crj'stalline  bodies  called  osazones  are  formed  from  certain 
sugars  under  these  conditions,  in  general  each  individual  sugar  giving 

*  This  mixture  is  prepared  by  combining  two  parts  of  phenylhydrazine-hydrochloiide 
aod  three  parts  of  so<uiim  acetate,  by  weight.    These  are  thorougMy  mixed  ia  a  mortar* 
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rise  to  an  osazone  of  a  definite  crystalline  form  which  is  typical  for  that 
sugar. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that,  of  thesinqde 
sugars  of  interest  in  physiological  chemistry,  glucose  and  fructose  yidd 
the  same  osazone,  with  phenylhydrazine.  Each  osazone  has  a  definite 
melting-point,  and  as  a  further  and  more  accurate  means  of  identifia- 
tioh  it  may  be  recrystallized  and  identified  by  the  determination  of  its 
melting-point  and  nitrogen  content.  The  reaction  taking  place  in  tlie 
formation  of  phenylglucosazone  is  as  follows:  I 

CHjOH  CHjOH 
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(b)  Place  5  cc.  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tabei  add  i  cc  of  phen^hydxtam- 
acetate  solution  furnished  by  the  instructor,^  and  heat  on  a  boiling  water-Mk 
for  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Allow  the  liquid  to  cool  dxnAj  uri 
examine  the  crystals  microscopically  (Plate  IH,  opposite  page  22). 

The  phenylhydrazine  test  has  been  so  modified  by  Cipollina  as  to 
be  of  use  as  a  rapid  clinical  test.  The  directions  for  this  test  are  given 
in  the  next  experiment. 

2.  Cipollina^s  Test — Thoroughly  mix  4  c.c.  of  urine,  5  drops  of  phenylhyditane 
(the  base)  and  0.5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a  test-tube.  Heat  the  mixture  for 
about  one  minute  over  a  low  flame,  shaking  the  tube  continually  to  prevent  lofiol 
fluid  by  bumping.  Add  4-5  drops  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  sodium  hydioxide 
(sp.  gr.  1. 16),  being  certain  that  the  fluid  in  the  test-tube  remains  add;  heattbe 
mixture  again  for  a  moment  and  then  cool  the  contents  of  the  tube.  OrdiDinly 
the  crystals  form  at  once,  especially  if  the  urine  possesses  a  low  specific  gravity* 
If  they  do  not  appear  immediately  allow  the  tube  to  stand  at  least  20  minutes  befon 
deciding  upon  the  absence  of  sugar. 

^  This  solution  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  hy  volume^  in  each  case  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  one  part  of  water  and  two  parts  of  phenylhydrazine  (the  base). 


\   Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  mth  those  shown 
k  Plate  m,  opposite  page  22, 

3.  Kiegler's  Reaction,* — ^Introduce  0,1  gram  of  phenylhydrazine-hydrochloridc 
&d  0.25  gram  of  sodium  acetale  into  a  test-tube,  add  20  drops  of  the  urine  under 
lanunation,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boUing-  Now  introduce  10  c.c,  of  a  3  per 
tout  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  gently  shake  the  tube  and  contents.  If 
be  urine  under  examination  contains  glucose  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  assume  a 
ied  color.  One  per  cent  glucose  yields  an  immediate  color  whereas  0*05  per  cent 
fields  the  color  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  perio^l  of  one-half  hour  from  the  time  the 
llkiH  is  added.  If  the  color  appears  after  the  30-imnute  interval  the  color  change 
»  without  agnificance  inasmuch  as  sugar-free  urines  vM  respond  thus.  The  reac- 
tion is  given  by  all  aldehydes  and  therefore  the  test  cannot  be  safely  employed  in 
testing  urines  preserved  by  formaldehyde.  Albumin  does  not  interfere  with  the 
tot 

4.  Bottu's  Test' — ^To  8  c.c,  of  Bottu's  reagent*  in  a  test-tube  add  i  ex.  of  the 
mine  under  examination  and  mix  the  liquids  by  gentle  shaking.  Now  heat  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mixture  to  boiling,  add  an  additional  i  c,c.  of  urine  and  heat 
[the  mixture  again  immediately.  The  appearance  of  a  blue  color  accompanied  by 
fthe  precipitation  of  small  particles  of  indigo  blue  indicates  the  presence  of  glucose 
Jn  the  urine  under  examination.  The  test  ^iH  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  o.i 
per  cent  of  glucose  and  is  uninfluenced  by  creatinine  or  by  ammonium  salts. 

5.  Reduction  Tests. — To  their  aldehyde  or  ketone  stnicturej  many 

mgars  owe  the  property  of  readily  reducing  the  alkaline  solutions  of  the 

joxides  of  metals  like  copper,  bismuth,  and  mercury;  they  also  possess 

the  property  of  reducing  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  with  the  separa- 

tioa  of  metallic  silver.    Upon  this  property  of  reduction  the  most  widely 

ftsed  tests  for  sugars  are  based.     When  whitish-blue  cupric  hydroxide  in 

iuspension  in  an  alkaline  Uquid  is  heated  it  is  converted  into  insoluble 

cupiic  oxide,  but  if  a  reducing  agent  like  certain  sugars  be  present 

le  cupric  hydroxide  is  reduced  to  insoluble  yellow  or  red  cuprous 

e.    These  changes  are  indicated  as  follows: 
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of  a  reducing  agent. 

*Rle;fljei:  Compt,  rend,  sac.  biol.^  66^  p.  795. 
'Bottu:  CompU  rend,  soc.  bioL^  66,  p.  972. 

•Tliis  reagent  contains  j.5  grams  of  a-mtrophenylpropiolic  acid  and  5  c.c.  of  a  freshly 
^  10  per  cent  solution  oT  sodium  hydroxide  per  liter. 
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The  chemical  equations  here  discussed  are  exemplified  in  Tronuncr's 

and  Fehling's  tests. 

(a)  Trommer's  TesL — To  $  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  one-half  its  volum* 
of  KOH  or  NaOH,  Mix  thoroughly  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  agitatiog  after  the 
addition  of  each  drop,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Continue  the  addi- 
tion until  there  is  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  of  ctipric  hydroxide  and  in  caDS^ 
quence  the  solution  is  slightly  turbid.  Heat,  aad  the  cupric  hydroxide  is  reduced 
to  yellow  or  brownish -red  cuprous  oxide. 

If  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  used  is  too  strong,  a  smaU  brownish-red  p^^ 
dpitate,  produced  in  the  presence  of  a  low  percentage  of  glucose,  may  be  entirely 
masked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  little  copper  sulphate  is  used,  a  light-colored 
precipitate,  formed  by  uric  acid  and  purine  bases,  may  obscure  the  brownish-red 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  action  of  KOH  or  NaOH  in  the  presence  of  v^\ 
excess  of  sugar  and  insufficient  copper  will  produce  a  brownish  color»  Pbosphattf 
of  the  alkaline  earths  may  also  be  precipitated  in  the  alkaline  solution  and  be  mis- 
taken for  cuprous  oxide.    Trommer's  test  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Salkowski*  has  proposed  a  modification  of  the  Tromraer  procedure  which  be 
claims  is  a  ver>"  accurate  sugar  test. 

(b)  FcMing's  Test.— To  about  i  c.c*  of  Fehliiig*s  solution^  in  a  test -tube  add 
about  4  c.c.  of  water,  and  boil.'  [The  cupric  hydroxide  is  held  in  solution  hj  the 
sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Kocbelle  salt).]  This  is  done  to  determine  whether 
tiie  solution  will  of  itself  cause  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  brownish-red 
cuprous  oxide.  If  such  a  precipitate  forms,  the  FehUng's  solution  must  not  be 
used.  Add  luine^  to  the  hot  Fehling's  solution,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and  heat  the 
mixture  to  boiling  after  each  addition  (never  add  more  urine  than  the  original 
volume  of  Fehling's  solution).  The  production  of  yellow  or  brownish-red  cup- 
rous oxide  indicates  that  reduction  has  taken  place.    The  yellow  precipitate  is 

more  likely  to  occur  if  the  mine  is  added  rapidly  and  in  large  amount,  whereas 
with  a  less  rapid  addition  of  smaller  amounts  of  urine  the  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate is  generally  formed*  The  differences  in  color  of  the  cuprous  oxide  pre- 
cipitates under  different  conditions  are  apparently  due  to  differences  in  the 
size  of  the  particles,  the  more  finely  divided  precipitates  having  a  yellow 
color,  while  the  coarser  ones  are  red.  La  the  presence  of  protective  coOddAl 
substances  the  yellow  precipitate  is  usually  formed** 


This  b  a  much  more  satisfactory  test  than  Trommer's,  but  ev«i 
this  test  is  not  entirely  reliable  when  used  to  detect  sugar  in  the  urine. 

*  Salkowski:  Ztii.  pkysioL  Chem.,  79,  164,  191 2. 

'  Fehling's  solution  is  composed  of  two  definite  solutions — a  copper  sulphate  solution 
and  an  alkaline  tartate  solution,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Copper  suiphalt  solidion  =  34.65  grams  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  water  and  midc 
up  to  500  c*c, 

Aliaiine  tariraie  solution  —  1 25  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  173  grams  of  RocbcUe 
salt  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  ex. 

These  solutions  should  be  preserved  separately  in  rubber-stoppered  bottles  and  miied 
in  equal  volumes  when  needed  for  use.    Tnb  is  done  to  prevent  deterioration. 

'  More  dilute  Fehling's  solution  should  he  used  in  testing  urines  containmg  small  amouatt 
of  sugar.    In  case  of  urines  containing  a  high  concentration  of  sugar  it  may  sometimes' 
desirable  to  use  a  larger  volume  of  Fehling's  solution. 

*  In  case  doubtful  results  are  obtained  by  this  test  owing  to  the  presence  of  intetfci 
substances  the  urine  should  be  clarified  and  the  test  repeated.    To  clarify  the  urine  in 
troduce  10  c.c.  into  a  test-tube»  add  i  gram  of  pure  blood  charcoal,  heat  to  boiling  and  allow 
to  stand  with  occasional  shaking  for  uve  minutes.     Use  the  filtrate  in  the  test. 

'  Fischer  and  Hooker;  Science,  N.  S.  XLV,  505 »  1917. 
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nch  bodies  as  conjugate  glycuronates^  uric  acid^  nucleo protein^  and  homo~ 
tmiisic  acid,  when  present  in  sufficient  amount,  may  produce  a  result 
similar  to  that  pordeced  by  sugar.  Phosplmtes  of  the  alkalitie  earths 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  Fehling's  solution  and  in  appear- 
ance may  be  mistaken  for  the  cuprous  oxide.  Cupric  hydroxide 
may  also  be  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide  and  this  in  turn  be  dissolved  by 
creaiinine,  a  normal  urinary  constituent.  This  will  give  the  urine  under 
examination  a  greenish  tinge  and  may  obscure  the  sugar  reaction  even 
when  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  is  present.  According  to  Laird^ 
even  small  amounts  of  creatinine  will  retard  the  reaction  velocity  of  re- 
ducing sugars  with  Fehling's  solution. 

Conjugate  glycuronates  are  formed  after  the  ingestion  of  such  sub- 
stances as  chloral  hydrate,  camphor,  menthol,  thymol,  antipyrin, 
phenol,  etc.  The  chloral  hydrate  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  trichlor- 
tihylglycuronic  acid,  C2Cl3H2*C«H907.  This  compound  reduces  Fehl- 
ing's  solution  and  is  i^^rotatory,  whereas  glucose  also  reduces  but  is 
iei/farotatory.  Therefore  by  means  of  a  polariscopic  test  we  may  dif- 
ferentiate between  a  ** chloral  urine'*  and  a  ** sugar  urine." 

In  testing  urine  preserved  by  chloroform  a  positive  test  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  absence  of  sugar.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hot 
alkali  produces  formic  acid  (a  reducing  fatty  acid)  from  the  chloroform. 

Ammonium  salts  also  interfere  with  Fehling's  test.  If  present  in 
excess  the  urine  should  be  made  alkaline  and  boiled  in  order  to  decom- 
pose the  ammonium  salts. 

(c)  Benedict*s  Modifications  of  Fehling*s  Test.— First  Modiica^on* — ^To  a 

cc  of  Benedict's  solution*  in  a  test-tube  add  6  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  7-i> 

drops  (not  more)  of  the  urine  under  examination.    Boll  the  mixture  vigorously 

for  ibout  15-30  seconds  and  permit  it  to  cool  to  room  temperature  spontaneously^ 

(II  desired  this  process  may  be  repeated,  although  it  is  ordinarily  unnecessary^ 

If  sugar  is  present  in  the  solution  a  precipitate  will  form  which  is  often  bluish- 

Si^en  or  green  at  first,  especially  if  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  low,  and  which 

usttally  becomes  yellowish  upon  standing.    If  the  sugar  present  exceeds  0,06 

per  cent  this  precipitate  generally  forms  at  or  below  the  boiling-point,  whereas  if 

less  than  0.06  per  cent  of  sugar  is  present  the  precipitate  forms  more  slowly  and 

{toerftlly  only  after  the  solution  has  cooled.     The  greenish  precipitate  obtained 

*ith  urines  cont^ntng  small  amounts  of  sugar  may  be  a  compound  of  copper  with 

tbe  sugar  or  a  compound  of  some  constituent  of  the  urine  with  reduced  copper 

*L*ird:  Jaurn.  Paih.  and  Bac(.,  16,  398,  1912, 

'Benedict's  modified  P'ehling's  solution  consists  of  two  definite  solutions— a  copper 
ttlphite  solution  and  an  alkaline  tartrate  solution,  which  may  be  prepared  as  foUows: 

Copper  stUpkate  soltUion  •»  34-65  grams  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
ip  to  500  c.c. 

Aikoiine  iartraU  soltdwn  —  100  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  173  grams  of 
Rocheile  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  ex. 

These  solutions  should  be  preserved  separately  in  rubber-stoppered  bottles  and  mixed 
m^ual  volumes  when  needed  for  use.    This  h  done  to  prevent  delerio ration. 
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ojdde  instead  of  being  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydroxide  or  oxide  as  is  the  case^ 
when  the  original  Fehling  solution  is  reduced. 


far  when  . 
laim  has  J 
^dintH 


Benedict  claims  that,  whereas  the  original  Fehling's  test  will  not 
serve  to  detect  sugar  when  present  in  a  concentration  of  less  than  oj 
per  cent,  that  the  above  modification  will  serv^e  to  detect  sugar  when 
present  in  as  small  quantity  as  0.015-0.02  per  cent*  This  claim  1 
been  corroborated  by  Harrison.*  The  modified  solution  used 
above  test  differs  from  the  original  in  that  100  grams  of  sodii 
bonate  is  substituted  for  the  125  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide! 
narily  used,  thus  forming  a  Fehling  solution  which  is  considerably 
less  alkaline  than  the  original.  This  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  Fehling  solution  is  of  advantage  in  the  detection  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  inasmuch  as  the  strong  alkalinity  of  the  ordinary  Fehling  solu- 
tion has  a  tendency,  when  the  reagent  is  boiled  with  a  urine  containing 
a  smaU  amount  of  glucose,  to  decompose  sufficient  of  the  sugar  to 
render  the  detection  of  the  remaining  portion  exceedingly  diflScult 
by  the  usual  technic,  Benedict  claims  that  for  this  reason  the  use  of 
his  modified  solution  permits  the  detection  of  smaller  amounts  of  sugar 
than  does  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Fehling  solution. 

Second  Modification.^ — Benedict  has  further  modified  his  solution  and  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one  which  does  not  deteriorate  upon  long  standing.' 
The  following  is  the  procedure  for  the  detection  of  glucose  in  the  urine  :  To  5  cc. 
of  the  reagent  in  a  test -tube  add  8  (not  more)  drops  of  the  urine  to  be  examined 
The  fiuid  is  then  boiled  vigorously  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  and  then  alloired 
to  cool  spontaneously.  In  the  presence  of  glucose  the  entire  body  of  the  solntiaB 
will  be  filled  with  a  precipitate,  which  may  be  red,  yellow,  or  green  in  color,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  sugar  present  If  no  glucose  is  present,  the  solutitiB 
will  either  remain  perfectly  clear,  or  will  show  a  very  faint  turbidity,  doe  to^ 
precipitated  urates. 

Even  very  small  quantities  of  glucose  in  urine   (0*1   per  cent] 
yield  precipitates  of  surprising  bulk  with  this  reagent,  and  the  posit 
reaction  for  glucose  is  the  filling  of  the  entire  body  of  the  solutio 
with  a  precipitate,  so  that  the  solution  becomes  opaque*     Since  aiykWiy 

*  Harrison;  Pharm.  Jaur.t  87,  746,  1911. 

*  Benedict:  Jour,  Am.  Med.  Ass'n,  57,  1193,  191 1. 

*  Benedict's  new  solution  has  the  following  composition: 

Copper  sulphate , 173  g*o- 

Sodium  dtrate 175-0  gOL 

Sodium  carbonate  (anhydrous) 100. o  gm 

Distilled  water  to , 1000. o  c.c- 

With  the  aid  of  heat  dissolve  the  sodium  dtrate  and  carbonate  in  about  600  c.c«  of  1 
Pout  (through  a  folded  hlter  if  necessary)  into  a  glass  graduate  and  make  up  to  850  ex. 
Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  about  100  cx«  of  water  and  make  up  to  150  cc.  Pourthi 
c&rbonate-cilrate  soluUon  into  a  large  beaker  or  casserole  and  add  the  copper  sulfdillt 
solution  slowly,  with  constant  stirring.  The  mixed  solution  is  ready  for  use,  and  doet  DOl 
deteriorate  upon  long  standing. 
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[rather  than  color  of  the  precipitate  is  made  the  basis  of  this  test,  it 
ixnay  be  applied,  even  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  glucose, 
I  as  readily  in  artificial  light  as  in  daylight.  Chloroform  does  not  in- 
Iterfere  with  this  test  nor  do  uric  acid  or  creatinine  interfere  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  Fehling^s  test. 

(d)  Haines'  Test — This  is  a  copper  reduction  test  similar  in  many 
spects  to  the  Fehling  and  Benedict  reactions*  In  Haines'  solution* 
[the  cupric  hydroxide  is  held  in  solution  by  glycerol  instead  of  RochelJe 
Isalt  as  in  Fehling's  solution. 

Perform  the  test  as  follows :  Introduce  about  5  ex,  of  Haines'  solution^  into  a 
lest -tube  and  heat  to  boiling.  If  no  reduction  occurs  add  6-8  drops  of  the  mine 
and  a^ain  bring  to  a  boil.  If  glucose  is  present  an  abundant  jellow  (cuprous 
hydroxide)  or  brownish -red  (cuprous  oxide)  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This 
test  is  about  as  delicate  as  Fehling 's  test* 

(e)  Allen's  Modification  of  Fehling's  Test^The  foUowing  procedure  is  recom- 
mended: "From  7  to  8  ex*  of  the  sample  of  urine  to  be  tested  is  heated  to  boiling 
in  a  test-tube,  and,  without  separating  any  precipitate  of  albumin  which  may  be  pro- 
duced, S  c,c.  of  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  used  for  preparing  Fehling^s  solution  is 
added*  This  produces  a  precipitate  containing  uric  acid,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine, 
phosphates,  etc.  To  render  the  precipitation  complete,  however,  it  is  desirable 
to  add  to  the  liquid,  when  partially  cooled,  from  i  to  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  acetate  having  a  feebly  acid  reaction  to  Htmus,^  The  liquid  is  filtered  and 
to  the  filtrate,  which  will  have  a  bluish-green  color,  5  c.c.  of  the  alkaline  tartrate 
mixture  used  for  preparing  Fehling's  solution  is  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for 
15-20  seconds.  In  the  presence  of  more  than  0.25  per  cent  of  sugar,  separation  of 
pious  oxide  occurs  before  the  boiling-point  is  reached;  but  with  smaller  quantities 
precipitation  takes  place  during  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  which  becomes  greenish, 
opaque,  and  suddenly  deposits  cuprous  oxide  as  a  fine  brownish-red  precipitate." 

Mercuric  Oxide  Reduction  Test  (Cramer),^ — This  test  depends  on 
e  reduction  of  mercuric  oxide  in  a  weakly  alkaline  solution  with  the 
formation  of  metallic  mercury.     The  degree  of  alkalinity  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  as  the  test  becomes  more  sensitive  but  less  specific  the 
greater  the  alkalinity  of  the  reagent. 


Apply  the  test  as  follows : 

Introduce  3  c.c*  of  Cramer*s  **2.s  standard  reagent***  into  a  test-tube  and  heat 
to  boiling.  The  reagent  remains  clear  but  becomes  slightly  yellow.  Add  3  c*c, 
ol  urine  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling.    Remove  the  tube  from  the  fliune,  and 

>  H&ines  solution  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  S.314  grams  of  copper  sulphate  in 
400  c.c.  of  water  adding  40  c.c.  of  glycerol  and  500  c.c.  of  s  per  cent  potassium  hydroxide 
Botution. 

*  Sufficient  acetic  add  should  be  added  to  the  sodium  acetate  solution  to  render  it  feebly 
add  to  litmus.  A  saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate  keeps  well,  but  weaker  solutions  arc 
apt  to  become  mouldy^  and  tben  possess  the  power  of  reducing  Fehling's  solution.  Hence 
it  is  essential  in  all  cases  of  importance  to  make  a  blank  test  by  niixiii^  equal  measures  of 
copper  sulphate  solution,  alkaline  tartrate  solution  and  water^  adding  a  Mtle  sodium  acetate 
solution,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling. 

*  Cramer:  Bioch.  Jour.,  q,  156,  1915. 

*  See  Chapter  U,  page  2B. 
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after  30  seconds  addify  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  add.  Hold  tiie  tnbe  of« 
ordinary  print  If  the  urine  is  normal,  a  sH^^t  but  distinct  torliidity  reoudiii 
but  the  print  is  clearly  readable.  If  sugar  is  present  in  tiie  urine  above  the  nor- 
mal concentration,  the  contents  of  the  tube  darken  and  on  standing  a  Undj  di- 
vided precipitate  of  mercury  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  amoontof 
the  precipitate  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  reducing  sugar  in  the  urine. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test  is  free  from  fallacies  inherent  in  Fehling's 
test  as  the  result  of  the  reducing  action  of  uric  add  and  creatimne. 
The  test  is  said  to  be  more  sensitive  than  Fehling's  test  or  the  bismuth 
reduction  tests,  and  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  examination  of 
urines  in  which  the  amoimt  of  sugar  present  exceeds  the  normal  amoont 
only  slightly. 

If  the  reagent  be  made  more  alkaline  than  indicated,  it  ceases  to  be 
sped^c  for  reducing  sugars. 

(f)  Bismuth  Reduction  Test  (Boettger).— To  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add 
I  c.c.  of  KOH  or  NaOH  and  a  very  small  amount  of  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  bofl. 
The  solution  will  gradually  darken  and  finally  assume  a  black  color  due  to  reduced 
bismuth.  If  the  test  is  made  with  urine  containing  albumin  this  must  be  removed, 
by  boiling  and  filtering,  before  applying  the  test,  since  with  albumin  a  similar  change 
of  color  is  produced  (bismuth  sulphide). 

(g)  Bismuth  Reduction  Test  (Nylander).— To  5  cc  of  urine  in  a  test-tube 
add  one-tenth  its  volume  of  Nylander's  reagent^  and  heat  loir  five  minntei 
in  a  boiling  water-bath.*  The  mixture  will  darken  if  reducing  sugar  is  present 
and  upon  standing  for  a  few  moments  a  black  color  wili  appear. 

This  color  is  due  to  the  predpitation  of  bismuth.  If  the  test  is 
made  on  urine  containing  albumin  this  must  be  removed,  by  boiling 
and  filtering,  before  applying  the  test,  since  with  albumin  a  similar 
change  of  color  is  produced.  Glucose  when  present  to  the  extent  of 
0.08  per  cent  may  be  easily  detected  by  this  reaction  (Rabe*  daims  that 
o.oi  per  cent  may  be  so  detected).  Uric  add  and  creatinine  which 
interfere  with  the  Fehling  test  do  riot  interfere  with  the  Nylander's 
reaction.  It  is  claimed  by  Bechold  that  the  bismuth  reduction  tests 
give  a  negative  reaction  with  solutions  containing  sugar  when  mercuric 
chloride  or  chloroform  is  present.  Other  observers*  have  failed  to 
verify  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  mercuric  chloride  and  have  shown 
that  the  inhibitory  influence  of  chloroform  may  be  overcome  by  raising 

^  Nvlander's  reagent  is  prepared  by  digesting  2  ^ms  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and  4  grtini 
of  RocneUe  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  potassium  hydroride  solution.  The  reagent  is 
then  cooled  and  filtered. 

'  Hammarsten  suggests  that  the  solution  be  boiled  for  a-5  minutes  (according  to  the 
sugar  content)  over  a  free  flame  and  the  tube  then  permitted  to  stand  five  minutes  befoie 
drawing  conclusions. 

*  Rabe:  Apoth.  Ztg.,  29,  554,  1914. 

« Rehfuss  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  7,  267,  1910;  also  Zddlits:  UpsaU  Lakin- 
foren  Fork,,  N.  F.,  11,  i9o6. 
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be  temperature  of  the  urine  to  the  boiling-point  for  a  period  of  five 
nmutes  previous  to  maldng  the  test 

Urines  rich  in  indican,  uroeryihrin,  urochrome  or  hemaioporphyrin^ 
IS  well  as  urines  excreted  after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  certain 
wtdicinal  substances^  may  give  a  darkening  of  the  Nylander's  reagent 
similar  to  that  of  a  true  sugar  reaction.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
Ihe  urine  after  the  administration  of  urotropin  will  reduce  the  Nylan- 
der  reagent.^ 

Strausz^  has  recently  shown  that  the  urine  of  diabetics  to  whom 
lothion"  (diiodohydroxypropane)  has  been  administered  will  give  a 
Kgiative  Nylander*s  reaction  and  respond  positively  to  the  Fehling  and 
lolarization  tests.     **Iothion*'  also  interferes  with  the  Nylander  test 

vUro  whereas  KI  and  I  do  not. 

According  to  Rustin  and  Otto  the  addition  of  PtCU  increases  the 
dicacy  of  Nylander's  reaction.  They  claim  that  this  procedure  causes 
le  sugar  to  be  converted  quantitatively.  No  quantitative  method  has 
St  been  devised,  however,  based  upon  this  principle. 

A  positive  bismuth  reduction  test  is  probably  due  to  the  following 
tactions: 

i)  BiCOHj^NOi  +  KOH  ^  Bi(0H)8+  KNO,. 

\)  2Bi(OH),-30  -^Bi2  +  3H,0. 

Bohmansson,*  before  testing  the  urine  under  examination  treats  it 
|jo  ex.)  with  }4  volume  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  3^  volume 

boneblack.  This  mixture  is  shaken  one  minute,  then  filtered, 
hd  the  neutralized  filtrate  tested  by  Nylander 's  reaction,  Bohmansson 
aims  that  this  procedure  removes  certain  interfering  substances, 
Qtably  urochrome. 

6.  Pennentation  Test, — ^Rub  up  in  a  mortar  about  1$  ex.  of  the  urine  with  a 
sun  piece  of  compressed  yeast  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  saccharometer 
H-  5*  P^^  31)  £^d  stand  it  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  about  12  hours.  II  glu- 
ts present,  alcoholic  fermentation  will  occur  and  carbon  dioxide  will  collect 

t  gas  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  On  the  completion  of  fermentation, 
Produce,  bj  means  of  a  bent  pipette,  a  httle  KOH  solution  into  the  graduated 

■,  place  the  thumb  tightly  over  the  opening  in  the  apparatus  and  invert  the 
ometer.    Remembering  that  KOH  has  the  power  to  absorb  COi  bow 
explain  the  result?^ 
%  Polaiiscopic  Examination. — ^For  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  polaiiscope 
e  Chapter  H. 

*Abl:  Archives  of  Pediairics^  34,  275,  igo?;  also  WeitbrechtL  Schwnt,  Wack,,  47,  577 » 
IN. 

'Strau&z:  Munch,  tned.  Woch.,  59^  85,  191a, 
'BohmAossoQi  Biochtm,  ZeiL^  19^  p.  281. 

*  The  findiDgs  of  Neuberg  and  associates  indicate  that  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioaide 
f  yeast  b  not  neccssanly  a  criterion  of  the  presence  of  sugar*    The  presence  of  an  enzyme 
Bed  carboxylase  has  been  demonstrated  in  yeast  which  has  the  power  of  splitting  off  COi 
the  carbozyl  group  of  amino-  and  other  aliphatic  acids. 
39 
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PROTEINS 

Normal  urine  contains  a  trace  of  protein  material,  but  the  amount 
present  is  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  by  any  of  the  simple  tests  in 
general  use  for  the  detection  of  protein  urinary  constituents.  Hie 
following  are  the  more  important  forms  of  protein  material  which  have 
been  detected  in  the  urine  under  pathological  conditions: 

(i)  Serum  albumin. 

(2)  Serum  globulin. 

Deutero-proteose. 

(3)  Proteoses    '  Hetero-proteose. 

"Bence- Jones'  protein." 

(4)  Peptone. 

(s)  Nucleoprotein.  *  i 

(6)  Fibrin.  I 

(7)  Oxyhemoglobin. 

ALBUMIN 

Normal  urine  contains  a  trace- of  albumin  which  is  too  slight  to  be 
detected  by  the  usual  procedures. 

Albuminuria  is  a  condition  in  which  serum  albumin  or  serum  globulin 
appears  in  the  urine.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  albuminuria,  1^, 
renal  albuminuria  and  accidental  albuminuria.  Sometimes  the  terms 
''true"  albuminuria  and  ''false"  albuminuria  are  substituted  for  those 
just  given.  In  the  renal  type  the  albumin  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 
This  is  the  more  serious  form  of  the  malady  and  at  the  same  time  is  xnoie 
frequently  encountered  than  the  accidental  type.  Among  the  causes  of  \ 
renal  albuminuria  are  altered  blood  pressure  in  the  kidneys,  altered  , 
kidney  structure,  or  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  entering  I 
the  kidneys,  thus  allowing  the  albumin  to  diffuse  more  readily.  In  the 
accidental  form  of  albuminuria  the  albumin  is  not  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  as  is  the  case  in  the  renal  form  of  the  disorder,  but  arises  from 
the  blood,  lymph,  or  some  albumin-containing  exudate  coming  into 
contact  with  the  urine  at  some  point  below  the  kidneys.  It  has  been 
suggested^  that  albuminurias  may  be  classed  as  pre-renal,  renal  and 
post-renal.  The  pre-renal  type  is  illustrated  by  the  albuminuria  of 
heart  disease,  whereas  the  post-renal  form  corresponds  to  what  we  have 
called   "accidental"   albuminuria. 

The  determination  of  albumin  may  be  of  assistance  in  following  the 
course  of  kidney  disturbances,  but  the  results  can  only  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  other  clinical  findings. 
>  Bruce:  Lancet,  May  6,  xgxx,  p  2205. 
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Experiments 

(The  urine  should  be  filtered  before  performing  these  tests.) 

Nitric  Add  Ring  Test  (Heller). — Pkce  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  HNO»  in  a  test- 
I  tube^  incline  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a  pipette  allow  the  urine  to  flow  slowly 
I  dowB  the  side.    The  liquids  should  stratify  with  the  formation  of  a  white  zone 
of  precipitated  albxwnin  at  the  point  of  juncture. 

If  the  albumin  is  present  in  very  small  amount  the  white  zone  may 
not  form  until  the  tube  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  several  minutes. 
If  the  urine  is  quite  concentrated  a  white  zone,  due  to  uric  acid  or  urates, 
Drill  form  upon  treatment  with  nitric  acid  as  indicated.  This  ring  may 
ht  easily  differentiated  from  the  albumin  ring  by  repeating  the  test 
after  diluting  the  urine  with  3  or  4  volumes  of  water,  ivhereupon  the 
ring,  if  due  to  uric  acid  or  urates,  wall  not  appear.  It  is  ordinarily 
possible  to  differentiate  between  the  albumin  ring  and  the  uric  acid  ring 
without  diluting  the  urine,  since  the  ring,  when  due  to  uric  acid,  has 

I  ordinarily  a  less  sharply  defined  upper  border,  is  generally  broader  than 
the  albumin  ring  and  frequently  is  situated  in  the  urine  above  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  urines  also  occasionally 
exhibit  the  formation,  at  the  point  of  contact,  of  a  crystalline  ring  with 
very  sharply  defined  borders.  This  is  urea  nitrate  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "fluffy"  ring  of  albumin.  If  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  differentiation  a  simple  dilution  of  the  urine  with  water,  as 
above  described,  will  remove  the  difficulty.  Various  colored  zones,  due 
cither  to  the  presence  of  indican,  bile  pigments,  or  to  the  oxidation  of 
other  organic  urinary  constituents,. may  form  in  this  test  under  certain 
conditions.  These  colored  rings  should  never  be  confounded  with  the 
white  ring  which  alone  denotes  tlie  presence  of  albumin. 

After  the  administration  of  certain  drugs  a  white  precipitate  of 
ruin  acids  may  form  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tw*o  fluids  and  may 
cause  the  observer  to  draw  WTong  conclusions.  This  ring,  if  composed 
of  resin  adds,  will  dissolve  in  alcohol,  whereas  the  albumin  ring  will  not 
dissolve  in  this  solvent, 

Weinberger  has  shown  that  a  ring  closely  resembling  the  albumin 
ring  is  often  obtained  in  urines  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  by 
thymol  when  subjected  to  the  nitric  acid  test.  The  ring  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  nitrosothymol  and  possibly  nitrothymoL  If  the  thymol 
is  removed  from  the  urine  by  extraction  with  petroleum  ether^  previous 
to  adding  nitric  acid,  the  ring  does  not  form. 
H     An  instrument  called  the  albumoscope  (horismascape)  has  been  de- 

'  Accomplished  readily  by  genUy  agitating  equal  volumes  of  petroleum  ether  and  the 
oiine  under  eiamination  for  iwo  minutes  in  a  test-tube  before  appljring  the  test. 
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vised  for  use  in  this  test  and  has  met  with  considerable  favor.    Tk 
method  of  using  the  albumoscope  is  described  below. 

Use  of  the  Albumoscope. — This  instrument  is  intended  to  facSitate 
the  making  of  ''ring"  tests  such  as  Heller's  and  Roberts'.  In  making 
a  test  about  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  under  examination  is  first  intra* 
duced  into  the  apparatus  through  the  larger  arm  (see  Fig.  144), 
and  the  reagent  used  in  the  particular  test  is  then  introduced  throu^ 
the  capillary  arm  and  allowed  to  flow  down  underneath  the  solution 
under  examination.    If  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  taken  there  is 

no  possibility  of  mixing  the  two  solutions  and  adefi-. 

nitely  defined  white  ''ring"  is  easily  obtained  at  the 

zone  of  contact. 

3.  Nitric  Add  and  Magnesium  Sulphate  Ring  Test 
(Roberts).— Place  5  c.c.  of  Roberts'  reagent^  in  a  test- 
tube,  incline  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a  p^tte  allow  the 
urine  to  flow  slowly  down  the  side.  The  Equids  sboold 
stratify  with  the  formation  of  a  white  zone  of  precipitated 
albumin  at  the  point  of  juncture. 

This  test  is  a  modification  of  Heller's  ring  test 

and  is  rather  more  satisfactory  than  that  test,  since 

the  colored  rings  never  form  and  the  consequent 

Fio.  144.-— Albumo-  confusion  is  avoided.    The  albumoscope  (see  above) 

may  also  be  used  in  making  this  test. 


SCOPE. 


3.  Spiegler's  Ring  Test— Place  s  c.c.  of  Spiegler's  reagent*  in  a  test-tube,  in- 
cline the  tube  and,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  allow  5  c.c.  of  urine,  acidified  with  acetk 
acid,  to  flow  slowly  down  the  side.  A  white  zone  will  form  at  the  point  of  contact 
This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test,  in  fact  too  delicate  for  ordinary  clinical  piuposes, 
since  it  serves  to  detect  albumin  when  present  in  the  merest  trace  (i :  250,000)  and 
hence  most  normal  urines  will  give  a  positive  reaction  for  albumin  when  this  testis 
applied.    Proteose  and  peptone  are  also  said  to  respond  to  this  test. 

4.  Coagulation  or  Boiling  Test — (a)  Heat  5  cc  of  urine  to  boQing  In  a  test- 
tube.  (If  the  urine  is  not  clear  it  should  be  filtered.)  Aprec^tate  fonningit 
this  point  is  due  either  to  albumin  or  to  phosphates.  Acidify  the  urine  sU^ 
by  the  addition  of  3-5  drops  of  very  dilute  acetic  add,  adding  the  add  drop  bT 
drop  to  the  hot  solution.  If  the  predpitate  is  due  to  phosphates  it  win  distppeir 
under  these  conditions,  whereas  if  it  is  due  to  albumin  it  will  not  only  ftfl  1e 
disappear  but  will  become  more  flocculent  in  charactefy  since  the  reaction  of  t 

^  Roberts'  reagent  is  composed  of  z  volume  of  concentrated  HNOi  and  5  vdumei  d  a 
saturated  solution  of  MgS04. 

'  Spieglers'  reagent  has  the  following  composition: 

Tartaric  acid 30  grams. 

Mercuric  chloride 40  grams. 

Sodium  chloride 50  grams. 

Glycerol too  grams. 

Distilled  water 1000  grams. 


URINE 
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fluid  must  be  add  to  secure  the  complete  predpitatioii  of  the  albumin  by  this 
coagulation  process. 

Too  much  acid  should  be  avoided  since  it  will  cause  the  albumin  to 
|go  into  solution.     Certain  resin  a^ids  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
(add,  but  the  precipitate  due  to  this  cause  may  be  easily  differentiated 
rom  the  albumin  precipitate  by  reason  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol 

(b)  A  mo  dif  cation  of  this  test  in  quite  general  use  is  as  follows :    Fill  a  test- 
-tube two-thirds  full  of  mine  and  gently  heat  the  upper  half  of  the  fiuid  to  boilings 
being  careful  that  this  fluid  does  not  in  it  with  the  lower  half.    A  turbidity  indi- 
cates albumin  or  phosphates.    Acidify  the  urine  slightly  by  the  addition  of  3-5 
drops  of  dilute  acetic  add,  when  the  txirbidity,  if  due  to  phosphates,  will  disappear* 


Nitric  acid  is  often  used  in  place  of  acetic  acid  in  these  tests. 
case  nitric  acid  is  used  ordinarily  1-2  drops  is  sufficient. 


In 


5.  Acetic  Add  and  Potassium  Ferrocyanide  Test — To  5  c.c*  of  urine  in  a 

[test-tube  add  5-10  drops  of  acetic  acid.    Mix  wejl  and  add  potassiimi  ferro- 
cyanide drop  by  drop,  until  a  precipitate  forms. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  test.  Schmiedl  claims  that  a  precipitate  of 
Fe(CN)eK2Zn  or  Fe(CN)iZn2  is  formed  when  urines  containing  zinc 
are  subjected  to  this  test  and  that  this  precipitate  resembles  the 
[precipitate  secured  with  protein  ,  solutions.  In  the  case  of  human 
I  urine  a  reaction  was  obtained  when  0.000022  gram  of  zinc  per  cubic 
centimeter  was  present,  Schmiedl  further  found  that  the  urine  col- 
lected from  rabbits  housed  in  zinc-lined  cages  possessed  a  zinc  content 
which  was  sufficient  to  yield  a  ready  response  to  the  test. 

Proteoses  may  also  be  detected  by  this  test.  To  differentiate 
albumin  from  proteose  perform  the  coagulation  test  (see  page  452). 

6.  Tanret's  Test— To  5  ex.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  Tanret's  reagent^  drop 
I  by  drop  until  a  turbidity  or  precipitate  forms.  This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test. 
1  Sometimes  the  urine  is  stratified  upon  the  reagent  as  in  HeUer's  or  Roberts*  ring 
Itest.  According  to  Repiton,  urates  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  this  test.  Tanret» 
f  however,  claims  that  urates  do  not  interfere  inasmuch  as  any  precipitate  due  to 
I  urates  may  be  brought  into  solution  by  heat,  whereas  an  albumin  precipitate  under 

the  same  conditions  will  persist.     Tanret  further  states  that  mucin  interferes  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  test  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  removed  from  the  urine 
'  under  examination  by  acidification  with  acetic  acid  and  filtration  before  testing  for 
albumin.     This  test  also  serves  to  detect  proteoses. 

7«  Sodium  Chloride  and  Acetic  Acid  Test. — Mix  two  volumes  of  urine  and  one 
volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  test-tube,  acidify  mth  acetic 
add»  and  heat  to  boiling.  The  production  of  a  cloudiness  or  the  formation  of  a 
precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of  albumin.    The  resio  acids  may  interfere  here 

^  Tanret's  reagent  is  prepared  as  follows:     Dissolve  1-35  grams  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
fiS  c*c.  of  water,  add  to  this  solution  3.52  grams  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  55  ex-  of 
water,  then  make  the  total  solution  up  to  60  ex.  with  water  and  add  30  ex.  of  glacial  acetic 
,  Add  to  the  mixture. 
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MB  ID  the  ardinary  coagokdcm  test  (pa^  4S>)i  tot  ^hey  may  be  eisiy  differentiated 
from  albumin  by  means  of  their  solubility  in  alcohol. 

GLOBOTJN 

Serum  globulin  is  not  a  constituent  of  normal  urine  but  frequently 
occurs  in  the  urine  under  pathological  conditions  and  is  ordinarily 
associated  with  serum  albumin.  In  albuminuria  globulin  in  varjing 
amounts  often  accompanies  the  albumin,  and  the  dinicai  signincance 
of  the  two  is  verj^  similar.  Under  certain  conditions  globulin  may  occur 
in  the  urine  unaccompanied  by  albumin. 

Experiments 

Globulin  will  respond  to  all  the  tests  just  outlined  under  Albumin. 
If  it  IS  desirable  to  differentiate  between  albumin  and  globulin  in  any 
urine  the  following  processes  may  be  employed: 

I.  Saturation  with  Magnesiimi  Sulphate.^Place  25  c.c.  of  neutral  urine  in 
a  small  beaker  and  add  pulverized  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance  to  the  point 
of  saturation.  If  the  protein  present  is  globulin  it  will  precipitate  at  this  point 
If  no  precipitate  is  produced  acidify  the  saturated  solution  with  acetic  add  and 
wmnn  gently.    Albumin  will  be  precipitated  if  present 

The  above  procedure  may  be  used  to  separate  globulin  and  albumin 
if  present  in  the  same  urine.  To  do  this  filter  off  the  globulin  after  it 
has  been  precipitated  by  the  magnesium  sulphate,  then  addify  the  clear 
solution  and  warm  gently  as  directed.  Note  the  formation  of  the 
albumin  precipitate, 

1.  Half-saturation  with  Ammonium  Sulphate.-^Flace  25  c.c.  of  neutral  urine 
in  a  small  beaker  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate*  Globulin,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated.  If  no  precipitate  forms  add 
ammonium  sulphate  in  substance  to  the  point  of  saturation.  If  albumin  is  present 
it  will  be  predpitated  upon  satiiration  of  the  solution  as  just  indicated.  This 
method  may  also  be  used  to  separate  globulin  and  albumin  when  they  occur  in  the 
same  urine. 

Frequently  in  urine  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  urates  a  precipitate  of 
ammonium  urate  may  occur  when  the  ammonium  sulphate  solution  is  added  to  the 
urine.  This  urate  precipitate  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  precipitate  due 
to  globulin.  The  two  precipitates  may  be  differentiated  by  means  of  the  fact  that 
the  urate  precipitate  ordinarily  appears  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  minutes 
whereas  the  globulin  generally  precipitates  at  once. 

PROTEOSE  AND  PEPtONE 

Proteoses,  particularly  deutero-proteose  and  hetero-proteose,  have 
frequently  been  found  in  the  urine  under  various  pathological  con* 
diUons,  such  as  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  intestinal  ulcer,  carcinoma, 
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dermatitis,  osteomalacia,  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  sarcomata 
of  the  bones  of  the  trnnlc.  The  presence  of  proteose  in  the  urine  may 
frequently  be  demonstrated  in  any  pathological  condition  in  which  there 
is  absorption  of  partially  digested  pus.  "Bence- Jones'  protein,"  a 
proteose-like  substance,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  is  believed  to  be  of  great  diagnostic  importance  in 
cases  of  multiple  myeloma  or  myelogenic  osteosarcoma.  By  some  in- 
vestigators this  protein  is  held  to  be  a  variety  of  hetero-proteose,  whereas 
others  claim  that  it  possesses  albumin  characteristics.  The  origin  of 
**Bence- Jones*  protein"  is  unknown.  Its  origin  has  at  various  times 
been  ascribed  to  the  blood  proteins,  the  bones  or  to  abnormal  metabo- 
lism of  protein  material  in  the  body.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  in  about 
So  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  multiple  myeloma.  If  its  presence  is  unac- 
companied by  multiple  myeloma  it  is  nearly  always  associated  with 
some  disease  of  the  blood-forming  organs  or  of  the  bones.  When 
"Bence- Jones*  protein  *'  is  hydrolyzed  it  is  found  to  contain  all  theamino- 
adds  which  are  characteristic  of  t3TDical  proteins. 

Peptone  certainly  occurs  much  less  frequently  as  a  constituent  of 
the  urine  than  does  proteose,  in  fact  most  investigators  seriously  ques- 
tion its  presence  under  any  conditions.  There  are  many  instances 
of  peptonuria  cited  in  the  early  literature,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty 
in  the  conception  of  what  really  constituted  a  peptone  it  is  probable  that 
in  many  cases  of  so-called  peptonuria  the  protein  present  was  really 
proteose. 

Experiments 

1.  Phosphotungstic  Precipitation  Test  (v.  Aldor)* — Acidify  lo  c.c.  of  udne 
with  hydrochloric  acid^  add  phosphotungstic  add  until  no  more  precipitate  fonns 
and  centnfugate^  the  solution.  Decant  the  supernatant  fluid,  add  some  abso- 
lute alcohol  to  the  precipitate,  and  centrifugate  again.  This  washing  with  alcohol 
is  intended  to  remove  the  urobilin  and  hence  should  be  continued  bo  long  as  the 
alcohol  exhibits  any  coloration  whatever*  Now  suspend  the  precipitate  in  water 
and  add  potassium  hydroxide  to  bring  it  into  solution.  At  this  point  the  solution 
may  be  blue  in  color^  in  which  case  decoloniation  may  be  secured  by  gently 
heating.  Apply  the  bituret  test  to  the  cool  solution.  A  positive  biuret  test  mdi- 
cates  the  presence  of  proteoses. 

2.  Boiling  Test* — Make  the  ordinary  coagulation  test  according  to  the  di- 
rection given  under  Albumin,  page  452.  If  no  coagtilable  protein  is  found  allow 
the  boiled  urine  to  stand  and  note  the  gradual  appearance,  in  the  cooled  fluid,  of 
a  flaky  precipitate  of  proteose.  Spiegler's  reaction  may  also  be  applied  at  this 
point*     A  precipitate  indicates  proteose. 

3.  Schulte^s  Method.— Acidify  50  c.c.  of  urine  with  dilute  acetic  add  and  filter 
off  any  precipitate  of  nucleoprotein  which  may  form.    Now  test  a  few  cubic  cend- 

*  If  not  convenient  to  use  a  centrifuge  the  piecipitate  may  be  filtered  off  and  washed  on 
the  filter  paper  with  alcohol. 
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meters  of  the  urine  for  coagulable  protein,  by  tests  2  and  4  under  Albomin,  pi^ 
452.  If  coagulable  protein  b  present  remove  it  by  coagulation  and  ffltndoi 
before  proceeding.  Introduce  25  c.c.  of  the  urine,  freed  from  coagulable  proton, 
into  150  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  12-24  hours.  Decant  the 
supernatant  fluid  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  water.  Not 
filter  this  solution,  and  after  testing  again  for  nudeoprotein  with  very  dUuU  acetic 
add,  try  the  biuret  test.    If  this  test  is  positive  the  presence  of  proteose  is  indicate!* 

Urobilin  does  not  ordinarily  interfere  with  this  test  since  it  b  almost  entixdy 
dissolved  by  the  absolute  alcohol  when  the  proteose  is  predpitated. 

4.  Detection  of  "Bence-Jones'  Protein." — Heat  the  suspected  urine  veiy 
gently,  carefully  noting  the  temperature.  At  as  low  a  temperature  as  40^C  1 
turbidity  may  be  observed,  and  as  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about  6o*C.  /i 
floccident  predpitate  forms  and  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  test-tube.  If  the  arise 
is  now  addified  very  slightly  with  acetic  add  and  the  temperature  further  ruaed 
to  loo^C.  the  precipitate  at  least  partly  disappears;  it  will  return  upon  cooluf 
the  tube. 

This  property  of  predpitating  at  so  low  a  temperature  and  of  dissolving  at  1 
higher  temperature  is  tjrpical  of  "Bence- Jones'  protein"  and  may  be  used  to  MfS- 
entiate  it  from  all  other  forms  of  protein  material  occurring  in  the  urine. 


NUCLEOPROTEIN 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  proper  classifia- 
tion  for  the  protein  body  which  forms  the  "nubecula"  of  normal  urine. 
By  different  investigators  it  has  been  called  mucin,  mucoid,  phospho- 
protein,  nucleoalbumin,  and  nucleoprotein.  Of  course,  according  to 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  meanings  of  these  terms  they  cannot  be 
S)monymous.  Mucin  and  mucoid  are  glycoproteins  and  hence  contain 
no  phosphorus  (see  page  112),  whereas  phosphoproteins  and  nudeo- 
proteins  are  phosphorized  bodies.  It  may  possibly  be  that  both  these 
forms  of  protein,  ix.,  the  glycoprotein  and  the  phosphorized  ^rpc, 
occur  in  the  urine  under  certain  conditions  (see  page  424).  In  this 
connection  we  will  use  the  term  nucleoprotein.  The  pathological  ad- 
ditions under  which  the  content  of  nudeoprotein  is  increased  includes 
all  affections  of  the  urinary  passages  and  in  particular  pyelitis,  nephritis, 
and  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Experiments 

I.  Detection  of  Nudeoprotein. — ^Place  10  cc.  of  urine  in  a  small  betkeTf 
dilute  it  with  three  volumes  of  water  to  prevent  precipitation  of  mates,  and  indM 
the  reaction  very  strongly  add  with  acetic  add.  If  the  urine  becomes  tmW 
it  is  an  indication  that  nudeoprotein  is  present 

^  If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  test  for  peptone  the  proteose  may  be  removed  by  Mj^ 
ration  with  (NH4)sS04  according  to  the  directions  given  on  p.  220  and  the  filtrate  tetted 
for  peptone  by  the  biuret  test. 
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II  liie  urine  under  eiaroination  contains  albumin  the  greater  portion  of  tliis 
substance  should  be  removed  by  boiling  the  urine  before  testing  it  for  the  pres- 
ence of  nucleoprotetn. 

1.  Tannic  Add  Precipitation  Test  (Ott).^ — Mix  as  c.c.  of  the  urine  with 
an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  slowly  add 
Ahn^n's  reagent^  In  the  presence  of  nucleoprotein  a  voluminous  precipitate 
forms. 

BLOOD 

The  pathological  conditions  in  which  blood  occurs  in  the  urine  may 
be  classified  under  the  two  divisions  hematuria  and  hemoglobinuria. 
In  hematuria  we  are  able  to  detect  not  only  the  hemoglobin  but  the 
unruptured  corpuscles  as  well,  whereas  in  hemoglobinuria  the  pig- 
ment alone  is  present.  Hematuria  is  brought  about  through  blood 
passing  into  the  urine  because  of  some  lesion  of  the  kidney  or  of  the 
urinary  tract  below  the  kidney.  Hemoglobinuria  is  brought  about 
through  hemolysis,  %,€,,  the  rupturing  of  the  stroma  of  the  erythrocyte 
and  the  liberation  of  the  hemoglobin.  This  may  occur  in  scurvy^ 
typhus,  pyemia,  purpura,  and  in  other  diseases.  It  may  also  occur  as 
the  result  of  a  burn  covering  a  considerable  area  of  the  body,  or  may 
be  brought  about  through  the  action  of  certain  poisons  or  by  the  in- 
jection of  various  substances  ha\ang  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
erythrocytes.    Transfusion  of  blood  may  also  cause  hemoglobinuria. 

Even  in  true  hematuria  the  erythrocytes  may  escape  detection  if 
the  urine  is  ammoniacal  inasmuch  as  the  cells  disintegrate  under  these 
conditions. 

Experiments 

I.  Potassitun  Hydroxide  Test  (Heller). — Render  lo  c.c,  of  urine  strongly  alka* 
Ene  with  potassium  hydroxide  solution  and  heat  to  boiling.  Upon  aUowing  the 
heated  unne  to  stand  a  precipitate  of  phosphateSi  colored  red  by  the  contained 
hematin,  is  formed.  It  is  ordinarily  well  to  make  a  ''control*'  experiment  using 
normal  urine,  before  coming  to  a  final  decision. 

Certain  sub  stances ,  such  as  cascara  sagrada,  rhubarb,  santoninf  and  semmi 
cause  the  urine  to  give  a  similar  reaction.  Reactions  due  to  such  substances 
may  be  differentiated  from  tiie  true  blood  reactioii  by  the  fact  that  both  the  pre- 
cipitate and  the  pigment  of  the  fonner  reactioii  disappear  when  treated  with 
acetic  add,  whereas  if  the  color  is  due  to  hematin  the  acid  will  only  dissolve  the 
precipitate  of  phosphates  and  leave  the  pigment  undissolved. 

3.  Teichmann's  Hemin  Test. — Place  a  small  drop  of  the  suspected  urine  or  a 
small  amount  of  the  moist  sediment  on  a  microscopic  slide»  add  a  minute  grain 
o!  sodium  chloride  and  carefully  evaporate  to  dr^ess  over  a  low  flame.  Put  a 
cover-glass  in  place »  run  underneath  it  a  drop  of  glacial  acetic  add,  and  waim 
gently  until  the  formation  of  gas  bubbles  is  observed.  Cool  ^e  preparation, 
examine  under  the  microscope,  and  compare  the  fonn  of  the  crystals  with  those 

■  Dissolve  5  grams  of  tannic  add  in  240  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  alcohol  and  add  10  c.c.  of  15 
per  cent  acetic  acid. 
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reproduced  in  Figs.  84  and  85,  p«ge  269.    (See  Attinson  and  KendalPi  isd 
Nippe's  modificatioiiBv  pages  368  and  270.) 

3.  Heller-Teidimann  Reaction. — Produce  the  pigmented  precipitate  acoonfins 
to  directions  given  in  Heller's  test  above.  If  there  is  a  copious  precipitate  of  phoi- 
phates  and  but  little  pigment  the  phosphates  may  be  dissolved  by  treatment  ivith 
acetic  add  and  the  residue  used  in  the  formation  of  the  hemin  crystals  aoondog 
to  directions  in  Experiment  3,  above. 

4.  ▼.  Zeynek  and  Nendd's  Hemin  Test — ^To  xo  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  ezaninir 
tion  add  acetone  until  no  more  precipitate  forms.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  and 
extract  it  with  10  c.c.  of  acetone  rendered  add  with  2-3  drops  of  hydrochloric  add. 
Place  a  drop  of  the  resulting  colored  extract  on  a  slide,  inmiediatdy  place  a  con^ 
glass  in  position,  and  examine  under  the  microscope.  Compare  the  form  of  the 
oystals  with  those  shown  in  Figs.  84  and  85,  page  269.  Hemin  crystals  produced 
by  this  manipulation  are  sometimes  very  minute,  thus  rendering  It  difficult  to  d^ 
termine  the  exact  form  of  the  crystal. 

6.  Guaiac  Test — ^Place  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  by  means  of  1 
pipette  introduce  a  freshly  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of  goaiac  (strengfli  about 
1 :  60)  into  the  fluid  until  a  turbidity  results,  then  add  old  turpentine  or  fajdio- 
gen  peroxide,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  blue  color  is  obtained. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  test  when  properly  performed.  Buckmastcr 
has  suggested  the  use  of  guaiaconic  acid  instead  of  the  solution  of 
guaiac.  The  test  is  positive  both  before  and  after  boiling  the  blood 
for  15-20  seconds.  Pus  does  not  respond  after  boiling.  OW,  partly 
putrefied  pus  gives  the  test  even  without  the  addition  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  or  old  turpentine  whereas /rwA  pus  responds  upon  the  addition 
of  hydrogen  peroxide.     See  discussion  on  page  262  and  test  on  page  266. 

7.  Schumm's  Modification  of  the  Guaiac  Test — To  about  5  cc  of  urine^  in  1 
test-tube  add  about  10  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiac 
Agitate  the  tube  gently,  add  about  20  drops  of  old  turpentine,  subject  the  tube  to 
a  thorough  shaking,  and  permit  it  to  stand  for  about  2-3  minutes.  A  blue  color 
indicates  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  solution  under  examination.  In  case  there 
is  not  sufficient  blood  to  yield  a  blue  color  under  these  conditions,  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  alcohol  should  be  added  and  the  tube  gently  shaken,  whereupon  a  blue 
coloration  will  appear  in  the  upper  alcohol-turpentine  layer. 

A  control  test  should  always  be  made  using  water  in  place  of  imne.  In  the 
detection  of  very  minute  traces  of  blood  only  3-5  drops  of  the  guaiac  solution  should 
be  employed. 

8.  Ortho-Tolidin  Test  (Ruttan  and  Hardisty).*— To  i  cc.  of  a  4  per  coot 
glacial  acetic  add  solution  of  o-tolidin*  in  a  test-tube  add  z  cc  of  ^  sohitioo 

^  Alkaline  urine  should  be  made  slightly  acid  with  acetic  add  as  the  blue  end-refCtka 
is  very  sensitive  to  alkali. 

*  Ruttan  and  Hardisty:  Canadian  Medical  Assn,  Journal,  Nov.,  zgza,  a^aoBiockimm 
Bull,,  2,  225,  1913. 
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ler  ^tajnination  and  x  c*c.  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  the  presence 
if  blood  a  bluish  color  develops  (sometimes  rather  slowlj)  and  persists  for  some- 
faie  (several  hours  in  some  instances). 

'  This  test  is  said  to  be  as  sensitive  for  the  detection  of  occult  blood 
n  fec€5  and  stomach  contents  as  is  the  benzidine  reaction.  It  is  also 
ilaimed  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  urine  than  any  other  blood  test. 
rhe  acetic  add  solution  may  be  kept  for  one  month  with  no  reduction 

f  delicacy* 
9.  Benzidine  R&ctionL — This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  reac- 
tions for  the  detection  of  blood-  Different  benzidine  preparations  vary 
greatly  in  their  sensitiveness,  however.  Inasmuch  as  benzidine  solu- 
tions change  readily  upon  contact  with  light,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

The  test  is  performed  as  follows :  To  a  saturated  solution  of  benzidine  in 
alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  add  add  an  equal  volume  of  3  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  I  ex.  of  the  urine  imder  examination.  If  the  mixture  is  not  already  acid, 
^der  it  so  with  acetic  acid,  and  note  the  appearance  of  a  blue  color.  A 
c<mtrol  test  should  be  made  substituting  water  for  the  urine. 

^  Often  when  urines  containiug  a  small  amount  of  blood  are  tested  by 
this  reaction,  the  mixture  is  rendered  so  turbid  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  the  presence  of  a  faint  green  color*  Such  urines  should 
be  washed  with  water  before  the  test  is  applied  to  it.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  benzidine  reaction  is  greater  when  applied  to  aqueous  solutions 
than  when  applied  to  the  urine. 

For  a  moditication  of  this  test  and  further  discussion  see  Chapter 
XV  on  Blood  and  Lymph. 

^,  Spectroscopic  Examination, — Submit  the  urine  to  a  spectroscopic  exami- 
nation according  to  the  directions  given  on  page  301,  looking  especially  for  the 
absorption  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin  and  methemoglobin  (see  Absorption  Spectrai 
Plate  I). 

PUS 
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Pus  may  be  present  in  the  urine  in  inflammatory  aCFections  of 
various  types.  Such  a  condition  is  termed  pyuria.  Albumin  always 
accompanies  the  pus.  In  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  in  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  or  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  pus  is  particularly  apt  to 
be  present  in  the  urine.  If  a  urine  of  high  pus  concentration  is  voided 
it  may  indicate  the  rupturing  of  an  abscess  in  some  part  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract.  Pus  may  be  detected  by  one  of  the  procedures  given 
bdow, 

Experiments 


u  Microacopical  Detection  of  Pus*— The  characteristic  form  elements  of  pus  are 
i«cocyics*    l*hey  may  occur  in  very  small  number  in  normal  urine.     Examine  the 
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urine  (centrif ugated  if  necessary)  under  the  microscope.  Any  considerable  miBte 
of  pus  corpuscles  indicates  a  pathological  urine.  In  acid  urine  the  pus  corpuda 
appear  as  round,  colorless  cells,  composed  of  refractive,  granular  piotoplaaiu 
Sometimes  they  may  exhibit  amoeboid  movements,  particularly  if  the  slide  contua- 
ing  them  be  warmed  slightly.  They  are  nucleated  (one  or  more  nudd),  the  nndo 
being  clearly  visible  only  upon  treating  the  cells  with  water,  acetic  add  or  some 
other  suitable  reagent.  In  alkaline  urine  the  pus  corpuscles  are  often  degenerated. 
They  may  occur  as  swollen,  transparent  cells,  which  exhibit  no  granular  stmctue. 
If  the  degeneration  has  proceeded  far  enough  the  nuclei  fade  and  the  cdl  dismt^ 
grates  and  only  d6bris  remains.  • 

Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  between  pus  corpuscles  and 
certain  t3rpes  of  epithelial  cells.  In  such  a  case  apply  one  of  the  following  chemical 
tests. 

2.  Guaiac  Test— This  test  is  not  spedfic  for  pus,  but  is  gnren  by  oertiiB 
other  substances  and  particulaily  by  blood  (see  Chapter  XV).  Perform  ^  teit 
as  follows :  Addify  the  uiine  (if  allodine)  with  acetic  add,  filter,^  and  add  tine- 
ture  of  guaiac  to  the  sediment  on  ih»  paper.  If  the  pus  is  old,  and  partly  putrefied 
it  will  give  a  blue  color.  If  no  bhie  color  is  secured,  add  old  tmpentinei  (xh^ 
drogen  peroxide,  drop  by  drop.  A  blue  color  formed  only  under  these  conditifliif 
Indicates  fresh  pus. 

As  a  control  test  boil  some  of  the  urine  (or  sediment)  for  15-30  seconds  aad 
repeat  the  test  Pus  does  not  respond  aftec  boiHng.  In  tiie  case  of  blood  (l» 
test  is  positive  both  before  and  after  boiling. 

3.  Potassium  Hydroxide  Test  (Donn6). — Separate  the  sediment  from  (he 
urine  (by  decantatioUi  filtration  or  centrifugatkm) ;  place  a  small  piece  of  eoU 
potassium  hydroxide  on  the  sediment  and  stir.  If  pus  is  present  (and  partkii- 
laiiy  if  it  be  fresh  pus  and  not  disintegrated)  the  sediment  will  become  dfanytad 
tougJtL  If  the  sediment  is  mucus  it  will  more  or  less  pass  into  sohition  in  (l» 
concentrated  alkali. 

BILE 

Both  the  pigments  and  the  adds  of  the  bile  may  be  detected  in  the 
urine  under  certain  pathological  conditions.  Of  the  pigments,  bilirulnn 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  positively  identified  in  fresh  urine;  the 
other  pigments,  when  present,  are  probably  derived  from  the  bilirubin. 
A  urine  containing  bile  may  be  yellowish-green  to  brown  in  color  and 
when  shaken  foams  readily.  The  staining  of  the  various  tissues  of  the 
body  through  the  absorption  of  bile  due  to  ocdusion  of  the  bile  duct 
is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  condition  known  as  icterus  or  jaundice. 
Bile  is  always  present  in  the  urine  under  such  conditions  unless  the 
amount  of  bile  reaching  the  tissues  is  extremely  small. 

Experiments 
Tests  for  Bile  Pigments 

Practically  all  of  these  tests  for  bile  pigments  are  based  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  pigment  by  a  variety  of  reagents  with  the  formation 
1  If  desired,  the  urine  may  be  centrifuged  and  the  sediment  used  in  the  test 
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of  a  series  of  colored  derivatives,  e.g.j  biliverdin  (green),   bilicyanin 
(blue),  choletelin  (yellow). 

1.  Gmelin's  Test— To  about  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  test-tube 
add  an  e^ual  volume  of  urine  carefully  so  that  the  two  fluids  do  not  mix.  At  the 
point  of  contact  note  the  various  colored  rings ;  green^  blue,  violet^  red,  and  red- 
dish-yellow« 

2.  Rosenbach's  Modification  of  Omeiin's  Test— Filter  5  c,c,  of  urine  through 
ft  small  filter  paper.  Introduce  a  drop  of  contenb^ated  nitric  acid  into  the  cone 
of  the  paper  and  observe  the  succession  of  colors  as  given  in  Gmelin's  test 

3*  Nakayama^s  Reaction. — To  5  c,c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  an  equal  volume 
of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chloride.  Centrifugate  the  mixture,  pour  off 
the  supernatant  fluid,  and  heat  the  precipitate  with  2  c.c,  of  Nakayama's  reagent. * 
In  the  presence  of  bile  pigments  the  solution  assumes  a  blue  or  green  color, 

3.  Huppert^s  Reaction. — Thoroughly  shake  equal  volumes  of  urine  and  milk  of 
lime  in  a  test-tube.  The  pigments  unite  with  the  calcium  and  are  precipitated. 
Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  water,  and  transfer  to  a  small  beaker.  Add 
alcohol  acidified  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  warm  upon  a  water-bath  until 
the  solution  becomes  colored  an  emerald  green. 

According  to  Steensma,  this  procedure  may  give  negative  results  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  pigments,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  acid- alcohol  is  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  oxidizing  agent.  He  therefore  suggests  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  0.5  per 
cent  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  the  acid-alcohol  mixture  before  warming  on  the 
water- bath.     Try  this  modification  also. 

4.  Salkowski's  Test — Render  5  c.c.  of  urine  alkaline  with  a  few  drops  of  a  10 
per  cent  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  add  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  calcium 
chloride,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  supernatant  fluid  exhibits  the  normal  urinary  color 
when  the  contents  of  the  test-tube  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Filter  ofl^  the  precipitate, 
and  after  washing  it  place  it  in  a  second  tube  with  95  per  cent  alcohol.  Acidify  the 
alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  and,  if  necessary^,  shake  the  tube  to  bring  the  pre- 
cipitate into  solution.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling  and  observe  the  appearance  of 
a  green  color  which  changes  through  blue  and  violet  to  red;  if  no  bile  is  present 
the  solution  does  not  undergo  any  color  change.  This  test  will  frequently  exhibit 
greater  delicacy  than  Gmelin^s  test.  Steensma^s  suggestions  mentioned  under 
Huppert's  Reaction,  above,  apply  in  connection  with  this  test  also. 

5.  Hammarsten's  Reaction* — To  about  5  c.c.  of  Hammarsten's  reagent'  in  a 
small  evaporating  dish  add  a  few  drops  of  urine.  A  green  color  is  produced.  If 
more  of  the  reagent  is  now  added  the  play  of  colors  as  noted  in  Gmelin's  t^t  may 
be  obtained. 

6.  Smith's  Test — To  2-3  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  carefully  about  s  c.c* 
of  dOute  tincture  of  iodine  (i ;  10)  so  that  the  fluids  do  not  mix.  A  green  ring  is 
observed  at  the  point  of  contact, 

7.  Salkowsld-SchippeTS  Reaction.— Neutralize  the  acidity  of  10  c.c.  of  the 
mine  under  examination  with  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  add  5  drops  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  10  drops  of  a  20 
per  cent  solution  of  calcium  chloride.     Filter  off  the  resultant  precipitate  upon  a 

'  Prepared  by  combining  99  c.c.  of  alcohol  and  i  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
taining 4  grams  of  ferric  chloride  per  liter. 

^  Hammar^ten's  reagent  is  made  by  mixing  one  volume  of  25  per  cent  nitric  acid  and  iq 
volumes  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  adding  i  volume  of  this  acid  mixture 
to  4  volumes  01  95  per  cent  alcohol. 
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hardened  filter  paper  and  wash  it  with  water.  Remove  the  precqiitate  to  a  nuB 
porcelain  dish,  add  3  c.c.  of  an  add-alcohol  mixture^  and  a  few  dn^  of  a  dliite 
solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  heat.  The  production  of  a  green  color  indicate!  the 
presence  of  bile  pigments. 

8.  Bonanno's  Reaction.' — Place  5-xo  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  examination  ba 
small  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  add  a  few  drops  of  Bonanno's  reagent'  B 
bile  b  present  an  emerald-green  color  will  develop.  Bonanno  says  the  reactioa  h 
not  interfered  with  by  any  known  normal  or  pathological  urinary  constituent 

jTests  for  BUe  Adds^ 

I.  Sucrose— HtS04  Test  (Pettenkofer).— To  5  c.c.  of  uxine  in  a  test-tnbe  add 
5  drops  of  a  5  per  cent  sohition  of  sucrose.  Now  Incline  the  tube,  nm  about 
3-3  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  carefully  down  the  side  and  note  fl» 
red  ring  at  the  point  of  contact  Upon  sli^tly  agitating  the  contents  of  Am 
tube  the  ^ole  sohition  gradually  assumes  a  reddish  color.  As  tlie  tube  be- 
comes warm,  it  should  be  cooled  In  running  water  In  order  that  the  tempen- 
ture  may  not  rise  about  70^0. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test  is  not  satisfactory  in  the  presence  of 
protein  and  chromogenic  substances  which  yield  interfering  colors 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  Furfural— HtS04  Test  (Mylius).— To  approximately  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  t 
test-tube  add  3  drops  of  a  very  dilute  (x  :  1000)  aqueous  solution  of  furfural, 

HC— CH 

II      II 
HC    C.CHO. 

\/ 
O 

Now  incline  the  tube,  run  about  3-3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  carefofly 
down  the  side  and  note  the  red  ring  as  above.  In  this  case  also,  upon  shaUof 
the  tube,  the  whole  solution  is  colored  red.  Keep  the  temperature  below  70% 
as  before. 

3.  Foam  Test  (v.  Udrtfnsky).— To  5  c.c  of  urine  In  a  test-tube  add  3-^  dxofi 
of  a  very  dilute  (i  :  1000)  aqueous  solution  of  furfuraL  Place  the  thumb  over  the 
top  of  ^e  tube  and  shake  until  a  thick  foam  is  formed.  By  means  of  a  anal 
pipette  add  3-3  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  the  foam  and  observe  the 
dark  pink  coloration  produced. 

4.  Surface  Tension  Test  (Hay).— This  test  is  based  upon  tiie  piinc^  Ott 
bile  adds  have  the  property  of  reducing  the  surftice  tension  of  fluids  in  wUdi 
they  are  contained.  The  test  is  performed  as  follows :  Cool  about  xo  cc  of 
urine  in  a  test-tube  to  xy^'C.  or  lower,  and  sprinlde  a  little  finely  pulverized  sul- 
phur upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  presence  of  bile  adds  is  Indicated  if  ib» 
sulphur  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  the  rapidity  wifli  iMch  flie  su^ur  siiito 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  bile  acids  present  In  the  urine.  The  test  is  said  to 
react  with  bile  adds  when  the  latter  are  present  In  flie  proportion  x  :  X20,ooo. 

>  Made  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  to  95  cc  of  96  per  cent 
alcohol. 

*  II  Tommasi,  2,  No.  21. 

*  This  reagent  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  a  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  in  zoo  cc.  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Allen^  has  recently  suggested  the  quantitative  determination  of  bile  acids  by  a 
I  sujface  tension  method.    Urines  preserved  with  thymol  may  respond  positively 
to  this  test 

5.  Neukomm*s  Modification  of  Pettenkofer^s  Test. — To  a  few  drops  of  urine 
I  in  an  evaporating  dish  add  a  trace  of  a  dilute  sucrose  soludon  and  one  or  more  drops 
I  of  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Evaporate  on  a  water-bath  and  observe  the  development 
[of  a  violet  color  at  the  edge  of  the  evaporating  mixture.  Discontinue  the  evapora* 
I  tion  as  soon  as  the  color  is  observed. 

6*  Peptone  Test  (Oliver).— To  5  ex,  of  urine  add  a-3  drops  of  acetic  add, 
[filtering  if  necessary.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  Witte's 
t  peptone  to  the  add  solution.  A  predpitate  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess 
(of  acetic  acid.    This  predpitate  is  a  compound  of  protein  and  bile  acids. 

CHs 


ACETONE,    C  =  0. 

I 
CHa 

It  was  formerly  very  generally  believed  that  acetone  appeared  in  the 
urine  under  pathological  conditions  because  of  increased  protein  de- 
composition. It  is  now  generally  thought  that,  in  man,  the  output 
of  acetone  arises  principally  from  the  breaking  down  of  fatty  tissues 
or  fatty  foods  within  the  organism*  The  quantity  of  acetone  elimi- 
nated has  been  shown  to  increase  when  the  subject  is  fed  an  abundance 
of  fat-containing  food  as  well  as  during  fasting,  whereas  a  replace- 
ment of  the  fat  with  carbohydrates  is  followed  by  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  acetone  excretion.  If  no  carbohydrate  food  is  fed  the  output  of 
acetone  bodies  increases  at  once,  producing  a  physiological  acidosis 
(see  Chapter  XXVIII  on  MetaboHsm). 

Acetone  and  the  closely  related  bodies,  ^-hydroxybutyric  add  and 

[acetoacetic  add,  are  generally  classified  as  the  aceione  bodies.    They 

[are  all  associated  with  a  deranged  metabolic  function  and  may  appear 

lin  the  urine  together  or  separately,  depending  upon  the  conditions, 

[Acetone  and  diacetic  acid  may  occur  alone  in  the  urine  but  ^-hy- 

droxybutyric  acid  is  never  found  except  in  conjunction  with  one  or  the 

I  other  of  these  bodies.    Both  acetone  and  ^-hydroxy butyric  acid  may 

be  formed  from  acetoacetic  acid.     The  relation  existing  between  these 

three  bodies  is  as  follows:^ 

CHaCO.CH.COOH— CHaCO.CHs+CO,. 

Acetoacetic  acid.  Acetone. 

IH  (reduction) 


CHsCHOH.CHiCOOH. 

^-h^droxjrbutync  a,cid. 
'  Allen;  Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  22,  505,  1915. 
*  Ma&se:  Med.  Ktinik,  6x,  445,  19 10. 

Bltun:  MUnch,  med.  Wcch.^  57,  683,  1910. 

Dakin:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.^  B,  97,  1910. 

Marriott;  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.t  18,  241,  1914. 

Mathews:  Physiological  Chemislry^  ad  Ed.,  1916,  p*  756. 

Allen:  Am.  Jour.  Med.  5d.,  153,  313^  1917. 
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Acetone,  chemically  considered,  is  a  ketone,  di-me^hyl  ketone.  When 
pure  it  is  a  liquid  which  possesses  a  characteristic  aromatic  fruit-fike 
odor,  boils  at  s6-S7°C.  and  is  misdble  with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether 
in  all  proportions.  Acetone  is  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  pathological 
constituent  of  the  urine  and  under  normal  conditions  the  daily  output 
(preformed  acetone  +  acetoacetic  add)  is  about  3-15  mg. 

Pathologically,  the  elimination  of  acetone  is  often  greatly  increased 
and  at  such  times  a  condition  of  aceUmuria  is  said  to  exist.  Values 
from  0.02-6  grams  or  higher  have  been  obtained  for  preformed  acetone 
plus  acetone  derived  from  acetoacetic  add.  This  pathological  ac^ 
tonuria  may  accompany  diabetes  mellitus,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  nephritis,  phosphorus  poisoning,  grave  anemias, 
fasting,  and  a  deranged  digestive  fimction;  it  also  frequently  accom- 
panies auto-intoxication  and  chloroform  and  ether  anesthesia.  The 
types  of  acetonuria  most  frequently  met  with  are  those  noted  in  febrile 
conditions  and  in  advanced  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus.  The  Uooi  in 
diabetic  comas  has  been  found  to  contain  as  high  as  45  mg.  of  total 
acetone  (acetone  +  acetoacetic  add)  for  100  c.c.  of  blood  serum. 

Experiments 

1.  Isolation  from  the  Urine. — ^In  order  to  fadlitate  the  detection  of  acetone  in 
the  urine,  the  spedmen  under  examination  should  be  distilled  and  the  tests  as  fpm 
below  applied  to  the  resulting  distillate.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  distil  the  urine, 
the  tests  may  be  conducted  upon  the  undistilled  fluid.  To  obtain  an  acetone  dis- 
tillate proceed  as  follows:  Place  100-250  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  distillation  flask  or  retoit 
and  render  it  add  with  acetic  add.  Collect  about  one-third  of  the  original  volume 
of  fluid  as  a  distillate,  add  5  drops  of  10  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  redistil  about 
one-half  of  this  volume.    With  this  final  distillate  conduct  the  tests  as  given  bdow. 

2.  Gunning's  Iodoform  Test — ^To  about  5  c.c  of  &e  urine  or  distOUte  is 
a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  LugoPs  solution^  or  ordinaxy  iodine  sofaxtioa  (I  in 
EI)  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  NH4OH  to  form  a  black  prectfiitate  (nitrogen  iodide). 
Allow  the  tube  to  stand  (the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the  content  of 
acetone  in  the  fluid  under  examination)  and  note  the  formation  of  ayeOowidmed- 
ment  consisting  of  iodoform.  Examine  the  sediment  under  the  microscope  aad 
compare  the  form  of  the  crystals  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  4,  page  31. 

If  the  crystals  are  not  well  formed  recrystallize  them  from  ether 
and  examine  again.  The  crystals  of  iodoform  should  not  be  confounded 
with  those  of  calcium  phosphate  (Fig.  119,  page  351)  which  may  be  formed 
in  this  test,  particularly  if  made  upon  the  undistilled  urine.  This  test 
is  preferable  to  Lieben's  test  (4)  since  no  substance  other  than  acetone 
will  produce  iodoform  when  treated  according  to  the  directions  for 

^  Lugol's  solution  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  4  grams  of  iodine  and  6  giams  of  potai" 
slum  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 
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this  test;  both  alcohol  and  aldehyde  yield  iodoform  when  tested  by 
Lieben's  test. 

Gunning's  test  is  rather  satisfactory  for  the  detection  of  acetone, 
and  has  been  used  with  good  results  even  upon  the  undistilled  urine. 
Protein  material  apparently  interferes  mth  the  reaction,  and  when 
present  the  urine  should  be  distilled  and  the  distillate  used/^  In 
same  instances  where  the  amount  of  acetone  present  is  very  small  it 
is  necessary  to  allow  the  tube  to  stand  24  hours  before  making  the  ex- 
amination for  iodoform  crystals.  This  test  serves  to  detect  acetone 
when  present  in  the  ratio  i :  100,000. 

3.  Sodium  Hitropnisside  Tegt  (Legal). — Introduce  about  5  c,c.  of  the  urine  or 
distillate  into  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  freshly  prepared  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  nitroprusside  and  render  the  mixture  alkaline  with  potassium  hjdroz> 
ide.  (Be  sure  to  add  the  nitjoprusside  before  the  solution  is  rendered  alkaline.) 
A.  ruby-red  color ,  due  to  creatininef  a  normal  urinary  constituent,  is  produced  (see 
WeyPs  testy  page  413).  Add  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  if  acetone  is  present 
the  red  color  will  be  intensified,  whereas  in  the  absence  of  acetone  a  yeEow  color 
will  result.    Make  a  control  test  upon  normal  urine  to  show  that  this  is  so. 

A  similar  red  color  may  be  produced  by  paracresol  in  urines  con- 
taining no  acetone. 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  color  reaction 
between  acetone  and  nitroprusside:  (i)  The  formation  of  a  complexion 
of  ferropentacyanide  with  the  isonitroso  compound  of  the  ketone, 
or  (2)  the  formation  of  such  an  ion  with  the  isonitroamine  derivative 
of  the  ketone.^ 

4.  Iodoform  Test  (Lieben). — Introduce  5  ex.  of  the  urine  or  disMate  into  a 
test-tube,  render  it  alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  add  1-2  ex.  of  iodine 
solution  drop  by  drop.  If  acetone  is  present  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  iodoform 
will  be  produced.  Identify  the  lodofonn  by  means  of  its  characteristic  odor  and 
its  typical  crystalline  fonn  (see  Fig.  4,  page  31). 

While  fuEy  as  delicate  as  Gunning's  test  (2)  this  test  is  not  as 
accurate  since,  by  means  of  the  procedure  involved,  either  alcohol  or 
aldehyde  will  yield  a  precipitate  of  iodoform.  This  test  is  especially 
liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  deductions  when  urines  from  the  advanced 
stages  of  diabetes  are  under  examination,  because  of  the  presence  of 
alcohol  formed  from  the  sugar  through  fermentative  processes.*  If 
protein  is  present  in  the  urine  to  be  tested  it  may  prevent  the  acetone 
from  responding  to  the  above  reaction.     It  is  therefore  advisable  to  use 

^  Roseobloom:  Jour.  Am,  Med,  Ass*n,  $9*  445 »  191  s* 

'  Cambi:  AUi*  accad,  Lincei,  22,  376,  191 5, 

'  Welker  reports  tiie  productioD  of  a  pink  or  red  color  during  the  appUcatlou  of  this  lest 
to  the  distillates  from  pathological  uriDCs  which  had  been  presen'cd  with  powdered  thymol. 
He  found  the  color  to  be  due  to  an  iodothymoi  compound  which  had  heen  previously  pre* 
pared  synthetically  by  Messmger  and  Vortmann. 
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the  distillate  to  secure  most  accurate  results.^    Sobel*  has  suggested  a 
quantitative  method  for  acetone  based  on  Lieben's  test. 

5.  Re3rnold8-Ouiuiing  Test — ^This  test  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  mercniic 
oxide  in  acetone  and  is  performed  as  follows :  To  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  or  distiliate  tdd 
a  few  drops  of  mercuric  chloride,  render  the  solution  alkaline  with  potasaum  hf* 
dioxide  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent  alcohol.  Shake  thorou^dy  in 
order  to  bring  the  major  portion  of  the  mercuric  oxide  into  solution  and  filtCL 
Render  the  dear  filtrate  faintly  acid  with  hydrochloric  add  and  stratify  some  am- 
monium sulphide  (NH4)tS  upon  this  add  solution.  At  the  zone  of  contact  a 
blackish-gray  ring  of  predpitated  mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  will  form.  Aldehyde 
also  responds  to  this  test.  Aldehyde,  however,  has  never  been  detected  in  the  uiBe 
and  could  be  present  in  this  instance  only  if  the  addified  urine  was  distilled  too  bs, 

6.  Rothera's  Reaction.* — To  5-xo  c.c.  of  urine  or  dbtillate  in  a  test-tube  add  a 
little  solid  ammonium  sulphate,  2-3  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  5  per  cent  sobtiQi 
of  sodium  nitroprusside  and  1-2  c.c.  of  concentrated  anmionium  hydroxide.  Ik 
development  of  a  permanganate  color  indicates  the  presence  of  acetone. 

Himter^  daims  that  this  reaction  serves  to  detect  acetoacetic  add  rather  thaa 
acetone.    Others  daim  it  detects  both  acetone  and  acetoacetic  add. 

8.  Salicylaldehyde  Reaction  (Frommer).— Render  xo  cc.  of  urine  stroQ^ 
alkaline  with  potassium  hydroxide,  add  10-12  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  solute  if 
salicylaldehyde  In  absolute  alcohol  and  warm  the  mixture  to  about  70*.  It 
acetone  be  present  .the  fluid  becomes  yellow,  then  red,  reddish-puxple  and  Uk 
red  in  turn.  The  color  of  the  urine  is  practically  unchanged  If  no  acetooa  k 
present 

This  color  is  due  to  the  formation  of  dihydrozydibenzoylacetooe 

through  the  interaction  of  salicylaldehyde  and  acetone. 

CH, 

I 
ACETOACETIC  ACID,  C  =  0 

I 
CH2COOH. 

Acetoacetic  or  diacetic  acid  occurs  in  traces  in  normal  urine. 
The  sum  of  the  acetone  and  the  acetoacetic  acid  excreted  in  normal 
urine  per  day  ranges  from  3  to  15  mg.  and  ordinarily  three-quarten 
of  this  is  acetoacetic  add.  Under  certain  pathological  conditkoi 
it  occurs  in  larger  quantities  and  is  rarely  found  except  associated 
with  acetone.  In  the  human  body  it  yields  /3-hydroxybutyric  add 
by  reduction  and  upon  decomposition  yields  acetone  and  car- 
bon dioxide.  Acetoaceturia  occurs  ordinarily  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  pathological  acetonuria,  i.e.,  in  fevers,  diabetes,  etc.  (pjK 
463  and  560).  If  very  little  acetoacetic  add  is  formed  it  maybe 
transformed  into  acetone,  whereas  if  a  larger  quantity  is  produced  botl 

^  Rosenbloom:  Jour,  Am.  Med,  Ass*n,  59,  445,  19x2. 
'  Sobel:  Sckweis.  Apoth,  Ztg.,  52,  62,  1914. 

*  Rothera:  Jour,  Physiol,,  37,  491,  1908. 

*  Hunter:  Quart,  Jour.  Exp.  Physiol,,  8,  13,  1914. 
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acetone  and  acetoacetic  add  may  be  present  in  the  urine.  Aceto- 
aceturia  is  most  frequently  observed  in  children,  especially  accompany- 
ing fevers  and  digestive  disorders;  it  is  perhaps  less  frequently  observed 
in  adults,  but  when  present,  particularly  in  fevers  and  diabetes  it  is 
frequently  followed  by  fatal  coma. 

Acetoacetic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  is  misdble  with  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  in  all  proportions.  It  differs  from  acetone  in  giving 
a  \iolet-red  or  Bordeaux-red  color  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric 
chloride. 

ExPERIBiENTS* 


X,  Le  Nobel  Reaction,^ — Make  10  c.c.  of  uime  acid  with  acetic  acid,  add  a 
few  drops  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  Qttraprusside  and  stratify  con- 
centrated ammomum  hydroxide  upon  the  mixture.  In  the  presence  of  aceto- 
acetic acid  a  violet  ring  forms  at  once. 

Acetone  also  responds  to  this  test,  but  ^e  test  is  more  delicate  for  aceto- 
jicetic  acid  and  the  response  is  more  prompt. 

3.  Ferric  Ctdortde  Test  (Gerhardt)* — To  5  ex.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add 
ferric  chloride  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  no  more  precipitate  forms*  In  the 
presence  of  acetoacetic  acid  a  Bordeaux -red  color  is  produced ;  this  color  may  be 
somewhat  masked  by  the  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate,  in  which  case  the  fluid 
should  be  filtered. 

A  positiye  result  from  the  above  manipulation  simply  indicates  the  possible 
presence  of  acetoacetic  acid.  Before  making  a  final  decision  regarding  the  pres- 
ence of  this  body  make  the  two  following  control  experiments : 

(a)  Place  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  small  beaker ^  or  Erlenmeyer  fiask 
and  boil  it  vigorously  for  3-5  minutes.  Cool  the  vessel  and,  with  the  boiled 
urinei  make  the  test  as  given  above.  As  has  been  already  stated,  acetoacetic 
acid  yields  acetone  upon  decomposition  and  acetone  does  not  give  a  Bordeaux- 
red  color  with  ferric  chloride.  By  boiling  as  indicated  above,  therefore,  any 
acetoacetic  acid  present  would  be  decomposed  into  acetone  and  carbon  diozid® 
and  the  test  upon  the  resulting  0uid  would  be  negative.  If  positive^  the  color 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  bodies  other  than  acetoacetic  acid* 

(b)  Place  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube,  acidify  with  H-SO*,  to  free  aceto- 
acetic add  from  its  salts,  and  carefully  extract  the  muiture  with  ether  by  shakings 
If  acetoacetic  add  is  present  it  will  be  extracted  by  the  ether*  Now  remove 
the  ethereal  solution,  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  1-3  c.c. 
of  water  and  add  3-5  drops  of  3  per  cent  ferric  chloride.  Acetoacetic  add  is 
indicated  by  the  production  of  the  characteristic  Bordeaux -red  colon 

This  color  disappears  spontaneously  in  24-48  hours.  Such  sub- 
stances as  antipyrin,  kairin,  phenacetin,  salicylic  acid,  salicylates, 
sodiuna  acetate,  thiocyanates,  and  thallin  yield  a  similar  red  color 

1  To  prepare  a  diacetic  acid  solulioti  which  may  be  added  to  uiine^  if  urines  containing 
this  add  are  not  available,  proceed  as  foUows:  Treat  13  grams  of  ethyl  acetoacetate  with 
500  c,c.  of  N/s  sodium  hydroxide.  Allow  to  stand  for  4S  hours  to  hydralyze  the  ester. 
In  preparing  urine  for  tests  add  i  part  of  this  solution  to  ro  parts  of  urine. 

^  Harding  and  Ruttan:  Biochem.  Jour.,  6,  4451  191 2;  also  Biockem,  Bull.,  a,  223,  1913* 
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under  these  conditions,  but  when  due  to  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
substances  the  color  does  not  disappear  spontaneously  but  may  I^ 
main  permanent  for  days.  Many  of  these  disturbing  substances  aie 
soluble  in  benzene  or  chloroform  and  may  be  removed  from  the  urine 
by  this  means  before  extracting  with  ether  as  above.  Acetoacetic 
add  is  insoluble  in  benzene  or  chloroform. 

3.  Sodium  Nitrite— Ferrous  Sulphate  Reaction  (Hurtiey).— Place  xo  ex, 
of  urine  in  a  large  test-tube,  add  2.5  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrocUoric  idi 
and  I  c.c.  of  fresh  x  per  cent  sodium  nitrite.  Shake  &e  tube  and  pennititti 
stand  for  two  minutes.  Add  15  cc  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroiide  tai 
5  cc.  of  10  per  cent  ferrous  sulphate.  Shake  &e  tube  and  permit  it  to  stnd. 
Note  the  slow  development  of  a  violet  or  purple  color  in  the  presence  of  a€el»- 
acetic  add. 

This  test  serves  to  detect  acetoacetic  acid  when  present  in  a  dilu- 
tion of  I  to  50,000.  The  concentration  of  the  acetoacetic  add  regulates 
the  speed  at  which  the  color  develops.  If  the  concentration  be  ver/ 
low  an  interval  of  five  hours  may  elapse  before  the  color  appears. 
The  test  is  believed  to  be  specific  for  acetoacetic  add. 

4.  Axnold-LipliawBl^  Reaction. — ^This  reaction  is  somewhat  more  delicate  thiD 
Gerhardt's  test  (2)  and  serves  to  detect  acetoacetic  add  when  present  in  the  pio> 
portion  of  i :  2 5,000.  It  is  also  negative  toward  acetone,  /3-hydrozybutyric  add 
and  the  interfering  drugs  mentioned  as  causing  erroneous  deductions  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Gerhardt's  test.  If  the  urine  under  examination  is  highly  pigmented  it 
should  be  partly  decolorized  by  means  of  animal  charcoal  before  applying  the  test 
as  indicated  below. 

Place  5  c.c.  of  the  urine  \mder  examination  and  an  equal  volume  of  the  Amold- 
Lipliawsky  reagent^  in  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  ammonia  and 
shake  the  tube  vigorously.  Note  the  production  of  a  brick-red  color.  Take  f-s  - 
cc.  of  this  colored  solution,  add  10-20  cc.  of  hydrochloric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.19),  3  ex. 
of  chloroform,  and  2-4  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution  and  carefully  mix  the  ftmik 
Acetoacetic  acid  is  indicated  by  the  chloroform  a.ssuming  a  violet  or  blue  cotor,! 
acetoacetic  acid  is  absent  the  color  may  be  yellow  or  light  red. 

H    OHH 
I      I      I 

/3-HYDROXYBUTYRIC  ACID,  H — C — C — C — COOH. 

I        I        I 

H    H    H 

This  acid  occurs  in  normal  urine  in  traces,  e.g.y  20-30  mg.  per  day.* 

It  is  found  under  certain  pathological  conditions  in  larger  quantitiea 

^  This  reagent  consists  of  two  definite  solutions  which  are  ordinarily  preserved  septitt^T 
and  mixed  just  before  using.    The  two  solutions  are  prepared  as  follows: 

(a)  One  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  nitrite. 

(b)  One  gram  of  ^-amino-acetophenon  dissolved  in  zoo  cc  of  distilled  water  aod 
enough  hydrochloric  acid  (about  2  c.c.)  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  cause  the  solution,  wliici 
is>t  first  yellow,  to  become  entirely  colorless.    An  excess  ol  add  must  be  avoided. 

Before  using,  a  and  b  are  mixed  in  the  ratio  i  :  2. 

'  Shaffer  and  Marriott:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  16,  265,  19x3. 
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and  then  always  in  conjunction  with  either  acetone  or  acetoacetic 
acid.  It  is  present  in  especially  large  amount  in  severe  cases 
of  diabetes  and  has  also  been  detected  in  digestive  disturbances, 
continued  fevers^  scurvy,  measles,  and  in  fasting.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  man,  0-hydroxybutyric  acid,  in  common  with  acetone  and 
acetoacetic  add,  arises  principally  from  the  breaking  down  of  fatty 
tissues  within  the  organism.  Any  condition  in  which  large  amounts 
of  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid,  and  in  severe  cases  ^-hydroxy but>Tic 
add  also,  are  excreted  in  the  urine  is  known  as  an  "acidosis/*  In 
diabetes  the  deranged  metabolic  conditions  cause  the  production  of 
great  quantities  of  these  substances  which  lead  to  an  add  intoxication 
and  ultimately  to  diabetic  coma.  In  severe  diabetes  50-100  grams 
or  over  per  day  may  be  excreted.  In  such  conditions  the  ^-hy- 
droxybutyric  acid  may  constitute  60-80  per  cent  of  the  Mai  acetone 
bodies.  In  rare  cases  we  may  have  an  excretion  of  large  amounts  of 
/3-hydroxybutyric  acid  with  a  low  acetone  output.  An  addosis  may 
also  occur  under  certain  physiological  conditions  (see  Chapter  XVII  on 
Addosis  and  Chapter  XXVIII  on  Metabolism). 

Ordinarily  (5-hydroxybut>Tic  acid  is  an  odorless,  transparent  syrup 
which  is  levorotatory  and  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
it  may  be  obtained  in  crystalline  form. 

Experiments 

X.  Black's  Reaction.^ — Inasmucli  as  the  urinary  pigments  as  well  as  any 
contained  sugar  or  acetoacetic  acid  will  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  Ws  test 
when  applied  to  the  urine  directly,  the  foUowing  preliminary  procedure  is  neces- 
wiry ;  Concentrate  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  exasnm&tion  to  one-thiid  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  volume  in  an  evaporattng  dish  at  a  gentle  heat.  Acidify 
the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  add  sufficient 
piaster  of  Paris  to  make  a  thick  paste  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until  it 
begins  to  ''set*^  It  should  now  be  stirred  and  broken  up  in  the  dish  by  means 
of  a  stirring  rod  with  a  blunt  end*  Extract  the  porous  meal  Uius  produced  twice 
with  ether  by  stirring  and  decantation*  Any  /^-hydrozybutyric  acid  present 
will  be  extracted  by  the  ether.  Evaporate  the  ether  extract  spontaneously  or 
on  a  water-bath,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  neutralize  it  with  baritMn 
carbonate.  To  5  to  10  c.c.  of  this  neutral  fluid  in  a  test-tube  add  2  to  3  drops 
of  ordinary  commercial  acid  hydrogen  peroxide.  Bifix  by  shaking  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  Black's  reagent.^  Pennit  the  tube  to  stand  and  note  the  gradual 
development  of  a  rose  color  which  increases  to  its  maximum  intensity  and  then 
gradually  fades.  ^ 

In  carrying  out  the  test  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  solution 
is  cold  and  approximatdy  neutral  and  that  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen 

•  Black:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem,^  5^  207,  1908. 

•  Made  by  dissolving  5  gramB  of  ferric  chloride  and  0.4  gram  of  ferrous  chloride  in  100 
cc*  of  water. 

^  This  diaappearajice  of  color  is  due  to  the  furUier  oridation  of  the  acetoacetic  acid. 
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peroxide  and  Black's  reagent  are  not  added.  In  case  but  littk 
/3-hydroxybutyric  acid  is  present  the  color  will  fail  to  appear  or  wffl 
be  but  transitory  if  the  oxidizing  agents  are  added  in  too  greai  excm. 
It  is  preferable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent  and  at  intervab  d 
a  few  minutes  repeat  the  process  until  the  color  undergoes  no  furtlici 
increase  in  intensity.  One  part  of  /S-hydroxybutyric  add  in  10,000 
parts  of  the  solution  may  be  detected  by  this  test. 

2.  Polaiiscopic  Examination. — Subject  some  of  the  urine  (free  from  protein) 
to  the  ordinary  fermentation  teat  (see  page  469).  This  will  remove  ^ocoie 
and  fructose,  which  would  interfere  with  the  polariscopic  test.  Now  examine  the 
fermented  fluid  in  the  polariscope  and  if  it  is  levorotatory  the  presence  of  fi^ 
droxybutyric  acid  is  indicated.  This  test  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  however,  sioce 
conjugate  glycuronates  are  also  levorotatory  after  fermentation. 

CONJUGATE  GLYCURONATES 

Glycuronic  acid  does  not  occur  free  in  the  urine,  but  is  found,  for 
the  most  part,  in  combination  with  phenol.  Much  smaller  quantities 
are  excreted  in  combination  with  indoxyl  and  skatozyl.  The  total 
content  of  conjugate  glycuronates  seldom  exceeds  0.004  P^  c^^t  under 
normal  conditions.  The  output  may  be  very  greatly  increased  as 
the  result  of  the  administration  of  antipyrin,  bomeol,  camphor, 
chloral  hydrate,  menthol,  morphine,  naphthol,  turpentine,  etc.  The 
glycuronates  as  a  group  are  levorotatory  whereas  glycuronic  add  is 
dextrorotatory.  Most  of  the  glycuronates  reduce  alkaline  metallic 
oxides  and  so  introduce  an  error  in  the  examination  of  urine  for  sugar. 
Conjugate  glycuronates  often  occur  associated  with  glucose  in  glyco- 
suria, diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  some  other  disorders.  As  a  class  the 
glycuronates  are  non-fermentable. 

Experiments 

z.  Naphtfaoresordnol  Reaction  (ToUens). — ^Introduce  5  cc  of  mine  in  i 
test-tube  and  add  0.5-x  cc.  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  naphthoresordnol  h 
95  per  cent  alcohol,  and  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add.  Baise  Ae 
temperature  gradually  to  the  boiling-point  and  boil  for  one  minute,  diaUng  te 
tube  continuously.  Stand  the  tube  aside  four  minutes,  &en  cool  under  Ae 
tap*  Extract  with  an  equal  volume  of  e&er.  Glycuronates  are  indicated  lij 
the  ether  extract  assuming  a  violet-red  color.  The  spectroscope  aliowi  Ak 
extract  to  possess  two  absorption  bands,  one  on  &e  D  line  and  one  to  flie  tt^ 
of  this  line. 
2.  Polarlscopic-Fermentation  Test— If  glucose  is  present  in  tlie  mine  tdtM 
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for  glycuronates  the  urine  may  first  be  stibjected  to  a  poiariscopic  examiiiatioiiy 
then  fermented  and  a  second  poiariscopic  elimination  made.  Tke  Bugar  being 
dextrorotatoij  and  fermentable  and  the  glycuronates  being  levorotatory  and 
non-fermentable  the  second  poiariscopic  test  wiU  show  a  tevorotation  indicative 
of  conjugate  glycuronates. 

3*  Reduction-Polariscopk  Test.— Test  the  urine  by  FeMing's  test.  If 
posiiiYe  try  the  Resorcinol-HC!  reaction  for  fructose.  If  negative  test  the  optical 
activity.    Levorotation  indicates  glycuronates, 

PENTOSES 

We  have  two  distinct  types  of  pentosuria,  (.e.^  alimentary  pentosuria^ 
resulting  from  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  pentose-rich  vegetables 


Fig,  i45,^Pentosa2ok:e  Crystals. 
UoUted  and  purified  in  the  author's  laboratory  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Fleming.     From  the  urine 
o£  a  patient  in  the  service  of  Dr.  S,  Solis  Cohen,  Jefferson  Hospital,  Phila.    For  color  of 
oyitals  see  Plate  III,  opposite  page  32. 

such  as  pranes,  cherries,  grapes,  or  plums,  and  fruit  juices,  in  which 
condition  the  pentoses  appear  only  temporarily  in  the  urine;  and  the 
chronic  form  of  pentosuria,  in  which  the  output  of  pentoses  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  pentose  content 
of  the  food  eaten*  In  occurring  in  these  two  forms,  pentosuria  re- 
sembles glycosuria  (see  page  441),  but  it  is  definitely  known  that  pen- 
tosuria bears  no  relation  to  diabetes  mellitus  and  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  theory  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  chronic  form  of 
pentosuria.  The  pentose  detected  most  frequently  in  the  urine  is 
arabinose,  the  inactive  form  generally  occurring  in  chronic  pentosuria 
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although  active  forms  have  been  more  or  less  frequently  reported. 
Levene  and  La  Forge*  as  well  as  Zerner  and  Waltuch^  report  d-xylost, 
and  HiUer*  found  d-x>''loketose  in  one  case  of  pentosuria*  *  The  levo- 
rotatory  variety  occurs  in  the  alimentary  type  of  the  disorder.  For 
pentosazone  crystals  (see  Fig  145). 

Experiments  ■ 

1.  Orcinol -Hydrochloric  Add  Reaction  (Bial)**— To  5  ex,  of  Bial's  reftMH 
in  a  test-tube  add  2-3  ex.  of  unne  and  heat  the  mixture  gently  until  the  finB 
bubbles  rise  to  the  surface.  °    Immediately  or  upon  cooling  the  solution  becomes 
green  and  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  the  same  color  may  form. 

This  test  is  believed  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  original  ordnol 
test.  It  is  claimed  that  urines  containing  menthol,  kreosoial^  etc, 
respond  to  the  old  orcinol  reaction,  but  not  to  BiaFs.  If  so  desired 
the  osazone  of  the  pentose  (see  Fig.  145)  may  be  formed,  then  distilled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  distillate  tested  by  Bial's  test  (JoUes), 

3.  Phloroglucinol -Hydrochloric  Add  ReactioB  (Tollens),— To  equal  votumef 
of  mine  and  hydrochloric  acid  (sp*  gr.  1.09)  add  a  little  phloroglucinol  and  heit 
the  mixture  on  a  boiling  water-bath.  Pentose,  galactose,  or  glycuronic  add 
will  be  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  color.  To  differentiate  between 
tfaese  bodies  examine  by  the  spectroscope  and  look  for  the  absorption  btad 
between  D  and  E  given  by  pentoses  and  glycuronic  acid»  and  then  dilFerentiili 
between  the  two  latter  bodies  by  the  melting-points  of  their  osazones« 

3»  Orcinol  Test— Place  equal  volumes  of  urine  and  hydrochloric  add  (sp*  gr* 
1.09)  in  a  test-tube^  add  a  small  amount  of  orcinol,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling. 
Color  changes  from  red  through  reddish -blue  to  green  will  be  noted.  When  the 
solution  becomes  green  it  should  be  shaken  in  a  separatory  funnel  with  a  little 
amyl  alcoholp  and  the  alcoholic  extract  ej^amined  spectroscopically.  An  absorptioD 
band  between  C  and  D  will  be  observed. 

FAT  fl 

When  fat  finds  its  way  into  the  urine  through  a  lesion  which  brings 
some  portion  of  the  urinary  passages  into  communication  with  the 
lymphatic  system  a  condition  known  as  chyluria  is  established*  The 
turbid  or  milky  appearance  of  such  urine  is  due  to  its  content  of  chyle. 
This  disease  is  encountered  most  frequently  in  tropical  countries,  but 

*  Levene  and  La  Forge:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  18,  319,  1914.  I 
'Zerner  and  Waltuch:  Monatsh.  Chcm.f  34,  1639,  1913;  35i  1035,  1914.  Jt 
'  Ililler:  Jour.  Biol.  Cktm.^  50,  135,  1917,                                                                   ^M 

*  OrcinQl . ,  * . . 15  pams. 

FiimiDg  HCl. - .      500  grEins, 

Ferric  chloride  (10  per  cent) , 20-30  drops. 

*  The  test  may  also  be  performed  by  adding  the  urine  to  the  kal  reagent.  No  furtitf 
heating  should  be  necessary  if  pentose  is  present 
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is  not  entirely  unknown  in  more  temperate  climates.  Albumin  is  a 
constant  constituent  of  the  urine  in  chyluria.  Upon  shaking  a  chylous 
urine  with  ether  the  fat  is  dissolved  by  the  ether  and  the  urine  becomes 
dearer  or  entirely  clear. 

IffiMATOPOM^HYRIN 

Urine  containing  this  body  is  occasionally  met  with  in  various 
diseases,  but  more  frequently  after  the  use  of  quinine,  tetronal,  trional, 
and  especially  sulphonal.  Such  urines  ordinarily  possess  a  reddish 
tint,  the  depth  of  color  varying  greatly  under  different  conditions. 

Experiments 

I.  Spectroscopic  Ejcamination.— To  loo  ex.  of  urine  add  about  20  c.c.  of 
A  to  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  ammordum  hydroxide.  The 
precipitate  which  forms  consists  principally  of  earthy  phosphates  to  which  the 
hematoporphj^rin  adheres  and  is  carried  down.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash 
it  and  transfer  to  a  flask  and  warm  with  alcohol  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
By  this  process  the  hematoporphyrm  is  dissolved  and  on  filtering  will  be  found 
in  the  filtrate  and  may  be  identified  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  (see  page  301, 
and  Absorption  Spectra,  Plate  H). 

2*  Acetic  Add  Test— To  100  c.c.  of  urine  add  s  ex.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  48  hours.  Hematoporphyrin  deposits  in  the  form  of  a 
precipitate. 

LACTOSE 

Lactose  is  rarely  found  in  the  urine  except  as  it  is  excreted  by  women 
during  pregnancy,  during  the  nursing  period,  or  soon  after  weaning. 
It  is  rather  diflScult  to  show  the  presence  of  lactose  in  the  urine  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  since  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  lactos- 
azone  is  not  attended  with  any  great  measure  of  success  under  these 
conditions.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy  to  show  that  it  is  not 
glucose^  for,  while  it  responds  to  reduction  tests,  it  does  not  ferment 
with  pure  yeast  and  does  not  give  a  glucosazone.  An  absolutely 
conclusive  test^  of  course,  is  the  isolation  of  the  lactose  in  crystalline 
Icrm  (Fig.  118,  page  347)  from  the  urine. 

On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  lactose  and  galactose  yield  mucic  acid, 
[This  test  is  frequently  used  in  urine  examination  to  differentiate  lactose 
[and  galactose  from  other  reducing  sugars.  To  differentiate  lactose 
Ifrom  pentose,  since  neither  ferments,  we  may  apply  the  Orcinol^ — HCl 
[test  of  Bial,  see  page  472. 

Experiments 

I.  Mucic  Add  Te8t.^Treat  100  c.e.  of  the  urine  under  examination  with 
1 90  c.c^  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  Oie  mixture  in  a  broad,  shallow 

*  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  loaoor  over,  it  is  necessary  to  use  iS^^S  C;C.  of 
nitric  add.  Under  these  conditions  the  mixture  should  be  ev'aporated  until  the  remaining 
vttlume  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  the  nitric  acid  added. 
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glass  vessel^  upon  a  boilmg  water-bath  until  the  voltmie  of  the  solution  ii  < 
about  20  C.C.    At  this  point  the  fluid  should  be  clear  and  a  fine  white  prectptti 
of  mudc  acid  should  separate. 

If  the  percentage  of  lactose  in  the  urine  is  low  it  may  be  nece 
to  cool  tlie  solution  and  permit  it  to  stand  for  some  time  before  tie 
precipitate  will  form*  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  galactose 
and  lactose  by  means  of  this  test,  but  the  reaction  does  serve  to  dif- 
ferentiate these  two  sugars  from  all  other  reducing  sugars.  A  sat- 
isfactory differentiation  between  lactose  and  galactose  in  pure  solution 
may  be  made  by  means  of  Barfoed's  test,  page  30.  This  test  is, 
however,  not  suited  for  urine  examination.  To  differentiate  galactose 
and  lactose  in  urine  use  the  Phloroglucinol-Hydrochloric  Acid  Reaction 
of  Tollens,  see  pages  38  and  472. 

J.  Rubner^s  Test^ — To  10  ex,  of  urine  in  a  small  beaker  add  some  lead  acetate, 
in  substance,  heat  to  boiling^  and  add  NH4OH  until  no  more  precipitate  is  dissolve! 
In  the  presence  of  lactose  a  brick-red  or  rose-red  color  develops,  whereas  glucose 
gives  a  co£fee-brown  color ^  maltose  a  light  yellow  color,  and  fructose  no  color  at  all 
under  the  same  conditions. 

3,  Compound  Test — Try  the  Nylandcr  reaction.  If  positive  try  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine  test*  If  negative  (the  lactosazone  is  not  readily  formed  in  urine)  ap- 
ply  the  fermentation  test.  If  this  test  is  also  negative,  difierentiatc  betweca 
lactose  and  pentose  by  Orcinoi-HCl  reaction  (Bial)  and  mudc  add  tests. 

GALACTOSE 

Galactose  has  occasionally  been  detected  in  the  urine,  and  in 
ticular  in  that  of  nursing  infants  afflicted  with  a  deranged  digestive 
function.  Lactose  and  galactose  may  be  diflferentiated  from  other 
reducing  sugars  which  may  be  present  in  the  urine  by  means  of  tie 
mucic  add  test*  This  test  simply  consists  in  the  production  of  mudc^ 
acid  through  oxidation  of  the  sugar  with  nitric  add, 

^       ExPERniENTS 

I.  Mudc  Add  Test.— Treat  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  under  ezammattan  wifSi 
20  cx.^  of  coucentmted  nitric  acid  and  evaporate  the  mixture  in  a  broad,  glullaw 
glass  vessel,  upon  a  boiling  water-bath,  until  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  oolj 
20  c.c.  At  this  point  the  fluid  should  be  clear  smd  a  toe,  white  predpitatfi  4^ 
mudc  acid  should  separate. 

If  the  percentage  of  galactose  present  in  the  urine  is  low  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cool  the  solution  and  permit  it  to  stand  for  some  time 

*  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  loao  or  over  it'is  neccaaary  to  ose  2S"3S  ^•^\^ 
nitric  add.     Under  these  conditions  the  mixture  should  be  evaporated  UDtil  the  rciiiiiniD8_ 
volume  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  the  uitric  add  added. 
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before  the  precipitate  will  form.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate 
between  galactose  and  lactose  by  means  of  this  test,  but  the  reaction 
does  serve  to  differentiate  these  two  sugars  from  all  other  reducing 
sugars*  A  satisfactory  differentiation  between  galactose  and  lactose 
may  be  made  by  the  Phloroglucinol-Hydrochloric  Acid  Test  of  Tollens, 
below. 

3,  Phlorogludnol-Hydrocliloric  Acid  Reaction  (ToUens). — To  equal  volumes  of 
the  urine  aad  hydrocMoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i.og)  add  a  little  phloroglucinol  and  heat 
the  nmcture  on  a  boiling  water-bath.  Galactose,  pentose,  and  glyctironic  add  will 
be  Indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  color.  Galactose  may  be  differentiated  * 
from  the  two  tatter  substances  in  that  its  solutions  exhibit  no  absorption  bands 
upon  spectroscopical  examination. 

FRUCTOSE 

Diabetic  urine  frequently  possesses  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  left,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  a  levorotatory 
substance*  The  levorotation  is  sometimes  due  to  the  presence  of 
fructose,  although  not  necessarily  confined  to  this  carbohydrate,  since 
conjugate  glycuronates  and  jS-hydroxybutyxic  acid,  two  other  levo- 
rotatory bodies,  are  frequently  found  in  the  urine  of  diabetics*  Fructose 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  glucose  in  diabetic  urine,  but  fruc- 
tcsuria  has  been  observed  as  a  separate  anomaly.  The  presence  of 
fructose  may  be  inferred  when  the  percentage  of  sugar,  as  determined 
by  the  titration  method,  is  greater  than  the  percentage  indicated  by 
the  iK>Iariscopic  examination. 

Experiments 

I.  Borchardt's  Reaction* — To  about  5  c*c,  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  add  an  equal 
volume  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  crystals  of  resorcinoL  Heat  to 
boUing  and  after  the  production  of  a  red  color,  cool  the  tube  under  mimuif  water 
and  transfer  to  an  evaporating  dish  or  beaker.  Make  the  mixture  slightly  alka- 
line with  solid  potassium  hjrdroxide,  return  it  to  a  test-tube,  add  2-3  c.c.  of 
acetic  ether,  and  shake  the  tube  vigorously.  In  the  presence  of  fructose  the 
acetic  ether  is  colored  yellow. 

The  only  urinary  constituents  which  interfere  with  the  test  are 
niiriies  and  indkan  and  these  interfere  only  when  they  are  simul- 
taneously ptesenL  Under  these  conditions,  the  urine  should  be  acidified 
with  acetic  acid  and  heated  to  boiling  for  one  minute  to  remove  the 
nitrites.  In  case  the  indican  content  is  very  large,  it  will  impart  a  blue 
color  to  the  acetic  ether,  thus  masking  the  yellow  color  due  to  fructose. 
When  such  urines  are  to  be  examined,  the  indican  should  first  be  re- 
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moved  by  Obermayer's  test  (see  page  416).  The  chloroform  shmdd 
then  be  discarded,  the  acid-urine  mixture  diluted  with  one-thiid  its 
volume  of  water,  and  the  test  applied  as  described  above.  The  uzine 
of  patients  who  have  ingested  santonin  or  rhubarb  responds  to  the  test 
The  test  will  serve  to  detect  fructose  when  present  in  a' ditatio& 
of  1 :2ooo,  i.e.y  0.05  per  cent. 

a.  Resorcinol-Hydrochloric  Add  Reaction  (Seliwanoff)*— To  5  cc  of  S^wi- 
noff's  reagent^  In  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops  of  the  mine  under  ^^■^"^•mff 
and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling.  The  presence  of  fructose  is  indicated  bj  tm 
production  of  a  red  color  and  the  separation  of  a  red  precipitate.  The  lattv 
may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  to  which  it  will  impart  a  striking  red  color. 

If  the  boiling  be  prolonged  a  similar  reaction  may  be  obtained  widi 
urines  containing  glucose.  This  has  been  explained^  in  the  case  of 
glucose  as  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  glucose  into  fructose  by 
the  catalytic  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precautions  neces- 
sary for  a  positive  test  for  fructose  are  as  follows:  The  concentration  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent.  The  reac- 
tion (red  color)  and  the  precipitate  must  be  observed  after  not  more  than 
20-30  seconds  of  boiling.  Glucose  must  not  be  present  in  amounts 
exceeding  2  per  cent.  The  precipitate  must  be  soluble  in  alcohol  with 
a  bright  red  color. 

3.  Phenylhydrazine  Test — Make  the  test  according  to  directions  under  Glu- 
cose, 3,  page  22. 

4.  Polariscopic  Examination. — A  simple  polariscopic  examination,  when  taka 
in  connection  with  other  ordinary  tests,  will  furnish  the  requinte  data  regarding 
the  presence  of  fructose,  provided  fructose  is  not  accompanied  by  other  levorotatory 
substances,  such  as  conjugate  glyciux)nate8  and  j9-hydrozybutyric  add. 

ARSENIC 

When  any  soluble  form  of  arsenic  is  introduced  into  the  body  in 
any  way,  it  is  quickly  absorbed  and  distributed  by  the  blood  and 
lymph.  The  absorption  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  and  quaUtyd 
the  food  in  the  stomach,  and  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  part 
in  contact  with  the  poison.  Some  of  the  absorbed  arsenic  may  be 
returned  to  the  alimentary  canal  by  way  of  the  bile  and  gastro-intei- 
tinal  mucous  membrane.  After  absorption  it  may  be  deposited  in  the 
liver,  kidneys,  brain,  bone,  muscles,  and  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  It  is  eliminated  in  all  of  the  excretions,  but  chiefly  by  the 
kidneys  and  through  the  feces.    It  does  not  appear  very  promptly  in 

^  Seliwanofif's  reagent  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  0.05  gram  of  resordnoi  in  xoocc 
of  dilute  (z  :  2)  hydrochloric  acid. 

*  Koenigsfeld:  Bioch.  Zeit.,  38,  3x1,  Z012. 
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the  urine  but  continues  te  be  excreted  in  the  urine  over  a  long  period 
jof  time,  in  some  cases  for  several  months.  The  urine  may  be  examined 
[for  arsenic  by  the  following  methods. 

I.  Marsh  and  Marsh-Berzelius  Method.— This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
^•erving  as  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  determinatioo,  and  is  a  very  delicate  test; 

it  is,  however,  long  and  tedious.  The  various  steps  in  the  analysis  are:  (i)  the 
[destruction  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  urine;  (2)  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
[drive  off  excess  nitric  acid  and  break  up  mtro-comi>ounds;  and  (3)  application  of 
[Independent  test  to  the  resultant  solution.  Proceed  as  follows:  The  urine,  to 
Ifrhich  is  added  one-third  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  is  placed  in  a  casserole  or  evapo- 
J  rating  dish  and  evaporated  at  6s*'-7o*C.  to  a  syrupy  consistency.  The  mass  is 
||hen  aUowed  to  cool  and  5  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  gentle  heat 

applied.     The  heatiog  must  be  done  cautiously,  or  deflagration  takes  place  and 
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Fig.  146. — Marsh  Appasatds. 

some  of  the  arsenic  is  sure  to  be  lost.  The  mass  will  liquefy  and  finally  darken, 
indicating  organic  matter.  Cool  and  add  concentrated  nitric  acid,  i  c.c.^  and  apply 
very  gentle  heat;  copious  reddish-brown  fumes  are  evolved.  Gradually  raise  the 
temperature  until  darkening  of  the  solution  occurs,  then  cool,  add  i  c.c.  concentrated 
oitnc  acid  and  again  apply  gentle  heat,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  solution 
fails  to  darken.  Now  raise  the  temperature  until  white  fumes  begin  to  come  o0. 
At  this  temperature  excess  nitric  acid  will  have  been  removed  and  all  nitro-com« 
pounds  broken  up.  The  solution  at  this  point  is  clear  and  at  most  a  pale  straw  color. 
Cool  and  add  a  mixture  oE  10  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  40  ex.  water , 
and  lest  for  arsenic  using  a  Marsh  apparatus.  The  apparatus  (see  Fig.  146,  above) 
consists  of  a  wide-mouth  Bask — 250  c.c.  capacity — fitted  with  a  two-hole  stopper. 
Through  one  hole  is  passed  the  stem  of  a  separatory  funnel  of  50  to  60  ex.  capacity. 
Through  the  other  hole  a  piece  of  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  which  is  fitted  to 
a  caldum  chloride  tube,  and  this  in  turn  to  a  narrow  quartz  tuhe^  the  distal  end  of 
which  is  drawn  to  a  fine  bore  and  bent  up  almost  at  a  right  angle.  All  joLots  must 
be  air-tight. 

Introduce  30  to  40  grams  of  arsenic-free  granulated  zinc  into  the  flask,  insert 
the  stopper  and  through  the  funnel  introduce  50  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i  part 
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to  4  parts  water).  After  a  few  minutes  collect  a  t^t-tube  of  gas  by  invetting  i 
test-tube  over  the  end  of  the  quartz  tube,  and  test  it  by  igniting.  When  the  gu  in 
the  test-tube  ignites  quietly,  light  the  gas  issuing  from  the  quartz  tube. 

Hold  a  dean  porcelain  crucible  lid  in  the  flame  and  note  whether  any  depodt 
occurs.  This  precaution  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  chemicals  and  apparatu 
are  not  contaminated  with  arsenic. 

Now  introduce  the  prepared  urine  solution  into  the  fimnel  and  adjust  the  flow 
so  that  6  to  8  drops  are  introduced  into  the  flask  per  minute.  Immediately  hdd  i 
dean  porcdain  crudble  lid  in  the  flame  and  at  the  first  evidence  of  a  dark  depoiit 
apply  heat,  using  a  wing-top  burner,  to  the  quartz  tube.  The  arsenic  if  present 
will  deposit  in  the  quartz  tube  beyond  the  flame.  Now  test  the  spot  on  the  Bd 
to  see  if  it  is  arsenic;  it  should  dissolve  readily  in  sodium  hypochlorite  sdutkm. 
Continue  the  operation  for  two  hours,  remove  the  Bunsen  burner  and  again  hold 
the  lid  in  the  flame.  If  no  more  deposits  on  the  lid,  the  arsenic  has  all  come  ovtf 
and  is  deposited  in  the  quartz  tube;  if  deposition  occurs,  apply  the  Bunsen  agiin 
and  repeat. 

When  complete,  remove  the  quartz  tube,  wdgh  it  after  cooling,  then  dissolve 
out  the  arsenic  with  nitric  add,  wash,  dry,  and  weigh  again.  The  difference  in 
weight  is  the  wdght  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  volume  of  urine  taken. 

2.  Reinsch's  Test—This  test  is  very  much  simpler,  but  not  so  delicate.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  application  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  test  is 
performed  as  follows:  The  urine,  addified  wit}i  one-fifth  its  volume  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric add,  is  placed  in  a  beaker.  A  piece  of  bright  copper  foil  free  from  arsenic 
b  then  introduced,  and  the  urine  heated  almost  to  the  boiling-point.  It  is  then 
set  aside  for  six  to  eight  hoiu-s.  The  arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  copper  foil,  bluish- 
gray  color.  The  foil  is  then  removed,  washed  successively  in  pure  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dried  without  heat.  The  foil  is  then  rolled  into  a  scroll  and  inserted 
into  a  3  mm.  bore  glass  tube  4  inches  long,  about  x  inch  from  the  end.  The  tube  is 
then  held  in  the  Bunsen  flame  at  an  angle  of  20  to  35  degrees  applying  heat  where 
the  copper  foil  is  situated.  The  arsenic  volatilizes  and  is  oxidized,  and  deposits  as 
octahedral  crystals  of  arsenic  trioxide  on  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube.  The  crystals 
can  readily  be  recognized  by  the  microscop>e  and  sometimes  with  a  simple  magnify- 
ing lens. 

Mercury 

The  rapidity  of  absorption  of  mercury  depends  upon  a  number  of 
conditions  such  as,  mode  of  administration,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound and  its  physical  state,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  in  the  stomach 
and  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  portal  of  entrance.  There  is 
no  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  absorbed.  Elimina- 
tion depends  upon  the  state  of  the  excretory  organs.  It  is  eliminated 
as  an  albuminate  in  all  the  excretions  of  the  body,  urine,  feces,  saliva, 
sweat,  tears,  and  milk.  Elimination  begins  about  two  hours  after 
introduction.  Depending  upon  the  amount  introduced  and  absorbed, 
the  time  required  for  its  complete  elimination  varies  from  24  hours  to 
many  weeks.  Mercury  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  by  the  following 
methods. 
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t.  Reinsch^s  Test— Tbe  procedure  is  carried  out  in  tlie  same  manner  as  for 
arsenic  (see  above).  A  piece  of  arsenic-free  copper  foil  is  introduced  into  the  urine 
acidified  with  one-fifth  its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  add*  The  urine  is,  how- 
ever»  not  heated  to  boiling,  but  warmed  to  50**  or  60**  and  set  aside  for  i  a  hours 
or  preferably  14  hours.  Metallic  mercur>'  is  deposited  on  the  foil  as  a  bright  lus- 
trous mirror.  The  foil  b  then  washed  with  pure  water*  alcohol,  ether,  and  dried 
without  heat,  roiled  into  a  scroll,  inserted  into  a  glass  tube  and  heated  in  tlic  same 
manner  as  under  arsenic.  The  mercur>'  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state  in  the 
form  of  globules  readily  distinguished  with  the  microscope. 

2.  Amalgamatioii  Test — A  more  rapid  method  than  the  above  is  by  amalga- 
mation with  zinc.  Add  5  grams  of  zinc  dust  to  the  urine  and  heat  for  15  minutes, 
stirring  continuously.  Allow  the  amalgamated  dnc  to  settle  and  decant  the  urine. 
Then  wash  by  decantation  several  times  with  pure  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and 
finally  with  ether  and  dry  in  air.  Now  introduce  the  drj*  zinc  into  a  narrow  dry 
glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end.  With  the  Bunsen  soften  the  tube  about  2  inches 
above  the  zinc  and  constrict  the  tube  by  pulling  the  ends  apart.  Introduce  a  small 
bit  of  glass  wool  or  asbestos  sufficient  to  support  a  small  piece  of  iodine.  Intro- 
duce the  iodine  supported  by  the  asbestos  at  the  constriction.  Apply  heat  to  the 
ainc  amalgam,  and  then  gently  to  the  region  holding  the  iodine  to  gently  volatilize 
tt,  and  immediately  reapply  heat  to  the  zinc.  The  mercury  volatilizes  and  meeting 
the  iodine  vapor  unites  with  it,  and  is  deposited  as  the  red  iodide  of  mercury. 
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Inositol  occasionally  occurs  in  the  urine  in  albuminuria,  diabetes 
mellitus,  and  diabetes  insipidus.  It  is  claimed  also  that  copious  water- 
diinking  causes  this  substance  to  appear  in  the  urine.  Inositol  was  at 
one  time  considered  to  be  a  sugar  but  is  now  know^  to  be  hexahy- 
droxybenzene,  as  the  above  formula  indicates.  It  is  an  example  of  a 
non-carbohydrate  in  whose  molecule  the  H  and  0  are  present  in  the 
proportion  to  form  water.  In  other  words  it  has  the  formula  of  the 
hexoses,  i.e.,  CaHi^Oa.  Inositol  occurs  widely  distributed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  because  of  this  fact  the  theory  has  been  voiced 
that  it  represents  one  of  the  first  stages  in  the  conversion  of  a  car- 
bohydrate into  the  benzene  ring.  It  is  found  in  the  liver,  spleen ^ 
lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  muscles,  leucocytes,  testes, 
and  mine  under  normal  conditions. 

Experiment 

I,  Detection  of  Inositol  (Scherer). — Acidify  the  urine  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.    Add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  hydroxide 
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and  a  little  caldum  chloride  solution  to  the  moist  residue  and  evi^rate  the  mixtuc 
to  dryness.    In  the  presence  of  inositol  (o.ooi  gram)  a  bright  red  color  is  obtained 
For  a  more  satisfactory  test,  which  is  also  more  time-consuming,  see  SalkowskiV 
modification  of  Scherer's  test. 

LAIOSE 

This  substance  is  occasionally  found  in  the  urine  in  severe  cases  of 
diabetes  mellitus.  By  some  investigators  laiose  is  classed  with  the 
sugars.  It  resembles  fructose  in  that  it  has  the  property  of  reducing 
certain  metallic  oxides  and  is  levorotatory,  but  differs  from  fructose 
in  being  amorphous,  non-fermentable,  and  in  not  possessing  a  sweet 
taste. 

MELANmS 

These  pigments  never  occur  normally  in  the  urine,  but  are  present 
under  certain  pathological  conditions,  their  presence  being  espedally 
associated  with  melanotic  tumors.  Ordinarily  the  freshly  passed  urine 
is  clear,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  air  the  color  deepens  and  may  at 
last  be  very  dark  brown  or  black  in  color.  The  pigment  is  probably 
present  in  the  form  of  a  chromogen  or  melanogen  and  upon  coming 
into  contact  with  the  air  oxidation  occurs,  causing  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  melanogen  into  melanin  and  consequently  the  darkening 
of  the  urine. 

It  is  claimed  that  melanuria  is  proof  of  the  formation  of  a  visceral 
melanotic  growth.  In  many  instances,  without  doubt,  urines  rich  in 
indican  have  been  wrongly  taken  as  diagnostic  proof  of  melanuria. 
The  pigment  melanin  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  indigo  and  melanogen 
for  indican.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  differentiate  between  indigo 
and  melanin  through  the  solubility  of  the  former  in  chloroform.  • 

In  rare  cases  melanin  is  found  in  urinary  sediment  in  the  form  of  fine 
amorphous  granules. 

Experiments 

z.  Ferric  Chloride  Reaction  (von  Jaksch-PoUak).— Add  a  few  drops  of 
ferric  chloride  solution  to  lo  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  note  the  formation  of 
a  gray  color.  Upon  the  further  addition  of  the  chloride  a  dark  precipitate  fdnnii 
consisting  of  phosphates  and  adhering  melanin.  An  excess  of  ferric  cfaloddo 
causes  the  precipitate  to  dissolve. 

This  is  the  most  satisfactory  test  for  the  identification  of  melanin  in  tbfl 
urine. 

2.  Bromine  Test  (Zeller). — ^To  50  c.c.  of  urine  In  a  small  beaker  add  an  equal 
volume  of  bromine  water.  In  the  presence  of  melanin  a  yellow  precipitate  will 
form  and  will  gradually  darken  in  color,  ultimately  becoming  black. 

'  Salkowski:  Zeit.  physioL  chem,,  69,  478,  1910. 
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XmOROSEIN 

\As  IS  a  pigment  which  is  not  present  in  normal  urine  but  may 
be  detected  in  the  urine  in  various  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  nephritis^  and  stomach  disorders.  Urorosein, 
in  common  with  various  other  pigments,  does  not  occur  preformed  in 
the  urine,  but  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  chromogen,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  the  pigment  upon  treatment  with  a  mineral  acid,  Herter* 
showed  this  chromogen  to  be  indole  acetic  add, 


NH        H 


COOH 


Vormal  urine  responds  to  the  urorosein  reaction  (see  below)  if  nitrites 
^e  present. 
■  Experiments 

P  I*  Nitrite -Hydrochloric  Acid  Test  (Urorosein  Reaction). ^To  10  c,c.  of  uiine 
in  a  test-tube  add  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  a 
I  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  nitrite.    A  rose-red  color  indicates  urorosein. 

The  chromogen  (indole  acetic  acid)  has  been  changed  into  urorosein 
by  oiddation. 

a.  Robin's  Reaction* — Acidify  la  ex.  of  urine  with  about  15  drops  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  Upon  allowing  the  acidified  urine  to  stand,  a  rose-red 
wbr  will  appear  if  urorosein  is  present, 

3.  Nencki  and  Sieber's  Reactton. — ^To  100  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  beaker  add  loc.c. 
of  25  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  .\llow  the  acidified  urine  to  stand  and  note  the  ap- 
l>caraace  of  a  rose-red  color.  The  pigment  may  be  separated  by  extraction  with 
wayl  alcohol, 

LNEPHROROSEm 
This  pigment  is  closely  related  to  urorosein^  and  like  urorosein  it  is 
oduced  from  a  chromogen  when  the  urine  is  treated  with  nitric  add 
or  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  a  little  sodium  nitrite 
solution.  It  is  sometimes  called  i3-urorosein  to  diflferentiate  it  from  the 
true  urorosdn  whi^h  is  termed  a-urorosein.  Nephrorosein  occurs  only 
in  pathological  urines. 

&  DROCKROMOGEN 

This  is  the  chromogen  of  urochrome,  the  normal  urinary  pigment 
(see  Chapter  XXII) .    It  is  daimed  that  the  urochromogen  reaction  of  the 

*  Hertcr:  Jour.  Biol,  Chcm.^  4,  253,  1908. 
^Arnold:  ZmL  physiat.  Chem.,  71. 
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urine  is  an  aid  to  prognosis  and  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Urochromogen  is  not  present  in  normal  urine.  Its  presence  in  patho- 
logical urine  is  due  probably  to  faulty  oxidation,  i.e.,  failure  to  oxi- 
dize the  chromogen  to  urochrome.  Urochromogen  may  be  detected  by 
oxidizing  it  to  urochrome  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate.  In 
this  process  a  certain  antecedent  of  urochromogen  is  also  oxidized 
to  urochrome.  Whereas  the  diazo  reaction  (see  page  483)  is  also 
given  by  urines  containing  urochromogen,  it  is  claimed  that  the  diazo 
reaction  does  not  show  the  presence  of  the  precursor  of  urochromogen. 
Hence  the  urochromogen  reaction  is  said  to  be  more  constant  and 
uniform  in  its  appearance. 

Experiment 

Urochromogen  Reaction  (Weisz).^ — ^Fill  a  test-tube  a  little  less  dian  ooe- 
third  full  of  urine,  dilute  it  with  2  volumes  of  distilled  water  and  mix  tfaoron^. 
Pour  one-half  the  diluted  urine  into  another  tube  and  to  one  of  the  tubes  add  3 
drops  of  a  I  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  Shake  the  tube 
thoroughly.  In  the  presence  of  urochromogen  a  yellow  tint  will  appear  in  Hnt 
tube  to  which  permanganate  was  added. 

The  reaction  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  urochromogen  to  urochrome, 
and  is  believed  to  be  of  value  as  an  aid  in  prognosis  and  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  presence  of  sugar,  albumin  or  urobilin 
in  low  concentration  does  not  interfere  with  the  test.  The  test  often 
runs  parallel  with  the  diazo  reaction  (see  below).  The  test  is  supposed 
to  be  positive  when  the  focus  of  the  lung  is  so  active  or  extensive  as  to 
flood  the  blood  with  toxins  or  to  break  down  the  defensive  forces  of  the 
body.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  this  test  will  differentiate  the 
cases  in  which  the  tuberculosis  is  beyond  help  from  the  tuberculin 
from  those  in  which  the  body  is  liable  to  respond  favorably  to  its 
action.^  Some  investigators  claim  the  test  is  not  specific  and  that  a 
positive  reaction  will  be  obtained  in  many  disorders  other  than 
tuberculosis.' 

*  Weisz:  MUnch.  med.  Woch.,  58,  1348,  191 1. 
Vitri:  Semana  Medica,  20,  No.  28,  1913. 
Heflebower:  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Set.,  14$,  221,  191 2. 
Metzger  and  Watson:  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass*n,  62,  1886,  1914. 
Pignacca:  GazeUa  d.  Osp.  e  delle  Clin.,  25,  353,  1914. 
Ferrannini:  Riforma  mid.,  31,  479,  1915. 

*  M.  and  A.  Weisz:  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  25,  1183,  191 2. 
Dozzi:  Gazetta  d.  Osp.  e  delle  Clin.,  34,  815,  1914. 
Burgess:  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass*n,  66,  82,  1916. 

*  Tuliato:  Gazetta  d.  Osp.  e  delle  Clin.,  35,  1914. 
Martelli  and  Pizzetti:  Policlinico,  21,  April  i,  19 14. 


UNKNOWN  SUBSTANCES 

I.  Ehrlich'8  Biazo  Reacdon* — Place  equal  volumes  of  urine  and  Ehrlich's 
diazobenzenesulphonic  acid  reagent^  in  a  test-tube,  mix  thoroughlj  bj  sbaMngy 
and  quickly  add  ammonium  hydroxide  in  excess.  The  test  is  posttiYe  if  both  the 
fluid  and  the  foam  assume  a  red  color.  If  the  tube  Is  allowed  to  stand  a  precipi- 
tate forms,  the  upper  portion  of  which  exhibits  a  blue,  green,  greenish -black,  or 
violet  color.  Normal  urine  gives  a  brownish-yellow  reaction  with  the  above 
manipulation. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  substance  or  substances  upon  whose  presence 
in  the  urine  this  reaction  depends  is  not  well  understood.  Some  in- 
vestigators claim  that  a  positive  reaction  indicates  an  abnormal  de- 
composition of  protein  material,  whereas  others  assume  it  to  be  due 
to  an  increased  excretion  of  aIlox>'proteic  acid,  oxj'proteic  acid,  or  uro- 
ferric  acid.  Weisz^  claims  that  urochromogen  is  the  principal  urinary 
sub^ance  which  causes  a  positive  dia20  reaction. 

The  reaction  may  be  taken  as  a  metabolic  symptom  of  certain  dis* 
orders,  which  is  of  value  diagnostically  only  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  symptoms*     The  reaction  appears  principally  in  the  urine 

febrile  disorders  and  in  particular  in  the  urine  in  typhoid  fever, 
berculosis,  and  measles*  The  reaction  has  also  been  obtained  in  the 
ine  in  various  other  disorders  such  as  carcinoma,  chronic  rheumatism, 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  sj^hilis, 
typhus,  etc.  The  administration  of  alcohol^  chrysarobin,  creosote, 
cresol,  dionin,  guaiacol,  heroin,  morphine,  naphthalene,  opium,  phenol, 
tannic  acid,  etc.,  will  also  cause  the  urine  to  give  a  positive  reaction. 

The  following  chemical  reactions  take  place  in  this  test: 

(*) 

^V  1  Two  separate  solutions  should  be  prepared  and  mixed  in  <iefitute  proportious  whea 
needed  for  use: 

(a)  Five  grams  of  sodium  nt trite  dissolved  in  i  liter  of  distilled  water. 

(5)  Five  grains  of  sulpbanilic  acid  and  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  1  liter  of  distilled 
water. 

Solutions  a  and  6  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  vessels  and  mixed  in  the  |>ropor* 
tion  1:50  when  required.  Green  asserts  that  greater  delicacy  is  secured  by  mixing  the 
solutions  in  the  proportion  r:ioo.  The  sodium  nitrite  deteriorates  upon  standing  and 
becomes  unfit  for  use  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

»  Weisz:  MUnck.  med.  Wock,,  58,  1348,  191 1. 
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a.  Methylene  Bhie  Reaction  (Rnsso).^ — ^To  5  c.c.  of  urine  add  4  drops  of  a  0.1  per  . 
cent  solution  of  methylene  blue.    In  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  measles,  smallpox  and 
certain  other  disorders  there  will  be  a  change  in  color  from  blue  to  green.  la 
normal  urine  the  blue  color  persists.    The  test  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  diazo  reaction  (see  p.  483). 

FHENOLSDLPHONEPHTHALEIN  TEST  FOR  KIDNEY 
EFFICIENCY 

This  test  for  renal  function  was  devised  by  Rowntree  and  Geraghty.^ 
It  depends  upon  the  injection  into  the  tissues  of  a  dyestuff  whidi 
is  eliminated  rapidly  by  the  normal  kidneys,  and  can  be  easily  estimated 
quantitatively  in  the  urine. 

This  dyestuff,  phenolsulphonephthalein,  is  non-irritative  to  the 
body  either  when  taken  by  mouth  or  when  injected  into  the  tissues/ 
so  that  it  does  no  harm  to  an  already  weakened  kidney. 

The  patient  upon  whom  the  test  is  to  be  performed  is  given  30&-400 
c.c.  of  water  20-30  minutes  previously,  in  order  to  assure  a  freeflow 
of  urine. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  One  cc  of  a  sohition  coiita]iiing6nig.  of  pboiol- 
sulphonephdialein^  is  injected  intramusculaily  in  the  ImiilMr  region,  the  time  of 
injection  being  noted.  The  patient  is  then  catiieteiized  and  tilie  urine  asitfoai 
thereafter  allowed  to  drop  into  a  beaker  containing  a  drops  of  35  per  cent  NaOE 
The  appearance  of  a  red  color  in  the  alkalinized  urine  indicates  beginning  eicrB' 
tion  of  the  drug,  the  normal  time  being  witiun  5  to  10  minutes  after  its  injedkn. 
Urine  isnow  collected  in  one-hour  samples.  In  patients  with  obstmctioD  to  tiie 
flow  of  urine  from  the  bladder  the  retention  catheter  is  stoppered  and  the  unut 
drawn  off  at  the  end  of  each  hour.  Otiier  patients  may  singly  be  allowed  to 
urinate  at  the  hourly  periods. 

To  each  hour  sample  of  urine  is  added  25  per  cent  NaOH,  drop  by  drop,  iiot3 
tiie  maximum  intensity  of  color  appears.  This  color  will  remain  constant  lor  a 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Each  sample  is  tiien  placed  in  a  1000  cc  TohimdDC 
flask  and  diluted  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water. 

Comparison  is  made  in  a  Duboscq  (HeDige  or  Sargent)  colorimeter  (see  p.  su) 
with  a  standard  consisting  of  3  mg.  of  phenidsulphofiephflialemm  loooccof  soh- 
tion.  The  cylinder  containing  die  standard  may  convenienttf  be  placed  at  Ae  10 
mm.  mark.  Since  the  volume  of  each  urine  sanqile  is  tilie  same  as  fliat  of  ^ 
standard,  tiie  percentage  elimination  of  phenolsnlphflnepiitiialem  in  eadmaybe 
easily  calculated  as  follows : 

*  Russo:  Ri forma  mtd.,  Xo.  19,  1905. 
Peskow:  Semcine  med.^  103,  191 2. 
da  Pozzo:  Gas,  Osp.  C/im.,  35.  865,  1914-  . 

*  Rowntree  and  Geraghty:  Jour.  Pkarm,  and  Exptr,  Thermp^  i,  579,  1910:  also  i^ 
Int.  Xfed.,  March.  191 2,  p.  284. 

*  Abel  and  Rowntree:  Jaur.  Pkarm,  and  Exper.  Therap^  i,  t^i,  1910. 

*  This  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  0.6  gram  pbenobalphoaepkthaleia  mad  a&iCX. 
of  2  'X  NaOH  to  enough  0.75  per  cent  XaCl  solution  to  make  xoo  ex.  This  gives  tk  wfi^ 
sodium  or  acid  salt  which  b  slightly  irritant  locally  whm  injected.  It  is  aBceswy  to  •»* 
1-3  drops  more  2  >C  NaOH  which  changes  the  color  to  a  Uwdeaiui  fed.  TVs  ft^'^ 
tion  is  non-irritant. 
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Hfwdfng  of  Urine zUfwdhig  of  Standard::  100 :X. 

The  amount  of  the  drug  eliminated  normally  is  40-60  per  cent  during 
the  first  hour  and  20--25  per  cent  during  the  second  hour,  or  a  total  of 
60-85  per  cent  for  two  hours.  The  amount  of  the  drug  excreted  has 
been  found  to  be  independent  of  the  quantity  of  urine  obtained. 
In  case  of  delayed  excretion  the  collection  of  hourly  samples  may  be 
continued  until  practically  all  of  the  drug  has  been  recovered  in  the 
urine. 

If  it  is  desired  to  test  the  function  of  each  kidney  separately, 
ureteral  catheterization  must  be  resorted  to,  the  experiment  other- 
wise being  performed  as  above  described. 

The  phenolsulphonephthalein  test  may  be  used  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  derangement  in  quantitative  functional  disturbance  of  the 
kidneys,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  and  chronic  parenchymatous  neph- 
ritis or  uremia. 

McLean^  has  very  recently  suggested  a  method  for  studying  kidney 
function  which  is  based  upon  the  relationship  between  the  urea  con- 
tent of  the  blood  and  the  rate  at  which  the  urea  is  excreted  by  the 
kidney.  It  gives  similar  values  to  the  phenolsulphonephthalein  test. 
It  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  enables  one  to  measiure  kidney  function 
by  a  study  of  an  actual  normal  function  of  the  organ,  i.c^  urea  excre- 
tion. The  method,  however,  is  more  or  less  complex. 
^  McLean:  Jour.  Am,  Med,  Ass*n,  66|  415,  1916. 


FiG,"i47-— The  Pordy  Electric  Centritdge 


Fig,  148.— Sediment  Titbe  foe  tiff 
Purdy  Electric  Cextrifugi- 


for  examination  by  means  of  the  centrifuge  (Fig,  147).  An  older 
method,  and  one  still  in  vogue  in  some  quarters,  is  the  so-called  gr^J 
method.  This  simply  consists  in  placing  the  urine  in  a  conical  glass 
and  allowing  the  sediment  to  settle.  The  collection  of  the  sediment  by 
means  of  the  centrifoge,  however,  is  much  preferable,  since  the  process 
of  sedimentation  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  this  instrumenting 
few  minutes^  and  far  more  perfectly^  whereas  when  the  other  method  is 
used  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  allow  the  urine  to  remain  in  the  con 
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ical  g)ass  12-24  bcwiis  bdovr  wffififnt  aetfiaient  cmn  be  seraml  for  tht 
microscopical  nraniiniitioa. 

(•}  Ifaoisuiized  SedixQ^its 

Ammonium  magDCshtni  phosphate  ('*  triple  phosphite ")> 

Caldum  oxalate. 

Calcium  carbonate. 

Caldum  phosphate. 

Caldum  sulphate. 

Uric  add. 

Urates. 

Cystine. 

CholesteroL 

Hippuric  add. 

Leudne  (?)  and  tyrosine. 

Hematoidin  and  bOimbin. 

Magnesium  phosphate. 

Indigo. 

Xanthine. 

Melanin. 

Ammommn    Magnesium    Pho^hate    ('^Triple    Phosphate**). — 

Crj'stals  of  '* triple  phosphate"  are  a  characteristic  constituent  of  the 
sediment  when  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine  has  taken  place 
either  before  or  after  being  voided.  They  may  even  be  detected  in 
amphoteric  or  slightly  add  urine  provided  the  ammonium  salts  are 
present  in  large  enough  quantity.  This  substance  may  occur  in  the 
sediment  in  two  forms,  ix.^  prisms  and  the  feathery  type*  The  pris- 
matic form  of  crystals  (Fig.  143,  page  436)  is  the  one  most  commonly 
observed  in  the  sediment;  the  feathery  form  (Fig.  143,  page  436)  pre- 
dominates when  the  urine  is  made  ammoniacal  with  ammonia. 

The  sediment  of  the  urine  in  such  disorders  as  are  accompanied  by 
a  retention  of  urine  in  the  lower  urinary  tract  contains  **  triple  phos- 
phate*^ crystals  as  a  characteristic  constituent.  The  crystals  are  fre- 
quently abundant  in  the  sediment  during  paraplegia,  chronic  cystitis, 
enlarged  prostate,  and  chronic  pyelitis. 

Calcium  Oxalate. — Calcium  oxalate  is  found  in  the  urine  in  the 
form  of  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  crystals,  f  .r.,  the  dumb-bell  type 
and  the  octahedral  type  (Fig.  149,  page  488).  Either  form  may  occur 
in  the  sediment  of  neutral,  alkaline,  or  acid  urine,  but  both  forms  are 
found  most  frequently  in  urine  having  an  acid  reaction.  Occasionally, 
in  alkaline  urine,  the  octahedral  form  is  confounded  with  **  triple  phos- 
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phate"   crystals.     They  may  be  differentiated  from  the  phosphate 
crystals  by  the  fact  that  they  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

The  presence  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine  is  not  of  itself  a  sign  of 
any  abnormality,  since  it  is  a  constituent  of  normal  urine.  It  is  increased 
above  the  normal,  however,  in  such  pathological  conditions  as  diabetes 


^  - 


0 


»<       ♦ 


Fig.  i4g. — Calcium  Oxalate.     {Oidtn,) 

mellitus,  in  organic  diseases  of  the  Hver,  and  in  various  other  conditions 
which  are  accompam'ed  by  a  derangement  of  digestion  or  of  the  oxida- 
tion mechanism,  such  as  occurs  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

Calcium  Carbonate,— ^Calcium  carbonate  crystals  form  a  t>'pical 
constituent  of  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals.     They  occur  less  fre- 


Fig.  150. — Calcium  Caxbonate. 

quently  in  human  urine.  The  reaction  of  urine  containing  these 
crystals  is  nearly  always  alkaline,  although  they  may  occur  in  ampho- 
teric or  in  slighily  acid  urine.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  granules^  spherules,  or  dumb-bells  (Fig.  150).  The  crystals  of 
calcium  carbonate  may  be  differentiated  from  calcium  oxalate  by  the 
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act  that  they  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 

I  Calcium  Phosphate  (Stellar  Phosphate). — Calcium  phosphate  may 
occur  in  the  urine  in  three  forms,  i.e.,  amorphous,  granular,  or  crystal- 
line. The  crystals  of  calcium  phosphate  are  ordinarily  pointed,  wedge- 
shaped  formations  which  may  occur  as  individual  crystals  or  grouped 
together  in  more  or  less  regularly  formed  rosettes  (Fig.  119,  page  351). 
Add  sodium  urate  crystals  (Fig.  152,  page  491)  are  often  mistaken  for 
crystals  of  calcium  phosphate.  We  may  differentiate  between  these 
two  crystalline  forms  by  the  fact  that  aceti(5  acid  will  readily  dissolve 
the  phosphate,  whereas  the  urate  is  much  less  soluble  and  when  finally 
brought  into  solution  and  recrystallized  one  is  frequently  enabled  to 
identify  uric  acid  crystals  which  have  been  formed  from  the  acid  urate 
solution*  The  clinical  significance  of  the  occurrence  of  calcium  phos- 
phate crystals  in  the  urinary  sediment  is  similar  to  that  of  ''triple 
rosphate*'  (see  page  436). 
Calcium  Sulphate. — Crystals  of  calcium  sulphate  are  of  quite  rare 
occurrence  in  the  sediment  of  urine.  Their  presence  seems  to  be 
Imited  in  general  to  urines  which  are  of  a  decided  acid  reaction. 
Qrdmarily  it  crystalUzes  in  the  form  of  long,  thin,  colorless  needles  or 
prisms  (Fig.  142,  page  433)  which  may  be  mistaken  for  calcium  phos- 
phate crystals.  There  need  be  no  confusion  in  this  respect,  however, 
sijice  the  sulphate  crystals  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  reagent 
readily  dissolves  the  phosphate.  As  far  as  is  known  their  occurrence 
as  a  constituent  of  urinar>'  sediment  is  of  very  Uttle  clinical  significance. 

Uric  Acid,— Uric  acid  forms  a  very  common  constituent  of  the  sedi- 
tueot  of  urines  which  are  acid  in  reaction.  It  occurs  in  more  varied 
forms  than  any  of  the  other  crystalline  sediments  (Plate  V,  opposite 
page  408,  and  Fig.  151),  some  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  crystals 
'>dng  rhombic  prisms,  wedges,  dumb-bellsj  whetstones,  prismatic 
rosettes,  irregular  or  hexagonal  plates,  etc.  Crystals  of  pure  uric  acid 
ire  always  colorless  (Fig.  136,  page  408),  but  the  form  occurring  in 
^iriaary  sediments  is  impure  and  under  the  microscope  appears  pig* 
ciented,  the  depth  of  color  varying  from  yellow  to  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  according  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  crystal. 

The  presence  of  a  considerable  uric  acid  sediment  does  not,  of  neces- 
sity, indicate  a  pathological  condition  or  a  urine  of  increased  uric  acid 
content,  since  this  substance  very  often  occurs  as  a  sediment  in  urines 
whose  uric  acid  content  is  diminished  from  the  normal  merely  as  a  re- 
sult of  changes  in  reaction,  etc.  Pathologically,  uric  acid  sediments  oc- 
ctir  in  gout,  acute  febrile  conditions,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  etc. 
If  the  microscopical  examination  is  not  conclusive,  uric  acid  may  be 
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differentiated  from  other  crystalline  urinary  sediments  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  alkali  carbonates,  boiling  glycerol^  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  in  certain  organic  bases  such  as  ethylamine 
and  piperidin.  It  also  responds  to  the  murexide  test  (see  page  408), 
Schiff's  reaction  (see  page  409)  and  to  Fohn^s  phosphotungstic  add 
reaction  (see  page  409), 

Urates.— The  urate  sediment  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  urates 
of  ammonium,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium.  The 
ammonium  urate  may  occur  in  neutral,  alkaline,  or  add  urine,  whereas 
the  other  forms  of  urates  are  confined  to  the  sediments  of  add  urines. 
Sodium  urate  occurs  in  sediments  more  abundantly  than  the  other 


Fig.  is  I. — \asiov&  Forms  or  Uric  Acid. 
1,  Rhombic  plates;  2,  whetstone  forms;  5,  3,  quadrate  forms;  4,  5,  prolonged  into 
points;  6,  8^  rosettes;  7,  pointed  bundles;  9^  barrel  forms  precipitated  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric  acid  to  uriiie. 

urates.     There  are  two  sodium  urates,  the  mofio  and  the  di,  which  may 

be  expressed  thus  ^^t'^CsHgN^Or  and  JJ^+^C&H2N40r.     Both 

salts  dissociate  with  the  production  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  alka- 
linity being  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  di-sodium  urate.  The  so-called 
quadriurate  or  hemiuraie  have  no  existence  as  chemical  units. ^  The 
urates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium  are  amorphous  in 
character,  whereas  the  urate  of  ammonium  is  crystalline.  Sodium 
urate  may  be  either  amorphous  or  crystalline.  WTien  crystalline  it 
forms  groups  of  fan-shaped  clusters  or  colorless,  prismatic  needles  (Fig, 
*  Taylor:  Jour,  Bid,  Ckem,,  1,  177*  1905. 


PLATE  VI. 


Ammonium  Urates,  showing  Spherules  and  Thorn-apple-shaped  Crystals. 
(From  Ogdetif  after  Peyer.) 
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52),  Ammonium  urate  is  ordinarily  present  in  the  sediment  in  the 
ftirr-like  form  of  the  ** thorn-apple''  crystal,  i.e.,  yellow  or  reddish* 
iiown  spheres,  covered  with  sharp  spicules  or  prisms  (Plate  VI, 
oppoMte).  The  urates  are  aU  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic 
add  and  their  add  solutions  yield  crystals  of  uric  acid  upon  standing. 
They  also  respond  to  the  murexide  test.     The  clinical  significance  of 
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Fig.  15a.— Acid  Sodium  Urate. 

urate  sediments  is  very  similar  to  that  of  uric  acid,  A  considerable 
sediment  of  amorphous  urates  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  high  uric 
add  content,  but  ordinarily  signifies  a  concentrated  urine  having  a  very 
strong  acidity. 

Cystine, — Cystine  is  one  of  the  rarer  of  the  crystalline  urinary  sedi- 
^t^nis.    It  has  been  claimed  that  it  occurs  more  often  in  the  urine  of 


;  # 


Fig.  153. — Cystine.     (Oid$n.) 

^n  than  of  women,  Cystine  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  thin,  color- 
fes,  hexagonal  plates  (Fig.  26,  page  76,  and  Fig,  153)  which  are 
"^soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  and  soluble  in  mineral 
adds,  alkalis,  and  especially  in  ammonia.  Cystine  may  be  identified 
by  burning  it  upon  platinum  foU,  under  which  condition  it  does  not 
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melt  but  jdelds  a  bluish-greeii  flame.  For  preparation  of  Cystine  see 
Chapter  IV. 

CholesteroL — Cholesterol  crystals  have  been  but  rarely  detected  in 
urinary  sediments.  When  present  they  probably  arise  from  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract.  Crystab  of 
cholesterol  have  been  found  in  the  sediment  in  cystitis,  pyelidSi 
chyluria,  and  nephritis.  Ordinarily  it  crystallizes  in  large  regular  and 
irregular  colorless,  transparent  plates,  some  of  which  possess  notched 
corners  (Fig.  63,  page  214).  Frequently,  instead  of  occurring  in  the 
sediment,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  film  on  the  surface  of  the  urine. 

Hiptniric  Acid. — This  is  one  of  the  rare  sediments  of  human  urine. 
It  deposits  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  formation 

of  uric  acid  sediments.  The  crystals, 
which  are  colorless  needles  or  prisms 
(Fig.  139,  page  417)  when  pure,  arein- 

#  variably  pigmented  in  a  manner  similar 

^^  to  the  uric  acid  crystals  when  observed 

^W  in  uftnary  sedimefiit  and  because  of  this 

^w    fact  are  frequently  confounded  with  the 
^  ^^  rarer  forms  of  uric  acid.    Hippuric  add 

%  may  be  differentiated  from  uric  add 

Fig.  154.— Crystals  op  Impure     from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  respond  to 
Leucine.    {Ogden.)  ^,  •*      ^     ^         j    •  1.       .. 

the  murexide  test  and  is  much  more 

soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  The  detection  of  crystals  of  hippuric 
acid  in  the  urine  has  very  little  clinical  significance,  since  its  pres- 
ence in  the  sediment  depends  in  most  instances  very  greatly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  diet.  It  is  particularly  prone  to  occur  in  the  sedi- 
ment after  the  ingestion  of  certain  fruits  as  well  as  after  the  ingestion  of 
benzoic  acid  (see  pages  416  and  609). 

Leucine  and  Tyrosine. — ^Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  frequently 
been  detected  in  the  urine,  either  in  solution  or  as  a  sediment.  Neither 
of  them  occurs  in  the  urine  ordinarily  except  in  association  with  the 
others,  i.e.,  whenever  leucine  is  detected  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
tyrosine  accompanies  it.  They  have  been  found  pathologically  in 
the  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  acute  phosphorus 
poisoning,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
and  small-pox,  and  in  leukemia.  In  urinary  sediments  leucine  ordi- 
narily crystallizes  in  characteristic  spherical  masses  which  show  both 
radial  and  concentric  striations  and  are  highly  refractive  (Fig.  iS4)- 
Some  investigators  claim  that  these  crystals  which  are  ordinarily  called 
leucine  are,  in  reality,  generally  urates.  This  view  point  has  become 
more  general  in  recent  years.    For  the  crystalline  form  of  pure  leucine 


led  as  a  decomposition  product  of  protein  see  Fig,  28,  page  80. 
^osine  crystallizes  in  urinary  sediments  in  the  well-known  sheaf 
r  tuft  formation  (Fig.  25,  page  76).    For  other  tests  on  leucine  and 

Tosine  see  pages  86  and  87. 

Hematoidin  and  Bilirubin. — There  are  divergent  opinions  regard - 
Ig  the  occurrence  of  these  bodies  in  urinary  sediment.  Each  of  them 
rystaUizes  in  the  form  of  tufts  of  small  needles  or  in  the  form  of  small 
iates  which  are  ordinarily  yellowish-red  in  color  (Fig.  62,  page  209). 
lecause  of  the  fact  that  the  crystalline  form  of  the  two  substances  is 
dentical  many  investigators  claim  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  body* 
)ther  investigators  claim,  that  while  the  crystalline  form  is  the  same 
m  each  case,  there  are  certain  chemical  differences  which  may  be  brought 
kit  very  strikingly  by  properly  testing.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
faaimed  that  hematoidin  may  be  differentiated  from  bilirubin  through 
he  fact  that  it  gives  a  momentar>^  color  reaction  (blue)  when  nitric  acid 
I  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and,  further,  that  it  is  not  dissolved  on 
leatment  with  ether  or  potassium  hydroxide*  Pathologically,  typical 
lystals  of  hematoidin  or  bilirubin  have  been  found  in  the  urinary 
ediment  in  jaundice,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  carcinoma  of 
le  liver,  cirrhosis  of  the  Uver,  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  tjq^hoid 
e\'er,  and  scarlatina. 

I  Magnesitun  Phosphate. — Magnesium  phosphate  crystals  occur 
Ither  infrequently  in  the  sediment  of  urine  which  is  neutral,  alkaline, 
r  Jeehly  acid  in  reaction.  It  ordinarily  crystallizes  in  elongated, 
ligUy  refractive,  rhombic  plates  which  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Indigo. — Indigo  crystals  are  frequently  found  in  urine  which  has 
Indergone  alkaline  fermentation.  They  result  from  the  breaking 
lown  of  indoxyl-sulphates  or  indoxyl-glycuronates.  Ordinarily  indigo 
cposits  as  dark  blue  stellate  needles  or  occurs  as  amorphous  particles 
>f  broken  fragments.  These  crystalline  or  amorphous  forms  may  occur 
b  the  sediment  or  may  form  a  blue  film  on  the  surface  of  the  urine, 
iidigo  cr\'stals  generally  occur  in  urine  which  is  alkaline  in  reaction, 
M  they  have  been  detected  in  acid  urine. 

Xanthine^— Xanthine  is  a  constituent  of  normal  urine  but  is  found 
I  the  sediment  in  crystalline  form  very  infrequently,  and  then  only  in 
ithological  urine.     When  present  in  the  sediment  xanthine  generally 
curs  in  the  form  of  whetstone-shaped  crystals  somewhat  similar  in 
[  to  the  whetstone  variety  of  uric  acid  crystal.    They  may  be  dif- 
entiated  from  uric  acid  by  the  great  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
irought  into  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  and  on  applying  heat.     Xan- 
De  may  also   form   urinary   calculi.     The  cUnicai  significance   of 
Eithine  in  urinary  sediment  is  not  well  understood. 
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Melanin. — Melanin  is  an  extremely  rare  constituent  of  urinary 
sediments.  Ordinarily  in  melanuria  the  melanin  remains  in  solution; 
if  it  separates  it  is  generally  held  in  suspension  as  fine  amorphous 
granules. 

(b)  Organized  Sediments 

Epithelial  cells. 

Pus  cells. 

Hyaline. 

Granular. 

Epithelial. 

Casts.  "i  Blood. 
Fatty. 
Waxy. 
Pus. 

Cylindroids. 

Erythrocytes. 

Spermatozoa. 

Urethral  filaments. 

Tissue  debris. 

Animal  parasites. 

Micro-organisms. 

Fibrin. 

Foreign  substances  due  to  contamination. 

Epithelial  Cells. — The  detection  of  a  certain  number  of  these  cells 
in  urinary  sediment  is  not,  of  itself,  a  pathological  sign,  since  they 
occur  in  normal  urine.  However,  in  certain  pathological  condidons 
they  are  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  since  different  areas  of  the 
urinary  tract  are  lined  with  different  forms  of  epithelial  cells,  it  becomes 
necessary,  when  examining  urinary  sediments,  to  note  not  only  the 
relative  number  of  such  cells,  but  at  the  same  time  to  carefully  observe 
the  shape  of  the  various  individuals  in  order  to  determine,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  what  portion  of  the  tract  they  have  been  derived.  Since 
the  different  layers  of  the  epithelial  lining  are  composed  of  cells  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  those  of  the  associated  layers,  it  is  evident  that  a 
careful  microscopical  examination  of  these  cells  may  tell  us  ^e  par- 
ticular layer  which  is  being  desquamated.  It  is  frequently  a  most  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  however,  to  make  a  clear  differentiation  between  the 
various  forms  of  epithelial  cells  present  in  the  sediment.  If  skillfully 
done,  such  a  microscopical  differentiation  may  prove  to  be  of  very 
great  diagnostic  aid. 

The  principal  forms  of  epithelial  cells  met  with  in  urinary  sediments 
are  shown  in  Fig.  155,  page  495. 
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Pus  Cells, — Pus  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  present  in  extremely 
small  numbers  in  normal  urine*  Any  considerable  increase  in  the 
number,  however,  ordinarily  denotes  a  pathological  condition,  gener- 
ally an  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  condition  of  some  portion  of  the 
urinary  tract.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  large  amount  of  pus  in  a 
sediment  denotes  the  opening  of  an  abscess  into  the  urinary  tract. 
Other  form  elements,  such  as  epithelial  cells,  casts,  etc.,  ordinarily 
accompany  pus  corpuscles  in  urinary  sediment  and  a  careful  examination 
of  these  associated  elements  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  correct  diag- 
nosis as  to  the  origin  of  the  pus.  Protein  is  always  present  in  urine 
which  contains  pus. 


^^P  Fig.  155.— Epithelium  from  Dufbrent  Arzas  of  the  Urinarv  Tract. 

'  fl,  Leucocyte  (for  comparison);  b,  renal  ceils;  Cf  superficial  pelvic  cells;  d,  deep  pelvic 

cells:  «,  cells  from  calices;/,  cells  from  ureter;  g,  f,  g,  g,  I,  squamous  epithelium  from  the 

bljidder;  A,  A,  neck-of-bladder  cells;  i,  epithelium  from  prostatic  urethra;  k,  urethrai  cells; 

/,  ly  scaly  epithelium;  m,  m\  celb  from  seminal  passages;  w,  compound  granule  cells;  a, 

fatty  renal  ceil.     (Ogden,) 


The  appearance  which  pus  corpuscles  exhibit  under  the  microscope 
depends  greatly  upon  the  reaction  of  the  urine  containing  them.  In 
acid  urine  they  generally  present  the  appearance  of  round,  colorless  cells 
composed  of  refractive,  granular  protoplasm^  and  may  frequently  exhibit 
ameboid  movements,  especially  if  the  slide  containing  them  be  warmed 
sUghtly.  They  are  nucleated  (one  or  more  nuclei),  the  nuclei  being 
clearly  visible  only  upon  treating  the  cells  with  water,  acetic  acid,  or 
some  other  suitable  reagent.  In  urine  which  has  a  decided  alkaline 
reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pus  corpuscles  are  often  greatly  de- 
generated. They  may  be  seen  as  swollen,  transparent  cells,  which 
exhibit  no  granular  structure  and  as  the  process  of  degeneration  con- 
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tinues  the  cell  outline  ceases  to  be  visible,  the  nuclei  fade,  and  finally 
only  a  mass  of  debris  containing  isolated  nuclei  and  an  occasional 
cell  remains. 

It  is  frequently  rather  difficult  to  make  a  differentiation  between  pi 
corpuscles  and  certain  t3rpes  of  epithelial  cells  which  are  similar  in  form. 
Such  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  iodine  solution  (I  in 
KI),  a  reagent  which  stains  the  pus  corpuscles  a  deep  mahogany-browii 
and  transmits  to  the  epithelial  cells  a  light  yellow  tint.  The  test  proj 
posed  by  Vitali  often  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  This  simi 
consists  in  acidifying  the  urine  (if  alkaline)  with  acetic  acid,  then  fill 
ing,  and  treating  the  sediment  on  the  filter  paper  with  freshly  prepared' 
tincture  of  guaiac.     The  presence  of  pus  in  the  sediment  is  indicated 


Fig.  156. — Pus    Corpuscles.     (After    UUzmann.) 
I,  Normal;  2,  showing  ameboid  movements;  3,  nuclei  rendered  distinct  by  acetic  acid; 
as  observed  in  cbronic  pyelitisj  5,  swollen  by  ammonium  carbonate. 


if  a  blue  color  is  observed.    Large  numbers  of  pus  corpuscles  are  pre 
in  the  urinary  sediment  in  goiiorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  chronic  pyeliti^ 
and  in  abscess  of  the  kidney.     In  addition  to  the  usual  constituen 
found  in  leucocytes  Mandel  and  Levene^  claim  that  pus  cells  cont^ 
glucothionic  acid.     See  Pus  tests,  page  459, 

Casts.^-These  are  cyhndrical  formations,  which  originate  in 
uriniferous  tubules  and  are  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  urine. 
They  vary  greatly  in  si^e,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  they  possess 
parallel  sides  and  rounded  ends.  The  finding  of  casts  in  the  urine  is 
very  important  because  of  the  fact  that  they  generally  indicate  some 
kidney  disorder;  if  albumin  accompanies  the  casts  the  indication  is_ 

1  Mandel  and  Levenc:  BUchemische  Zetischrift^  4,  78,  1907. 
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uch  accentuated*  Casts  have  been  classified  according  to  their 
icroscopical  characteristics  as  follows:  (a)  hyaline^  {b)  granular,  (c) 
>itlie]ial,  (d)  blood,  (e)  fatty,  (/)  waxy,  (g)  pus, 

((a)  Hyaline  Casts. — These  are  composed  of  a  basic  material  which 
transparent,  homogeneous,  and  very  light  in  color  (Fig.  157)* 
fact,  chiefly  because  of  these  physical  properties,  they  are  the 
>st  difficult  form  of  renal  casts  to  detect  under  the  microscope. 
Frequently  such  casts  are  impregnated  with  deposits  of  various  forms, 
such  as  erythrocytes,  epithelial  cells,  fat  globules,  etc.,  thus  rendering 
the  form  of  the  cast  more  plainly  visible.     Staining  is  often  resorted  to 


Fig.  157.— H valine  Casts, 
One  cast  is  impregnated  with  four  renal  cells. 


ler  to  render  the  shape  and  character  of  the  cast  more  easily 
determined.  Ordinary  iodine  solution  (I  in  KI)  may  be  used  in  this 
Connection;  many  of  the  aniline  dyes  are  also  in  common  use  for  this 
puipose,  e.g.,  gentian- violet,  Bismarck-brown,  methylene- blue,  fuchsin, 
wid  eosin.  Generally,  but  not  always,  albumin  is  present  in  urine 
containing  hyaline  casts.  Hyaline  casts  are  common  to  all  kidney 
disorders,  but  occur  particularly  in  the  earliest  and  recovering  stages 

I  parenchymatous  nephritis  and  interstitial  nephritis, 
(fi)  Granular  Casts.- — The  common  hyaline  material  is  ordinarily  the 
ric  substance  of  this  form  of  cast.     The  granular  material  generally 
consists  of  albumin,  epithe  iai  cells,  fat,  or  disintegrated  erythrocytes  or 
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leucocytes,  the  character  of  the  cast  var>iiig  according  to  the  nature 
and  size  of  the  granules  (Fig.  158,  and  Fig.  159,  page  499).  Thus 
we  have  casts  of  this  general  l>pe  classified  as  finely  granular  and 
coarsely  granular  casts.  Granular  casts,  and  in  particular  the  finely 
granular  types,  occur  in  the  sediment  in  practically  every  kidney  dis- 
order but  are  probably  especially  characteristic  of  the  sediment  in  in- 
flammatory disorders. 

(c)  EpUhelial  Casts. — These  are  casts  bearing  upon  their  surface 
epithelial  cells  from  the  lining  of  the  uriniferous  tubules  (Fig,  160, 
page  499) .     The  basic  material  of  this  form  of  cast  may  be  hyaline  or 


^ 


Fig.  158. — Ghanulax  Casts,     (.\fter  Peytr,) 


granular  in  nature.     Epithelial  casts  are  particularly  abundant  in  the" 
urinary  sediment  in  acute  nephritis. 

{d)  Blood  Casts, ^Cd^'&ts  of  this  type  may  consist  of  erythrocytes 
borne  upon  a  hyaline  or  a  fibrinous  basis  (Fig.  161,  page  499).  The 
occurrence  of  such  casts  in  the  urinary  sediment  denotes  renal  hemor- 
rhage and  they  are  considered  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  acute 
diffuse  nephritis  and  acute  congestion  of  the  kidney. 

{e)  Fatty  Casts. — Fatty  casts  may  be  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
fat  globules  or  crystals  of  fatty  acid  upon  the  surface  of  a  hyaline  or 
granular  cast  (Fig.  162,  page  500),  In  order  to  constitute  a  true  fatty 
cast  the  deposited  material  must  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
area  of  the  cast.     The  presence  of  fatty  casts  in  urinary  sediment  in- 


imon  with  the  hyaline  type  they  are  colorless,  refractive  bodies, 
differ  from  this  form  of  cast  in  being,  in  general,  of  greater  length 
diameter  and  possessing  sharper  outlines  and  a  light  yellow  color 
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(F%.  165.  page  500).  Sodk  ctsts  occur  k  sevcnl  forms  of  iM|ili»itis 
bat  do  Bot  appear  to  diaiacterise  mny  partkiihr  type  of  llie  dbofdtt 
except  amytmi  Hsmm^  in  wUch  thty  are  rath^  common* 

ix)  Pus  Casts. — CmsXs  irixee  surface  is  covered  with  pw  oeUs  or 
leucocytes  are  termed  pms  cmsis  (Fig*  161 ,  p.  499)^  Tbey  are  frequent^ 
mktakeii  for  epithelial  casts.  The  differentiatioii  between  these  two 
types  is  made  veT>^  simple,  howe%'er«  by  treatiiig  the  cast  mlh  acetic 
add  which  causes  the  nuclei  ol  the  leucocytes  to  become  plainly  vktble* 
The  true  pus  cast  is  quite  rare  and  indicates  renal  suppuratioQ, 

C3diiickoids.~These  f  onnadons  may  occur  in  normal  or  pathological 
urine  and  have  no  particular  clinical  significance.    They  are  frequent 
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Fig.  164.^ — Cylindioids.    (After  Ptymr,) 


mistaken  for  true  casts^  especially  the  hyaline  type,  but  they  are 
ordinarily  flat  in  structure  with  a  rather  smaller  diameter  than  caitip 
may  possess  forked  or  branching  ends,  and  arc  not  composed  of  homo^ 
geneous  material  as  are  the  hyaline  casts.  Such  "false  casts"  toay 
become  coated  with  urates,  in  which  event  they  appear  granular  in 
structure.  The  basic  substance  of  cylindroids  is  often  the  nticleo* 
protein  of  the  urine  (Fig.  164^  above). 

Erythrocytes.^These  form  elements  are  present  in  the  urinary 
sediment  in  various  diseases.  They  appear  as  the  normal  biconcave, 
yellow  erythrocyte  (Plate  IV,  opposite  page  253)  or  may  exhibit 
certain  modifications  in  form,  such  as  the  crenated  type  (Fig.  165) 
which  is  often  seen  in  concentrated  urine.     Undbr  different  condi* 
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tions  they  may  become  swollen  sufficiently  to  entirely  erase  the  bicon* 
cave  appearance  and  may  even  occur  in  the  form  of  colorless  spheres 
having  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  original  disc-shaped  corpusdei 
Erythrocytes  are  found  in  urinary  sediment  in  hemorrhage  of  the 
kidney  or  of  the  urinary  tract,  in  traumatic  hemorrhage,  hemorrhage 
from  congestion,  and  in  hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Spermatozoa. — Spermatozoa  may  be  detected  in  the  urinary  sedi- 
ment in  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  as  well  as  after  coitus,  nocturnal 
emissions,  epileptic,  and  other  convulsive  attacks,  and  sometimes  i 
severe  febrile  disorders,  especially  in  t>^hoid  fever.  In  form  they  con 
sist  of  an  oval  body^  to  which  is  attached  a  long,  delicate  tail  {Ft$ 


Fig,  165. — Crenated  Erythrocytes. 


166,  page  503).     Upon  examination  they  may  show  motility  or  may  1 
motionless. 

Urethral  Filaments. — These  are  peculiar  threadlike  bodies  whidi 
are  sometimes  found  in  urinary  sediment.  They  may  occasionally  be 
detected  in  normal  urine  and  pathologically  are  found  in  the  sediment  in 
acute  and  chroDic  gonorrhoea  and  in  urethrorrhcea.  The  ground-sub- 
stance of  these  urethral  filaments  is,  in  part  at  least,  similar  to  that  of  the 
cylindroids  (see  page  47  2) .  The  urine  first  voided  in  the  morning  is  best 
adapted  for  the  examination  for  filaments.  These  filaments  may  ordi- 
narily be  removed  by  a  pipette  since  they  are  generally  macroscopic 

Tissue  Debris.— Masses  of  cells  or  fragments  of  tissue  are  frequently 
found  in  the  urinary  sediment.  They  may  be  found  in  the  sediment  in 
tubercular  afi"ections  of  the  kidney  and  urinary  tract  or  in  tumors  of 
these  organs.    Ordinarily  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  histological  cx^ 
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lation  of  such  tissue  fragments  before  coming  to  a  final  decision  as 
to  their  origin, 

I  Animal  Parasites^^The  cysts,  booklets,  and  membrane  shreds 
of  eckinocacci  are  sometimes  found  in  the  urinary  sediments.  Other 
animal  organisms  which  are  more  rarely  met  with  in  the  urine  are  em- 
bryos of  the  Filaria  sanguinis  and  eggs  of  the  Distoma  hematobium  and 
Ascaridcs,  Animal  parasites  in  general  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
urine  in  tropical  countries. 

Micro-organisms.— Bacteria  as  well  as  yeasts  and  moulds  are  fre- 
quently detected  in  the  urine.  Both  the  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic forms  of  bacteria  may  occur.  The  non-pathogenic  forms  most 
ttequently  observed  are  micrococcus  urecs,  bacillus  urece,  and  siaphylo- 
coaus  urea  liquejaciens.     Of  the  pathogenic  forms  many  have  been 
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Fig.  lOo, — Human    Spermatozoa- 

•served,  e.g,^  Baclerium  CoUy  typhoid  bacillus,  tubercle  bacillus ^  gono- 
^<K€us,  bacillus  pyocyaneus^  and  proieus  vulgaris.  Yeast  and  moulds 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  diabetic  urine. 

Fibriru— Following  hematuria^  fibrin  dots  are  occasionally  ob- 
ser\'ed  in  the  urinary  sediment*  They  are  generally  of  a  semi-gelatin- 
ous consistency  and  of  a  ver>'  light  coIor»  and  when  examined  under 
tie  microscope  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  bundles  of  highly  re- 
fractive fibers  which  run  parallel. 

Foreign  Substances  Due  to  Contsmiination.— Such  foreign  sub- 
stances as  fibers  of  silk,  linen »  or  wool;  starch  granules,  hair,  fat,  and 
sputum,  as  well  as  muscle  fibers,  vegetable  cells,  and  f  -^re 

often  found  in  the  urine.     Care  should  be  t 

stances  are  not  mistaken  for  any  of  tht 

ncnts  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
URINE:  CALCULI 

Urinary  calculi^  also  called  concretions,  or  concremenis  are  solid 
masses  of  urinary  sediment  formed  in  some  part  of  the  urinary  tract 
They  vary  in  shape  and  size  according  to  their  location,  the  smaller 
calculi,  termed  sand  or  gravel,  in  general  arising  from  the  kidney  or  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  kidney,  whereas  the  large  calculi  are  ordinarily 
formed  in  the  bladder.  There  are  two  general  classes  of  calculi  as 
regards  composition,  i.e.,  simple  and  compound.  The  simple  form  is  j 
made  up  of  but  a  single  constituent,  whereas  the  compound  type  con- 
tains two  or  more  individual  constituents.  The  structural  plan  of 
most  calculi  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  concentric  rings  about  a 
central  nucleus,  the  number  of  rings  frequently  being  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  individual  constituents  which  enter  into  the  structure 
of  the  calculus.  However,  layers  quite  different  in  macroscopical 
appearance  may  be  almost  identical  in  composition.  In  case  two  or 
more  calculi  unite  to  form  a  single  calculus  the  resultant  body  will 
obviously  contain  as  many  nuclei  as  there  we^e  individual  calculi 
concerned  in  its  construction.  Under  certain  conditions  the  growth  of 
a  calculus  will  be  principally  in  only  one  direction,  thus  preventing 
the  nucleus  from  maintaining  a  central  location.  The  qualitative 
composition  of  urinary  calculi  is  dependent,  in  great  part,  upon  the 
reaction  of  the  urine,  e.g.,  if  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid  the  calculi 
present  will  be  composed,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  substances  that  are 
capable  of  depositing  in  acid  urine,  e.g.,  uric  add,  urates  and  caldum 
oxalate. 

According  to  Ultzmann,  out  of  545  cases  of  urinary  calculus,  uric 
acid  and  urates  formed  the  nucleus  in  about  81  per  cent  of  the  cases; 
earthy  phosphates  in  about  9  per  cent;  calcium  oxalate  in  about  6  per 
cent;  cystine  in  something  over  i  per  cent,  while  in  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  cases  some  foreign  body  comprised  the  nucleus. 

More  recent  analyses*  of  twenty-four  calculi  showed  the  nucleus  in 
75  per  cent  of  them  to  be  calcium  oxalate  (60  per  cent)  and  in  25  per 
cent  to  be  phosphate  (56  per  cent).  All  of  the  calculi  contained  some 
uric  add  and  urates,  but  only  three  gave  more  than  10  per  cent. 

^  Kahn  and  Rosenbloom:  Jour.  Am.  Med,  Ass*n,  59,  2252,  1913. 
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In  the  chemical  examination  of  urinary  calculi  the  most  valuable 
data  are  obtained  by  subjecting  each  of  the  concentric  layers  of  the 
calculus  to  a  separate  analysis.  Material  for  examination  may  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  sawing  the  calculus  carefully  through  the 
nucleus,  then  separating  the  various  layers,  or  by  scraping  off  from 
each  layer  (without  separating  the  layers)  enough  powder  to  conduct 
the  examination  as  outlined  in  the  scheme  (see  page  506). 

Varieties  of  Calculus 


Uric  Acid  and  Urate  CalctiU. — Uric  acid  and  urates  constitute  the 
nuclei  of  a  large  proportion  of  urinary  concretions.  Such  stones  are 
always  colored,  the  tint  varying  from  a  pale  yellow  to  abrownish*red. 
The  surface  of  such  calculi  is  generally  smooth  but  it  may  be  rough 
and  uneven. 

Phosphatic  Calculi. — ^Ordinarily  these  concretions  consist  prin- 
cipally of  ** triple  phosphate*^  and  other  phosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  with  very  frequent  admuctures  of  urates  and  oxalates.  The 
surface  of  such  calcuJi  is  generally  rough  but  may  occasionally  be  rather 
smooth.  The  calculi  are  somewhat  variable  in  color,  exhibiting  gray, 
white,  or  yellow  tints  under  different  conditions.  When  composed  of 
earthy  phosphates  the  calculi  are  characterized  by  their  friability. 

Calcium  Oxalate  Calculi.— This  is  the  hardest  form  of  calculus 
to  deal  with,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  crush.  They  ordinal ily  occur 
in  two  general  forms,  i.e.,  the  small,  smooth  concretion  which  is  char- 
acterized as  the  hemp-seed  calculus^  and  the  medium-sized  or  large  stone 
possessing  an  extremely  uneven  surface,  which  is  generally  classed  as 
a  mulberry  calculus.  This  roughened  surface  of  the  latter  form  of 
calculus  is  due,  in  many  instances,  to  protruding  calcium  oxalate 
crystals  of  the  octahedral  type. 

Calcium  Carbonate  Calculi.-^Calcium  carbonate  concretions  are 
quite  common  in  herbivorous  animals,  but  of  exceedingly  rare  occur-* 
rence  in  man.    They  are  generally  small,  white,  or  gra>ish  calculi, 
spherical  in  form  and  possess  a  hard,  smooth  surface. 

Cystine  Calculi, — The  cystine  calculus  is  a  rare  variety  of  calculus. 
Ordinarily  they  occur  as  small,  smooth,  oval,  or  cylindrical  concretions 
which  are  white  or  yellow  in  color  and  of  a  rather  soft  consistency. 

Xanthine  Calculi. — This  form  of  calculus  is  somewhat  more  rare 
than  the  cystine  type.  The  color  may  vary  from  white  to  brownish- 
yellow*  Very  often  uric  acid  and  urates  are  associated  with  xanthine 
in  this  t>'pe  of  calculus.  .  Upon  rubbing  a  xanthine  calculus  it  has  the 
property  of  assuming  a  wax-like  appearance. 
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Urostealifh  CalculL — This  form  of  calculus  is  extremely  rare. 
Such  concretions  are  composed  principally  of  fat  and  fatty  acid.  When 
noist  they  are  soft  and  elastic,  but  when  dried  they  become  brittle. 
Urostealiths  are  generally  light  in  color. 

Fihriii  CakulL — Fibrin  calculi  are  produced  in  the  process  of  blood 
x>aguIation  within  the  urinary  tract.  They  frequently  occur  as  nuclei 
d  other  forms  of  calculus.    They  are  rarely  found. 

Cholesterol  CalculL — ^An  extremely  rare  form  of  calculus  somewhat 
-esembling  the  cystine  type. 

Indjgo  CakulL — ^Indigo  calculi  are  extremely  rare,  only  two  cases 
tiaving  been  reported.  One  of  these  indigo  calculi  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  museum  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

The  scheme,  proposed  by  Heller  and  given  on  page  506,  will  be 
found  of  much  assistance  in  the  chemical  examination  of  urinary  calculi. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

URINE:  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 

In  analyzing  a  normal  or  pathological  urine  quantitatively  for 
any  of  its  constituents  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  complete 
and  exact  24-hour  sample  be  obtained.  For  directions  with  regard  to 
the  coUection  and  preservation  of  urine  for  analysis  see  Chapter 
XXII  on  General  Characteristics  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Urine. 
Methods  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  are 
also  there  described.  Before  any  urine  is  taken  for  analysis  its  total 
volume  should  be  measured,  using  a  large  graduated  cylinder,  and  this 
volume  is  thereafter  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  calculations  of  the  daily 
output  of  the  individual  constituents  determined.  If  the  urine  be 
pathological  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  precede  its  quantitative 
analysis  by  qualitative  tests  for  the  pathological  constituents. 

Acidity  by  Titration 

Folin's  Method.— Principle.— The  urine  is  titrated  with  standard 
sodium  hydroxide  solution,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 
Potassium  oxalate  is  added  to  precipitate  the  calcium  which  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  end-point  due  to  the  precipitation  of  caldum 
phosphate  on  neutralization  of  the  urine.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  as 
determined  in  this  way  is  not  a  correct  measure  of  the  true  acidity,  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions.  The  results 
obtained  do,  however,  ordinarily  show  a  certain  parallelism  with  the 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  are  of  value  for  comparative  purposes. 

Procedure.— Place  25  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  aoo  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  add 
15-20  grams  of  finely  pulverized  potassium  oxalate  and  x-2  drops  of  a  z  per  cent 
phenolphthalein  solution  to  the  fluid.  Shake  the  mixture  vigorously  for  i-a 
minutes  and  titrate  it  immediately  with  N/xo  sodium  hydroxide  until  a  fidnt  hot 
unmistakable  pink  remains  permanent  on  further  shaking.  Take  the  burette 
reading  and  calculate  the  acidity  of  the  urine  under  examination. 

Calculation.— If  y  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/zo  sodiom 
hydroxide  used  and  y'  represents  the  volume  of  urine  excreted  in  24  hours,  the 
total  acidity  of  the  24-hour  urine  specimen  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the 
following  proportion : 
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For  some  further  points  (uid  lateniiLi  to  Ktentnre)  wm  the 
chapters  on  the  Normal  and  Pttholo^cal  Canstitueats  of  Vnsm  and 
cm  Metabolism.    Coasiidt  text-books  on  physiolofical  chemistrv*  and 
cfinkal  diagnosis  for  complete  discusston).    The  acidity  of  the  urine 
qpffessed  in  cubic  centimeters  N/io  alkali  required  to  neutrakiae  the 
24-hour  output  varies  ordinarily  from  200  to  500  under  normal  con- 
ditions with  an  average  of  perhaps  350,    It  is  dependent  almost 
entireiy  upon  the  diet,  being  low  on  a  vegetable  (baae*forming)  diet 
and  high  on  a  diet  containing  much  meat,  rice,  whole  wheat  producta» 
fruits  containing  benzoic  acid,  as  prunes  and  cranberries,  etc.  (acid- 
forming  foods).     On  the  administration  of  15  grams  of  Imodium  bicar- 
ibonate  it  may  go  down  to  100;  the  ingestion  of  much  acid-fonning 
{food  may  increase  it  to  600*     In  fasting  it  may  rise  in  a  few  days  to 
[800.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  acidities  of  Icsi*  than  350  u^uiilly 
[indicate  a  true  alkalinUy  of  the  urine  inasmuch  as  phenolphihalein 
[changes  in  an  alkaline  solution.     Samples  of  urine  collected  shortly 
[after  a  meal  may  be  alkaline  due  to  the  so-called  ''alkaline  tide*** 

Bacterial  decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  occurring  in  the 
urinary  tract  will  increase  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  decrease  the 
acidity  of  the  urine.  The  same  change  usually  occurs  in  urine  left  in 
.contact  with  the  air;  The  ncidity  of  the  urine  is  increiisect  in  ac  idusin, 
Icardio-renal  and  certain  other  disorders.  The  aciclity  of  the  urine 
[may  be  somewhat  increased  by  administration  of  iniiuvral  acids,  acid 
[phosphates,  or  benzoates,  but  it  is  much  more  dilhcult  to  increase  than 
I  to  decrease  this  acidity. 

Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  or  True  Acidity 

Indicator  Method  (Henderson  and  Palmer's  Adaptation  of  StSem- 
sen's  Method).' — Principle. — ^^The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  estimated 

*  Hendenon  and  Palmer:  Jour,  BiaL  Ckem,,  13,  395,  19 13. 
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by  matching  the  colors  produced  when  a  few  drops  of  indicator  are  add«4 
respectively  to  the  diluted  urine  and  to  standard  solutions  of  known 
reaction  similarly  diluted.  Similar  hydrogen  ion  concentrations 
are  indicated  by  similar  colors.  The  indicator  must  be  properly 
chosen. 

Standard  Solutions, — A  series  of  standard  solutions  of  known  hy- 
drogen ion  concentration  must  be  prepared.  The  solutions  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  I  (page  511)  are  satisfactory  for  urine  analysis.  The 
table  also  indicates  the  H  ion  concentration  of  eacJi  solution,  the  figure 
given  being  the  logarithm  of  this  concentration  (Ph-h)-  It  is  more 
convenient  and  rational  to  express  the  concentration  by  this  logarithmic 
notation.  True  H  ion  concentrations  corresponding  to  the  logarithini^ 
figures  are  given  in  Table  II  (page  511). 

The  13  solutions  indicated  are  made  up  by  mixing  equal  volume? 
of  their  ingredient  solutions  of  the  composition  indicated.  Solutions 
4  to  1 2  are  all  that  are  ordinarily  required  as  the  normal  urinar)'  H 
ion  concentrations  lie  between  4.80  and  7.50  and  pathological  variations 
are  usually  within  these  limits.  The  mean  normal  value  is  almc 
exactly  6.00. 

Procedure.  ^ — Select  eleven  350  c.c.  flasks  of  good  glass  and  indist 
in  color  and  form.  Into  each  of  ten  of  these  introduce  10  c.c.  of  the  various  stand- 
ard solutions.  Make  up  to  250  c.c.  with  distilled  water  and  add  to  each  exactly  tlie 
same  amount  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  alizarine  sulphonate  (xo-15  dropi]. 
Mix  well  by  inverting.  Introduce  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  to  be  tested  into  a  simflai 
250  c.c.  flask,  dilute  and  add  indicator  in  exactly  the  game  way  as  before*  Mitch 
the  color  of  the  diluted  tirine  solution  with  one  of  the  standard  solutions.  Bj 
consiilting  Table  n  (page  511 )  determine  to  what  H  ion  concentration  this  corre- 
sponds. This  table  points  out  the  indicators  to  be  used  for  different  ranges  of 
acidity*  From  5.3-6*7  ^-nitrophenol  is  satisfactory  and  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  alizarin  except  that  it  must  be  present  in  concentration  of  0.08  per  cent 
Neutral  red  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  acidities  from  6*7-7.5  about  i«5  cc  of 
the  I  per  cent  solution  being  reqtiired.  For  acidities  greater  than  5,5  methyl  red 
is  used  in  the  foUowing  way :  10  c.c.  portions  of  the  standard  solutions  are  intro* 
duced  into  carefully  selected  colorless  test-tubes  and  10  ex.  of  urine  is  introduced 
into  another  tube.  The  standard  solutions  are  then  colored  to  match  the  urine 
by  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  p-nitrophenol,  methyl  orange,  alizarine  or 
bismark  brown.  Then  to  standard  solutions  and  urine  add  0.15  c.c.  of  a  sttn- 
rated  solution  in  50  per  cent  alcohol^  of  methyl  red  and  match  the  colors.  For 
concentrations  of  7.5-9.27  or  less  undiluted  urine  is  matched  in  test-tubes  against 
undiluted  standard  solutions,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator  (without 
previous  coloration  of  standard  solution).  In  all  cases  estimations  are 
duplicate. 
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No.      NaHsPOi^ 
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4 
5 
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7 
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lO 
IZ 

12 

13 


o.oooz  N 
o.oooz  N 
0.0x66  N 
o.ooio  N 
o.oozo  N 


Na,HPO« 

o.zooo  N 
0.0480  N 

0.0I30  N 

0.0833  N 
0.0060  N 
0.0033  N 


Indicator 


Phenolphthalein 


Neutral  red 


CH,COOH        CHjCOONa 


0.0009  N 
0.0033  N 
0.0046  N 
0.0093  N 
0.0330  N 
0.0460  N 
0.0930  N 


Log 

4.6 
4.8 
5.0 

5-2 

5-4 
S.6 

5.8 
6.0 
6.3 


0.0930  N 
0.0930  N 
0.0930  N 
0.0930  N 
0.0930  N 
0.0930  N 
0.0930  N 


+ 

H 

3SoX  10""' 

i6oXio-' 

xooXxo""^ 

63X10-' 

4oXxo-» 

35Xio-» 

X6X10-' 

ioXxo-» 

6.3Xxo-» 


6.70 
6.30 
6.00 
5.70 
530 
4.90 
4.70J 

TABLE  II 


Sodium  alizarine 

sulphonate. 

j^Nitrophenol 

i  Methyl  red 

Log 

-f 

H 

6.4 

4.0  Xio-» 

6.6 

3.5  X10-' 

6.8 

1.6  X10-' 

70 

i.o  Xio-» 

7.2 

0.63X10-' 

7.4 

0.40X10"^ 

7.6 

0.35X10-' 

7.8 

0.16X10-' 

8.0 

o.ioXio"' 

Inlerpreiation. — The  H  ion  concentration  of  the  urine  is  influenced 
by  the  same  factors  as  the  titratable  acidity  (see  page  508).  The 
normal  values  lie  between  4.80  and  7.50  with  a  mean  value  of  almost 
exactly  6.00.  For  vegetarians  the  mean  value  is  about  6.64.  In 
cardio-renal  disorders  the  mean  is  5.3.  In  most  pathological  conditions 
the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  increased. 

Total  Solids 

I.  Diyiiif  Method. — Place  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  weighed  shallow  dish,  acidify 
wry  sliffUly  with  acetic  add  (z-3  drops),  and  dry  it  in  vacuo  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric add  to  constant  weight.  Calculate  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  urine 
sample  and  the  Mdl  solids  for  the  34-hour  period. 

InUrfretaiioH. — ^The  average  excretion  of  total  solids  by  a  normal  adult  man  is 
about  70  grams.  It  b  largdy  dependent  upon  the  protein  and  salts  of  the  diet. 
It  may  be  decreased  in  severe  nephritis  due  to  impaired  excretion,  and  greatly  in- 
oreaied  in  diabetes  with  high  sugar  elimination. 

PtBCtically  all  the  methods  the  technic  of  which  includes  evaporation  at  an 
inaeased  temperature,  dther  under  atmospheric  conditions  or  in  vacuo,  are  attended 
with  error. 

Shackell's  method^  which  entails  the  vacuum  desiccation  of  the  frozen  sample 
is  extremely  satisfactory  and  should  be  used  in  all  biological  work  where  the  great- 
est accuracy  is  dodred. 

*  ShadceD:  Ammcan  Jot§mal  of  Physiology,  24,  335,  1909. 
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a.  Calculation  by  Loners  CoeflSdent — ^The  quantity  of  solid  material  coatabed 
in  the  urine  excreted  for  any  34-hour  period  may  be  approximately  computed  by 
multiplying  the  second  and  third  decimal  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  iJL 
This  gives  us  the  number  of  grams  of  solid  maUer  in  1  liter  of  urine.  From  this  valtK 
the  total  solids  for  the  34-hour  period  may  easily  be  determined. 

Calculation, — ^If  the  volume  of  urine  for  the  34  hours  was  zi3o  c.c.  and  thesp^ 
cific  gravity  1.018,  the  calculation  would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  18  X  3.6  =  46.8  grams  of  solid  matter  in  i  liter  of  urine. 


(6) 


46.8  X  II30 


1000 


-  —  53.4  grams  of  solid  matter  in  iX3o  c.c.  of  urine. 


Long's  coefSident  was  determined  for  urine  whose  specific  gravity  was  taken 
at  35^C.  and  is  probably  more  accurate,  for  conditions  obtaining  in  America,  thao 
the  older  coefficient  of  Haeser,  3.33. 

Interpretation. — See  above. 

Total  Nitrogen 

I.  Kjeldahl  Method.^— Princfpfe.— The  principle  of  this  method  is 
the  conversion  of  the  various  nitrogenous  bodies  of  the  urine  into  am- 
monium sulphate  by  boiling  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the 
ammonium  sulphate  by  means  of  a  fixed  alkali 
(NaOH)  and  the  collection  of  the  liberated  ammonia 
in  an  acid  of  known  strength.  Finally,  this  partly 
neutralized  acid  solution  is  titrated  with  an  alkali 
of  known  strength  and  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
urine  under  examination  computed. 

Procedure.— Place  5  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  500  cc  kog- 
Fuiffi^Ai^MET  »«cked  Jena  glass  Kjeldahl  flask,  add  ao  cc  of  concai- 
trated  sulphuric  add  and  about  0.2  gram  of  copper  su^hiti 
and  boil  the  mixture  for  some  time  after  it  is  colorless  (about  one  hoar).  B 
a  suitable  hood  or  fume  chamber  is  not  available  the  so^uric  add  vapors  mi 
be  carried  away  by  suction.  Connect  the  outlet  tube  of  a  a-3  liter  wash  botde 
filled  with  caustic  soda  solution  with  a  suction  pump.  The  inlet  tube  is  coonectsd 
with  a  Folin  fume  absorption  tube  such  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  167.  If  such  a  tube 
is  not  at  hand  a  small  funnel  may  be  attached.  The  absorption  tube  is  placed 
loosely  over  the  mouth  of  the  digestion  fiiask  and  a  constant  current  of  air  diiwa 
through  the  apparatus. 

Allow  the  flask  to  cool  and  dilute  the  contents  with  about  aoo  c.c  of  am- 
monia-free water.  Add  a  little  more  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  NaOH  than  is 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  sulphuric  add*  and  introduce  into  the  flask  a  littla 
coarse  ptunice  stone  or  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc,'  to  prevent  bumping,  and  a 

^  There  are  numerous  modifications  of  the  original  Kjeldahl  method;  the  one  described 
here,  however,  has  given  excellent  satisfaction  and  is  recommended  for  the  determination  d 
the  nitrogen  content  of  urine. 

*  This  concentrated  sodium  hydroxide  solution  should  be  prepared  in  quanti^  and 
"check''  tests  made  to  determine  the  volume  of  the  solution  necessary  to  neatnJue  ths 
volume  (20  c.c.)  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  used. 

'  Powdered  zinc  may  be  substituted. 
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small  piece  of  paraffin  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  frotli.  By  means  of  a  safety- 
tube  connect  the  flask  with  a  condenser  so  arranged  that  the  delivery-tube  passes 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  known  volume  (the  volume  used  depending  upon  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  urine)  of  N/io  sulphuric  acid,  using  care  that  the  end  of 
the  delivery-tube  reaches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid. ^  Mix  the  contents 
of  the  distillation  flask  very  thoroughly  by  shaking  and  distil  the  mixture  until 
its  volume  has  diminished  about  one-half.  Titrate  the  partly  neutralised  N/io 
sulphuric  add  solution  by  means  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide,  using  congo  red  as 
indicator,  and  calculate  the  content  of  nitrogen  of  the  urine  examined. 

Calculation,— Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  sodium 
hydroxide  used  in  the  titration  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io 
sulphuric  acid  taken.  The  remainder  is  equivalent  to  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  N/io  sulphuric  acid,  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  of  the  urine.  One 
c-c,  of  N/io  sulphuric  acid  is  equivalent  to  0.0014  gram  of  nitrogen.  Therefore, 
if  y  represents  the  volume  of  urine  used  in  the  determination,  and  y'  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  sulphuric  acid  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  of  the 
nrine,  we  have  the  following  proportion : 

y:  ioo::y'Xo.ooi4:x  (percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  examined). 
Calculate  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  24-hour  urine  specimen. 

Interpretation.— An  adult  of  medium  size  on  a  mixed  diet  wih  usually 
Crete  12-18  grams  of  nitrogen  per  day.  It  varies^  however,  almost 
directly  with  the  protein  ingestion  and  hence  usually  runs  parallel  to 
the  excretion  of  urea  (see  page  522).  In  a  normal  adult  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  feces  and  of  the  urine  will  often  be  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  food.    Such  a  condition  is  called 

r** nitrogen  equilibrium.*'  The  feces  usually  contain  very  little  nitrogen. 
(See  also  Ammonia,  Creatinine,  etc.) 
Calculation  of  Percentage  Nitrogen  Distribution. ~ln  modern  metabo- 
lism studies  where  the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  are  determined,  in 
addition  to  the  total  nitrogen  as  yielded  by  the  Kjeldahl  method,  it  is 
customary  to  indicate  what  portion  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  present  in 
the  form  of  each  of  the  individual  nitrogenous  constituents.  These 
percentage  values  are  secured  by  dividing  the  weight  (grams)  of 
nitrogen  excreted  for  the  day  in  the  form  of  each  indi\idual  nitrogenous 
constituent  by  the  weight  of  the  total  nitrogen  output  for  the  same 
period.  For  example,  if  the  total  nitrogen  excretion  is  9.814  grams 
and  the  excretion  of  urea-nitrogen  is  8.520  grams  and  the  excretions 
of  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  ammonia  and  creatinine  are  0.271  gram  and 
0.639  gram  respectively,  the  percentage  distribution  for  these  forms  of 
^biitrogen  would  be  calculated  as  follows: 

^V        8.530  grams  urea-nitrogeQ  4-  9.814  grams  total  nitrogen    =  84.3  per  cent 


0,371  gram  ammonia^oitrogeii     -^  9.814  grams  total  aiLrogen    =     2-7  per  cent 
0.639  gram  cieatininc-nitrogen    -i-  9.814  gram.s  total  nitrogen    —     6.5  per  cent 
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Nitrogen  Partition  in  Urines  Containing  Albumin, — If  the  urine  to 
be  tested  contains  albumin  this  must  be  removed  before  an  attempt  at 

*  This  delivery-tube  should  be  of  large  caliber  in  order  to  avoid  the  '^sucking  back" 


of  the  6uid. 
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a  nitrogen  partition  is  made.  This  may  be  done  by  heating  to  boil- 
ing, acidifying  with  acetic  add  to  coagulate  the  protein,  filtering  and 
making  up  the  filtrate  to  the  original  volume  of  the  urine.  If  very  small 
amoimts  of  albumin  are  present  this  is  attended  with  difficulty.  In 
these  cases  Tracy  and  Welker^  have  suggested  the  use  of  alumimum 
hydroxide  cream.  It  apparently  removes  none  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  normal  urine. 

Procedure.— One  liter  of  urine  (containing  not  over  i  per  cent  ci  aUnmin) 
is  mixed  with  one  liter  of  aluminium  hydroxide  cream*  and  filtered. 

2.  Folin-Farmer    Microchemical    MethodJ— Principle.— Tins 

method  belongs  with  the  so-called  microchemical  methods  inasmuch  as 
it  is  adapted  to  the  determination  of  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  I  mg.  while  in  the  ordinary  Kjeldahl  procedure  30-100  mg. 
of  nitrogen  are  generally  manipulated.  One  c.c.  of  diluted  urine  is 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  as  in  the  Kjeldahl  method,  the  am- 
monia formed  is  set  free  by  the  addition  of  alkali  and  carried  over  into 
an  acid  solution  by  means  of  a  current  of  air.  The  ammonia  solution 
is  then  treated  with  the  Nessler-Winkler  reagent  and  the  color  produced 
compared  with  that  of  a  standard  solution  of  an  ammonium  salt 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Colorimeter. — For  this  method  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  other 
methods  commonly  used  in  urinary  and  blood  analysis  an  instrument 
known  as  a  colorimeter  is  required.  Through  its  aid  we  are  able  ac- 
curately to  measure  the  respective  depths  of  color  in  two  solutions  and 
hence  to  calculate  the  comparative  amoimts  of  substances  which  form 
colored  compounds  in  a  quantitative  manner.  The  most  satisfactory 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  Duboscq  colorimeter  (see  Fig.  168, 
page  515).  This  enables  the  two  colored  solutions  to  be  compared  in 
the  same  optical  field  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of  about  i  per 
cent.  The  later  type  of  the  Duboscq  colorimeter  with  cylinders  instead 
of  prisms  movable  is  to  be  preferred,  particularly  as  this  type  may  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  cloudy  solutions  or  suspensions, 
the  instrument  thus  modified  being  called  a  nephelometer  (see  Fig.  89, 
page  296).  In  this  later  form  of  colorimeter  the  depths  of  the  colored 
solutions  through  which  the  light  passes  are  regulated  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  cups  and  are  accurately  indicated  in  millimeters  on  a 
vernier  scale  at  the  back  of  the  instrument.     The  standard  solution  is 

1  Tracy  and  Welker:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  22,  55,  191 5.  For  other  applications  of  alu- 
minium hydroxide  precipitation  of  colloids,  see  WeUcer  and  Marshall,  /.  Am.  Chem.  Soc^ 
25,  820,  1913. 

*  Aluminium  Hydroxide  Cream. — To  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  alum  at  rooD 
temperature  add  a  slight  excess  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  hydroxide.  Waah  by 
decantation  until  the  wash  water  shows  only  the  faintest  trace  of  residue  on  evapozation. 
Stronger  solutions  should  not  be  used. 

*Folin  and  Farmer:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  zi,  493,  Z9Z9, 
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placed  at  any  convenient  depth  and  the  color  of  the  solution  to  be  ex- 
amined is  matched  with  it  by  raising  or  lowering  cups.  When  the  color 
is  of  the  same  intensity  as  the  standard  the  depth  of  the  solution  is 
read*  The  amounts  of  the  colored  substance  in  solution  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  depths  of  the  columns  of  fluid*  Thus  if  the  standard 
is  set  at  10  mm.  and  the  solution  under  examination  has  the  same  color 
den^ty  at  20  mm.  the  latter  has  just  one-half  the  concentration  of  the 
standard. 


K 


FlC.    168. — DUBOSCQ    COLOmMETER. 

A  large  number  of  other  colorimeters  have  been  devised  and 
My  be  used  in  place  of  the  Duboscq.  Most  of  these  though  less  ex- 
pensive than  this  instrument  are  also  less  accurate.  The  Hellige 
colorimeter  has  been  recommended,  particularly  for  clinical  de- 
terminations by  Myers  and  Fine,^  A  simple  colorimeter,  costing  only 
about  one  dollar,  has  been  devised  and  used  with  considerable  success 
y  Peebles  and  Lewis.  ^  It  is  claimed  to  compare  favorably  in  accuracy 
ith  other  colorimeters  and  to  be  applicable  to  clinical  and  student 
use.  Another  accurate  colorimeter  has  been  developed  by  Bock  and 
Benedict*  in  which  the  place  of  costly  and  difficultly  obtainable  prisms 

'Myers  and  Fint:  Post'graduaie,  1914-1915, 

'  Peebles  and  Lewis:  /.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  70,  6791  1918. 

*  Bock  and  Benedict:  Jour,  Biol,  Chem.f  33,  ziX|  191S;  35,  317,  1918. 
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is  taken  by  mirrors.  Kober  has  devised  a  combined  colorimeter  and 
nephelometer  which  may  be  obtained  in  this  coimtry  (see  page  298). 
For  merely  approximate  determinations  the  color  comparisons  may 
be  made  directly  with  a  series  of  colored  standards  of  var3dng  stroigths 
made  up  in  exactly  similar  test-tubes  or  small  flasks. 

Procedure.— Introduce  5  c.c.  of  urine  into  a  50  c.c.  TC^umetric  flask  if  flu 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  over  1018,  or  into  a  25  cc  flask  if  the  spedflc 
gravity  is  less  than  1018.^  Fill  the  flask  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and 
invert  it  several  times  in  order  to  guarantee  thorough  mixing.  Transfer  i  cc.' 
of  the  diluted  urine  to  a  large  (ao-25  mm.  X  200  mm.)  Jena-glass  test-tube.  Add 
to  this  z  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  i  gram  of  potassium  sulphate,  x 
drop  of  5  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution  and  a  small,  dean,  quartz  pebble  or 
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Fig.  169.  Fig.  17a 

Figs.  169  and  170. — Forms  op  Apparatus  used  m  Methods  or  Folin  and  Associ- 
ates FOR  Determination  op  Total  Nitrogen,  Urea  and  Ammonia.  (From  Jour,  Bid, 
Chem,  vol.  11,  191 2.) 

glass  bead.  (The  pebble  or  bead  is  added  to  prevent  bumping.)  Boil  flie  mix- 
ture over  a  micro-burner'  for  about  six  minutes,  i.e.,  about  two  minutes  after  the 
mixture  has  become  colorless.  Allow  to  cool  until  the  digestion  mizture  begins 
to  become  viscous.  This  ordinarily  takes  about  three  minutes,  but  in  any  event 
the  mizture  must  not  be  permitted  to  solidify.  Add  about  6  cc  of  water  (a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  at  first,  then  more  rapidly)  to  prevent  solidification.  To  fills 
acid  solution  add  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  (3  c^c  of  a  saturated  solution  is 

*  The  purpose  is  to  so  dilute  the  urine  that  i  c.c.  of  the  diluted  fluid  shall  contain  0.7s- 
X.5  mg.  of  nitrogen. 

*  This  measurement  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  modified  Ostwald  pipette  (see  Ost- 
wald-Luther:  Physiko-Chemische  Messungen,  2d.  ed.,  p.  135).  Such  pipettes  may  be 
obtained  from  Eimer  and  Amend,  New  York. 

*  A  type  of  burner  which  has  proven  satisfactory  is  Eimer  and  Amend's  Nc  S587. 
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Buffident)  and  aspiiate  tiie  liberated  ammonia  by  means  of  a  rapid  air  current^ 
into  a  vohmietiic  fiask  (loo  cc.)  containing  about  20  c.c.  of  ammonia -free  water 
and  2  c.c.  of  N/io  hydrochloric  acid  (see  Figs.  i6g  and  170,  page  516).  The 
air  current  should  be  only  moderately  rapid  for  the  first  two  minutes  but  at  the 
end  of  this  two-minute  period  the  current  should  be  run  at  its  maximum  speed 
for  an  interval  of  eight  minutes. 

Disconnect  the  flask,  dilute  the  contents  to  about  60  c*c.  with  ammonia- 
free  water  and  dilute  similarly  i  mg,  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate^ in  a  second  volumetric  flask.  Nesslerize  both  solutions  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  time  with  5  c.c.  of  Nessler-Winkler  solution^  diluted,  imme- 
diately before  using,  with  about  25  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water  to  avoid  turbidity* 
Immediately  fill  the  two  flasks  to  the  mark  with  ammonia'^free  water,  mix  well 
and  determine  the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  colors  by  means  of  a  Duboscq 
colorimeter.' 

The  color  of  the  unknown  should  be  adjusted  to  that  of  the  standard  both  from 
above  and  below  the  level  of  the  latter.  The  matching  of  the  colors  is  ordinarily 
very  easy.  It  is  desirable  to  make  the  readings  by  diflused  daylight  if  possible. 
If  electric  light  must  be  used,  a  sheet  of  smooth  white  paper  should  be  interposed 
between  the  colorimeter  and  the  source  of  light. 

Calculation. — The  reading  of  the  standard  divided  by  the  reading  of  the  un- 
known gives  the  nitrogen  in  milligrams  in  the  volume  of  the  urine  taken.  Calcu- 
late the  total  nitrogen  output  for  ^e  24-hour  period. 

Interpretation. — See  page  513. 

3.  Bock  and  Benedict's  Modification  of  the  Folin-Fajroer  Frccedure. — 
Bock  and  Benedict^  have  found  distiHation  of  the  anmionia  more  accurate  than 

•  Either  a  vacuum  pymp  or  compressed  air  or  a  force  pump  may  he  used.  The  com- 
pressed air  method  is  rather  the  more  convenient  inasmuch  as  the  ammonia  may  be  col- 
lected direclly  in  a  v^olumetric  Bask.  Inasmuch  as  the  necks  of  such  flask'^  (too  ex.)  arc 
not  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  a  two-hole  rubber  stopper  when  Fuction  is  used, 
the  ammonia  should  be  collected  in  one  of  the  Jena  test-tubes  previously  described  which 
contains  2  c.c,  of  K/io  hydrochloric  acid  and  about  5  c.c*  of  ammonia-free  water.  The  am- 
monium salt  is  then  transferred  to  the  volumetric  flask  with  40-50  c.c.  of  water  and  Ncs- 
slerized  as  described. 

'  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  pure  salL  All  ammonium  salts  contain  pyridine 
bases  which  titrate  like  ammonia  but  do  not  react  with  Ncssler^s  reagent.  Ptirf  ammonium 
sulphate  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  high-grade  ammonium  salt  with  sodium  hy- 
droride  and  passing  the  liberated  ammonia  into  pure  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  alcohol,  then  brought  into  solution  in  water  and  re-piecipitaled  by 
alcohol.  The  final  product  should  be  dried  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  add.  Dr.  ILL. 
Emerson  of  Boston  prepares  a  salt  which  is  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  this  method. 
According  to  Bock  and  Benedict,  Kahlbaum's  "Zur  Analyse"  ammonium  chloride  is 
satisfactory. 

'  Ckem.  Zeil.t  1899,  p.  541.     The  Nessler- Winkler  solution  has  the  following  formula: 

Mercuric  iodide .  .  . , 10  grams. 

Potassium  iodide. 5  grams. 

Sodium  hydroxide. 20  grams. 

Water. , , ,  ,  .  100  c*c  * 

The  mercuric  iodide  is  rubbed  up  in  a  small  porcelain  mortar  with  water,  then  washed 
into  a  fiask  and  the  potassium  iodide  added.  The  sodium  hydroxide  Is  dissolved  in  the 
remaining  water  and  the  cooled  solution  added  to  the  above  mixture.  The  solution  cleared 
by  standing  is  preserved  in  a  dark  bottle. 

The  35  ex.  portion  of  the  diluted  reagent  should  be  added  about  one-thiid  at  a  litre  to 
the  contents  of  the  flask.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  dilution  of  the  reagent  takes  place 
immediaUly  preceding  its  use,  inasmuch  as  the  dUuted  reagent  deteriorates  in  a  few  minutes  ai 
is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  brick-red  precipitate.  Fortunately  the  reagent  does  not 
decompose  in  this  manner  in  the  presence  of  the  ammonium  salt, 

•  Tnc  standard  may  be  set  at  any  desired  depth  but  a  very  satisfactory  depth  is  20  mm. 
The  depth  should  be  uniform  throughout  any  scries  of  comparative  tests. 

•  Bock  and  Benedict:  Jour.  Bioi.  Chem.f  20«  47,  1915. 
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asjiiration.  They  connect  the  large  Jena  test-tube  in  which  the  digestion  wit 
caiiied  out  with  a  small  Liebig  condenser  (made  from  a  piece  of  glass  tubmg 
30  by  150  mm*  with  two*hole  rubber  stoppers  at  each  end  through  which  pasi 
the  Met  and  outlet  tubes  and  the  condenser  tube  itself).  See  Fig.  171.  The 
lower  end  of  the  condenser  is  connected  with  a  glass  tube  (or  better  an  old  pipette^ 
to  prevent  back  suction)  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  volumetric 
flask  used  as  a  receiver.  The  distillation  tube  also  has  a  two-hole  rubber  stop- 
per. It  is  connected  with  the  condenser  and  also  carries  a  long  straight  tube 
which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  is  closed  above  with  t 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a  pinch-cock.  The  digestion  is  carried  out  just  as  m 
the  FoUn-Fanner  method  (see  page  514)  and  when  partially  cool  7  c.c.  of  witer 
are  added.  Into  the  loi^;  tube  passing  through  the  stopper  suck  3  ex.  of  satu- 
rated sodium  hydroxide  solution  and  close  the  pinch -cock.    Insert  the  stopper, 
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Fig.  171. — Bcx:e  and  B£N£dict  Apparatus, 

eonnect  with  the  condenser  and  allow  the  alkali  to  nm  into  the  test-tube.  The 
fluids  are  mixed  by  blowing  a  few  bubbles  of  air  through  the  apparatus.  The 
test-tube  is  then  heated  to  vigorous  boiling  (over  a  large  free  flame),  the  distiJk* 
tion  being  continued  untU  a  separation  of  salts  occurs  in  the  test-tube  and  the 
mixture  begins  to  bump.  This  distillation  requires  about  two  minutes*  The 
test-tube  is  then  disconnected  from  the  condenser  and  the  latter  washed  down 
with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water.  The  lii|uid  in  the  receiving  flask  is 
diluted  and  Nesslerized  as  in  the  Folin -Farmer  method  (see  page  514). 

Bock  and  Benedict,  while  holding  the  distillation  procedtire  to  be 
more  accurate  than  aspiration,  do  not  consider  that  the  colorimetric 
method  is  equivalent  to  the  standard  Kjeldahl  procedure  in  accuracy 
or  reliability,  although  usually  it  agrees  with  the  latter  method  within 
about  2-3  per  cent,  and  is  indispensable  where  very  small  amounts  o( 
nitrogen  are  to  be  determined.  According  to  Folin^  and  others  the 
method  is  capable  of  greater  accuracy  than  this,  and  the  aspiration 

'  Folin:  Jour,  BioL  Ckem.,  21, 155,  19 15. 
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procedure  gives  satisfactory  results.  The  method  iiiould  be  checked 
up  carefully  by  each  new  learner  of  the  method,  using  pure  solutions. 
Outside  air  is  better  than  laboratory  air  for  aspiration  purposes. 
Care  is  needed  in  using  the  pipettes,  which  should  be  of  the  Ostwald 
type  and  accurate.  In  using  them  allow  the  pipette  to  drain  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel  for  lo  seconds  and  then  blow  out  clean  so  that 
nothing  is  left  behind  in  the  tip.  The  reagents  used  must  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  ammonia  and  must  be  checked  up,  particularly  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  sulphate.  Those  who  have  trouble  in 
using  a  colorimeter  may  substitute  titration  with  N/50  hydrochloric 
acid  using  alizarin,  or  better  methyl  red,  as  an  indicator. 

4.  Giilick's  Modification  of  the  Folin-Fanner  Colorimetric  Method.^— Prin- 
ciple,— By  using  small  amounts  of  sulpburic  acid  and  potassium  sulpbate  it  is  possi- 
ble to  Nesslerize  the  products  of  the  digestion  directly 
without    the    necessity    of    previous    aspiration    of    the 
ammonia. 

Procedure, — Dilute  the  sample  of  urine  to  an  exact 
multiple  of  its  original  volume  (about  4-10  times)  with 
Ikcid  mixture/  so  that  0,5  c.c.  of  the  dilution  wiH  contain 
between  0.4  and  0.7  mg*  of  nitrogen*  With  an  OslwaJd 
pipette  introduce  0.5  ex.  of  this  mixture  into  the  bulb 
of  a  micro-oxidation  flask.  The  type  illustrated  in  Fig. 
172,  with  a  bulb  capacity  of  about  15  c.c,  15  the  most 
convenient.  Add  also  a  small  spherical  glass  bead  or 
scrap  of  platinum  or,  better,  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  4-5 
mm.  long  bent  into  a  tight  spiral.  Agitate  continually 
while  boiling  of!  the  water  over  a  micro-burner  (about 
one  minute).  Set  up  to  heat  over  a  very  small  llame  well 
guarded  against  the  wind.  A  luminous  flame  6-7  mm. 
high  coming  from  a  burner  tube  of  about  3  mm.  outside 
diameter  may  be  used.  The  digestion  bulb  b  set  at  a 
slant  so  that  the  mouth  is  directed  upward  and  the  heat  applied  at  the  tip. 
Heat  for  at  least  one  minute  after  the  acid  becomes  clear  white.  The  boiling  and 
oxidation  require  about  6-10  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is  cool  enough  to  bear 
water  add  sufficient  ammonia-free  water  to  dissolve  the  contents,  and  rinse  quanti- 
tatively into  a  50  ex.  volumetric  flask. 

Introduce  into  a  second  50  c.c.  flask  0.5  mg.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  pure 
ammonium  sulphate,  FiU  both  flasks  to  about  40  c.c.  with  ammonia-free  water 
Into  each  of  the  flasks  then  inject  5  c.c.  of  the  modified  Winkler  solution'  in  a  vigor- 
ous stream  from  a  pipette.     Fill  to  the  mark  and  mix  thoroughly.     Compare 

*  Gulick:  Jour,  BwL  Chtm.^  18,  541,  1914. 

'  Acid  Oxidizing  MixiHre, — To  125  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water  add  40  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
add,  5  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  and  20  gm.  of  potassium  sulphate. 
Then  make  up  to-  200  c,c.  with  ammonia-free  water. 

*  Modified  Winkler  Solution. — Dissolve  40  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  about  aoo  c.c 
of  ammonia-free  water.  Mix  15  grams  of  mercuric  iodide  and  10  grams  of  potassium  iodide 
and  dissolve  in  about  15  c.c.  of  water.  Transfer  with  the  aid  of  the  alkaU  to  a  500  c.c 
volumetric  flask  and  make  up  to  500  c.c.  with  ammonia-free  water.  Transfer  to  an  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  and  let  stand  34  hours  to  settle. 


Fic.  173. — GuLicK  Mi- 
cro-oxidation Flask. 
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at  once  or  at  least  vUlhin  an  hour  in  a  colorimeter,  using  a  depth  of  standard  of 
20-30  mm. 

Urea 

I.  Urease  Methods. — Principle. — These  methods  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  the  enzyme  urease  is  able,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  to 
transform  urea,  quickly  and  completely,  into  anunonium  carbonate 
Takeuchi^  in  1909  discovered  the  presence  of  this  enzyme  in  thesoja 
or  soy  bean.  The  application  of  this  enzyme  to  the  determination 
of  urea  in  urine,  blood,  etc.,  was  first  proposed  by  Marshall,*  whose 
methods  have  been  modified  by  Van  Slyke  and  CuUen.'  These  latter 
investigators  prepared  a  permanent  preparation  of  the  enzyme,  in  a 
water-soluble  form,  the  use  of  which  makes  more  convenient  the  r^^ 
and  accurate  determination  of  urea  in  urine,  blood  and  other  biological 
fluids. 

The  urease  method  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  methods 
for  the  determination  of  urea.  Other  nitrogenous  constituents  such 
as  allantoin  are  not  decomposed  by  urease.  The  method  involves  no 
carefully  regulated  heating  procedures,  and  is  appUcable  to  diabetic 
urines. 

The  procedure  for  the  determination  in  urine  consists  in  treating 
the  urine  sample  with  urease,  aerating  the  ammonia  formed  into  fiftieth- 
normal  acid,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  acid  with  fiftieth-normal 
alkali.     (For  colorimetric  procedure  see  page  521.) 

Preparation  of  Solid  Urease.* — Digest  one  part  of  soy  bean  meal  with  five  puts 
of  water  at  room  temperature,  with  occasional  stirring,  for  an  hour,  and  dear  the aofat- 
tion  by  filtration  through  paper  pulp  or  centrifugation.  Pour  this  extract  sbidjTi 
with  stirring,  into  at  least  10  voliunes  of  acetone.  The  acetone  dehydrates  the 
enzyme  preparation.  Filter,  dry  in  vacuum,  and  powder.  The  activity  of  the 
preparation  is  retained  indefinitely.  Thus  prepared  it  is  not  perfectly  soluble  in 
water,  but  this  fact  interferes  in  no  way  with  its  use. 

Standardization  of  the  Enzyme  Preparation. — Make  up  accurately  a  3  per  ceat 
solution  of  pure  urea.  Treat  this  solution  exactly  as  the  urine  is  treated  in  the 
following  method,  using  yi  c.c.  of  the  solution.  The  ammonia  formed  should 
neutralize  25  c.c.  of  N/50  acid.  If  it  does  so  the  preparation  is  of  sufficient  strength 
to  use  as  indicated.  If  not,  more  of  the  preparation  must  he  used  for  a 
determination. 

The  ground  soy  bean  may  also  be  tised  directly  in  this  determinatioii.  It 
should  pass  through  a  20-mesh  sieve.    Rose  and  Coleman  for  their  micro-procedwe 

^  Takeuchi:  Journ,  Coll.  Agr.f  Tokyo,  1909,  Part  i, 

*  Marshall,  E.  K.,  Jr.:  /.  Biol.  Chem.,  14,  283,  1913;  15,  495,  19x3;  15,  487,  igiSlili 
351,  1914. 

» Van  Slyke,  D.  D.,  and  Cullen,  G.  E.:  /.  Am.  Med.  Ass*n,  62,  1558,  1914.  See^ilWt 
/.  Biol.  Chem.y  19,  141,  1914. 

^  Van  Slyke  and  Cullen:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  zo,  21  z,  1914.  ^  Satisfactoi^  preptittkn 
of  Urease  in  powder  or  tablet  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Azlinj^n  Chemical  Compuyt 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Hynson,  Westcott  and  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
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(sec  below)  use  o.a-0,4  gram  of  bean  flour  acting  in  a  water-bath  at  50-60^  for  five 
minutes.  In  their  macro-method,  using  s  ex.  of  urine  they  dilute  with  30  ex,  of 
water  warmed  to  50-60"^  and  then  add  5  grams  of  the  soy  bean  flour  and  let  stand 
for  30  minutes.  They  then  add  5  c.c.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  and 
aerate  as  usual, 

(a)  Procedure  of  Van  Slyke  and  CuUen. — ^DHute  5  ex.  of  urine  to  50  ex*  with 
ammonia-free  water.  Measure  5  ex.  of  the  diluted  urine  into  Tube  **A"  (see 
Fig.  173),  add  i  drop  of  caprylic  alcohol  (to  prevent  frothing),  and  i  ex. 
of  enzyme  solution.^  Close  **A**  with  stopper  shown  m  figure,  and  let  the  tube 
stand  15  minutes  for  the  enzyme  to  act*  Measuire  into  Tube  **B'*  25  c.c.  of  N/50 
HCl  or  HjSOi.  Add  i  drop  of  caprylic  alcohol  and  i  drop  of  a  i  per  cent  alizarin 
solutioiif^  as  indicator.  Connect  "A"  and  "B"  as  shown  in  the  figure.  At  the 
end  of  15  minutes  aspirate  for  about  one-half 

minute  to  remove  any  ammonia  present  in  the     ^ctx    /<?^n\  ><?— 
free  condition  in  "A."    After  this  aspiration,   *irtrvmC\y        yu 
open  "A"  and  introduce  5  c.c.  of  saturated  ****     '    llA        \r\ 
pGtassiuxn  carbonate.     Close  "A''  at  once  and 
ispiiEte  until  aJJ  the  ammoma  has  been  re- 
mGfved  from  **A**  and  carried  over  into  the  acid 
in  *'B.**    The  time  needed  for  the  aspiration 
varies  for  different  pumps  from  5  to  30  minutes, 
and  should  be  determined  by  trial  for  the  par- 
ticular apparatus  used.     At  the  end  of  the  time 
needed  for  the  aeration»^  the  pump  is  discon- 
nected (care  being  taken  to  avoid  back  suc- 
tion) and  the  excess  acid  in  ^*B**  is  titrated  by 
means  of  fiftieth-normal  alkali. 

Calculations. — The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  fiftieth-normal  add  neutralized  is 
multiplied  by  the  factor  0x56  to  give  the 
number  of  grams  of  tirea-plus  ammonia -nitro- 
gen in  100  c.c.  of  the  mine.  The  ammoma 
tlone  may  be  determined  at  the  same  time  as  the  ammonia  plus  urea,  using 
the  same  technic  except  that  5  c.c.  of  the  undiluted  urine,  no  urease,  and  the 
kctoT  0.0056  are  used  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  alone.  The  am^ 
monia  tubes  are  run  in  the  same  series  as  those  for  the  urea  determination, 
using  the  same  air  current  for  all* 

(b)  Colarimelric  ModijUation. — Rose  and  Coleman*  suggest  the  colorimetric 
determination  of  the  ammonia  which  is  carried  over  by  the  aspiration,  rather  than 
titration  of  the  excess  of  acid.  They  Nesslerize  the  solution  in  **  B ,''  and  compare 
the  color  produced  with  the  color  of  a  Nesslerized  solution  of  known  ammonia  con- 

ttt,  as  in  the  Folin- Farmer  method  for  total  nitrogen.     If  this  procedure  is  fol* 
the  amount  of  urea  and  ammonia  nitrogen  in  the  solution  acted  upon  by  the 

*  The  enzyme  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  grams  of  the  enzyme  preparation,  0.6 
fnm  of  dipotassium-hydrogcn  phosphate,  and  0,4  gram  of  tnonopotassium-di hydrogen 
pboifiliate  in  10  ex.  of  water.  Solution  is  aided  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  The  slightly 
optleKent  solution  should  be  covered  with  toluol  and  may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  without 
Icstng  activity. 

'  Folin  states  that  methyl  red  is  preferable  to  aJizaiin  for  ammonia  titrations. 

'Sec  Fiskc  (Jour.  BioL  Chem,,  23,  455,  1915)  and  Van  Slyke  and  CiMtn  {Jour»  Bid. 
Ckem-t  34,  117,  igi6)  for  discussion  of  details  of  method. 
*Rofie  and  Coleman:  Biochem.  Buli,^  3,  411,  1914. 
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urease  must  not  exceed  2  mg.    This  procedure  has  been  found  \iseful  where  smaU^ 
quantities  of  urea  are  to  be  estimated* 

Inlerpr€laUon,~The  mean  average  daily  excretion  of  urea  by  normal 
adults  is  usually  placed  at  about  30-35  grains  but  is  very  closely  d^ 
pendent  upon  the  protein  ingestion  and  hence  may  vary  widely.  It 
is  of  significance  only  when  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ingested  is  known 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  In  disorders  associated  with  increased 
tissue  catabolism  as  in  fevers,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  increased.  It 
may  be  decreased  in  pronounced  kidney  and  liver  disorders  due  to 
decreased  formation  and  decreased  power  of  elimination,  but  these 
findings  are  not  constant. 

The  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  occurring  as  urea 
vftries  on  the  average  from  80-90.  On  a  high  protein  diet  it  is  nearer 
90  per  cent;  on  a  very  low  nitrogen  but  high  calorie  diet  it  may  not 
be  over  60  per  cent.  In  marked  acidosis  it  may  be  considerably 
decreased  relative  to  the  total  nitrogen  (see  ammonia)* 

(c)  Marshall's  Urease  Method.' — Principle, — This  is  a  simple  clin- 
ical method  for  the  determination  of  urea  in  urine.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding  method  in  that  instead  of  aspirating  off  the  ammonia  formed 
from  the  urea  by  the  action  of  the  urease,  it  is  titrated  directly  in  the 
urine  mixture,  thus  simplifying  the  procedure.  The  method  is  nearly 
as  accurate  as  the  preceding,  for  normal  urine  the  error  being  only 
about  2  per  cent  which  is  very  satisfactory  for  a  rapid  clinical  procedure. 
For  diabetic  urines  the  aeration  procedure  should  be  used  as  such  urines 
contain  substances  which  render  the  titration  inaccurate 


Procedure. — Two  $  c,c*  portions  of  the  urine  are  measured  into  flasks 
200-300  c.c.  capacity  and  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  about  100-125  cc 
One  ex.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  urease^  prepared  as  described  on  page  520  U 
added  to  one  flask,  a  few  drops  of  toluene  to  each  and  the  solution  aUowed  to 
remain,  well  stoppered,  at  room  temperature  over  night  (or  five  hours).  The 
fluid  in  each  flask  is  titrated  to  a  distinct  pink  color  with  N/io  hydrochloric  acid 
using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  enzyme 
solution  used  should  also  be  titrated  to  determine  the  amount  of  N/io  hydro- 
chloric acid  required  to  neutralize  i  c.c. 

Calculation. — The  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  for  the  contents  of 
the  flask  containing  the  urine  and  enzyme  solution^  less  the  amount  used  for 
5  ex.  of  urine  alone  and  that  previously  determined  for  i  c.c.  of  enzyme  solutioni 
corresponds  to  the  urea  originaUy  present  in  the  sample  of  urine.  Since  i  c.c 
of  K/io  HCi  is  equivalent  to  3  mg.  of  urea,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
required,  multiplied  by  0.6  gives  the  value  of  urea  ejcpressed  in  grams  per  liter 
of  urine. 


InkrpreMian.—S^G  above. 
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*  Marshall:  Jour,  BwL  Chem.,  14,  2%^^  IQIJ. 

*  Id  this  particular  method  urease  free  from  phosphate  should  be  used  as  the  presence 
of  these  salts  interfei-es  with  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  end-point. 


A 


Anunonia 

!•  Folin's  MeihodM— Principle. —The  ammonia  of  the  urine  is  set 
free  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  and  this  ammonia  is  then  carried  over 
by  an  air  current  into  a  flask  containing  a  measured  amount  of  standard 
acid.  The  excess  acid  is  then  titrated.  The  necessity  for  distillation 
is  avoided. 

Ptocediire.— Place  25  c.c.  of  urine  in  an  aerometer  cylinder,  30-40  cm.  in 
M^t  (Fig.  174,  p.  523),  add  about  i  gram  of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  introduce 
■OBie  crude  petroletmi  to  prevent  foaming.  Insert  into  the  neck  of  die  cylinder  a 
nibbo'  stopper  provided  with  two  perforations,  into  each  of  which  passes  a  glass 
tobe,  one  of  which  reaches  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  shorter  tube 
(to  an.  in  length)  is  connected  with  a  calciimi  chloride  tube  Med  with  cotton,  and 

\  tube  18  in  turn  joined  to  a  glass  tube  extending  to  the  bottom^of  a  500  c.c. 


Fig.  174.— Foux  Ammonia  Appamatus. 

lide^mou^ed  flask  which  is  intended  to  absorb  the  ammonia  and  for  this  pur- 
pose should  contain  20  c.c.  of  N/io  sulphuric  acid»  200  c.c.  of  ammonia-free 
diitiiled  water  and  a  few  drops  of  an  indicator  (alizarin  red  or  Congo  red).  To 
insure  the  complete  absorption  of  the  ammonia  the  absorption  flask  is  provided 
with  a  Folin  improved  absorption  tube  (Pig.  175),  which  is  very  effective  in 
ctoCTig  the  air  passing  from  the  cylinder  to  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  acid  in  the  absorption  flask.  In  order  to  exclude  any  error  due  to  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  a  similar  absorption  apparatus  to  the  one  just 
datcrlbed  is  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  aerometer  cylinder,  thus  insur- 
ing the  passage  of  ammonia -free  air  into  the  cylinder.  With  an  ordinary  filter 
pump  and  good  water  pressure  the  last  trace  of  ammonia  should  be  removed 
Crom   the  cylinder  in  about  one  and  one -half  hours.  ^     The  number  of  cubic 

*  With  any  pvcn  ^Itcr  pump  a  *' check**  test  sbould  be  made  with  urine  or^  better^  with  a 
•otution  of  an  ammonium  salt  of  known  strength  to  determine  how  long  the  air  current  must 
be  maintained  to  remove  all  the  ammonia  from  25  ex.  of  the  solution. 
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centimeters  of  the  N/io  sulphuric  add  neutralized  by  ^e  ammonia  of  tin 
urine  may  be  determined  by  direct  titration  wi^  N/io  sodium  hydroxide. 

Steele^  has  suggested  a  modification  for  use  on  urines  containing 
triple  phosphate  sediments.  In  this  modification  0.5-1 .0  gram  of  NaOH 
and  about  15  grams  of  NaCl  are  substituted  for  the  NajCOs  of  the  Folin 
method.  The  use  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  chloride  instead  of  carbo- 
nate has  also  been  recommended  by  other  workers*  as  a  general  pro- 
cedure, inasmuch  as  triple  phosphate  crystals  are  almost  always  formed 
on  adding  sodium  carbonate  and  these  are  decomposed  with  some 
difficulty  by  sodium  carbonate  but  readily  by  the  hydroxide.  It 
has  not  been  shown  that  the  use  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  this  manner 

brings  about  the  decomposition  of  any  other  urinary . 

nitrogen  compounds. 

Calculation. — Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  centimetot 
of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  used  in  ^e  titration  from  flift 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  sulphuric  add  takn. 
The  remainder  is  ^e  number  of  cubic  centimeters  d  N/io 
sulphuric  add  neutralized  by  ^e  NHs  of  the  urine.  One 
C.C.  of  N/io  sulphuric  add  is  equivalent  to  0.0017  gnm  of 
NHs.  Therefore  if  y  represents  the  volume  of  urine  met 
in  the  determination  and  y*  ^e  number  of  cubic  cenii* 
meters  of  N/io  sulphuric  add  neutralized  by  ^e  IVEtof 
the  urine,  we  have  the  following  proportion: 


y'rioo  ::f  X  0.0017: 


X  (percentage  of  NHs 
examined). 


in  the  wSsnt 


Calculate  the  quantity  of  NH|  in  ^e  34-hottr  urine 
specimen. 

Fig.  175.— Foun  Interpretation, — The    average    daily    output  of 

TTON  Tote  ^^^*^  ammonia  in  the  urine  is  about  0.7  gram,  amounting 
to  2.5-4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  excretion. 
It  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  adds  or  add-forming  foods  and 
decreased  by  the  ingestion  of  alkalis  or  base-forming  foods.  In  add- 
osis  it  may  be  very  greatly  increased,  bdng  exdreted  in  combina- 
tion with  hydro-oxybutyric  and  other  adds.  Values  of  5  grans 
have  been  noted.  It  is  at  the  same,  time  increased  relative  to  total 
nitrogen  and  urea.  In  pronounced  liver  disorders  the  same  thing  is 
noted,  as  ammonia  is  not  so  completely  transformed  into  urea  bdorc 
excretion. 

*  Steele:  Jour.  Biol.  Chetn.,  8,  365,  1910. 

*  Benedict  and  Ostcrberg:  Biochem.  Bull,,  3,  41,  1913. 
Shulansky  and  Gies:  Biochem,  Bull,,  3,  45,  1913. 
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'  2*  Micro-chexnical  Method  of  FolinandMacCaUuin,^— Prma/^fe. — 
This  method  Ls  a  combination  of  the  aeration  procedure  for  ammonia 
with  its  colorimetric  determination  by  means  of  Nessler-Winkler  solu- 
ion.  It  gives  satisfactory  results,  but  is  probably  not  as  accurate  as 
ii€  regular  Folin  procedure  where  the  amount  of  substance  for  analysis 
i  not  limited. 

Procedure,^ — ^By  means  of  Ostwald  pipettes  introduce  1-5  c.c,  of  urine* 
ato  a  Jena  test-tube  (20-25  mm.  by  200  mm.)  and  add  to  the  urine  a  few  drops  of 
i  solution  containing  10  per  cent  of  potassium  carbonate  and  15  per  cent  of 
^tassium  oxalate.  To  prevent  foaming  add  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  or  heavy, 
3ude  machine  oil«  Pass  a  strong  air  current  (see  page  523)  through  the  mixture 
mtO  the  ammonia  has  been  entirely  removed.^  Collect  the  ammonia  in  a  100 
^  irolumetric  flask  containing  about  20  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water  and  2  ex. 
rfK/ioacid. 

Nesslerize  as  described  in  the  method  for  total  nitrogen,  page  517,  and  com- 
pire  with  i  mg.  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  a  standard  ammonium  sulphate  solu- 
lum  and  similarly  Nesslerized. 

It  has  been  noted  that  a  trace  of  something  capable  of  giving  a  color  with 
tile  Nessler-Winkler  solution  continues  to  come  long  after  all  the  ammonia 
has  been  removed  from  the  urine.  The  nature  of  this  substance  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  In  actual  determinations  by  this  method,  the  influence  of 
Me  unknown  substance,  because  of  the  small  volume  of  urine  used,  is  entirely 
aegjigible. 

3.  Fonnol  Titration  Method  (Malfatti)/— Pnwri>/e.— This  method 
is  based  on  the  reaction  taking  place  when  formalin  solution  is 
added  to  a  solution  containing  ammonium  salts  (see  Amino-acid 
Nitrogen,  below).  An  acid  reaction  is  produced  in  the  mixture, 
which  is  then  titrated  with  standard  alkali  using  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator.  Amino-acids  give  the  same  reaction  so  that  the  result 
of  the  titration  represents  ammonia  +  amino-acid  nitrogen.  This 
may  be  used  for  the  rapid  clinical  estimation  of  these  forms  of 
ogen  as  a  substitute  for  an  ammonia  determination,  but  the  results 
[not  represent  ammonia  as  is  sometimes  stated. 

Procedure* — ^To  25  ex*  of  urine  in  a  300  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  add  15-20 
pirns  of  finely  pulverized  potassium  oxalate,  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein^ 
md  titrate  to  a  faint  but  permanent  pink  color  with  N/io  NaOH.  (The  urine 
niz^ire  just  after  neutralization  in  the  urinary  acidity  determmation  (see  page 
508)  may  be  used.)    Then  add  10  c.c.  of  neutral  formalin  solution  (see  amino- 

*  Folin  and  MacCaDum:  Jour,  BioL  Cfiem.,  11,  523,  1912. 

*The  volume  of  urine  taken  should  coolain  0.75-1.5  mg.  of  ammonia  nitrogen.  With 
MMmal  urines  a  c.c.  will  generally  yield  the  desired  amount.  With  very  dilute  urines  5 
U.  may  be  required,  while  with  diabetic  urines  rich  in  ammonium  salts  i  c.c.  may  be  excess* 
ive^  thus  requiring  dilution. 

*  Ordinarily  a  period  of  ten  minutes  is  sufficiently  long, 
*Malfatti:  Z.  anal.  Ch^m.^  47,  373,  1908. 
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add  nitrogen),  mix  well  and  titrate  with  N/io  sodison  l^dxoxide  to  a 
pink  color. 

Calculation. — One  cc.  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide  is  equivalflot  to  1.7 
mg.  of  ammonia.  Multiply  ^e  number  of  cuUc  centimeters  of  N/xo  aM 
used  by  1.7  and  by  4  to  get  tiie  number  of  milligrams  of  amrnoffiis  +  isdiio- 
add  nitrogen  (expressed  as  ammonia)  in  zoo  cc.  of  tlie  urine  examined. 

4*  Direct  Nesslerization  Mefhods. — ^Two  methods  for  the  detenni- 
nation  of  ammonia  in  urine  by  direct  Nesslerization  have  been  proposei 
Folin  and  Bell^  absorb  the  ammonia  from  a  small  amount  of  urine 
by  means  of  permutit,  liberate  the  absorbed  ammonia  by  treatment 
with  alkali,  and  Nesslerize  the  resultant  mixture. 

Sumner*  uses  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydroxide  to  predpitate^ 
creatinine  and  other  substances  which  interfere  with  Nesslerization. 
The  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  Nesslerized.    A  rapid  procedure 
is  described  for  estimating  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  before 
diluting  and  treating  with  Nessler  solution. 


Amino-add  Nitrogen 

I.  Henriques-SOrensen  Fonnol  Titration  Method.*— Prina^.- 

A  solution  containing  amino-acids  is  nearly  neutral  in  reaction.  If 
formaldehyde  be  added,  however,  the  following  reaction  takes  place 
with  the  formation  of  methylene  derivatives  which  are  more  strongly  add 
in  reaction  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  basic  properties  of  the  amino 
groups.  The  carboxyl  groups  may  then  be  titrated  using  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator. 

R.CH.NH2 

I  +CH,0  =  R— CH— N:  CH,  +  H,0. 

COOH  I 

COOH 

The  acidity  as  shown  by  the  titration  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
amino-acid  nitrogen  present.  Ammonia  likewise  reacts  with  formald^ 
hyde  in  a  similar  manner  as  is  shown  in  the  following  equation: 

4NH4CI  +  6CH2O  =  N4(CH2)i  +  6H20'+  4HCI. 

Hence  the  formol  titration  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  gives  results 
which  include  both  amino-acid  and  ammonia  nitrogen.    Ammonia 

*  Folin  and  Bell:  Jour,  Biol,  Chem.,  29,  329,  1917. 

*  Sumner:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  34,  37,  1918. 

*  Henriques  and  S5rensen:  Zeil,  physioL  chem.,  64,  zac^  xgoga 


ly  be  detennined  and  a  correction  appKedj  or  the  ammonia  may  be 
^Temoved  by  means  of  phosphotungstic  acid.     Phosphates  also  inter- 
fere by  obscuring  the  end-point  and  are  removed  by  the  addition  of 
barium  salts. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  polypeptides  and  still  more  complex 
protein  derivatives  likewise  react  ^vith  formol  to  a  certain  degree  so 
that  the  results  do  not  strictly  represent  '*amino-acid  nitrogen." 

The  method  is,  with  some  modifications  involving  the  preparation 
of  the  solution  to  be  titrated,  applicable  in  the  determination  of  amino- 
acids  in  any  medium,  e.g,,  uiine,  protein  digests,  etc.  When  poorly 
dissociated  acids,  e.g.,  some  fatty  acids,  are  present,  these  will  in  part 
be  included  in  the  result  and  lead  to  values  which  are  too  high.  Certain 
of  the  amino-adds  when  present  in  large  amounts  will  give  erroneous 
results,  but  in  the  ordinary  urine  or  digest  these  errors  are  either 
negligible  or  compensate  each  other.  In  the  titration  of  colored  solu- 
tions the  control  solution  which  is  necessary  in  this  method  must  be 
colored  to  correspond  with  the  color  of  the  unknown  solution* 


Procedure. — ^The  detennkuition  of  the  amino-acids  is  carried  out  as  follows : 
The  solution  to  be  analyzed,  if  carbonates,  phosphates  and  ammonia  are  absent, 
is  made  neutral  to  litmus  (paper)  and  the  solution  titrated  with  formalde^ 
hjde  as  below.  ^  In  case  carbonates,  phosphates  or  ammonia  are  present  a 
preliminary  treatment  is  necessary  which  wiU  vary  according  to  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  present. 

(a)  For  Small  Amounts  of  Ammonia.— Applicable  to  most  urines.  Fifty 
cc  of  the  material  under  examination  is  pipetted  into  a  loo  c.c.  measuring 
flifik  and  2  ex.  phenolphthalein  solution'^  and  2  grams  of  solid  barium  chloride 
tre  added;  the  whole  is  shaken,  to  saturate  the  solution  with  barium  chloride; 
saturated  barium  hydroxide  solution  is  added  until  the  red  color  of  the  phenol- 
phthalein develops  and  then  an  excess  of  5  ex.  is  added*  The  flask  is  filled 
to  the  graduation  mark  with  water,  shaken  and  permitted  to  stand  for  15  minutes, 
after  which  it  is  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  Eighty  ex.  of  the  clear  red  filtrate 
[which  corresponds  to  40  c.c.  of  the  liquid  under  examination)  are  placed  in 
a  100  ex*  measuring  fiask,  neutralized  to  litmus  and  diluted  to  100  c.c.  with 
^shly  boiled  water.  Equal  portions  of  this  solution,  40  c.c.  (equivalent  to 
16  c.c.  of  the  original  solution),  may  be  taken  for  analysis,  one  for  the  formol 
titratian  and  the  other  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  nitrogen/* 

(b)  For  Large  Amounts  of  Ammonia.— After  the  treatment  with  phenol- 
phthalehii  barium  chloride,  and  barium  hydroxide,  and  the  solution  has  been 
diluted  to  100  ex.  as  in  (a)  above,  the  ammonia  Is  distiMed  off,  in  vacuo.* 

'  As  a  standard  of  compamon  (he  litmus  paper  used  for  QcutralizatioD  is  contrasted  witb 
ft  itmilar  piece  dipped  in  a  phosphate  solution  having  a  netttral  reaction  (M/15  KHtPO*  and 
U/is  Na,HPO<). 

*  A  solution  of  0.5  gram  of  phenolphthalein  in  50  ex.  of  alcohol  and  50  c.c,  of  water. 
■The  determlnatJoD  of  ammonia  may  be  dispensed  with  in  case  a  separate  determina- 

tion  is  made. 

*  ForparticuJai^  with  regard  to  the  disdUadon,  etc.,  see  Henriquea  and  Sdrensen:  Zdi, 
pkysial,  Cktm.f  64,  137,  1909. 
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In  case  the  solutioa  is  deeply  colored,  as  in  protein  digests,  it  may  be  nc 
sary  to  decolorize^  before  the  titration  is  attempted. 

Final  Titration. — For  the  final  titration  a  volmne  of  from  20-40  c.c.  which  con- 
tains approximately  0*025  gram  of  nitrogen  is  the  most  desirable.  A  control 
solution  is  nm  composed  of  an  equal  volume  of  boiled  distilled  water  and  20  cc, 
of  the  formaldehyde  mixture,^  This  control  solution  is  colored*  so  that  its 
tint  matches  that  of  the  solution  to  be  titrated. 

To  this  control  is  added  about  half  the  volume  of  K/5  alkali  which  will  be 
used  in  the  titration  of  the  solution  under  investigation  and  it  is  then  titrated 
with  N/5  acid  to  a  faint  red  (first  stage).* 

An  additioiml  drop  of  N/5  alkali  is  added,  which  imparts  a  distinct  red  to  1 
solution  (second  stage). 

The  solution  to  be  analyzed  is  now  titrated  to  the  color  produced  m  tht 
second  stage  of  the  control.  The  formaldehyde  mixture  is  now  added ;  10  c.c 
for  each  20  c.c.  of  the  solution,  and  the  mixture  again  titrated  to  the  second 
stage  with  N/5  alkali.^ 

Two  drops  of  the  N/5  alkali  are  now  added  to  the  control  solution  whidi 
assumes  a  deep  red  color  (third  stage).  Fifth  normal  alkali  is  now  added  tm 
the  solution  under  examination  until  it  asstmies  a  color  corresponding  to  the 
third  stage  of  the  control.     This  completes  the  titration. 

Calculation. — The  calculations  are  similar  to  those  which  pertain  to  any 
acidimetry  procedure.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  an  N/5  alkali  or  acid  solution 
is  equivalent  to  0.0028  gram  of  nitrogen.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  pro- 
cedure: 40  c.c.  of  solution  (16  ex.  of  urine)  required  5.10  c.c.  N/5  NaOH;  con- 
trol, 0,10  ex-  N/5  NaOH;  total  required  for  amino-acids  5.00  ex.  equivalent  b 
0.014  gr&m  of  nitrogen.  Ammonia  nitrogen  in  16  ex,  of  urine  0.007  gnm  9. 
Then  0.014  —  0.007—0.007  gram  amlno-acid  nitrogen  in  16  c.c.  of  urine, 

I nkrpr elation. — The  excretion  of  total  amino-add  nitrogen  by  a 
normal  adult  averages  between  0.4  to  i.o  gram  per  day  or  from  2  to  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Free  amino-acid  nitrogen  (see  Van 
Slyke  procedure)  is  considerably  less  than  this,  ordinarily  0.5  to  1.0 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  amount  may  be  largely  increased 
in  disorders  associated  with  tissue  waste  as  t>phoid,  in  pronounced 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  acidosis,  etc. 

a.  Benedict-Murlin  Modification. *^Pft«c*^/tf. — In  this  method  the  ammonia  i& 
removed  by  means  of  pbosphotungstic  acid»  and  excess  acid  as  well  as  carbonates 

and  phosphates  carried  down  with  barium. 

*  For  methcKh  see  Jcssen- Hansen,  Abderhalden's  Arbeits  Methodcn,  vol.  6,  p.  26f ,  igii. 

*  The  formaldehyde  solution  is  freshly  prepared  for  each  set  of  determinations  9S  foUow&s 
to  50  c.c.  of  commercial  formaldehyde  (formol)  (3<>-4o  per  cent)  add  1  c.c.  of  the  phenol- 
phihalein  solution.  N/5  alkali  is  IheD  added  unLil  the  mixture  acquires  a  faint  red  co1or« 
The  volume  of  the  formaldehyde  used  s^'ill  vary  with  the  volume  of  the  solution  to  be  aui- 
lyzed;  approximately  10  c.c.  of  the  formalin  solution  arc  added  for  each  30  c.c.  of  the  uc* 
known  solution. 

*  Solution  of  Bismark  brown  15  very  satisfactory  for  ufines.  Tropieolin  Op  TropieoliQ 
00,  ^-nitro-phenol,  methyl  orange  or  aJizarin  sulphonate^  may  be  used. 

*  This  procedure  is  recommended  in  order  that  the  final  volume  of  the  control  and  the 
unknown  solutions  shall  be  approximately  the  same  when  the  process  is  complete, 

'  This  is  best  accomplbhed  by  adding  alkali  urtlil  the  color  U  deeper  than  that  of  the 
control,  then  acid  again  until  lighter  and  finally  alkali  to  the  desired  color. 

*  Benedict  and  Murlin:  Jour,  Biol.  Ckem.^  16,  385,  1913. 
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Procedure, — Measure  into  a  500  t,z,  Erlcnmeyer  flask  200  ex,  of  a  24-bour  urine 
which  has  been  diluted  to  2000  c.c.  (or  its  equivalent] «  Add  ao  equal  volume 
of  10  per  cent  phosphotungstic  acid  (Merck)*  in  2  per  cent  HCL  Let  stand  at  least 
three  hours,  better  over  night.  Pour  off  250  c.c.  of  the  clear  fluid,  add  i  ex.  of  a 
0.5  per  cent  solution  of  phenolphtbaleln  and  then  barium  hydroxide  in  substance 
until  the  whole  fluid  turns  decidedly  pink.  The  barium  hydroxide  should  be  added 
a  very  little  at  a  time.  Let  stand  one  hour.  Filter  off  two  too  ex.  samples  (■■  50 
ex.  urine).  Neutralize  these  samples  to  litmus  (using  good  quality  litmus  paper) 
with  N/s  HCl.  Add  at  once  ia-20  ex.  of  neutral  formalin*  and  titrate  cautiously 
to  a  deep  red  color,  t.*,,  until  the  drop  produces  no  additional  color  with  N/io 
NaOH.  Deduct  from  the  result  thus  obtained  the  amount  of  N/10  NaOH  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  same  depth  of  color  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  freed  from 
carbon  dioxide  by  boiling  and  coolingi  and  to  which  an  equal  volmne  of  neutral 
formalin  has  been  added. 

Calculatum. — One  ex,  of  N/io  NaOH  b  equivalent  to  1.4  mg-  of  amino-acid 
nitrogen.  Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  NaOH  used  (after 
deducting  for  control  as  indicated  above)  by  i  .4  and  by  2  (as  the  equivalent  of  50 
C.C.  of  urine  was  used)  to  obtain  the  number  of  milligrams  of  amino-acid  nitrogen 
in  100  ex.  of  the  urine. 

Interpretation. — See  page  528. 

J,  Method  of  Frey-Gigon,*— Prt»M;t>/tf.— The  ammonia  is  removed  from  the 
urine  by  aspiration  after  treatment  with  barium  hydroxide  and  the  formol  titration 
performed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Procedure. — Treat  50  c.c.  of  urine  in  an  aerometer  cylinder  such  as  used  in  the 
Folin  ammonia  method,  with  20  ex.  of  saturated  barium  hydroxide  solution  and 
15  cc.  of  alcohoL  Aspirate  for  two  or  three  hours,  using  a  slow  current  of  air. 
The  ammonia  is  carried  off.  (It  may  be  collected  in  standard  acid  solution  and 
determined  as  in  the  Folin  method  (see  page  525)  if  desired.)  Transfer  the  urine 
mixture  quantitatively  to  a  250  ex.  flask  and  make  to  mark  with  distilled  water. 
Shake  well,  allow  to  settle,  filter.  Take  100  ex.  of  the  filtrate  and  just  neutralize 
with  N/s  hydrochloric  acid,  using  rosolic  acid  as  an  indicator.  Then  to  another 
100  ex.  portion  of  the  filtrate  add  an  amount  of  the  standard  acid  equal  to  that 
added  to  the  first  portion.  Next  add  10  c.c.  of  neutral  formalin  solution,  a  few 
drops  of  phenol phthalein  and  titrate  in  the  usual  manner  to  a  red-violet  color. 
Calculate  as  in  the  preceding  method. 

The  amino-acid  nitrogen  may  also  be  approximately  determined  by  carrying 
out  the  titration  for  ammonia  +  amino-acid  nitrogen  as  given  under  Ammoma, 
page  525.  making  a  separate  determination  of  ammonia,  and  subtracting  the  latter 
result  from  the  former. 

4,  Van  Slyke*s  Method  for  Total  Amino-Add  Nitrogen,*— Take  25  c.c,  of 
urine'  and  mix  with  i  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  In  an  auto* 
dave  at  180°  (oil  bath  temperature)  for  one  and  one-half  hours.  Transfer  to  a 
50  c.c.  fiask  and  add  2  grams  powdered  calcium  hydroxide.  Shake  thoroughly, 
make  up  to  50  ex.  and  filter  through  ^  dry  folded  filter.    Transfer  20  c.c.  of  the 

*  Kahlbaum's  preparation  Is  a  very  different  substance. 

*  To  50  ex.  commercial  formaEn  solution  (30-40  per  cent)  add  i  ex.  of  phenolphthalein 
solution  and  then  N/5  NaOH  to  a  very  faint  pink  color.  The  solution  should  be  freshly 
prepared. 

*  Frey  and  Gigon:  Biochem.  ZeiLf  3a,  309,  1909. 

*  Van  Slyke:  Jour.  Bioi.  Ckem.j  16,  135,  1913. 

*  Sec  (Van  SlykeiProc.  Soc.  Exp.  BioL  and  Med.^  13,  63,  1915)  for  treatment  of  urinci 
containiiig  glucose  or  albumin. 
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filtrate  to  a  Jena  glass  evaporating  dish  and  concentrate  to  dryness  on  the  wtter* 
bath.  This  requires  about  half  an  hour*  The  residue  is  moistened  with  i  ex. 
of  50  per  cent  acetic  add  to  bring  the  calcium  hydroxide  and  carbonate  into 
solution,  and  is  then  washed  into  a  10  ex,  flask  and  filled  up  to  the  mark.  One 
can  use  the  entire  solution  for  determination  of  the  amino -nitrogen  in  the  large 
amino -apparatus,  or  use  2  c.c*  portions  for  the  micro -apparatus.  (See  Van 
Slyke  Apparatus,  Figs.  54  and  35,  p.  88  in  Chapter  IV  on  Proteins.) 

The  length  of  time  which  the  nitrous  acid  solution  should  be  shaken  in  order 
to  drive  off  all  the  amino-nitrogen  depends  somewhat  on  the  temperature* 
When  the  latter  is  is-ao"  the  time  should  be  five  to  four  minutes;  for  20-25°  it 
is  three  minutes,  for  25-30"^,  two  and  a  half  to  two  minutes.  It  is  preferable 
that  the  solution  should  be  shaken  vigorously  with  a  motor  and  the  time  kept 
down  to  these  limits,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  rapidity  but  of  accuracy. 

Van  Slyke*s  Method  for  Free  Amino-Acid  Nitrogen. — ^To  25  c.c.  of  urine* 
in  a  50  c.c«  flask  add  urease  solution  and  allow  to  stand  for  one  and  one-half 
times  the  interval  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  effect  the  maximum  de- 
composition of  urea,  as  observed  by  titration  of  the  ammonia.  The  last  traces 
of  urea  are  decomposed.  At  the  end  of  the  digestion  period  10  c.c.  of  a  10  pei 
cent  suspension  of  calcium  hydroxide  are  added,  the  mixture  shaken  and  made 
up  to  50  c.c.  Then  filter,  evaporate,  and  complete  the  determination  acconJiui 
to  the  method  outlined  under  total  amino-add  nitrogen,  above. 

Creatinine 
Folin's  Colorimetric  Method. — Principle, — This  method  is  based 
upon  the  characteristic  property  possessed  by  creatinine,  of  jaelding  a 
certain  definite  color-reaction  in  the  presence  of  picric  acid  in  alluline 
solution. 

Procedure.— Place  10  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  500  c.c.  volumetric  flask,  add  15  c.c  d 
a  saturated  solution  of  picric  add  and  $  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  liy* 
droxide^  shake  thoroughly  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  five  minutes.    Diir* 
ing  this  interval  pour  a  little  N/2  potassium  bichromate  solution'  into  each  of  thi 
two  cylinders  of  the  colorimeter  (I>uboscq*s,  see  Fig.  168,  p.  515)  and  carefuOf 
adjust  the  depth  of  the  solution  in  one  of  the  cylinders  to  the  8  mm.  mark.    A  fe* 
preliminary  colorimetnc  readings  may  now  be  made  with  the  solution  in  tbi 
Other  cylinder,  in  order  to  insure  greater  accuracy  in  the  subsequent  examinatioD 
of  the  solution  of  unknown  strength.     Obviously  the  two  solutions  of  potassium 
bichromate  are  identical  In  color  and  in  their  examination  no  two  readings  should 
differ  more  than  0,1-0,2  mm.  from  the  true  value  (8  mm.).    Four  or  more  read- 
ings should  be  made  in  each  case  and  an  average  taken  of  ail  of  them  exdusire 
of  the  first  reading^  which  is  apt  to  be  less  accurate  than  the  succeeding  reading. 
In  time  as  one  becomes  profident  in  the  technic  it  is  perfectiy  safe  to  take  the 
average  of  the  first  two  readings. 

At  the  end  of  the  five-minute  interval  already  mentioned,  the  contents  of  the 
500  €.€.  fiask  are  diluted  to  the  s<^<>  <^-c*  mark,  the  bichromate  solution  is  thor-* 
oughly  linsed  out  of  one  of  the  cylinders  and  replaced  with  the  solution  Uiua  pre- 
pared and  a  number  of  colorimetiic  readings  are  immediately  made* 

*  See  note  5,  page  539. 

'This  solution  contains  24^55  grams  of  potassium  bichromate  to  the  liter.    . 
creatinine  standard  is  to  be  preferred,  see  p.  551. 
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QrdiiULnly  to  ex*  of  urine  is  used  in  the  determinatioii  by  this  method,  but  if 
the  content  of  creatinine  is  above  15  mg.  or  below  5  mg*  the  detenmnation  should 
be  repeated  with  a  volume  of  urine  selected  according  to  the  content  of  creatinine, 
This  yariation  in  the  volume  of  urine  according  to  the  content  of  creatinine  is  quite 
essential,  since  the  method  loses  in  accuracy  when  more  than  15  mg.  or  less  than 
I5  mg*  of  creatinine  is  present  in  the  solution  of  unknown  strength. 

Calculation.— By  experiment  it  has  been  determined  that  10  mg.  of  pure  crea- 
(tinine,  when  brought  into  solution  and  diluted  to  500  ex,  as  eacplained  in  the  above 
[method,  yields  a  mixture  8.1  tsxm*  of  which  possesses  the  same  colorimetric  value 
as  8  mm.  of  a  N/2  solution  of  potassium  bichromate.  Bearing  this  in  mind  the 
computation  is  readily  made  by  means  of  the  following  proportion  in  which  j 
represents  the  number  of  millimeters  of  the  solution  of  unknown  strength  equiva- 
knt  to  the  8  mm.  of  the  potassium  bichromate  solution : 

J  :8.i : ;  10  ;x  (mg.  of  creatinine  in  the  quantity  of  urine  used). 

This  proportion  may  be  used  for  the  calculation  no  matter  what  volume  of 
wine  (5^  10,  or  15  c.c.)  is  used  in  the  determination.  The  10  represents  10  mg* 
of  creatinine  which  gives  a  color  equal  to  8.1  mm.,  whether  dissolved  in  5,  10,  or 
15  ex.  of  fiuid. 

Calculate  tiie  quantity  of  creatinine  in  the  24-hour  urine  specimen. 

Inierpretation. — The  daily  excretion  of  creatinine  by  an  adult  of 
medium  weight  averages  about  1.25  grams.  The  value  is  nearly  con- 
stant from  day  to  day  for  a  given  individual  being  influenced  by  the  diet 
hardly  at  all  unless  this  contains  much  preformed  creatinine  (as  in  case 
of  a  heavy  meat  diet) .  The  excretion  of  creatinine  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  measure  of  muscular  efficiency  and  of  the  amount  of  active  muscle 
tissue  in  the  body.  Relative  to  body  weight  less  creatinine  is  excreted 
by  obese  persons. 

Creatinine  excretion  is  decreased  in  disorders  associated  with  mus- 
|cular  atrophy  and  muscular  weakness.  It  increases  with  increased 
tissue  catabolism  as  in  fever. 

By  the  "creatinine  coefficient*'  is  meant  the  number  of  milligrams 
of  creatinine — nitrogen  excreted  daily  per  kilo  of  body  weight.  This 
varies  under  normal  conditions  from  7-1 1. 

Use  of  Pure  Creatinine  Standards. — Instead  of  using  as  a  standard  a  potassium 
^chromate  solution  as  above  indicated,  a  solution  of  pure  creatinifie  is  to  be  recom* 
mended.  By  using  this  certain  arbitrary  factors  are  eliminated  and  the  method 
Iheoomes  of  more  general  applicability.  The  standard  need  not  be  set  at  a  definite 
mark  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  dichromate  and  temperature  and  time  have  less 
.infiuence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  A  stock  solution  of  pure  creatinine  (made 
according  to  Benedict's  directions;  see  Chapter  XXIII  in  Physiological  Constituents 
of  Urine)  is  made  by  dissolving  i  gram  of  the  substance  in  sufficient  N/10  HCl  to 
I  make  a  liter.  This  soiution  contains  i  mg.  of  creatinine  per  cubic  centimeter.  In 
carrying  out  the  determination  treat  10  ex*  of  the  stock  solution  in  the  same  way  and 
J  It  the  same  time  as  thc,io  c.c.  sample  of  urine.  Compare  in  the  colorimeter.  The 
j  calculation  is  simple.     The  reading  of  the  standard  divided  by  the  reading  of  the 
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urine  gives  directly  the  Dumber  of  milligrams  of  creatinine  per  cubic  centimeter  i 
urine. 

Folin's  Microchemical  ModificaticwL^— PniKi^/*. — The  principle  is  the 
as  that  of  the  original  colorimetric  method  (see  page  530).    This  procedure  is  to  I 
recommended  particularly  where  only  small  amounts  of  material  arc  available. 

Procedure, — One  c.c.  of  the  standard  creatinine  (see  above)  solution  (i  mg.  pa 
C.c.)  is  measured  into  a  100  c.c,  volumetric  flask  and  i  ex.  of  urine  into  another; 
20  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid  solution  (measured  with  a  cylinder)  are  added  to 
each  and  then  1.5  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  At  thcead 
of  ten  minutes  the  flasks  are  tilled  up  to  the  mark  with  tap  water  and  the  color 
of  the  unknown  is  determined.  The  reading  of  the  standard  di\ided  by  the 
reading  of  the  unknown  gives  directly  the  number  of  milligrams  of  creatinine  in 
the  amount  of  urine  taken  for  analysis. 

^.  ShaflEer's  Modification  for  the  Determination  of  Creatinine  in  Veiy  Dikta 
Solutions.' — ^The  regular  Folin  procedure  is  not  accurate  when  applied  to  urino 
containing  less  than  20  mg.  of  creatinine  per  100  c.c.  By  a  slight  modification  k 
becomes  applicable  to  creatinine  solutions  containing  as  little  as  i  mg.  or  l^is  per 
100  c.c. 

Procedure. — To  the  solution  under  examination  add  an  equal  volume  of  satu- 
rated picric  acid  solution  and  one-tenth  this  volume  of  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  After  standing  6-10  minutes  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  a  de£nite  volume 
depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  color  developed.  With  very  dilute  solutions 
one  may  add  solid  picric  acid  equivalent  to  half  saturation  (0.6  per  cent)  and  when 
dissolved,  one-twentieth  the  volume  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Provided  the  creatinine 
solution  itself  has  not  syifficient  color  to  interfere,  the  results  by  this  method  appear 
to  be  as  accurate  as  the  original  procedure.  The  colorimetric  readings  and  calcu- 
lations are  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  methods. 

Creatine 

Folm-Benedict  Method/ — Principle, — Creatine  on  boiling  with 
acid  is  transformed  into  creatinine.  By  determining  the  content  of 
creatinine  before  and  after  the  acid  treatment  we  are  able  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  creatine  originally  present  in  the  urine.  The  Folin 
colorimetric  method  (page  530)  is  used  for  determining  the  creatimne 
in  both  cases.     The  method  is  not  applicable  to  diabetic  urines. 

Procedure.— Introduce  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker  10  c*c.  of  the  tirine  to 
be  examined.  (U  10  c.c.  contains  more  than  12  or  less  than  7  mg.  of  totil 
creatinine  use  a  correspondingly  smaller  or  larger  volume  of  urine.)  Add  from 
10-20  c.c.  of  normal  HC1|  and  a  pinch  or  two  of  powdered  or  granulated  lead* 
Boil  the  mixture  over  a  free  fiame  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  may  be  desired,  until 
very  nearly  down  to  dryness,  when  the  heatmg  should  be  continued  to  drynesi 
either  on  the  water-bath  or  very  easily  by  simply  holding  the  vessel  in  the  hand 
and  heating  carefully  for  a  moment  or  two.  Let  the  residue  stand  on  the  water- 
bath  for  a  few  minutes  until  most  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  been 
e^elled,  after  which  dissolve  it  in  about  10  c.c.  of  hot  water  and  rinse  the  soto^ 

*  Folin:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem,,  17,  46%  19 14. 

*  Shaffer:  Jottr,  Biol.  Chem.,  t%  525,  1914. 
'Benedict:  Jour.  BioL  Chem.f  iS,  191,  t9t4> 
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a  plug  of  cotton  or  glass  wool  (to  remove  all  metallic 
lead)  into  a  500  ex.  volumetric  flask*  Add  20-25  c*^*  ^^  &  saturated  picric  acid 
solution  and  about  7-8  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  NaOH  solution^  which  contains  5 
per  cent  of  Rochelle  salt.*  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  fill  to  the  mark  with  water 
and  read  in  the  colorimeter  )ust  as  in  the  case  of  creatinine  (see  page  530). 

Calculation.— Calculate  the  creatinine  content  of  the  solution  in  the  same 
manner  as  given  under  Creatinine  (page  53 1 ) .  From  the  value  thus  obtained  sub- 
tract the  value  for  the  creatinine  content  of  the  urine  before  dehydration.  The 
difference  wiU  be  the  creatine  content  of  the  original  urine  in  terms  of  o^eatinine. 

Interpreiaiian, — Creatine  occurs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in  the 
urine  of  normal  adults^  but  is  found  in  larger  amounts  in  that  of  children 
(10  to  50  mg.  per  day).  Creatine  ingestion  in  adults  has  little  effect 
on  the  urinary  excretion.  In  fasting,  the  amount  is  markedly  increased 
(it  may  amount  to  100  mg,  or  more  per  day).  Creatine  also  appears 
b  the  urine  after  high  water  ingestion.  It  is  found  in  many  pathological 
conditions  associated  with  malnutrition  and  disintegration  of  muscular 
tissue,  in  fever,  etc.  Very  large  amounts  have  been  found  in  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  liver. 


2,  Folin-Benedlct  and  Myers  Method,* — To  20  c.c,  of  urine  in  a  50  ex.  volu- 
Itetric  flask,  add  20  c.c,  of  normal  hydrochloric  acid  and  place  the  flask  in  an  auto- 
'dave  at  a  temperature  of  ii7-i2o'*C.  for  one-half  hour.     Add  distilled  water  until 
the  volume  of  the  acid-urine  mixture  is  exactly  50  c.c,  dose  the  flask  by  means  of 
1  stopper,  and  shake  it  thoroughly.     Approximately  neutralize  25  ex*  of  this  mix- 
ture, introduce  it  into  a  500  ex.  volumetric  flask  and  determine  its  creatinine  con- 
tent according  to  Folin's  Colorimetric  Method  (see  page  530). 
For  calculation  and  interpretation  see  the  foregoing  method. 
I*  Method  ol  ¥<Am^^W ater-hath  Procedure.—Ueat  10  ex.  of  urine  with  5  ex. 
of  norma!  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  boiUng  water-bath  or  at  9o**C.  for  three  hours. 
The  creatine  is  transformed  into  crealinine.     Some  darkening  takes  place  but  this 
does  not  interfere  because  of  the  subsequent  dilution.     The  mixture  is  made  up  to 
SO  cc.^  25  ex.  of  this  is  taken,  neutralized,  and  creatinine  plus  creatine  determined 
just  as  in  the  case  of  creatinine  alone.    The  creatine  is  obtained  by  difference. 
This  procedure  may  be  used  for  diabetic  urines  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  auto- 
^divc  procedure  nor  with  the  Benedict  modification*     It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
^■ccurate  as  the  autoclave  procedure. 

^B  4*  Microchemical  Modification  of  Folin.*— By  greatly  diluting  the  urine  the 
^Pne  required  for  the  conversion  of  creatine  to  creatinine  is  decreased,  and  picric 
sdd  can  be  substituted  for  mineral  acid. 

Procedure. —Enough  urine  to  give  0.7-1.5  mg.  of  creatinine  is  measured  into 
ft  weighed  Erienmeyer  Jena  Bask  (capacity  200  c.c.) ;  20  c.c.  of  saturated  picric  acid 
toiulion»  about  130  ex.  of  water,  and  a  few  very  small  pebbles  to  promote  even 
boiling  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  gently  boiled,  preferably  over  a  micro-burner 
for  ftbout  one  hour.    At  the  end  of  this  time  the  heat  is  increased  and  the  solution 

^The  Rochelle  s&lt  should  be  present  to  prevent  any  formation  of  turbidity,  which 
otherwise  may  occur,  due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  dissolved  lead. 
'Bcnfxiict  and  Myers:  Am.  7.  Phys.,  18,  397,  1907. 

*  Folin:  Zciisckr  /.  pkysid.  Chem.y  41,  223,  1904. 

♦  Folin;  Jour.  Bioi,  Ck^m.^  17,  469,  I9i4' 
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is  boiled  down  to  rather  le^  than  20  ex.  The  flask  is  tran^erred  to  the 
ftod  enough  water  is  added  to  make  the  total  solution  equal  to  20-35  grams, 
solution  is  cooled  in  running  water,  1.5  ex.  of  10  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  aiT 
added*  and  the  total  creatinine  is  determined  as  in  the  preformed  creatinine  drtff- 
mination  using  1  mg.  of  creatinine  as  a  standard.  The  method  has  been  foimd  to 
give  good  results  in  the  presence  of  glucose  and  other  sugars. 

Morris^  has  suggested  that  in  the  ease  of  diabetic  urines  the  total  creadniDt 
be  determined  after  precipitation  of  the  creatine  and  creatinine  with  picric  add. 
The  method  is  not  recommended  as  a  regular  procedure* 

Uric  Acid 

I,  Microchemical  Colorimetric  Method. — Benedict  and  Biickoch 

Modification  of  the  Folin-Macallum'Denis  Procedure, — The  principle 
of  the  method  depends  upon  the  fact,  first  noted  by  Folic  and  Macallum* 
and  further  investigated  by  Folin  and  Denis,'  that  uric  acid  gives,  with 
phosphotungstic  acid  and  alkali,  a  deep  blue  color  the  depth  of  which  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  uric  acid  present.  Since  certain  other 
substances  present  in  urine  produce  a  similar  blue  color  with  the  phos- 
photungstic acid,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  uric  acid  from  thenu 
This  is  accomplished  by  precipitation  as  the  sOver  salt.  The  silver 
urate  is  subsequently  dissolved  and  treated  with  the  uric  acid  reagent 
Benedict  and  Hitchcock*  have  examined  the  method  of  Folin  and 
Denis  and  have  suggested  a  number  of  important  modifications. 

Procedure.— Measure  such  an  amoimt  of  urine  as  will  contain  from  0.7 
to  1.3  mg.  of  uric  acid  (2  to  4  c.c.  is  usually  the  correct  amount)  into  a  centrifuge 
tube,  dilute  with  water  to  about  5  c.c,  and  add  15  to  20  drops  of  an  anunonitcal 
silver  magnesium  solution.^  Mix  the  contents  of  the  tube  with  a  small  stirrim 
rod  and  centrifuge  the  tube  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Potir  off  the  supemattnt 
liquidi  as  completely  as  possible,  by  inverting  the  tube»  allowing  it  to  drdni 
moment,  and  then  touching  the  inside  of  the  lip  of  the  tube  with  a  towel  or  ^eoe 
of  filter  paper.  Add  to  the  residue  in  the  tube  two  drops  of  a  5  per  cent  sohitioa 
of  potassium  cyanide  to  dissolve  the  silver  lu-ate,  stir  the  mixture  thoroug)!^ 
with  a  thin  rod,  for  half  a  minute,  add  a  few  drops  (0.5  to  i.o  ex.)  of  water,  and 
stir  again.*    Two  c.c,  of  the  uric  acid  reagent^  are  added  and  the  mixture  stirred 

*  Morris:  Jour.  BwL  Chem.^  21,  201,  1915. 

*  Folin  and  Macallum:  /.  Biol.  Chem.t  13,  363,  igta. 

*  Folin  and  Denis;  /.  Biol.  Cketn.,  14,  95,  1913;  ibid.t  13,  469»  1913. 

*  BcDcdict  and  Hitchcock:  /.  Bial.  Chem.^  2q,  619^  1915;  Benedict:  ihid,,  20, 629, 1915. 
'  This  solution  has  the  foUo wing  composition:  • 

3  per  cent  silver  lactate  solution .......,,    70  c.c 

Magnesia  mixture ..*.,..,.., * .  • . .    30  ex. 

Concentrated  amnxonium  hydroxide  solution loo  c*c. 

*  At  this  point  perfectly  dear  solutions  are  obtained  with  pure  uric  add  solutions  in  pho» 
phatc  mixture  or  in  pyrldin.  With  urines  some  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  ii 
precipitated  with  the  uric  add,  which  docs  not  dissolve  in  the  cyanide.  After  adding 
the  two  subsequent  reagents,  however^  a  perfectly  dear  solution  is  obtained* 

T  Preparation  of  the  Uric  Add  Reagent — Boil  together  100  grams  of  sodium  tungstate, 
30  c.c.  of  Bk  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  10  c.c,  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  750 
c.c.  of  distilled  water  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  i  ^  hours.  Cool  and  make  up  to  i 
liter.  This  modi^ed  solution  shows  less  tendency  to  develop  turbidity  than  does  the  origi- 
nal Folin- Denis  reagent* 
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fter  whidi^  tdd  i o  cc.  of  20  pet  cent  soditim  carbonate  solution,^  transfer 
luantitatively  to  a  5a  c.c.  flask,  and  at  the  end  of  about  one-half  minute,  dDute 
^  mark*  Compare  this  solution  in  the  Duboscq  colorimeter  (page  sis')  with  a 
timultaneouslj  prepared  solution  obtained  by  treating  5  c>c.  of  the  standard  uric 
icid  solution,'  contained  in  a  50  cc  flask,  with  2  drops  of  the  potassium  cyanide 
Kdution,  2  c.c.  of  the  uric  acid  reagent,  10  cc.  of  20  per  cent  sodium  cart>onate 
lohition,  and  diluting  to  the  mark  at  the  aid  of  about  one-half  minute.  The 
standard  solution  is  best  set  at  a  height  of  15  mm,  in  the  colorimeter. 

Calculation. — The  reading  of  the  standard  divided  by  the  reading  of  the  urine 
lives  the  number  of  milligrams  of  uric  acid  in  the  amount  of  sample  takeiL 

K  InUrprelaiwn, — For  adults  on  a  mixed  diet  the  average  excretion  of 
uric  acid  is  about  0.7  gram.  It  arises  from  the  purines  of  ingested  food 
(exogenous  uric  add)  and  from  purines  derived  from  the  body  tissues 
%  disintegration  of  nuclein  material  (endogenous  uric  acid)*  Exoge- 
nous uric  acid  depending  entirely  upon  the  diet  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  ingestion  of  purine-rich  foods  (meat,  liver,  sweetbreads,  etc.)  and 
reduced  to  a  very  low  level  on  purine- free  foods,  e.g.,  milk,  eggs,  etc. 
(see  Chapter  XXVIII).  Endogenous  uric  acid  is  influenced  by  exercise 
and  by  the  diet  (protein  foods  particularly  gmng  rise  to  increases). 
It  appears  to  be  partly  the  result  of  gastrointestinal  secretory  activity. 
On  a  purine- free  diet  the  average  excretion  is  0.1-0.5  gram.  On  a  high 
purine  diet  the  uric  acid  output  may  be  2  grams  per  day. 
i  In  gout  the  uric  acid  content  of  the  urine  is  low  preceding  an  attack 
■Id  increases  during  the  attack,  this  fall  and  rise  being  more  or  less 
kracteristic.  The  excretion  rises  after  atophan  administration  ap- 
parently due  to  increased  kidney  acti\ity.  In  leukemia  the  excretion 
is  extremely  high  due  to  nuclear  destruction.  The  uric  acid  content 
of  the  urine  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
calculi*  The  administration  of  alkali  carbonates  and  citrates  by  de- 
creasing the  acidity  of  the  urine  increases  its  solvent  power  for  uric 
add,  and  decreases  the  liability  of  the  formation  of  this  type  of  calculus. 

*  Bogert  (Jour,  BioL  Cktm.^  31,  165,  igi?)  advocates  traixsf erring  the  mixture  to  the 
vdtunetric  fla^k  by  washing  with  20  to  jo  c.c.  of  water  bdore  adding  the  sodium  carbonate, 
«  a  mcajjs  of  preventing  turbidity. 

*  Sodium  Carbonate  Solution. — Dissolve  aoo  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in 
witm  water  ajid  make  up  to  i  liter, 

*  StAXidtrd  Uric  Acid  Solution. — The  solution  of  uric  add  in  phosphate  solution  is  very 
fcadily  prepared,  does  not  need  to  be  standardized,  and  appears  to  keep  indefinitely.  It  is 
pnqsared  in  the  following  maaoer:  Dissolve  9  grams  of  pure  crystallized  disodium  hydro- 
gtn  phoaphatei  together  with  1  gram  of  crystallized  sodium  dihydrogcn  phosphate,  m  200 
to  300  ex.  of  hot  water,  aod  filter  If  the  solution  is  oot  perfectly  dear.  Make  this 
filtrate  up  to  about  500  c*c.  with  hot  water^  and  pour  this  hot  or  warm  (and  perfectly  dear) 
lohttioD  upon  exactly  200  mg>  of  pure  unc  acia  suspended  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
mter  m  a  liter  votumetnc  flask.  Agitate  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  uric  acid 
bipletely  dissolves.  Cool,  add  exacUy  1.4  c.c.  of  glacia!  acetic  add^  dilute  to  the  mark, 
■Hi  mix.  Add  about  5  ex.  of  chloroform  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria  or  moulds  In  the 
Bitioo.     Five  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains  exactly  i  mg.  of  uric  add. 

P  Curtmon  and  Freed  (Jour.  BioL  Chem.f  a8,  8p,  19 16)  suggest  that  the  deterioration 
m  the  above  st&ndard  due  to  crystallization  of  unc  add  ma3rbe  prevented  b^  reptaclng 
the  t^  cc  of  glacial  acetic  add  of  the  standard  by  2$  cc.  of  4  per  cent  bone  acid  solution. 
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3.  FoUn-Shaffer  Method.' — Principle. — ^The  uric  add  is  precipitated  as  amr 
monium  urate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia^  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  washed 
and  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate.  A  preliminary  treatment  with  u 
ammonium  sulphate-uranium  acetate  solution  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
interfering  organic  substances.    The  method  gives  accurate  results. 

Procedure, — Introduce'  100  c.c.  of  urine  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  35  cc 
of  the  Folin-Shaffer  reagent*  and  after  shaking  the  flask  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
fluids  allow  the  mixtiue  to  stand,^  with  or  without  further  stirring,  imtil  the 
precipitate  has  settled  (5-10  minutes).  Filter,  transfer  loo  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  to  a 
200  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  and  allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Transfer  the  precipitated  ammonium  mate 
quantitatively  to  a  filter  paper,*  using  10  per  cent  ammonium  sulphate  to  remove 
the  final  traces  of  the  urate  from  the  flask.  Wash  the  precipitate  approximatelf 
free  from  chlorides  by  means  of  10  per  cent  anmionium  sulphate  solution,*  remove 
the  paper  from  the  funnel,  open  it,  and  by  means  of  hot  water  rinse  the  pred{»- 
tate  back  through  the  funnel  into  the  flask  in  which  the  urate  was  origmalb^ 
precipitated.  The  volume  of  fluid  at  this  point  should  be  about  100  c.c  Cool 
the  solution  to  room  temperature,  add  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and 
titrate  at  once  with  N/20  potassium  permanganate,  KiMniOs,  solution.  The 
first  tinge  of  pink  color  which  extends  throughout  the  fluid  after  the  addition  of 
two  drops  of  the  permanganate  solution,  while  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  should 
be  taken  as  the  end-reaction.  Take  the  burette  reading  and  compute  the 
percentage  of  uric  acid  present  in  the  urine  under  examination. 

CalcidcUion — Each  cubic  centimeter  of  N/20  potassium  permanganate  solution 
is  equivalent  to  3.75  mg.  (0.00375  gram)  of  uric  acid.  The  100  cc.  from  which 
the  ammonium  urate  was  precipitated  is  equivalent  to  only  four-fifths  of  the  100 
cc.  of  urine  originally  taken;  therefore  we  must  take  five-fourths  of  the  buzette 
reading  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  perman- 
ganate solution  required  to  titrate  100  cc  of  the  original  urine  to  the  correct 
end  point.  If  y  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  permanganate 
solution  required,  we  may  make  the  following  calculation: 

y  X  0.0037 5 »  weight  of  uric  acid  in  100  c.c  of  urine. 

Because  of  the  solubility  of  the  ammonium  urate  a  correction  of  3  mg.  should 
be  added  to  the  final  result. 

Calculate  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  24-hour  urine  specimen. 

5.  Kriiger-Schmidt  Method.— KrUger  and  Schmidt  have  devised  a  method 
for  the  combined  determination  of  uric  add  and  the  other  purine  bodies  of  urine. 
This  procedure  is  described  under  Purine  Bases,  below.  A  modification  of  this 
method  by  Hunter  b  also  given. 

^  Folin  and  Shaffer:  Zeit,  physioL  Chem,,  32,  552,  190Z. 

*  It  is  preferable  to  use  more  than  100  cc.  of  urine  if  the  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  len 
than  1.020. 

*  The  Folin-Shaffer  reagent  consists  of  500  grarns  of  ammonium  sulphate,  5  grami  ^ 
uranium  acetate  and  60  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  in  650  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

*  The  mixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  too  long  a  time  at  this  point,  since  one 
acid  may  be  lost  through  precipitation. 

*  The  Schleicher  and  SchUU  hardened  papers  or  the  Baker  and  Adamson  washed,  Mfi 
variety  are  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

*  This  washing  may  be  conveniently  done  by  decanUUian  if  desired,  thus  retaining  the 
major  portion  of  the  precipitate  in  the  flask.  , 
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6.  Ruhemaim's  Uricometer  Method.— rrinciple,^\\htn  iodine  solution  is 
added  to  urine  an  amount  of  iodine  is  absorbed  roughly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  uric  acid  present.  A  special  graduated  tube  is  required  and  car- 
bon disulphide  is  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  excess  iodine. 

Procedure, — ^Fill  the  tube  (see  Fig.  176)  to  the  lowest  mark  S 
with  carbon  disulphide  (the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  should  rest 
on  the  line).  Then  add  iodine  solution  (i.s  grams  iodine^  1.5 
grams  potassium  iodide,  15  grams  absolute  alcohol,  and  185  grams 
distilled  water)  to  the  mark  J.  Add  urine  to  mark  2.45  (2.6  c.c). 
Insert  the  glass  stopper  and  shake.     The  carbon  disulphide  will 

show  the  dark  brown  color  of  iodine.     Add  more  urine  gradually  * 

with  continued  shaking  until  only  a  violet -pink  color  remains  in  the  J 

disulphide  after  shaking.     Then  add  drop  by  drop  with  vigorous  ! 

shaking  until  the  disulphide  becomes  colorless.     Read  on  the  scale  * 

Ihe  amount  of  uric  add  in  parts  per  thousand  of  urine.  j] 

■  When  the  uric  acid  content  of  the  urine  is  low  this  method  *] 

Bves  reasonably  accurate  results  from  the  clinical  standpoint.'  1 

"  t  a  level  of  0.3  gram  per  day  the  probable  error  will  not  exceed  j 

10-15  per  cent.     Above  i  gram  no  limit  can  safely  be  placed  on  ! 

the  degree  of  error  in  pathological  cases  especially  where  albumin,  i 

diacetic  add,  purine  bases  and  certain  drugs  are  likely  to  be  present.  ] 

The  results  by  this  method  are  ordinarily  high,  ] 
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Purine  Bases 


I*  Kriiger  and  Schmidt's  Method. — Principle. — This 
method  serves  for  the  deterinination  of  both  uric  acid 
and  the  purine  bases.  The  principle  involved  is  the  pre- 
cipitation of  both  the  uric  acid  and  the  purine  bases  in 
combination  with  copper  oxide  and  the  subsequent  de- 
composition of  this  precipitate  by  means  of  sodium  sul- 
phide. The  uric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  purine  bases  are  separated 
from  the  filtrate  in  the  form  of  their  copper  or  silver  com- 
pounds. The  nitrogen  content  of  the  precipitates  of  uric 
add  and  purine  bases  is  then  determined  by  means  of 
the  Kjeldahl  method  (see  page  512)  and  the  correspond- 
ing values  for  uric  add  and  purine  bases  calculated. 

Procedure,— To  400  c.c.  of  alhumia-free  urine^  in  a  liter 
flask,'  add  24  grams  of  sodium  acetate,  40  ex.  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  bisulphite*  and  heat  the  mirture  to  boiling.     Add  40- 

tc*c/  of  a  to  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  main- 
*  Bradley  and  Bunta:  Jottr.  Am.  Med.  Ass'tt^  Jan.  4,  1913. 
'  If  albumin  is  present,  the  urine  should  b«  heated  to  boiBag,  acidified  with  acetic'  acid 
filtered. 

'  The  total  volume  of  urine  for  the  24  hours  should  be  siif5dcntly  diluted  with  water  to 
make  the  total  votume  of  the  solution  1600-2000  c.c. 

*  A  solution  containing  50  grains  of  KaMbaum's  commercial  sodium  bisulphite  in  100 
C-c  of  water. 

'  The  exact  amouat  depeuding  upon  the  content  of  the  purioe  bases. 


Fig,  176, — 
Ruhemann's 
Uricomxter. 
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tain  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  at  the  boiling-paint  for  at  lei 
minutes.    FOter  off  the  flocculent  precipitate,  wash  it  with  hot  water  until 
^e  wash  water  is  colorless,  and  return  the  washed  precipitate  to  the  flask 
by  puncturing  the  tip  of  the  filter  paper  and  washing  the  precipitate  througfa 
by  ,  means  of  hot  water.    Add  water  imtil  the  volume  in  the  fiask  is  ap- 
proximately 200  c.c,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling  and  decompose  the  precipi- 
tate of  copper  oxide  by  the  addition  of  30  c.c.  of  sodium  sulphide  solution.' 
After  decomposition  is  complete,  the  mixture  should  be  acidified  with  acetic 
add  and  heated  to  boiling  until  the  separating  sulphur  collects  in  a  mass.    Filter 
the  hot  fluid  by  means  of  a  filter-pump,  wash  with  hot  water,  add  10  c.c.  of  10 
per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  untfl 
the  total  volume  has  been  reduced  to  about  10  c.c.    Permit  this  residue  to 
stand  about  two  hours  to  allow  for  the  separation  of  the  uric  add,  leaving  tbe 
purine  bases  in  solution.    Filter  o£^  the  precipitate  of  uric  add,  using  a  small 
filter  paper,  and  wash  the  uric  add,  with  water  made  add  with  sulphuric  add, 
until  the  total  volume  of  the  original  filtrate  and  the  wash  water  aggregates 
75  c.c.    Determine  the  mtrogen  content  of  the  precipitate  by  means  of  the  Kjel- 
dahl  method  (see  page  512),  and  calculate  the  uric  add  equivalent.' 

Render  the  filtrate  from  the  uric  add  crystals  alkaline  with  sodiiun  hydroiide^ 
add  acetic  add  untO  faintly  acid  and  heat  to  70°C.  Now  add  i  c.c*  of  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  10  c,c.  of  a  suspension  of  manganese  dioxide* 
to  oxidize  the  traces  of  uric  acid  which  remain  in  the  solution.  Agitate  the  mix- 
ture for  one  minute,  add  10  c.c*  of  the  sodium  bisulphite  solution*  and  5  ex. 
of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling  for 
three  minutes.  Filter  ofiF  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  hot  water,  and  determine 
its  nitrogen  content  by  means  of  the  Kjeldahl  method  (see  page  512).  Ims- 
much  as  the  composition  and  proportion  of  the  purine  bases  present  in  uiine  is 
variable,  no  factor  can  be  apphed.  The  result  as  regards  these  bases  must 
therefore  be  expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen* 

Benedict  and  Saiki^  report  cases  in  which  the  total  purine  nitrogen  by  this 
method  was  less  than  the  uric-acid  nitrogen  as  determined  by  the  Folin-Shaffer 
method.  The  inaccuracy  was  found  to  lie  in  the  Kriiger  and  Schmidt  method 
To  obviate  this  they  advise  the  addition  of  20  ex.  of  glacial  acetic  add  for  eadi 
300  c.c.  of  urine  employed,  the  add  being  added  before  the  first  precipitation. 

Inter pretaiio7i. — The  amount  of  purine  bases  excreted  by  a  nor 
man  is  small  and  variable.     Values  from  16--60  mg,  have  been  fou: 
The  purine  base  nitrogen  is  of  course  only  a  fraction  of  this.    The 
amount  excreted  is  influenced  by  the  diet  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  is  the  excretion  of  uric  add  being  also  increased  in  disorders  asso- 

*-  This  is  made  by  saturating  a  z  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  gas  and  adding  an  equal  volume  of  i  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide. 

Ordinarily  the  addition  of  30  ex,  of  this  solution  is  sufficient,  but  the  presence  of  to 
excess  of  sulphide  should  be  proven  by  adding  a  drop  of  lead  acetate  to  a  drop  of  the  sol u don. 
Under  these  conditions  a  dark  brown  color  will  show  the  presence  of  &d  excess  of  sodium 
iulphide. 

'  This  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the  nitrogen  value  of  three  and  adding  3,5  m%* 
to  the  product  as  a  correction  for  the  uric  add  remaining  in  solution  in  the  75  c.c. 

'  Made  by  heating  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  with  a  little  tlcp- 
hoi  until  it  b  decolorized. 

*  To  dissolve  the  excess  of  manganese  dioxide^ 

'  Benedict  and  Saiki;  Jour.  BicU  Chem,^  7,  ^7^  1909, 
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lated  ^th  increased  uric  acid  excretion  such  as  leukemia.  The  purine 
bases  form  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  purine  excretion  in  the  case 
ol  the  monkey,  sheep,  and  goat  than  in  the  case  of  man. 

2*  Hunter  and  Givens'  Modification  of  Kriiger-Schmidt  Method. ' — 
Principle.— The  Krtiger-Schmidt  process  is  combined  with  the  micro- 
chemical  colorimetric  method  for  uric  acid  (see  page  534), 

Procedure. — The  first  copper-purine  precipitate  as  obtained  in  the  KriigtT- 
Schmidt  procedure  is  suspended  in  about  200  c.c.  of  water^  to  which  there  is 
added  about  i  ex.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is  vigorously 
boiled^  whereupon  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  ^e  precipitate  goes  into  solution- 
Removal  of  the  copper  is  effected  by  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the 
heat^  and  excess  of  the  sulphide  is  completely  expeEed  by  renewed  boiling.  Fil- 
tration iinder  suction,  and  thorough  washing  of  flask  and  filter  result  in  a  filtrate 
which  is  perfectly  clear  and  nearly  colorless.  This  is  concentrated  if  necessary, 
and  made  up  to  a  convenient  volume  which  must  of  course  be  sufficiently  large  to 
retain,  when  cool^  the  uric  acid  in  solution.  Of  this  an  aliquot  part  is  utilized 
directly  for  the  colorimetric  determination  of  uric  add.  In  the  remainder  the 
residual  uric  add  is  destroyed  and  bases  determined  according  to  the  regular 
Kriiger-Schmidt  procedure.    This  modification  is  recommended  particularly 

rere  the  amount  of  uric  add  present  is  minute. 
3,  Welker's  Modification  of  the  Methods  of  Amstein  and  of  SalkowskL^^ 
Principle.— Tht  phosphates  arc  removed  by  treatment  with  magnesia  mixture. 
The  purine  bases  and  uric  acid  are  then  thrown  down  as  their  silver  salts  and  the 
nitrogen  content  of  this  predpitatc  determined. 

L  Procedure. — Four  hundred  ex.  of  urine,  free  from  protein,  are  treated  with 
c.c*  of  magnesia  mixture  and  600  c.c.  of  water.  This  is  then  filtered  and  of  the 
dear  filtrate  a  measured  quantity  (600-800  c.c.)  is  treated  with  an  excess  (10  ex.) 
of  a  3  per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution.  Concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  is 
added  in  small  quantities,  with  stirring,  until  all  the  chlorides  have  dissolved* 
Mow  the  flocculent  predpitate  of  the  silver  purine  compounds  to  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, then  pass  the  supernatant  liquid  through  the  filter  before  disturbing  the 
predpitate.  Finally  transfer  the  predpitate  quantitatively  to  the  paper  which 
must  be  of  known  nitrogen  content.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute  (i  per 
cent)  amraonium  hydroxide.  The  paper  with  the  predpitate  is  then  transferred 
to  a  Kjeldahl  flask  and  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  a  small  quantity  (about  o.i 
gram)  of  magnesium  oxide  are  added.  The  water  is  then  boiled  until  all  the  am- 
monia has  been  driven  off.    Test  the  steam  with  litmus  paper. 

The  material  in  the  flask  is  then  digested  by  means  of  the  usual  Kjeldaih]  method 
(fee  page  5i»)»  The  digestion  must  be  watched  carefully  at  the  time  the  sulphuric 
add  reaches  suffident  concentration  to  affect  the  filter  paper,  inasmuch  as  the  SOt 
produced  causes  considerable  frothing.  The  toial  nitrogen  (purine  base,  uric  add 
and  filter-paper  nitrogen)  is  now  determined  in  the  usual  way  (see  KJeldaM  Method, 
pige  513).  This  result  minus  the  uric  acid  and  filter-paper  nitrogen  will  give  the 
;  for  the  purine-base  nitrogen. 

Purine  Nitrogen 

Hall*8  Purinometcr.^ — By  means  of  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  177,  urine 
%y  be  examined  for  total  purine  nitrogen,  ».c.,  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  purine  bases, 

*  Hunter  and  Givcns:  Jour.  Biol,  Chem.^  17,  57,  J914. 

*  Dittman  and  Welker:  N«w  York  Med*  Jour.,  May- June,  1909, 

*  HaU:  The  Purine  Bodies,  Philadelphia,  1904. 
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urates  and  uric  add.  The  method  does  not  give  an  absolutely  accurate  measmt 
of  the  purine  values.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  service  clinically.  The 
principle  of  the  method  is  the  preliminary  precipitation  of 
the  phosphates  present  followed  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
purine  bodies  in  the  form  of  their  silver  compounds  by  means 
of  an  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  volume  of  thii 
silver  precipitate  is  then  determined  and  its  nitrogen  value 
interpolated  by  means  of  a  table  of  equivalent  values. 

Procedure, — Collect  the  24-hour  urine  and  mix  it 
thoroughly.  Take  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  and  if  albumin  is 
present  make  slightly  add  with  acetic  add  and  boil  and  filter. 
Close  the  stopcock  of  the  instrument  and  introduce  90  ex. 
of  urine  and  20  c.c.  of  a  modified  magnesia  mixture.^  Turn 
the  stopcock  and  permit  the  predpitated  phosphates  to  paa 
into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  instrument.  After  an  interval 
of  ten  minutes  has  dapsed  the  stopcock  should  be  dosed 
and  suffident  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution*  added  to 
make  the  total  volume  in  the  upper  chamber  100  cc.  The 
predpitate  of  the  silver  compounds  of  the  purine  bocfies 
should  be  pale  yellow.  Any  silver  chloride  present  may  be 
broiight  into  solution  in  the  strong  ammoniacal  solution  bj 
the  repeated  inversion  of  the  purinometer.  In  case  the 
chloride  does  not  dissolve  it  should  be  brought  into  solution 
by  the  addition  of  further  ammonium  hydroxide.  I^ace  the 
purinometer  in  a  dark  room  for  24  hours  and  at  the  end  of 
this  time  read  the  volume  of  the  purine  predpitate.  Inter- 
polate the  value  in  terms  of  purine  nitrogen  by  means  of  the  following  table: 


Fig.  177. — Hall's 
purinoiceter. 


Precipitate,  Purine  nitrogen, 

c.c.  per  cent 

(grams  in  xoo  cc) 

4 0.0078 

S 0.0097 

6 0.0117 

7 0.0136 

8 0.0156 

9 0.0175 

10 , 0.0185 

II 0.0195 

12 0.0205 

13 0.0218 

14 0.0225 

15 0.0234 

16 0.0249 

17 0.0260 

18 0.0265 

19 0.0270 

^  This  is  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve  10  grams  of  magnesium  chloride  in  about  75  c^ 
of  water  and  add  10  ^rams  of  ammonium  chloride.  Introduce  100  cc.  of  concentiated 
ammonium  hydroxide  into  this  mixture.  If  a  predpitate  forms  add  ammonium  hydnoid^ 
until  a  clear  solution  b  obtained.  Make  the  volume  200  cc.  by  means  of  water  and  add  10 
grams  of  purified  talcum. 

*  This  solution  has  the  following  formula: 

Silver  nitrate i  gram. 

Ammonium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  0.90)  xoo  cc 

Talcum , 5  grams. 

Distilled  water xoo  cc 
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PredpItatCj  Purine  nitrogen, 

c.c.  per  cent 

(grams  in   icx>  c.c«) 

30>  ..«. , 0.0375 

ii.  .** -♦** 0.0283 

22,  0.0286 

23.  0.0299 
24 .,...,., , .....,.., 0.0312 


as- 


0.032s 


tlotian, — Multiply  the  puriae  nitrogen  percentage  by  the  total  volume  of 
urine  and  divide  by  100  to  obtain  the  total  purine  nitrogen  value.  For  example, 
if  the  precipitate  was  found  to  be  13  c.c.  and  the  total  volume  of  the  24-hour  urine 
was  1300  C.C.  the  calculation  would  be  as  follows: 

12  c.c*  ^  0.0205  per  cent  purine  nitrogen. 
0*0205  X  xj^o  =  0.2665  gi'^iQ  purine  nitrogen. 

Interpftiaiion, — The  endogenous  purine  nitrogen  excretion  (on  purine-frcc 
diet)  averages  about  0.15  gram  per  day,  though  variations  are  considerable.  As 
uric  add  makes  up  about  nine-tenths  of  this  the  amount  varies  much  as  uric  add 
varies.  The  exogenous  purine  nitrogen  excretion  may  be  largely  influenced  by  the 
oiethyl  purines  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  which  are  excreted  unchanged,  as  well 
as  by  the  purine  bases  which  are  normally  oxidized  to  uric  add  (see  Uric  Add, 
page  405)^ 

AUaiitoin 

H  I.  Method  of  WiechowBki-HaodOTsky.i^ — Principle—The  urine  is  predpitated 

with  phosphotungstic  add  and  lead  acetate  and  in  the  presence  of  cMorides  with 

lOver  acetate.     The  heavy  metals  are  removed  with  hydrogen  sulphide.     The  ailan* 

toin  is  then  precipitated  as  a  mecuric  compound  and  the  amount  of  mercury  and 

heace  of  allantoin  in  the  precipitate  determined  by  titration  with  amnionium 

tUocyanate,    This  method,  though  rather  tedious,  is  probably  the  most  accurate 

Biethod  for  the  determination  of  allantoin. 

Procedure. — The  urine  is  diluted  to  about  1  per  cent  urea.     As  rabbit  urine 

contains  Ln  the  day's  output  about  2-4  grams  of  urea,  and  that  of  other  hcrbivora 

Usually  forms  about  a  4  per  cent  urea  solution,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  dilute  3-4 

Einics,     A  greater  dilution  is  not  desirable.     The  urine  is  treated  with  1  per  cent  of 

Sulphuric  acid  and  about  3  c.c,  of  acetic  add  for  each  day's  volume.     Test  a  small 

<)UAiitity  of  the  urine  to  determine  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  phosphotungstic  acid 

Required  to  compktdy  predpitate  it.    The  bulk  of  the  urine  is  then  treated  on  this 

basis  with  suiSdent  solid  phosphotungstic  acid  to  precipitate  it  completdy.     Stir 

to  dissolve  the  add  and  allow  to  stand  for  several  hours.     Filter  with  suction,  first 

Uning  the  filter  with  infusorial  earth  by  rubbing  up  a  little  of  the  substance  with  some 

of  the  urine  mixture  and  filtering  with  suction.     To  some  ordinary  lead  oxide  in  a 

OQOrtar  add  a  small  amount  of  the  filtrate  and  stir  until  it  becomes  warm,  then  add 

the  rest  of  the  filtrate  and  stir,  adding  more  oxide  if  necessary  untE  the  solution 

reacts  alkaline  due  to  the  formation  of  basic  lead  acetate. 

Filter  again.  The  filtrate  should  give  no  precipitate  with  basic  lead  acetate. 
A  measured  volume  of  the  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  measured  volumes  of  acetic 
idd  and  silver  nitrate  solution  to  completely  precipitate  any  chlorides  present* 
Filter  again  preferably  through  infusorial  earth.    Pass  hydrogen  sulphide  through 

*  Handovsky:  Zfi/.  pkysioL  Chem.,  90,  an,  1014^ 
I        Wicchowski:  Neubaucr-Huppert:  Analyse  des  Hams,  Wiesbaden,  1013,  p.  1076, 
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the  filtrate  until  the  heavy  metals  are  completely  precipitated.  Filter  again.  Pas 
a  current  of  air  through  the  filtrate  to  remove  all  hydrogen  siilphide  (test  with  lead 
acetate  paper).  Neutralize  this  final  filtrate  with  calcium  carbonate  and  remove 
the  carbon  dioxide  with  a  current  of  air. 

The  neutral  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  an  amoxmt  of  allantoin  reagent  in  ezccsi 
of  that  required  to  precipitate  the  allantoin  as  indicated  by  a  preliminary  test 
(The  allantoin  reagent  is  a  solution  containing  5  per  cent  mercuric  acetate  and  30 
per  cent  of  sodium  acetate.    The  reagent  when  used  must  be  clear.) 

Allow  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  (not  too  long)  and  then  filter.  A  measared 
amount  of  the  filtrate  is  taken  and  treated  with  about  10  cc  of  iron-ammoniiiffl 
alum  and  the  red  solution  decolorized  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  (The  solution  is  not 
completely  decolorized  but  retains  a  faint  greenish  tint.)  Any  calcium  sulphate 
precipitate  formed  at  this  point  may  be  disregarded.  Titrate  with  N/io  ammonium 
thiocyanate  solution  to  a  yellow  color,  which  increases  in  intensity  on  the  addition 
of  1-2  drops  more  of  solution.  The  titration  should  not  be  carried  out  in  artifi- 
cial light  and  some  practice  is  required  to  get  the  exact  end  point  The  thiocyanate 
solution  should  be  standardized  occasionally  against  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

Calculation. — One  cc.  of  N/zo  NH4SCN  solution  corresponds  to  0.00436  gram 
of  allantoin.  The  limit  of  error  of  the  method  is  about  5  mg.  for  the  daily  outpot 
of  allantoin.  In  the  calculation  of  course  all  losses  through  filtration,  etc,  most 
be  considered. 

For  the  considerable  modifications  required  in  carrying  out  the  determination  on 
human  urine  with  its  very  low  content  of  allantoin  see  the  section  by  Wiechowski 
in  Neubauer-Huppert.* 

Interpretation, — Allantoin  may  be  foxmd  in  very  small  amounts  in  human  nrine 
(5-15  mg.  per  day),  appearing  to  be  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  exogenous  in orifpn. 
It  forms,  however,  the  principal  end-product  of  the  purine  metabolism  of  practically 
all  mammals  other  than  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes.  Thus  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  purine-allantoin  nitrogen  excretion  of  the  dog,  the  cow,  and  the  pig  occurs  in 
this  form.  In  these  animals  its  origin  is  from  exogenous  and  endogenoiis  purines, 
and  its  excretion  is  influenced  by  much  the  same  factors  as  is  that  of  uric  add  in 
man. 

2.  Determination  by'  Difference. — ^Method  of  Plimmer  and  Skelton-'—AUan- 
toin  is  transformed  into  urea  and  determined  as  such  by  the  add-magnesium 
chloride  method  of  Folin  for  urea  in  urine.*  Urease,  however,  has  no  effect  upon 
allantoin.  Therefore,  determine  the  urea  +  allantoin  of  the  urine  according  to  Fo- 
lin's  procedure,  and  also  determine  the  true  urea  according  to  the  urease  method 
(see  Urea).  The  difference  between  the  results  thus  obtained  represents  allantoin. 
If  sugar  is  present  it  must  be  removed  before  applying  Folin's  procedure. 

Hippuric  Add 

I.  Method  of  Folin  and  Flanders. ^—Prina/^fe. — ^The  hippuric  add 
is  hydrolyzed  to  benzoic  acid  in  alkaline  solution  and  then  the  solution 
is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid  to  remove  pigments  and  emulsifying 

^  Wiechowski:  Neubauer-Huppert:  Analyse  des  Hams,  Wiesbaden,  19x3,  p.  Z076. 
*  Plimmer  and  Skelton:  Bioch.  /.,  8,  70  and  641,  1914. 
•Mathews  Physiological  Chemistry.  2d.  Ed.,  p.  953. 
^  Folin  and  Flanders:  Jour.  BioL  ckem.,  11,  257,  19x2. 
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^stances.  The  benzoic  acid  is  extracted  with  chloroform  and  ti- 
trated with  sodium  ethylate. 

Procedure— Measure  loo  c,c,  of  urine  into  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  by 
means  of  a  pipette.  Add  lo  c.c.  of  5  per  cent  NaOH  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
on  the  steam-bath.  Transfer  the  residue  to  a  500  c.c.  Kjeldahl  flask  by  means  of 
15  c.c.  of  water  and  25  c.c.  of  concentrated  HNOa.  Add  0.2  gram  of  copper 
nitrate,  a  couple  of  pebbles  or  glass  pearls  and  boil  very  gently  for  four  and  one- 
half  hours  over  a  micro-burner.  Fit  the  necks  of  the  flasks  with  condensers  of 
the  Hopkins  type  made  from  large  test-tubes  fitted  with  two-hole  rubber  stoppers, 
the  inlet  tubes  extending  near  the  bottom  of  the  test-tubes  while  the  outlet  tube 
is  shorter.  These  condensers  should  fit  rather  loosely.  A  good  current  of  water 
flowing  through  the  condensers  prevents  loss  of  benzoic  acid  or  change  in  con- 
centration of  the  nitric  acid. 

After  cooling,  rinse  the  condensers  down  with  25  ex,  of  water  and  transfer  the 
contents  of  the  flask  to  a  500  c.c.  separatory  funnel,  with  the  aid  of  25  c.c.  more 
of  water.  The  total  votimie  of  the  solution  is  now  100  c.c.  Add  to  the  solution 
sufficient  ammonium  sulphate  to  just  saturate  it  (about  55  grams).  Make  four 
Ipractions  with  freely  washed  chloroform,  using  50,  35,  25,  and  25  c,c.  portions. 
He  first  two  portions  may  be  used  to  further  rinse  out  the  Kjeldahl  flask. 

Collect  the  successive  portions  of  chloroform  in  another  separatory  funneL 
id  to  the  combined  extracts  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sodium  chlo- 

e,  to  each  liter  of  which  has  been  added  0.5  c.c.  of  concentrated  HCL    Shake 

[1,  draw  the  chloroform  into  a  dry  500  c.c.  Eriemneyer  flask  and  titrate  with 
^xo  sodium  atcoholate/  using  4  or  5  drops  of  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator. 
The  first  distinct  end  point  should  be  taken,  although  it  may  fade  on  standing  a 
ahort  time. 

Calculation. — Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  alcoholate  used  by 
tbe  factor  for  hippuric  acid  as  determined  by  standardization  to  obtain  the 
tmount  of  hippiuic  acid  in  the  100  c.c,  of  urine  used.  One  c.c.  of  exactly  N/io 
•odium  alcoholate  is  equivalent  to  0,0179  gram  of  hippuric  acid*  Calculate  the 
JaUy  output  of  hippuric  acid  from  the  24 -hour  volume. 

Interpretation. — The  average  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  by  a  normal 
^ult  man  is  about  0.7  gram  per  day.  The  amount  is  increased  by 
Be  ingestion  of  benzoic  acid  or  fniits  containing  it  (plums,  prunes, 
CTanberries).  It  arises  in  part  apparently  from  putrefaction  products 
formed  in  the  intestine.  In  herbivora  it  is  often  the  most  abundant 
Jiitrogenous  constituent  of  the  urine. 


2.  Daldn's  Metho4B^— Preliminary  Procedure.— VlsLce  150  ex.  (or  more)  of  the 
urine  under  examination  ia  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish  and  evaporate  almost  to 
dryness  upon  a  water-bath.    Add  about  i  gram  of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate, 

^  The  sodium  alcoholate  is  made  by  dissolving  3,3  gram^  of  cleaned  metallic  sodium  in  i 
liter  of  absolute  alcohol.  It  h  advisable  that  it  be  slightly  weaker  rather  than  stronger 
than  tentb^normaL  It  may  be  standardised  agalasi  pure  beti^lc  acid  in  washed  chloro* 
form.  It  may  abo  be  standardized  against  N/io  HCl  provided  the  alcohokte  solution 
contains  not  more  than  traces  of  carbonate. 

*  Private  communication  to  the  author  from  Dr,  H.  D.  Dakin* 
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about  25  grams  of  gypsum  (CaSOi.  aHtO)  and  rub  up  with  a  pestle  and  stir  with  a 
spatula  until  a  uniform  mixture  results.    Dry  the  powder  thus  produced  in  a  water- 
oven  for  about  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it  should  be  rubbed  up  a 
second  time,  to  remove  lumps,  and  transferred  to  a  Schleicher  and  Schilll  "extrac- 
tion shell"  and  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  in  the  usual  way  (see  page  355). 
The  extraction  medium  is  ethyl  acetate  and  the  flask  containing  the  acetate  should 
be  strongly  heated  over  a  sand-bath^  for  about  two  hours.    The  ethyl  acetate 
extract  b  now  transferred  to  a  separatory  funnel,  and  the  original  flask  rinsed  with 
sufficient  fresh  ethyl  acetate  to  make  the  total  volume  in  the  separatory  funnel' 
about  zoo  C.C.    Wash  the  ethyl  acetate  solution  )i9«  times  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  using  8  c.c.  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  at  each  extraction, 
shaking  vigorously  and  removing  the  sodium  chloride  extract  in  each  case  beto 
adding  fresh  sodium  chloride  solution.    The  sodium  chloride  removes  the  urea  com- 
pletely and  the  hippuric  add  is  then  determined  in  the  urea-free  solution  by  the 
following  volumetric  or  gravimetric  procedure: 

z.  Volumetric  Determination, — Transfer  the  urea-free  ethyl  acetate  solution, 
prepared  as  described  above,  to  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  add  about  25  cc  of  water,  a  small 
piece  of  pumice  stone  to  prevent  bumping,  attach  a  condenser  and  distil  off  the 
acetate*  over  a  free  flame.  After  practically  all  of  the  ethyl  acetate  has  been  dis- 
tilled off,  the  nitrogen  in  the  remaining  solution  should  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  Kjeldahl  method  (see  page  512). 

The  main  source  of  error  in  this  method  is  the  fact  that  any  nitrogen  present 
in  the  form  of  phenaceturic  acid  or  indole  aceticacid  is  determined  as  hippuric  add 
nitrogen.    The  error  from  this  source  is,  however,  usually  trifling. 

Calculation. — Calculate  as  usual  for  nitrogen  determinations,  remembering 
that  z  ex.  0/  N/zo  sulphuric  acid  is  equivalent  to  o.oz  79  gram  hippuric  acid. 

Interpretation. — See  page  543. 

2.  Gravimetric  Determination. — ^The  urea-free  ethyl  acetate  solution  contained 
in  the  separatory  funnel,  after  washing  with  sodium  chloride  solution,  as  described 
under  Preliminary  Procedure,  page  543,  is  washed  with  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water  to 
remove  the  major  portion  of  the  sodium  chloride.    Transfer  the  solution  from  ^ 
separatory  funnel  to  a  roxmd-bottomed  flask  and  subject  it  to  a  steam  distillation 
in  the  usual  way.    A  slow  current  of  steam  should  be  used  while  the  ethyl  acetate 
is  being  distilled  off  and  later  a  more  rapid  current  may  be  employed.    The  dis- 
tillation should  be  continued  for  20  minutes.    Now  add  about  o.z  gram  of  chaicoal 
to  the  aqueous  solution  which  is  heated  to  boiling  and  Altered  hot.    Evaporate  the 
solution  in  a  weighed  Jena  glass  dish  on  a  water-bath  until  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion is  reduced  to  about  3  c.c.    Stand  the  dish  in  a  warm  place  until  evaporation 
is  complete  and  a  crystalline  residue  remains.    Wash  the  residue,  in  turn,  with  2  cc 
of  dry  ether  and  i  c.c.  of  water,  dry  it  in  an  air-bath  at  zoo^C.  and  weigh.    If  it  is 
so  desired  the  residue  may  be  recrystallized  from  a  little  hot  water  and  the  melt- 
ing-point determined.    Pure  hippuric  add  melts  at  zSy^C.    Contamination  with 
phenaceturic  acid  may  be  detected  both  by  the  melting-point  and  the  microscopical 
characteristics. 

^  A  water-bath  cannot  be  substituted  inasmuch  as  the  resultant  extraction  would  be 
too  slow. 

*  This  ethyl  acetate  solution  contains  hippuric  acid,  urea,  and  other  substances. 

*  The  ethyl  acetate  after  separation  from  the  watery  layer  of  the  distillate  may  be  dried 
over  calcium  chloride  and  used  again. 
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1.  Benedict'sMethod.^—i'rmo/^/^.— Benedict's  reagent  for  the  esti- 
maUon  of  reducing  sugars  contains  potassium  thiocyanate  as  well  as 
copper  sulphate,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  former  a  white  precipitate 
of  cuprous  thiocyanate  is  formed  on  reduction  instead  of  the  usual  red 
precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  small  amount  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  also  aids  in  keeping  cuprous  oxide  in  solution.  As  the  pre* 
dpitate  formed  is  white  the  loss  of  all  blue  tint  in  the  solution,  indicating 
complete  reduction  of  the  copper,  is  readily  observed*  The  alkali 
lised  is  sodium  carbonate,  which  has  the  advantage  over  the  hydroxides 
in  that  there  is  less  danger  of  destruction  of  small  amounts  of  sugar. 
The  solution  also  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  stable  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  The  method  is  recommended  for  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 


k 


Procedure. — ^The  urine,  lo  c.c,  of  which  should  be  diluted  with  water  to  lOO 
€.c  (unless  the  sugar  content  is  believed  to  be  low,  when  it  may  be  used  un- 
dilttted)t  is  poured  into  a  50  c,c,  burette  up  to  the  zero  mark.  Twenty-five  c.c,  of 
tlM  reigent*  are  measured  with  a  pipette  into  a  porcelain  evaporation  dish  (25-30 
cm.  in  diameter)|  10  to  20  grams  of  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  (or  one-half  the 
wdght  of  the  anhydrous  salt)  are  added,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  pow- 
dered ptunice  stone  or  talcimi,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling  over  a  free 
flame  until  the  carbonate  has  entirely  dissolved.  The  diluted  urine  is  now  run  in 
from  the  burette,  rather  rapidly,  until  a  chalk-white  precipitate  forms  and  tht 
Woe  color  of  the  mixture  begins  to  lessen  perceptibly,  after  which  the  solution 
fipom  tilie  burette  must  be  run  in  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  xmtM  the  disappearance  of 
tfae  last  trace  of  blue  color,  which  marks  the  end  point.  The  solution  must  be 
kept  vigorously  boiling  throughout  the  entire  titration.  If  the  mixture  becomea 
too  concentrated  dtuing  the  process,  water  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
rej^ce  the  voliune  lost  by  evaporation. 

Calculation.— The  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  original  sample 
of  ttrine  is  very  simple.  The  25  c.c.  of  copper  solution  are  reduced  by  exactly  50 
mg.  of  glucose.  Therefore  the  volume  run  out  of  the  burette  to  effect  the  reduc- 
tion contained  50  mg.  of  the  sugar.    When  the  urine  is  dOuted  i :  10,  as  in  the 

^Benedict:  J(fur,  v4w.  if«rf.  As$'i^  57,  iigj,  1911. 

' Copper  sulphate  (crystallized). 18.0  gnuus^ 

Soiuni   carbonate  (crystallized,  one-half  the  weight  of  the 

anhydrous  salt  may  be  used) 200 ,  o  grams. 

Sodium  or  potassium  citrate. 200.0  grants. 

Potassium  thiocyanate , * .  las ,0  grams. 

Potassium  f errocyanidc  (5  per  cent  solution) 5.0  c.c. 

DistiUed  water  to  make  a  total  volume  of 1000*0  c.c. 

With  the  aid  of  beat  dissolve  the  carbonate^  citrate  and  thiocyanate  In  enough  water  to 
auke  about  800  c.c.  of  the  mixture  and  &lter  if  necessary.  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate 
lepaiately  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  pour  the  solution  slowly  into  the  other  liquid,  with 
coastant  stirring.  Add  the  ferrocyanide  solution,  cool  and  dilute  to  exactly  i  liter.  Of  the 
various  constituents^  the  copper  salt  only  need  be  weighed  with  exactness.  Twenty-five 
cc  of  the  reagcQi  are  reduced  by  50  mg.  of  glucose. 

U 
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usual  titratioii  of  diabetic  urines,  the  foimula  for  calculattng  the  per  cent  of  tlie 

sugar  is  the  following : 

0.050 

— ;_    Xtooo=|>ef  cent  in  original  sample,  wherein  I 

jl 

is  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  diluted  urine  required  to  reduce  as  cc. 
of  the  copper  solution. 

In  the  use  of  tiiis  method  chloroform  must  not  be  present  during  the  titratioa 
If  used  as  a  preservative  in  the  urine  it  may  be  removed  by  boiling  a  sample  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  diluting  to  its  original  volume. 

Interpretaiion, — Sugar  in  the  urine  in  amounts  sufficient  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  commonly  employed  qualitative  tests  indicates  a  patJio* 
logical  condition,  unless  very  large  amounts  of  sugar  have  been  ingested 
just  previously,  in  which  case  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  an  alimeDtary 
glycosuria.  Persistent  glycosuria  thus  indicates  diabetes  meUitus,  a 
disorder  in  which  the  amount  of  sugar  may  rise  as  high  as  10  per  cent 
and  averages  3-5  per  cent.  The  volume  of  urine  excreted  per  day  is 
usually  also  large  and  the  absolute  sugar  excretion  may  thus  be  xtvj 
great  (100  grams  of  glucose  per  day  are  not  uncommon).  The  quantita* 
tive  methods  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine the  severity  of  the  disorder  as  well  as  to  follow  its  course  undet  — 
treatment,  etc.  fl 

2.  Fehling*s  Method. — Principle. — Diluted  urine  is  run  into  a 
measured  amount  of  Fehling*s  solution  at  the  boiling-point  until  all 
of  the  copper  it  contains  is  reduced  as  indicated  by  the  loss  of  blue  color* 
This  method  has  several  disadvantages  over  Benedict's  method.  The 
end  point  is  difficult  to  determine  and  the  mixed,  solution  is  unstable. 
It  gives  less  accurate  results. 

Procedure* — Place  10  cc*  of  the  urine  under  examination  in  a  100  cc*  volu- 
metric flask  and  make  the  volume  up  to  loo  cc.  with  distiUed  water.  (If  the 
urine  contains  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  sugar  it  may  be  used  without  dilution.  A 
concentration  of  about  0*5  per  cent  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  titratioiL) 
Thoroughly  mix  this  diluted  urine  hy  pouring  it  into  a  beaker  and  stirring  witb 
a  glass  rod|  then  transfer  a  portion  of  it  to  a  burette  which  is  properly  support^ 
in  a  clamp. 

Now  place  10  cc  of  Fehling's  solution^  in  a  small  beaker,  dilute  it  with  approxi* 
nmtely  40  cc  of  distiUed  water,  heat  to  boiling^  and  observe  whether  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Fehling's  solution  itself  has  occurred  as  indicated  by  the  production  c/t 
a  turbidity.  If  such  turbidity  is  produced  the  Fehling's  solution  is  unfit  for  use. 
Clamp  the  burette  containing  the  dUute  urine  immediately  over  the  beaker  and 
carefuUy  aUow  from  0.5- j  cc  of  the  diluted  urine  to  flow  into  the  boiling  Febl- 
ing's  solution.  Bring  the  solution  to  the  boiling-point  after  each  addition  of 
urine  and  continue  running  the  urine  from  the  burette^  0*5-1  cc  at  a  time,  as  in- 
dicated»  until  the  FehUng's  solution  is  completely  reduced,  i.e.,  until  aU  the  cupric 

I  Directions  for  the  prepmrallon  of  Febllng's  solution  are  given  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  25, 
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oxide  in  solution  has  been  precipitated  as  cuprous  oxide.  This  point  will  be 
indicated  by  the  absolute  disappearance  of  all  blue  color.    When  this  end  point 

is  reached  note  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  diluted  urine  used  in  the  proc- 
ess and  calculate  the  percentage  of  dextrose  present,  in  the  sample  of  urine 
analyzed,  according  to  the  method  given  below. 

PThis  is  a  satisfactory  method,  the  main  objection  to  its  use  being  the  un- 
bertainty  attending  the  determination  of  the  end -reaction,  i.e.,  the  difficulty  wi^ 
which  the  exact  poiut  where  the  blue  color  inaUy  disappears  is  noted.     Several 
^^means  of  accurately  fixing  this  point  have  been  suggested^  but  they  are  prac- 
^Hpically  all  open  to  objection.    As  good  a  ^^check*'  as  any,  perhaps,  is  to  filter 
^■t  few  drops  of  the  solution  through  a  double  paper,  after  the  blue  color  has 
apparently  disappeared,  acidify  the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid  and  add  potassium 
ferrocyanide.     If  the  copper  of  the  Fehling^s  solution  has  been  completely 
reduced,  there  will  be  no  color  reaction,  whereas  the  production  of  a  brown  color 
indicates  the  presence  of  unreduced  copper.     Harrison  has  recently  suggested 
^gUie  following  procedure  to  determine  the  exact  end  point:  To  about  i  c.c.  of  a 
^fktarch  iodide  solution^  in  a  test-tube  add  3-3  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  introduce 
into  the  acidified  mixture  1-2  drops  of  the  solution  to  be  tested.     Unreduced 
copper  will  be  indicated  by  the  production  of  a  purplish-red  or  blue  color  due  to 
the  liberation  of  iodine. 

It  is  ordinarily  customary  to  make  at  least  three  determinations  by  Fehling's 
method  before  coming  to  a  final  conclusion  regarding  the  sugar  content  of  the 
urine  under  examination. 

Calculation.— Ten  ex.  of  Fehling's  solution  is  completely  reduced  by  0.05 
gram  of  dextrose.^  H  y  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  undiluted 
urine  (obtained  by  dividing  the  burette  reading  by  10)  necessary  to  reduce  the 
10  c.c  of  Fehling*s  solution,  we  have  the  following  proportion : 

y :  0.05 : :  100 :  x  (percentage  of  dextrose). 

Interpretation. — See  page  546. 

3.  Baiig*s  Method.^ — Principle. — The  solution  to  be  tested  is  boUed 
ith  alkaKne  cupric  diloride  solution  containing  thiocyanate  and  potas- 
ium  chloride.     The  cupric  salt  under  these  conditions  is  reduced  to 
le  cuprous  form  without  any  precipitation  taking  place.     The  re- 
duced copper  is  titrated  with  standard  iodine  solution  using  starch  as 
indicator.     The  titration  reaction  is  as  follows: 

CuCl  +  I  +  K2CO,  -  CuCOa  +  KCl  +  KI. 

Procedure. — ^A 100  c.c.  Jena  fiask  with  a  straight  neck,  the  flange  of  which  has 
sen  cut  00,  is  used  for  the  boiling  procedure*    Over  the  neck  of  the  6ask  place 

'  The  starch-iodide  solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Mix  0,1  gram  of  starch  with 

water  in  a  mortar  and  pour  the  suspended  starch  granules  into  75-100  ex.  of  boiUni 

ttcr,  stirring  continuousSy,     Cool  the  starch  paste,  add  20*25  grams  of  potassium  iodide 

Dd  dinute  the  mixture  to  250  c.c.    This  solution  deteriorates  upon  Handing^  and  there- 

«  must  he  freshly  prepared  as  needed. 

*  The  values  for  certain  other  sugars  are  as  follows: 

Lactose. 0.0676  gram. 

Maltose 0.074   gram. 

Invert  sugar. 0.0475  gram. 

*  Bang:  Biockem,  Zeii,^  49,  i,  1913. 
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a  piece  of  tight  fitting  rubber  tubing  sufficiently  long  (about  a  inches)  ^  so  thil  it 
may  be  provided  with  a  pinch  cock  or  clamp  to  shut  o0  the  contents  of  the  fltsk 
from  the  outside  air  (see  Fig.  88,  page  287). 

Introduce  into  the  iiask  o.i  to  2.0  c,c,  (or  more)  of  the  sugar  solution  contun- 
ing  not  more  than  10  mg.  of  glucose.  Then  add  55  c.c.  of  the  diluted  copper 
solution.^  Heat  over  an  asbestos  gauze  with  a  flame  standardized  to  bring  the 
solution  to  the  boiling-point  in  from  3  1/2-33/4  minutes.  Boil  for  ezactlj  ^ 
minutes,  being  prepared  to  close  the  flask  with  the  pinch-cock  at  the  end  of  the 
3  minutes.  Remove  from  the  flame  and  at  once  cool  under  the  tap  to  room  tem- 
perature. Remove  the  rubber  tubing,  add  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  0.5-; 
c.c.  of  the  starch  solution  (i  gram  of  soluble  starch  in  100  c.c.  of  saturated  KO 
solution,  which  keeps  indefinitely).  Titrate  with  the  standard  iodine  solutioo' 
run  in  from  an  accurate  burette  with  a  glass  stopcock.  When  the  iodine  stardi 
color  appears  throughout  the  solution  rotate  gently  and  let  stand  a  few  secoiuls. 
The  end  point  is  reached  when  the  blue  color  endures  for  10-30  seconds.  It  if 
preferable  to  carry  out  the  titration  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  mam- 
talned  by  means  of  a  delivery  tube  hung  over  the  side  of  the  flask,  Othenrise 
the  titration  must  be  carried  out  rapidly  to  prevent  reoxidation  by  the  oxygen  of 
die  air. 

Calculation.— Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/ioo  iodine soto* 
tion  used  in  the  titration  by  2.7  to  obtain  the  number  of  milligrams  of  glucose  in 
the  amount  of  solution  used. 

This  method  is  suitable  for  urine  analysis.  The  urine  must  however  be  free 
from  albimiin  and  as  urine  contains  substances  reacting  slowly  with  iodine  the 
end  point  must  be  taken  when  the  blue  color  persists  for  about  10  seconds  ftnd  toy 
slow  decolorization  disregarded. 

Inicrpretaiion. — See  page  546. 

4.  Peters*  Method.'— PfifM:i>/<f,— The  sugar  solution  is  boiled  with  an  alkilioe 
copper  solution  under  rigidly  standardized  conditions  and  after  filtration  the  un- 
reduced copper  is  determined  by  adding  potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the  liber* 
ated  iodine  with  standard  thiosulphate  solution, 

Pracedure, — A.  The  Heating  Power,— It  is  necessary  to  standardize  the  hcatinl 
power  of  the  flame  used  in  the  reduction  process.  A  200  c.c,  Erlenmeyer  flask  d 
Jena  glass  and  of  about  6  cm.  basal  diameter  is  used.  This  bears  a  two-hole  mbbef 
stopper,  one  hole  of  which  carries  a  thermometer.    The  lower  end  of  the  thcrmome 

^  Copper  Solution, —Stock  Soluiion. — ^Dls&olve  first  160  grams  potassium  bicarbomte, 
100  grams  potassium  carbonate  and  66  grams  of  potassium  chlonde  with  about  700  cc. 
of  distilled  w^ater  in  a  liter  flask.  Pure  salts  must  be  used  in  each  case.  As  the  bicarboo&te 
b  diliicultly  soluble  it  should  be  fioely  powdered  and  brought  into  solution  firsts  prtfcrabljr 
with  warming  to  jo^'C.  The  KC!  is  then  dissolved  and  finally,  with  cooling,  the  carbonate. 
Then  add  100  c.c.  of  a  4.4  per  cent  solution  of  pure  crystalline  CuS04.5HaO.  Fill  to  the 
mark  with  distilled  water.  Mix  without  strong  shaking  and  let  stand  for  24  hour^  before 
using. 

DiliiU  Copper  Soluihn. — Dilute  300  c.c.  of  the  stock  solution  to  1000  ex.  Mix  witi 
only  gentle  shaking.     AQow  to  stand  for  several  hours  before  using. 

Standard  Iodine  SoUtlion* — The  N/ioo  iodine  solution  is  made  by  dilution  of  N/io 
iodine  solution  (sec  appendix)  with  boiled  out  distilled  water.  The  solution  is  stable  lor 
three  months  if  kept  m  a  dark  bottle.  It  may  also  be  prepared  daily  from  KI  and  KiOt. 
Introduce  into  a  100  c.c.  fiask  about  i  c.c.  of  t  per  cent  KIOi,  and  3-2.5  grams  of  KI  and 
then  exactly  10  c.c.  of  N/io  HCl.  The  HCl  liberates  an  cauivalent  amount  of  iodine  (iul- 
phuric  acid  is  less  desirable).     Make  to  100  c.c.  with  distilled  water  and  mix, 

*  Peters:  /.  Am,  Chim,  Soc,^  34,  928,  1912;  34,  422,  191 2. 
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tcr  shoTiId  extend  to  about  2  mm.  from  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and  the  35®  mark 
on  the  thermometer  stem  should  be  visible  above  the  stopper.  The  flask  is  placed 
on  an  asbestos  gau2e  supported  by  an  adjustable  ring  stand.  A  Bunsen  or  M6ker 
burner  is  used  and  is  placed  at  from  3-5  cm.  beneath  the  lower  surface  of  the  asbestos 
gattze.  Use  a  large  flame  and  allow  I  he  ring  and  gauze  to  become  thoroughly 
heated.  Then  place  the  flask,  into  which  60  ex.  of  distilled  water  has  been  intro- 
duced, in  the  center  of  the  gauze  and  observe  the  time  required  for  the  temperature 
b  the  flask  to  rise  from  35  to  qs^C.  By  several  trials  the  flame  and  position  of  the 
gEuzc  are  so  adjusted  that  it  requires  (within  a  few  seconds  either  way)  just  1 20 
seconds  for  the  temperature  to  rise  from  35-95**^*  This  standard  flame  is  then 
used  in  the  determinations  which  follow. 

B,  The  Reduction  Process,— Into  a  100  ex.  Jena  Erlemneyer  flask  fitted  as 
above^  introduce  20  ex,  of  alkaline  tartrate  solution,^  20  ex.  of  the  copper  sulphate 
jphuion'  and  the  sugar  solution  to  be  analyzed  which  should  first  be  made  up  to 
Bcc  so  that  the  total  volume  of  the  fluid  in  the  reduction  flask  is  always  60  ex. 
^we  the  flask  over  the  standard  flame  and  note  w^hen  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture reaches  95**C.  Allow  to  boll  for  exactly  20  seconds  after  the  temperature 
reaches  95*.  Then  the  flask  is  promptly  removed  with  the  stopper  still  in  place 
ajid  held  under  the  tap  for  a  moment  to  stop  the  reduction  but  not  to  cool  the  mix- 
ture more  than  a  few  degrees  below  the  boiling-point.  Filter  hot  through  a  pre- 
vkmsly  prepared  Gooch  crucible  with  a  heavy  asbestos  mat  through  which  suflacient 
of  a  suspension  of  talcum  has  been  filtered  so  that  with  suction^  not  a  stream  but  a 
rapid  succession  of  drops  comes  through  the  filter.  (A  calcium  chloride  tube 
packed  with  glass  wool  and  asbestos  may  also  be  used.)  The  suction  flask  should 
have  a  capacity  of  about  200  ex.  so  that  the  titration  may  be  carried  out  in  it  di- 
Ptctly.  Wash  the  filter  with  a  fine  stream  of  water  using  not  more  than  15-20  c.c. 
of  water  in  all.  To  the  filtrate  add  4  ex.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  cool 
to  2o*C.  Add  6-7  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Titrate  the 
liberated  iodine  with  standard  thiosulphate  solution,'  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  soluble  starch  as  an  indicator  near  the  close  of  the  titration.  The  **spot 
t«st**  may  be  used  in  determining  the  end  point.  As  long  as  a  drop  of  thiosulphate 
produces  a  perceptible  white  area  in  falling  upon  the  quiet  solution  the  end  point 
bas  not  been  reached.    The  chocolate-brown  color  of  the  mixture  changes  to  a 

.  cream  white  as  the  last  necessary  drop  of  thiosulphate  is  added. 

.  blank  should  be  run  in  exactly  the  same  way  but  with  the  omission  of  the 
'  solution. 
[C4ikulation. — Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  thiosulphate  r©- 

ed  lor  the  titration  of  unreduced  copper  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 

aired  for  the  blank.    This  gives  the  amount  of  thiosulphate  equivalent  to  copper 

'  Cop^  Salittion, — Dissolve  34.639  grams  of  highest  purity  crystmllized  copper  sulphate 
(Kahlbaum's  **2ur  Anal>'se  mit  Garantieschein)  in  water  to  make  500  c.c. 

Alkaline  Tartrate  Solution. — Dissolve  173  grams  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate  and  125 
fr&ios  of  jxjtassium  hydroxide  in  water  to  make  500  c.c. 

•  N/s  Sodium  Tkiasulpkate. — Dissolve  about  50  grams  of  ordinary  c.p.  sodium  thio* 
sulphate  or  eJcacUy  49.66  ^rams  of  the  pure»  dry,  recrystallized  salt,  in  enough  boiJed-out 
distilled  water  to  make  a  liter.  Allow  to  stand  for  several  days.  The  solution  should  be 
standardized  against  the  copper  solution  prepared  as  above.  For  this  purpose  introduce 
ao  c-c.  of  the  copf)er  solution  into  a  200  ex.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  30  c.c.  of  50  per  cent 
teetk  acid  and  40  ex.  of  water.  Add  about  7  grams  of  a  saturated  solution  of  KI  and 
titrate  with  the  thiosulphate  using  starch  as  an  indicator.  Calculate  the  equivalent  of  i 
gf.  of  thiosulphate  in  Cu.     One  c.c.  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  contains  17.647  mg, 

^Q.    The  thiosulphate  remains  constant  for  some  months.    It  should  be  kept  in  1 

\  botUe. 
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reduced.  Multiply  this  result  by  the  value  of  z  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  expressed  as 
Cu,  and  obtain  the  number  of  milligrams  of  copper  reduced.  Then  by  consulting 
the  table  of  values  (below)  determine  the  weight  of  glucose  equivalent  to  this 
amoxmt  of  copper. 

Cole^  has  determined  the  copper  values  for  lactose  using  this  method  exactly 
as  outlined.  He  has  also  suggested  the  following  empirical  formula  which  agrees 
well  with  the  values  derived  from  his  table: 

Mg.  anhydrous  lactose  —  1.25  +  0.778  X  mg.  Cu. 

Interpretation, — See  page  546. 


TABLB  FOR  THE  DBTBRIONATION  OF  GLUCOSE 

According  to  Poten 

Glucose 

Copper. 

Glucose 

— - — ratio 

Glucose 

Copper, 

Gliioose 
^^^  ratio 

mg. 

Cu 

mg. 

Cu 

z 

Z.2 

0.833 

60 

1x5.5 

0.533 

2 

2.8 

0.7x4 

70 

X34.4 

0.533 

5 

8.2 

o.6zo 

80 

X52.9 

0.533 

8 

Z3.8 

0.580 

90 

Z7Z.O 

0.53s 

zo 

X7.4 

O.S75 

zoo 

Z9Z.6 

0.533 

IS 

27.7 

0.542 

zzo 

208.9 

0.537 

20 

37.x 

0.539 

Z20 

228.  z 

0.536 

as 

48.  z 

0.522 

135 

255.0 

0.539 

30 

57.3 

0.522 

ISO 

280.8 

0.534 

35 

67.6 

0.522 

x6s 

306.8 

0.538 

40 

76.2 

0.522 

z8o 

330.5 

0.54s 

45 

86.0 

0.522 

200 

349.6 

0.57a 

50 

96.0 

0.522 

5.  Bertrand*8  Method.*  Principle, — ^The  sugar  is  boiled  with  alkaline  copper 
sulphate  solution  and  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  an  add 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate  and  the  resultant  ferrous  salt  titrated  with  potasatim 
permanganate.  This  method  of  titrating  cuproiis  oxide  may  be  conveniently  used 
where  other  reduction  procedures  such  as  that  of  Peters  or  of  Munson  and  Walker/ 
have  been  employed.  In  this  case  the  tables  corresponding  to  the  particolBT 
method  and  not  the  Bertrand  tables  must  be  consulted  in  calculating  the  sugar 
equivalent. 

The  following  reactions  are  involved  in  the  Bertrand  titration: 

Cu,0  +  Fe,(S04)t  +  H,S04  -  2CUSO4  +  aFeSOi  +  H,0 
loFeSO*  +  2KMn04  +  8H,S04  -  5Fe2(S04).  +  KtS04  +  2MnS04  +  8HA 

Procedure. — ^Introduce  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  of  150  c.c.  capacity,  20  ccof 
the  sugar  solution  (of  a  concentration  of  0.5  per  cent  or  less),  20  c.c.  of  the  copper 

^  Cole:  Biochem,  /.,  8,  Z34,  19x4. 

«  Bertrand:  Bull.  Sac,  Ckim,  de  France,  35,  X285,  Z906. 

*  Munson  and  Walker:  BuU,,  107,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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TABLE  FOR  THE  DBTEEMllfA^OII  OF  RBDUCINO  SUGARS 
A«e«ff4l9|  to  B«irtnad 


igiT  in  mg. 

Glucme 

Invert  sugar 

Gflkctose 

M&ttosc 

lactose 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

10 

30.4 

20.d 

19-3 

11.9 

14.4 

II 

32.4 

22,6 

21.  a 

12.3 

IS.  8 

12 

343 

24.6 

23.0 

13-4 

17,2 

IS 

a6.3 

26. s 

34.9 

14  s 

1S.6 

14 

a8,3 

28,5 

26.7 

IS. 6 

30.0 

15 

30.2 

30-s 

28.6 

16.7 

31.4 

i6 

3a. 3 

3^-5 

30 -S 

17.8 

22,8 

17 

34  <  a 

34  S 

3*  3 

18.9 

34.3 

i8 

3fi  a 

3S.4 

34  a 

30.0 

35.6 

19 

3S*i 

38,4 

36.0 

21*1 

37.0 

fo 

40.1 

40-4 

37  9 

22,1 

38.4 

ai 

43,0 

43.3 

39-7 

33-3 

29.8 

aa 

43.9 

44-3 

41.6 

34-4 

31.1 

n 

4S8 

46.  r 

43-4 

355 

33  s 

H 

477 

48.0 

45.  a 

26.6 

33  9 

n 

49. d 

49*8 

47-0 

37  7 

35.3 

a6 

51,5 

51-7 

48.9 

38,9 

36.6 

V 

S3  4 

S3-«i 

SO  7 

30.0 

38.0 

i8 

553 

55^5 

5^'$ 

31.1 

39  4 

n 

57. a 

57>4 

54^4 

3»*3 

40.7 

30 

59.1 

59.3 

S6.a 

33-3 

43.1 

31 

60.9 

61. 1 

sS.o 

34  4 

43  4 

Jt 

62.8 

63,0 

597 

35  5 

448 

33 

64.6 

64.8 

61.  s 

36.5 

46.1 

34 

66.S 

66.7 

633 

37^6 

47-4 

15 

68.3 

68.S 

6s^o 

3B,7 

48.7 

|S 

70,1 

70-3 

66.8 

39-8 

$0,1 

17 

72.0 

7a, a 

68.6 

40.9 

51  4 

3t 

73.8 

74  0 

70.4 

41.9 

53.7 

39 

7S'5 

75 -9 

7*.i 

43-0 

54*1 

40 

77.5 

77-7 

73  9 

44*5 

5S.4 

^           ' 

79  3 

79-S 

7S.fi 

45*3 

S6-7 

4a 

81. X 

St. a 

77.4 

46.3 

S8.o 

43 

82.9 

83,0 

79.1 

47.4 

59-3 

44 

a4.7 

84.8 

80. B 

48,5 

60.6 

4f 

86.4 

E6.S 

82. s 

49' 5 

fix. 9 

^ 

B$.ii 

8S.3 

84.3 

50.6 

633 

^' 

90.0 

90,1 

86.0 

SI- 7 

64.6 

4S 

91.8 

9<'9 

87.8 

S3. 8 

6S-9 

49 

93-6 

93.6 

89  s 

S3  9 

67,3 

50 

95  4 

9S  4 

91.2 

SS*o 

68  5 

5> 

97.1 

97-1 

92.9 

S6.i 

69  8 

St 

98.9 

98.8 

94.6 

S7.1 

71.1 

51 

100,6 

100.6 

96.3 

S8.3 

73.4 

54 

J02.3 

loa.j 

98,0 

59*3 

73  7 

5% 

104.1 

104.0 

99'7 

60.3 

74-9 

5d           1 

105.8 

105.7 

101.5 

61 .4 

76.3 

552 
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TABLB  FOR  THE  DBTBRMINATION  OF  RBDUCINO  SUGARS.— (CmUmmw^ 

According  to  Bortrand 


Sugar  in  mg. 

Glucose 
Cu 

Invert  sugar 
Cu 

Galactose 
Cu 

Maltose 
Cu 

Lactose 
Cq 

57 

107.6 

107.4 

103.2 

62.5 

77.5 

S8 

109.3 

109.2 

104.9 

63.5 

78.8 

59 

III. I 

no. 9 

106.6 

64.6 

80.1 

6o 

112. 8 

112. 6 

108.3 

65.7 

81.4    1 

6i 

114. 5 

"43 

IIO.O 

66.8 

82.7    1 

6a 

116. 2 

"59 

III. 6 

67.9 

83.9 

63 

117. 9 

117. 6 

"33 

68.9 

85.2 

64 

119. 6 

119. 2 

115.0 

70.0 

86.S 

65 

121. 3 

120.9 

116. 6 

71. 1 

87.7 

66 

123.0 

122.6 

118. 3 

72.2 

89.0 

67 

124.7 

124.2 

120.0 

73-3 

90.3 

68 

126.4 

125.9 

121. 7 

74.3 

91.6 

69 

128. 1 

127.5 

123.3 

75.4 

92.8 

70 

129.8 

129.2 

125.0 

76.5 

94.1 

71 

131. 4 

130.8 

126.6 

77.6 

95.4 

72 

133. 1 

132.4 

128.3 

78.6 

96.6 

73 

134.7 

134.0 

130.0 

79.7 

97.9 

74 

136.3 

135.6 

131. 5 

80.8 

99.1 

75 

137.9 

137.2 

133. 1 

81.8 

100.4 

76 

139.6 

138.9 

134.8 

82.9 

101.7 

77 

141. 2 

140.5 

136.4 

84.0 

10S.9 

78 

142.8 

142. 1 

138.0 

85.1 

iG4.a 

79 

144. 5 

143.7 

139.7 

86.1 

X05.4 

80 

146. 1 

145.3 

141.3 

87.2 

Z06.7 

81 

147.7 

146.9 

142.9 

83.3 

107.9 

8a 

149.3 

148.5 

144.6 

89.4 

109.2 

83 

150.9 

150.0 

146.2 

90.4 

110.4 

84 

152.5 

151. 6 

147.8 

91.5 

111.7 

85 

154.0 

153-2 

149.4 

92.6 

lis. 9 

86 

155.6 

154.8 

151.1 

93.7 

114.1 

87 

157.2 

156.4 

152.7 

94.8 

"54 

88 

158.8 

157-9 

154.3 

95.3 

116.6 

89 

160.4 

159.5 

156.0 

96.9 

117.9 

90 

162.0 

161. 1 

157.6 

98.0 

119.1     j 

91 

163.6 

162.6 

159.2 

99.0 

X20.3     1 

92 

165.2 

164.2 

160.8 

100. 1 

121.6    1 

93 

166.7 

165.7 

162.4 

lOI.Z 

122.8    i 

94 

168.3 

167.3 

164.0 

102.2 

124.0    1 

95 

169.9 

168.8 

165.6 

103.2 

125.2 

96 

171. 5 

170.3 

167.2 

104.2 

126.5 

97 

173. 1 

171. 9 

168.8 

105.3 

127.7 

98 

174.6 

173.4 

170.4 

106.3 

128.9 

99 

176.2 

175.0 

172.0 

107.4 

130.2 

100 

177.8 

176.5 

173.6 

108.4 

X3I-4 

1 
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lolution^  and  20  c.c»  oi  the  alkaline  tartrate  solution.^  Heat  to  boiling  over  an 
isbestos  gauze  and  boil  gently  for  ejcactly  three  minutes.  Let  stand  a  moment  that 
the  copper  oxide  may  settle  and  then  £!ter  with  suction  through  a  Gooch  crucible 
with  a  hea\'y  asbestos  mat  (or  a  calcium  chloride  tube  with  successive  layers  of 
gjass  wool,  coarse  asbestos  and  fine  asbestos  wool)  into  a  flask  of  about  150  c,c. 
capacity.  Wash  the  residue  in  the  flask  twice  by  decantation  with  a  little  hot 
water  pouring  the  supernatant  liquid  through  the  ^ter«  Throw  away  the  clear 
filtrate,  rinse  the  flask  and  replace  it.  To  the  flask  containing  the  cuprous  oxide 
tdd  s-ao  ex.  of  the  add  ferric  sulphate  solution.^  A  green  solution  containing 
ferrous  sulphate  is  formed.  Pour  through  the  filter  together  with  a  little  more  of 
the  add  solution  if  necessary  to  completely  dissolve  the  copper  oxide*  Wash  flask 
tad  filter  with  a  little  water.  Titrate  the  filtrate  with  standard  potassium  per- 
manganate solution^  to  a  rose  color.  The  procedure  should  be  carried  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

CalcukUion, — Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used 
by  its  copper  equivalent  as  determined  by  standardization,  and  from  the  table 
(page  SSi-SS^)  obtain  the  corresponding  value  for  the  sugar  under  examination. 

Interpretation. — See  page  546. 

6.  Fermentation  Method, — Principle. — This  method  consists  in 
the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  when  the 
dextrose  of  the  urine  undergoes  fermentation  with  yeast.  None  of 
the  various  methods  whose  manipulation  is  based  upon  this  principle 
k  absolutely  accurate.  The  method  in  which  Einhom's  saccharometer 
(Fig.  5,  page  31)  is  the  apparatus  employed  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory 
as  any  for  clinical  purposes. 

Procedure* — ^Place  about  15  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  mortar,  add  about  i  gram  of 
yetst  (1/16  of  the  ordinary  cake  of  compressed  yeast)  and  carefully  crush  tli£ 
litter  by  means  of  a  pestle.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  the  saccharometer,  being 
careful  to  note  that  the  graduated  tube  is  completely  Med  and  that  no  air  bubbles 
gather  at  the  top.  Allow  the  apparatus  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  (so'^C*)  for  12 
bours  and  observe  the  percentage  of  dextrose  as  indicated  by  the  gpraduated  scale 
of  flie  instrument  Both  the  percentage  of  dextrose  and  the  number  of  cubk 
centimeters  of  carbon  dioxide  are  indicated  by  the  graduations  on  the  side  of  the 
uccharometer  tube. 

The  fermentation  method  becomes  a  much  more  accurate  procedure 
if  the  saccharometer  of  Lohostein  is  used,^ 

^  (a)  Copper  Sulphate  Solution. — Forty  grams  of  pure  crystallized  copper  sulphate  are 
dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  liter. 

(b)  Alkaline  Tartrate  Soluiion. — Dissolve  300  grains  of  Rochelle  salts  and  150  grams  of 
KtOH  in  water  to  make  rcxso  c.c. 

(c)  Acid  Ferric  Sulphate  Solution, — Dissolve  50  grams  of  ferric  sulphate  in  about  200  c.c. 
of  water  and  pour  into  this  a  mixture  of  200  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  diluted 
wiiK  about  400  c,c.  of  water.     Mix  and  make  up  to  1000  c.c. 

id)  Potassium  Permanganate  Solulion. — Dissolve  5  grams  of  potassium  permanganate  in 
*itcr  to  make  1000  ex.  Standardisation. — Dissolve  0.350  gram  of  ammonium  oxalate  in 
S»*ioo  c.c.  of  water,  add  1^2  c.c,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  with  the  per- 
■Qtoganate  to  a  rose  color.  About  32  c.c.  will  be  required.  Multiply  the  number  of 
tnms  of  oxalate  used  by  0.895  to  get  the  equivalent  in  Cu  of  the  number  of  cubk  ccnti- 
neters  of  permanganate  used.     CaJculatc  the  Cu  value  of  i  ex. 

*Lohnstein:  MUnck.  med,  Woch>,  iSpg,  1671. 
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The  availability  of  the  fermentation  procedure  as  a  quantitativ 
aid  has  been  appreciably  lowered  through  the  important  findings  of 
Neuberg  and  Associates.*  They  show  that  yeast  has  the  property  of 
spliUing  off  carbon  dioxide  from  tfte  carboxyl  group  of  amino-  and  other 
alipkatic  acids.  The  active  agent  in  this  "sugar- free  fermentation"  k 
an  enzyme  called  carboxylase.  Inasmuch  as  amino-acids  are  always 
present  in  the  urine,  the  error  from  this  source  is  apparent. 


7,  Polariscopic  Examination.— Before  subjecting  urine  to  a  polariscopic  ex- 
aminatioii  the  slightlj  acid  f  tiid  should  be  decolorized  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  basic  lead  acetate*  The  urine  should  be  well  stlned 
and  then  filtered  through  a  filter  paper  which  has  not  been  previously  moistenei 
In  this  way  a  perfectly  clear  and  almost  colorless  liquid  is  obtained. 

In  determining  dextrose  by  means  of  the  polariscope  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  carbohydrate  is  often  accompanied  by  other  optically  active  sub- 
stances, such  as  proteins,  fructose,  0-hydroxybut3rric  add,  and  conjugate  giy- 
curonates  which  may  introduce  an  error  into  the  polariscopic  reading ;  the  med^ 
is,  however,  sufficiendy  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

For  directians  as  to  the  manipulation  of  the  polariscope  see  page  3a. 

Below  are  given  the  specific  rotations  of  some  physiologically  important 
as  well  as  of  certain  other  optically  active  substances  the  possible  presence 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  determining  glucose  polarimetrically  in  urine. 


aemod 
mceiH 


Glucose 
Maltose 
Isomaltose 
Lactose 

Pentose  (i-ara- 
binose). 


Specific  Rotation 

+136.5 
+68.0 

+Sa-S3 
0.0 


Ftuctose 
P-Hydroiybut3rric 

acid. 
Conjugated  Gly- 

curonic  Adds. 


Spedfic  Rotation 

-93.25 
—24,13 

Levorotatory    in 
▼arying  degrees. 


I 


Protein 

I.  Scherer's  Coagulation  Method.— The  content  of  coagulable  protein  1 
be  accurately  determined  as  follows :  Place  50  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  small 
and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  fiuid  to  about  40X,  upon  a  water-bath.  Add 
dilute  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  warm  urine,  to  predpitate  the  protein  which 
will  separate  in  a  flocculent  form*  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much 
add  I  ordinarily  less  th^n  20  drops  is  sufficient.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  water-bath  should  now  be  raised  to  the  boiling-point  and  maintained  there 
for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  insure  the  complete  coagulation  of  the  protein  pres- 
ent.   How  filter  the  urine'  through  a  previously  washed,  dried,  and  weighed 

*  Neuberg  and  Associates:  Biochem.  Zeitsckr.^  vol.  31  and  36,  1911. 

*  If  tt  Ls  desired  Ihe  precipitate  may  be  filtered  oGF  on  an  untueiihed  paper,  and  its 
nitrogen  content  determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  (sec  p.  sts).  In  order  to  arrive  « 
correct  figures  for  the  protein  content  k  is  then  simply  necessary  to  multiply  the  total 
nitrogen  content  by  6.75  (see  p.  357).  Correction  should  be  made  for  the  nitrogen  < 
of  the  iilter  paper  used  unless  this  factor  is  negligible. 
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filter  paper,  wash  the  precipitated  protein,  in  turn,  with  hot  water,  95  per  cent 
alcohol,  and  with  ether,  and  dry  the  paper  and  precipitate,  to  constant  weight,  in 
an  air-bath  at  i  lo'^C.  Subtract  the  weight  of  the  filter  paper  from  the  combined 
weight  of  the  paper  and  precipitate  and  calculate  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the 
urine  specimen* 

Calculation,— To  determine  the  percentage  of  protein  present  in  the  urine 
tmder  examination,  multiply  the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  ex- 
pressed in  grams,  by  2. 

Inkrpretalian. — The  amount  of  albumin  occurring 
in  the  urine  is  not  necessarOy  an  index  of  the  severity 
or  type  of  the  disorder  giving  rise  to  it.  Hence  no  sig- 
nificant figures  can  be  given.  Normal  human  urine 
probably  contains  a  trace  of  albumin  which  is  too  slight 
to  be  detected  or  determined  by  the  usual  procedures. 
The  determination  of  albumin  may  be  of  assistance  in 
following  the  course  of  kidney  disturbances,  but  the  re- 
suits  can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  other  clinical 
findings. 

3*  Esbach's  Method.^This  method  depends  upon  the  pre- 
cipitation of  protein  by  Esbach^s  reagent^  and  the  apparatus 
used  in  the  estimadon  is  Esbach^s  albuminometer  (Pig.  178). 
In  Tnfllring  a  detercmnatton  fill  the  albuminometer  to  the  point 
U  with  urine,  then  introduce  the  reagent  until  the  point  H  Is 
reached*  Now  stopper  the  tube,  invert  it  slowly  several  times 
In  order  to  insure  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  fluids,  and  stand 
^e  tube  aside  for  24  hours.  Creatinine,  resin,  acids,  etc., 
are  precipitated  in  this  method,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
it  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  coagulation  method.  It  is,  however, 
extensively  used  clinically.  According  to  Sahli'  the  method 
is  "accurate  approximately  to  one  part  per  rooo,"  whereas 
Pfeiffer^  claims  it  is  not  accurate  for  less  than  one-half  or  for 
more  than  five  parts  per  1000, 

Calculation. — ^The  graduations  on  the  albuminometer  indi- 
cate grams  of  protein  per  Eter  of  urine.  Thus,  if  the  protein  Fia.  17$. — 
precipitate  is  level  with  the  figure  3  of  the  graduated  scale,  this  Esbach's  AtBU- 
denotes  that  the  urine  examined  contains  3  grams  of  protein  to 
the  liter.  To  express  the  amount  of  protein  in  per  cent  simply  move  the  decimal 
point  one  place  to  the  left  In  the  case  under  consideration  the  urine  contains 
0.3  per  cent  protein, 

Inktpretation, — See  above. 

3.  EwilecM's  Modification  of  £sbach*s  Method*^ — ^Add  10  drops  of  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  FeCU  to  the  acid  urine  before  introducing  the  Esbach^s  reagent, 

1  Esbach's  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  grams  of  picric  acid  and  20  grams  of 
citric  acid  in  x  liter  of  water. 

*  Sahli:  Lehrhuch  d.  kUn.  (/nkrsuckunis-Metkoden,  Sth  Aufl.,  1^09. 

*  Pfeiffcr^  Bert,  klin*  Woch,^  49,  114,  191 2* 

*  Kwileckir  Munch,  mcd.  Woch.^  56,  p.  1330. 
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Wann  the  tabe  and  conteiita  in  a  water-t>atli  at  TaX.  for  5-6  mimites  and  mitt 
tile  reading. 

4.  Turbidity  Metiiod  of  Folin  and  Denis.^— Prsna^.— The  albumin  of  the 
urine  is  precipitated  with  sulphosalicylic  add  and  the  turbidity  produced  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  standard  protein  solution. 

Procedure. — To  about  75  c.c.  of  water  in  each  of  two  100  cc  volumetric  flasb 
is  added  5  c.c.  of  a  35  per  cent  solution  of  sulphosalicylic  add.  To  one  flask  is  then 
added  5  cc.  of  the  standard  protein  solution  containing  10  mg.  of  albumin  and  to 
the  other  is  added  the  albuminous  urine  i  c.c  at  a  time  (by  means  of  an  Ostwald 
pipette)  unto  the  turbidity  obtained  seems  to  be  reasonably  near  that  of  the 
standard.  The  two  flasks  are  then  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  cautknidy 
inverted  a  few  times  to  secure  mixing,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  quantititi?e 
comparison  just  as  in  colorimetric  work.  The  standard  must  invariably  be  letd 
against  itself.  The  standard'  containing  10  mg.  of  protein  is  set  at  20  mm.  The 
unknown  must  not  read  less  than  10  nor  more  than  30. 

Calculation, — Dividing  300  by  the  product  of  the  reading  of  the  unknown  and 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  taken  gives  the  albumin  in  milligrams  per 
cubic  centimeter  of  urine.  The  albuminous  suspensions  must  not  be  shaken  bat 
mixed  very  carefully.  The  method  is  fairly  accurate  and  requires  but  a  few  miontci 
if  a  standard  solution  is  at  hand.  The  method  is  not  applicable  to  urines  deeply 
colored  with  blood  or  bile  but  may  be  used  for  albuminous  fluids  other  thanttzine 
if  such  fluids  are  not  highly  pigmented.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thatdifferait 
proteins,  as  serum  albumin  and  serum  globulin,  may  give  markedly  different  degrees 
of  turbidity  under  the  same  conditions.' 

Interpretation, — See  page  555. 

Bence-Jones  Protein.  Method  of  Folin  and  Deni8.^-rPrfMCf^.— A  known 
volume  of  urine  is  heated  at  60^,  the  coagulated  Bence-Jones  protein  is  then 
thrown  down  by  centrifugation,  washed  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  dried  and 
weighed. 

Procedure, — Place  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  containing  Bence-Jones  protein  in  a  pre- 
viously weighed,  conical  centrifuge  tube,  add  i  cc.  of  5  per  cent,  acetic  add,' 
and  allow  to  stand  overnight*  in  a  water  bath  at  6o°C.  The  next  morning  remove 
the  tube  from  the  bath,  centrifuge  for  a  few  minutes  and  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquid.  Stir  the  sediment  well  with  about  10  cc.  of  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  centrifuge, 
pour  off  the  alcohol,  dry  at  ioo**C.  to  constant  weight,  cool,  and  weigh. 

Calculation. — Subtract  the  weight  of  the  empty  tube  from  that  of  the  tube  and 
protein  to  obtain  the  weight  of  Bence-Jones  protein  contained  in  10  cc  of  urine. 
Calculate,  from  this  figure,  the  percentage  and  34-hour  output. 

^  Folin  and  Denis:  Jour.  Bid.  Chem.,  18,  273,  1914. 

'Standard  Albumin  solution.  Fresh  blood  serum  free  from  hemoidobin  is  used. 
35~35  c.c.  of  the  serum  are  diluted  with  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  chemically  pure  sodion 
chloride  to  about  1500  c.c.  The  solution  b  mixed  and  filtered.  By  means  of  nitrogen 
determinations  the  protein  content  of  the  filtrate  is  determined  (protein  —  NX  6.9$)  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  figure  obtained  the  solution  is  dOuted  with  15  per  cent  sodium  chkxkie 
solution  so  that  it  contains  2  mg.  of  protein  per  cubic  centimeter.  It  is  best  to  satniate 
the  albumin  solution  with  chloroform.    The  solution  keeps  for  months. 

*  Marshall  and  Banks:  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  54,  176, 
1915. 

*  Folin  and  Denis:  Jour.  Biol.  Chetn.,  18,  277,  19x4. 

•  Taylor  and  Miller  (Jour,  Biol.  Chetn.,  25,  281,  1916)  suggest  the  use  of  only  a  trace  of 
acetic  acid. 

•  From  6  P.  M.  until  8  A.  M.  is  suggested  as  convenient. 
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InierprUiUion, — For  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  Bence- Jones  proteinuria 
«c«  P*  455- 

Acetone  Bodies 

Van  Slyke*s  Methods.^— ^Frmct/^/^, — The  method  is  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  Shaffer's  oxidation  of  3-hydroxybutyric  acid  to  acetone, 
and  Denigfe's  precipitation  of  acetone  as  a  basic  mercuric  sulphate 
compound.  Glucose  and  certain  other  interfering  substances  are  re- 
moved by  precipitation  with  copper  sulphate  and  calcium  hydroxide. 
Preservatives  other  than  toluene  or  copper  sulphate  should  not  be  used. 

Procedure, — Removal  of  Glucose  and  other  Interfering  Substances  from 
Urine. 

Place  35  c»c.  of  urine  in  a  250  ex.  measuring  flask.  Add  100  c.c*  of  water, 
50  c.c.  of  copper  sulphate  solution  ^  and  mix.  Then  add  50  ex.  of  10  per  cent 
calcium  hydroxide  suspension,  shake,  and  test  with  litmus.  If  not  alkaline,  add 
more  calcium  hydroxide.  Dilute  to  the  mark  and  let  stand  at  least  one-half 
hour  for  glucose  to  precipitate.  FOter  through  a  dry  folded  filter.  This  procedure 
will  remove  up  to  8  per  cent  of  glucose.  Urine  containing  more  should  be  diluted 
enough  to  bring  the  glucose  down  to  8  per  cent.  The  copper  treatment  is  de- 
pended upon  to  remove  interfering  substances  other  than  glucose,  and  should 
therefore  never  be  omitted,  even  when  glucose  is  absent.  The  filtrate  may  be 
tested  for  glucose  by  boiliiig  a  little  in  a  test-tube*  A  precipitate  of  yellow 
cuprous  oxide  will  be  obtained  if  the  removal  has  not  been  complete.  A  slight 
precipitate  of  white  calcium  salts  always  forms,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the 
detection  of  the  yellow  cuprous  oxide. 

Determination  of  Total  Acetone  Bodies  (Acetone,  Acetoacetic  Acid,  and 
P-hydroxybutyric  Acid,)— Place  in  a  500  ex.  Erlenmeyer  flask  25  ex.  of  urine 
filtrate.  Add  100  c.c.  of  water,  10  ex,  of  50  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  and  35 
c.c.  of  the  10  per  cent  mercuric  sulphate.  Or  in  place  of  adding  the  water  and 
reagents  separately,  add  145  c.c.  of  the  ^'combined  reagents/'  Connect  the  flask 
with  a  reflux  condenser  having  a  straight  condensing  tube  of  8  or  10  mm,  dla^ 
meter  and  heat  to  boiling.  After  boiling  has  begun,  add  5  c.c.  of  the  5  per  cent 
dichromate  through  the  condenser  tube.  Continue  boiling  gently  i  1/2  hours. 
The  yellow  precipitate  which  forms  consists  of  the  mercury  sulphate-chromate 
compound^  of  the  preformed  acetone,  and  the  acetone  which  has  been  formed 

'Van  Sb'ke:  Jour.  Biol,  Ckem.,  j2,  455,  1917. 

*  SifluUons  Required. — 20  per  cent  copper  sulphate — 200  grama  of  CuSOrsHiO  dissolved 
in  water  and  made  tip  to  i  bter. 

10  per  cent  mercuric  sulphate — 73  grams  of  pure  red  mercuric  oxide  dissolved  in  i 
Uter  of  HsSO*  of  4  N,  concentration* 

50  volume  per  cent  sulphuric  acid — 500  ex.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1.835  specific  gravity, 
diluted  to  i  liter  with  water.  CoQceDtratlon  of  HjSOt  must  be  readjusted  If  necessary 
10  maite  it  17*0  N  by  titration. 

10  per  cent  calcium  hydroxide  suspension — mix  100  grams  of  Merck's  Ene  light  ''rea* 
gent'*  Ca(OH)i  with  i  liter  of  water. 

5  per  cent  potassium  dichromate — 50  grams  KfCrtOr  dissolved  in  water  and  made 
op.  to  1  liter. 

Combined  reagents  for  total  acetone  body  delermina Lionel  Uter  of  the  above  50 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  3.5  liters  of  the  mercuric  sulphate,  10  liters  of  water. 

*Tbi*  contains  about  7  7  per  cent  mercu  r>  and  in  the  absence  of  chromate  has  approximately 
.  one  of  the  following  formulas:  3HgS04.5Hg0.2(CH.),  CO  or  aHgS043HgO  CCH|),CO. 
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by  decomposition  of  acetoacetic  add  and  by  oxidation  of  the  ^-bydroxylmtyik  ' 
acid.    It  is  collected  in  a  Goocb  or  *^medlum  density*'  alundum  crucible,  wa 
with  200  c.c.  of  cold  watefi  and  dried  for  an  hour  at  it o°.     The  cnidble  if' 
allowed  to  cool  in  room  air  (a  desiccator  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable)  and 
weighed.     Several  precipitates  may  be  collected,  one  above  the  other,  mthout 
cleaning  the  crucible*    As  an  alternative  to  weighing,  the  precipitate  may  be  dis- 
solved and  titrated  as  described  below. 

Detennination  of  Acetone  and  Acetoacetic  Acid. — ^The  acetone  plus  the 
acetoacetic  acid,  which  completely  decomposes  into  acetone  and  CO?  on  heat- 
ing,  is  determined  without  the  0-hydroxybutyric  acid  exactly  as  the  total 
acetone  bodies*  except  that «,  i )  no  dichromate  is  added  to  oxidize  the  ^-hyd^aIy- 
butyric  acid  and  ^,2)  the  boiling  must  continue  for  not  less  than  30  nor  more  thin 
45  minutes.  Boiling  for  more  than  45  minutes  spUts  off  a  little  acetone  fnm 
^-hydrox>'butyric  acid  even  in  the  absence  of  chromic  acid.* 

Detennination  of  ^-hydroxybutyric  Acid.^The  0-hydroxybutyric  acid  alcme 
is  determined  exactly  as  total  acetone  bodies  except  that  the  prefon&ed 
acetone  and  that  from  the  acetoacetic  acid  are  first  boiled  off.  To  do  this  the 
25  c.c.  of  urine  iltrate  plus  100  c.c*  of  water  are  treated  with  2  ex.  of  the  50 per 
cent  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled  in  the  open  flask  for  10  minutes.  The  volume  of 
solution  left  in  the  flask  is  measured  in  a  cylinder.  The  solution  is  returned  to 
the  flask,  and  the  cylinder  washed  with  enough  water  to  replace  that  boiled  off 
and  restore  the  volume  of  the  solution  to  127  c.c.  Then  8  c.c.  of  the  50  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid  and  35  c.c.  of  mercuric  sulphate  are  added.  The  flask  is 
connected  imder  the  condenser  and  the  determination  is  continued 
described  for  total  acetone  bodies. 

Titration  of  the  Precipitate  in  the  Above  Methods.^ — ^Instead  of  weighing  ( 
precipitate,  one  may  wash  the  contents  of  the  Gooch>  including  the  asb 
into  a  small  beaker  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  add  15  c.c.  of 
normal  HCL  The  mixture  is  then  heated,  and  the  precipitate  quickly  dissolves. 
In  case  an  alundum  crucible  is  used,  it  is  set  into  the  beaker  of  acid  until  the 
precipitate  dissolves,  and  then  washed  with  suction,  the  washings  being  added 
to  the  beaker.  In  place  of  using  either  a  Gooch  or  alundum  crucible  one  may, 
when  titration  is  employed,  wash  the  precipitate  without  suction  on  a  small 
quantitative  filter  paper,  which  is  transferred  with  the  precipitate  to  the  betker 
and  broken  up  with  a  rod  in  15  c.c.  of  normal  HCL 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  end-point  m  the  subsequent  titration  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  solution.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  fotmd  that  the 
addition  of  excess  sodium  acetate  is  the  most  satisfactory  means.  Six  to  7  c.c. 
of  3  M  acetate  are  added  to  the  cooled  solution  of  redlssolved  precipitate.    Theo 

*  BUink  Deiermination  of  Precipitate  from  Subslances  in  Urine  Other  than  thtAceicne  Bodia, 
*"The  25  c.c  aliquot  of  urine  filtrate  is  treated  mth  sulphuric  acid  and  water  and  boiled 
10  mitiutes  to  drive  off  acetone.  The  residue  h  made  up  to  1 75  c.c.  with  the  same  amounts 
of  mercuric  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  used  in  the  aoove  determinations ^  but  wttbout 
chroiruite,  and  ts  boiled  under  the  reOux  for  45  minutes.  Longer  boiling  splits  off  iomt 
acetone  from  ^^hydroxybutyric  add,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided.  The  weight  of 
precipitate  obtained  may  be  subtracted  from  that  obtaiDed  in  the  above  dctermioatioa. 
The  blank  b  so  small  that  it  appears  to  be  relatively  signihcant  only  when  compared 
with  the  small  amounts  of  acetone  bodies  found  in  normal  or  nearly  normal  urinei.  Is 
routine  analyses  of  diabetic  urines  it  k  not  determined. 

Tests  of  ReageHis.—^'hcn  the  complete  total  acetone  bodies  determination,  indudinf 
the  preliminary  copper  sulphate  treatment,  is  performed  on  a  sample  of  distilled  water 
instead  of  urine  no  precipitate  whatever  should  be  obtained.  ^' '  '  '  "  .  .  l- 
omitted. 
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the  0.2  M  KI  is  run  in  rapidly  from  a  burette  with  constant  stirring.  U  more  than 
a  small  amotmt  of  mercury  is  present,  a  red  precipitate  of  Hgl)  at  once  forms,  and 
redlssolves  as  soon  as  2  or  3  ex*  of  KI  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  form 
the  soluble  K^Hgl^  have  been  added.  If  only  a  few  mg.  of  mercury  are  present, 
the  excess  of  KI  may  be  added  before  the  Hgl?  has  had  time  to  precipitate  so 
that  the  titrated  solution  remains  clear.  In  this  case  not  less  than  5  c.c.  of  the 
0.2  M  EI  are  added,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  final  titration  is  not  satisfac- 
tory if  less  is  present.  The  excess  of  KI  is  titrated  back  by  adding  0.05  M 
HgCli  from  another  burette  until  a  permanent  red  precipitate  forms.  Since 
the  reaction  utilized  is  HgC!^  +  4KI  =  K^Hgli  +  KCl,  1  c.c»  of  0.05  M 
HgCls  is  equivalent  in  the  titration  to  i  c.c.  of  the  0.2  M  KI. 

In  preparing  the  two  standard  solutions  the  0,05  M  HgCU  is  standardized  by 
the  siilphide  method,  and  the  iodine  is  standardized  by  titration  against  it. 
A  slight  error  appears  to  be  introduced  if  the  iodide  solution  is  gravimetrically 
standardized  and  used  for  checking  the  mercury  solution,  instead  of  vice  versa* 

In  standardizing  the  mercuric  chloride  the  following  procedure  has  been 
found  convenient ;  25  c.c,  of  0,05  M  HgCU  are  measured  with  a  calibrated  pi- 
pette, diluted  to  about  100  cc,  and  H^S  is  nm  in  until  the  black  precipitate  floc- 
culates and  leaves  a  clear  solution.  The  HgS*  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible 
and  dried  at  1 10°,  should  weigh  0.2908  gram  if  the  solution  is  accurate. 

Both  by  gravimetric  analyses  of  the  basic  mercuric  sulphate-acetone  pre- 
cipitate and  by  titration,  the  mercury  content  of  the  precipitate  has  been  found 
to  average  76.9  per  cent.  On  this  basis,  each  c.c.  of  0.2  M  KI  solution,  being 
equivalent  to  lo.o  mg.  of  Hg,  is  equivalent  to  13.0  mg.  of  the  mercury  acetone 
precipitate. 

Titration  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  weighing,  but,  except  when  the  amounts 
determined  are  very  smaU,  the  titration  is  satisfactory. 

Calculation. — i  mg.  of  /3-hydroxybutyric  acid  yields  8.45  mg.  of  precipitate. 
I  mg.  of  acetone  yields  20.0  mg.  of  precipitate,  r  c,c.  of  0.2  M  KI  solution 
is  equivalent  to  13  mg.  of  precipitate  in  titration  of  the  latter. 

Special  Factors  for  Calculation  of  Results  when  25  ex,  of  Urine  Filtrate, 
Equivalent  to  1.5  ex.  of  Unne,  are  used  for  the  Deteiminatioa. 


Determination  performed 

Acetone  bodies,  calculated  as  gm. 
acetone  per  liter  of  urine,  indi- 
cated by 

► 

I  gm.  of  prec. 

I  ex.  of  0.3  M  KI  sol. 

Total  acetone  bodies* 

24.8 
36.4 

30. 0 

0.323 

(3-Hydroxybutyric  acid 

0.344 

o.a6o 

Acetone*  -h  acetoacetic  acid , 

*  The  ** total  acetone  bodies"  factor  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecular 

proportion  of  them  io  the  form  ^-hydrojcy butyric  add  is  75  per  cent  of  the  total,  which 

proportion  is  usually  approximated  in  acetonuria.     Because  ^-hydroxybut>Tic  acid  yields 

only  0.75  molecule  of  acetone ^  the  factors  are  strictly  accurate  only  when  this  proportion 

*  is  present,  but  the  error  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  approximate  factors  is  for  ordinary 

} purposes  not  serious.  The  actual  errors  in  percentage  of  the  amounts  determined  are  as 
oUows:  molecular  proportion  of  acetone  bodies  as  iS-acid  0.50,  error  6.5  per  cent;  0-wdd 
60,0,  error  3.8  per  cent;  ^-acid  0.80,  error  1.3  per  cent. 

'For  the  determination  of  preformed  acetone  see  method  p.  561. 
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In  order  to  calculate  the  acetone  bodies  as  /S-hydrozytmtyiic  add  nte 
than  acetone,  use  the  above  factors  multiplied  l^  the  ratio  of  the  motocolir 

j3-acid      104 
weights  ^etme'^~^8'  '^  '*793*    ^   order   to   calculate  the  acetone  bodiei 

in  terms  of  molecular  concentration,  divide  the  factors  in  the  taUe  by  58.  To 

calculate  c.c.  of  o.i  M  acetone  bodies  per  liter  of  urine  use  the  above  facto 

«^t  «.  j«_    10,000 
multiphedby  — L^  «=  1724. 

Interpretation. — Normal  adults  on  a  mixed  diet  excrete  on  the 
average  3-15  mg.  of  combined  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  per  day 
and  anything  over  20  mg.  is  usually  pathological.  Usually  about  oll^ 
fourth  of  this  total  is  acetone  although  the  proportion  varies  conad- 
crably.  The  amount  is  considerably  increased  in  fasting  and  on  a 
carbohydrate-free  diet  due  to  the  development  of  acidosis.  In  severe 
diabetic  acidosis  values  up  to  6  grams  per  day  or  even  higher  may  be 
noted.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  large  amounts  in  intoxications  asso- 
ciated with  pregnancy.  It  may  be  found  in  increased  amounts  in  the 
urine  in  a  great  variety  of  pathological  conditions.  Quantative  estima- 
tion enables  us  to  follow  the  course  of  the  acidosis.  Ammonia  excre- 
tion is  also  largely  increased  in  these  conditions,  being  used  in  the 
neutralization  of  the  excess  acids  formed  in  the  body.  Usually  about 
three-quarters  of  the  combined  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid  excretion 
is  in  the  form  of  acetoacetic  acid,  but  the  proportion  is  not  constant 

/3-hydroxybutyric  acid  may  occur  in  normal  human  urine  to  the 
extent  of  20-30  mg.  per  day.  In  fasting  or  on  a  carbohydrate-free 
diet  very  large  amounts  may  be  excreted  (up  to  20  grains  per  day). 
In  severe  diabetes  mellitus  the  largest  amounts  are  found,  and  excre- 
tions of  50  or  even  100  grams  or  over  per  day  have  been  noted.  In 
this  condition  it  is  usually  the  most  abundant  of  the  acetone  bodies 
making  up  from  60-80  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  ratio  is,  ho¥revcr, 
by  no  means  constant  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  rare  cases 
large  amounts  of  /S-hydroxybutyric  acid  may  be  eliminated  althouf^ 
the  acetone  excretion  is  very  low.  It  is  always  present  in  the  urine 
when  large  amounts  of  acetone  are  present. 

Acidosis  is  due  mainly  to  a  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  fats. 
The  fatty  acids  are  ordinarily  oxidized  to  acetoacetic  acid,  which  b 
either  oxidized  through  formic  and  acetic  acids  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  or  by  reduction  forms  /3-hydroxybutyric  add.  When  UX 
catabolism  is  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  body  cannot  bring 
about  complete  oxidation  of  the  products  formed,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  acetoacetic  acid  instead  of  being  oxidized  in  this  way  is 
transformed  into  acetone  and  in  more  severe  cases  into  jS-hydroxybu^- 
ric  acid  which  will  then  be  eliminated  to  varying  degrees  iir  the  urine. 
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The  relation  of  the  acetone  bodies  is  indicated  in  the  following 


loss  of  COt 


CH,-CO.CHj-COOH    ►     CHj.CO.CHi 

(AcetoACetic  acid.)  LAcetone.) 

X     by  reduction 

CH»  -  CHOH-  CH,  -  COOH 

(/l-hydr  xy butyric  acUi) 

In  fasting  the  decomposition  of  fat  is  increased  due  to  the  lack 
of  carbohydrate  material  and  acidosis  develops.  The  same  holds  true 
fot  a  carbohydrate-free  diet.  Apparently,  also^  fat  is  much  less 
readily  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  a  carbohydrate  deficiency. 


b 


Acetone 


Fdin's  Metiiod. — Pritvciple, — The  preformed  acetone  is  aspirated 
From  the  urine  mixture  at  room  temperature  to  prevent  decompo- 
sitioD  of  acetoacetic  acid.  The  acetone  is  collected  in  alkaline 
hypoiodite  solution  as  in  the  Folin-Hart  method.  Iodoform  is  formed 
quantitatively  and  the  excess  of  iodine  is  titrated  with  sodium  thio- 
solphate. 

Procedure. — The  same  type  of  apparatus  is  used  in  this  method  as  that 
described  in  Folin's  method  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  (see  page  525). 
Introdttce  20-25  c«<^  <>f  the  urine  under  ezaminatioii  into  the  aerometer  cylinder 
lad  add  10  drops  of  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid/  8-10  grams  of  sodium  chloride,* 
iod  a  tittle  petroleum.  Introduce  into  an  absorption  flask/  such  as  is  used  in  the 
Usmonia  determination  (see  page  523),  150  c.c.  of  water,  10  ex.  of  a  40  per  cent 
>&hition  of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  an  excess  of  a  N/io  Iodine  solution.  Con- 
nect the  flask  with  the  aerometer  cylinder,  attach  a  Chapman  pumpf  and  permit 
ta  air  current,  slightly  less  rapid  than  that  used  for  the  determination  of  ammonia, 
0  be  drawn  through  the  solution  for  20-25  minutes.  AM  of  the  acetone  will,  at 
Ui  point,  have  been  converted  into  iodoform  in  the  absorption  flask.  Add 
•  C.C*  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (a  volume  equivalent  to  ^at  of  the 
Irong  alkali  originally  added),  to  the  contents  of  the  latter  and  titrate  the 
of  iodine  by  means  of  N/io  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  until  a  light 
color  is  obtained.  At  this  point  add  a  few  cubit  centimeters  of  starch 
liste  and  titrate  the  mixture  until  no  blue  color  is  visible.  This  is  the  end 
leactionL 

Calculation^ — Subtract  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  thiosulphate 
KhUioo  lifted  from  the  volume  of  N/io  iodine  solution  employed.  Since  i  c.c.  of 
lio  iodiiie  sohition  is  equivalent  to  0.967  mg.  of  acetone,  and  since  i  c.c.  of  the 

*  Oxalic  add  (0,2— 0^3  gram)  may  be  substituted  if  desired. 
^2 Acetone  b  iosoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
^P Folin's  improved  absorption  tube  (see  Fig,  775,  p.  514)  should  be  us«i  in  this  connec- 
wk  ioasiBUch  as  the  original  type  embracing  the  use  of  a  rubber  stopper  is  unsatisfactory 
Jwaasc  of  the  solvent  action  of  alkaline  hypoiodite  on  rubber. 

3« 
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thiosulphate  solution  is  equivalent  to  i  cc  of  the  iodine  solution,  if  we  mnltip^ 
the  remainder  from  the  above  subtraction  by  04)67  we  will  obtain  the  mmibflr 
of  milligrams  of  acetone  in  tiie  volume  of  urine  employed. 

Calculate  the  quantity  of  acetone  in  tiie  twenty-four-hour  urine  spedBuo. 

Interpretation. — See  Van  Slyke's  Methods,  page  560. 

Folia  has  further  made  suggestions  regarding  the  simultaneous  detenninatka 
of  acetone  and  ammonia  by  the  use  of  the  same  air  current.^  This  is  an  importiot 
consideration  for  the  clinician  inasmnch  as  urines  which  contain  acetone  and  aceto- 
acetic  acid  are  generally  those  from  which  the  ammonia  data  are  also  desired.  Tbe 
procedure  for  the  combination  method  is  as  follows:  Arrange  the  ammonia  appu^ 
atus  as  usual  (see  page  533),  and  to  the  aerometer  of  the  ammonia  apparatus  ittadi 
the  acetone  apparatus  set  up  as  described  above.  Regulate  the  air  current  with 
special  reference  to  the  determination  of  acetone  and  at  the  end  of  20-25  minutci 
disconnect  the  acetone  apparatus  and  complete  the  determination  of  the  acetODe 
as  just  described.  The  air  current  is  not  interrupted,  and  after  having  run  one 
and  one-half  hours  the  ammonia  apparatus  is  detached  and  the  ammonia  determiiup 
tion  completed  as  described  on  page  523. 

If  data  regarding  acetoacetic  add  are  desired,  the  result  obtained  by  Fdin'i 
method  may  be  subtracted  from  the  result  obtained  by  the  Van  Slyke  method 
for  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid.  Under  all  conditions  the  determination  d 
acetone  should  be  as  expeditious  as  possible.  This  is  essential,  not  only  bec«ae 
of  the  fact  that  any  acetoacetic  add  present  in  the  urine  will  become  transformed 
into  acetone,  but  also  because  of  the  rapid  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  alb- 
line  hypoiodite  solution  used  in  the  determination  of  the  acetone.  It  has  beeo 
daimed  that  alkaline  hypoiodite  solutions  are  almost  completdy  converted  into 
iodate  solutions  in  one-half  hour.  Folin  states,  however,  that  the  transfonnatkii 
b  not  so  rapid  as  this,  but  he  neverthdess  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  rapidity  of 
manipulation.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  aircumnt 
must  not  be  as  rapid  as  for  ammonia,  inasmuch  as  the  alkaline  hypoiodite  sdatioA 
will  not  absorb  all  the  acetone  under  those  conditions. 

Indican 

EUinger's  Method.— Principle. — This  method  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  indican  is  based  upon  the  principle  underlying  Jaffc's 
qualitative  test  for  indican.  The  urine  after  removal  of  interfwing 
substances  with  basic  lead  acetate  is  treated  with  Obermayer's  reagent 
to  oxidize  the  indican  to  indigo.  The  indigo  is  extracted  with  chloro- 
form, the  chloroform  evaporated  off  and  the  residue  titrated  with 
potassium  permanganate.  The  method  is  not  very  accurate  but  is  as 
satisfactory  as  any. 

Procedure.— To  50  cc.  of  urine*  in  a  small  beaker  or  casserole  add  5  ex. 
of  basic  lead  acetate  solution,'  mix  thoroughly,  and  filter.    Transfer  40  ex.  of 

1  These  determinations  may  even  be  made  on  the  same  sample  of  urine  if  the  sanpleii 
too  small  for  the  double  determination. 

*  If  the  urine  under  examination  is  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction  it  may  be  1 
faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  before  adding  the  basic  lead  acetate. 

'  For  preparation  of  basic  lead  acetate  solution  see  p.  619. 
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the  filtrate  to  a  separatory  funnel,  add  an  equal  volume  of  Obennayer's  reagent 
(see  page  416)  and  20  ex.  of  chlorofonHf  and  ex^act  in  the  usual  manner.  This 
extraction  with  chloroform  should  be  repeated  until  the  chlorofonn  solution 
remains  colorless.  Shake  up  the  combined  chloroform  extracts  two  or  three 
times  with  distilled  water  in  a  separating  funnel  and  complete  the  purification 
by  extracting  with  very  dilute  sodium  hydroxide  (i :  1000).  Remove  all  traces 
of  alkali  by  washing  with  water.  Now  filter  the  combined  chlorofonn  extracts 
through  a  dry  filter  paper  into  a  dry  Erlenmeyer  flask.  Distil  off  the  chloro- 
form, heat  the  residue  on  a  boiling  water -bath  for  five  minutes  in  the  open 
flask,  and  wash  the  dried  residue  with  hot  water,  ^  Add  10  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  washed  residue,  heat  on  the  water-^bath  for  ^ve  to  ten 
minutes,  dilute  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  titrate  the  blue  solution  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.^  The  end  point  is  indicated  by  the 
dissipation  of  all  the  blue  color  from  the  solution  and  the  formation  of  a  pale 
yeUow  color* 

Beautiful  plates  of  indigo  blue  sometimes  appear  in  the  chloroform  extract 
of  urines  containing  abundant  indican.  In  urines  preserved  by  thjrmol  the 
determination  of  indlcan  is  interfered  with  tmless  great  care  is  taken  in  washing 
the  chloroform  extract  with  dilute  alkali.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to 
make  the  indican  determination  upon  fresh  urine,  before  the  addition  of  the 
preservative. 

Piasencia'  has  suggested  a  method  which  is  shorter  than  Ellinger's  and  ac- 
cording to  its  sponsor,  just  as  accurate. 

Calculation. — One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  diluted  permanganate  solution 
is  equivalent  to  about  0.15  mg,  of  indigo.  Ellinger  claims  that  one -sixth  of  the 
lunount  determined  must  be  added  to  the  value  obtained  by  titration  in  order  to 
secure  accurate  data.    This  correction  should  always  be  made. 

Interpretation.— Fiom  4-20  mg.  of  indican  are  excreted  per  day  by 
normal  men.  In  normal  individuals  the  variations  are  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  diet.  A  meat  diet  increases  the  indican  excretion, 
while  a  milk  or  carbohydrate-rich  diet  decreases  it.  Pathologically 
the  greatest  increases  are  found  iq  disorders  involving  increased 
putrefaction  and  stagnation  of  intestinal  contents.  Bacterial  de- 
composition  of  body  protein  as  in  gangrenej  putrid  pus  formation^  etc., 
gives  rise  to  increases. 

Phenols 

Colorimetric  Method  of  Folm  and  'Denis  J^-Principle. — This  method 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  phenols  yield  with  a  solution  of  phospho- 

1  The  washing  should  be  continued  until  the  wash  water  is  no  longer  colored.    Ordi- 
narily two  Of  three  washings  are  sufficient.     If  a  separation  of  indigo  particles  takes  place 
;  during  the  washing  process,  the  wash  water  should  be  filtered,  the  indigo  extracted  with 
chloroform,  and  the  usual  method  applied  from  this  point 

'  A  '* stock  solution"  of  potassium  permanganate  contaim'ng  3  grams  per  liter  should  be 
prepared,  and  when  needed  for  titratioQ  purposes  a  suitable  volume  of  this  solution  should 
be  diluted  with  40  volumes  of  water.     The  potassium  permanganate  solution  may  be 
[  itandardized  with  pure  indigo* 

*  Plasencia:  Revssta  de  Medicina  y  Cirugia.,  17,  i,  191 2. 
«  Folin  and  Denis:  /.  Biol,  Ckem.^  22,  305,  191 5. 
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tungstic-phosphomolybdic  acid  and  alkali  a  deep  blue  color  the  depth 
of  which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  such  substances  present 
Traces  of  protein,  which  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  and  uric  add 
give  a  blue  color  with  the  reagent  and  are  removed  by  precipitation 
with  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  and  colloidal  iron  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  determination  of  the  phenols. 

Procedure. — ^Removal  of  Interfering  Substances. — ^Place  lo  c.c  of  ofdinaiy 
urine,  or  20  c.c.  of  a  dilute  urine  in  a  50  c.c.  volumetric  flask.    To  this  add  m 
add  silver  lactate  solution  (from  2  to  20  c.c  of  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  sflver 
lactate  in  3  per  cent  lactic  add)  until  no  further  predpitate  is  obtained.    Add 
a  few  drops  of  coUoidal  iron,  shake  the  flask,  dilute  to  mark  with  distilled  water, 
shake  again,  and  filter  the  contents  through  a  dry  filter.    Phenols  are  not  pn- 
dpitated  by  this  procedure  but  are  recovered  quantitatively  in  the  filtrate.    Trani- 
fer  25  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  to  a  50  c.c  volumetric  flask,  and  add  a  sufiftdent  qoMnStj 
of  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution,  containing  10  c.c.  of  strong  hydrodiloric 
add  per  liter,  to  predpitate  all  the  silver.    Fill  the  flask  to  the  mark  with  dis- 
tilled water,  mix  thorouc^y,  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter.    This  filtrate,  wfaidi 
contains  half  the  phenol  from  the  urine  taken  for  analysis,  is  used  for  flie  deter- 
mination of  free  and  total  phenols. 

Free  Phenols.~Place  20  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  mentioned  above  in  a  50  cXi 
volumetric  flask,  add  5  c.c.  of  the  phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic  add  re- 
agent^ and  15  C.C.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Dilute  to  Tdame 
with  luke  warm  water  (30-35X.),  mix  thoroug^y  and  after  allowing  to  stud 
for  20  minutes  compare  the  deep  blue  color  in  the  Duboscq  colorimeter  (see 
Fig.  168,  page  515)  against  a  standard  solution  of  phenol  (see  below)  snnila^F 
treated. 

Total  Phenols  (Free  and  Conjugated).— Place  20  c.c.  of  the  same  fittnte 
used  for  the  determination  of  free  phenols  in  a  large  test-tube,  add  10  drofi 
of  concentrated  hjrdrochloric  add,  cover  the  tube  with  a  small  fimnd,*  hett 
rapidly  to  boiling  over  a  free  flame,  and  then  place  in  a  boiling  water-bafiilor 
ten  minutes.  This  process  serves  to  decompose  the  conjugated  phenols.  At 
the  end  of  the  ten  minutes,  remove  the  tube,  cool,  and  transfer  the  cootenH 
to  a  100  c.c.  volumetric  flask.  Add  10  c.c  of  the  phosphotungstic-pboqihB- 
molybdic  reagent,  25  c.c  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution,  dilute  to  muk 
with  luke  warm  water  (30-35°C.),  mix  thoroughly,  allow  to  stand  for  20  mimileii 
and  read  in  the  Duboscq  colorimeter  (see  page  515)  against  a  standard  soliito 
of  phenol  (see  below). 

Standard  Solution  of  Phenol. — The  standard  used  is  a  solution  of  pure  phenol 
in  N/ioo  hydrochloric  acid  containing  i  mg.  of  phenol  in  10  c.c,  standardized  bj 
means  of  the  iodometric  titration.  The  preparation  is  carried  out  as  follows:  Make 
a  phenol  solution  in  N/io  hydrochloric  add,  which  contains  approzimatdy  i  mg.ol 
crystallized  phenol  per  cubic  centimeter.  Transfer  25  c.c.  of  thb  solution  to  i 
250  c.c.  flask,  add  50  c.c.  of  N/io  sodium  hydroxide,  heat  to  6s"C.,  add  35  ccel 
N/io  iodine  solution,  stopper  the  flask,  and  let  stand  at  room  temperature  3001 

*  This  reagent  is  prepared  as  follows:  Boil  together  for  two  hours  (using  a  lefliix 
;  of  J    " 


denser)  100  grams  of  sodium  tungstate,  20  grams  of  phosphomolybdic  acid  (or  an  cl- 
ient of  molybdic  acid),  50  c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  (85  per  cent),  and  75  cc.  of  dutOki 
water.    After  the  period  of  heating,  cool,  dilute  to  i  liter  with  distilled  water,  aad  flM 
if  necessary. 
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40  minules.  Add  5  ex.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrate  the  excess 
of  iodine  with  N/io  thiosulphate  solution.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  N/ioiodbe 
solution  corresponds  to  1,567  mg.  of  phenol.  On  the  basis  of  the  result  dilute  the 
phenol  solution  so  that  to  ex.  contain  i  mg.  of  phenol*  Five  ex.  of  this  solution 
(equivalent  to  0.5  mg.  of  phenol) »  when  10  ex.  of  the  phosphotungstic  pbospho- 
molybdic  reagent  and  35  ex.  of  saturated  sodium  carbonate  solution  are  added,  and 
the  whole  made  up  with  water  at  about  3o'*C,  to  100  ex.,  give  when  set  in  the 
colorimeter  at  20  mm.  a  convenient  standard. 

C«IciiJAtion. — The  filtrate  used  for  the  detennination  of  free  and  total  phenols 
eo*>t^i"B  the  phenols  from  one-half  the  amount  of  urine  analyzed.  The  actual 
dalenxiination  of  phenols,  both  free  and  total,  is  made  upon  a  two-dfths  portion 
of  tills  filtrate  and  this  amount  of  filtrate  contains  the  phenols  from  one-fifth 
oi  the  amount  of  urine  analyzed*  In  the  determination  of  free  phenols  the  colored 
sohitioa  is  diluted  to  only  half  that  of  the  standard  while  in  the  determination 
d  total  phenols  the  dilution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard. 
Hence, 


and 


RiX4 

R, 


milligrams  of  free  phenol 


=  milligrams  of  total  phenol 


Rj  X2 

in  a  ex.  or  4  c.c.  of  tirine  according  to  whether  10  ex.  or  20  c.c.  of  urine  was 
tdcen  for  analysis,  when  Ri  is  taken  as  the  reading  obtained  with  the  standard 
lolation^  and  Ri  is  taken  as  the  reading  obtained  with  the  unknown. 

IfUerpreiaiian. — By  this  method  total  phenol  excretions  of  from 
0.2-0.5  gram  per  day  have  been  noted  in  normal  individuals.  These 
rtsolts  are  much  higher  than  figures  previously  obtained  by  other 
methods.  The  free  phenols  varied  from  0.1-0.3  gram  per  day.  The 
total  phenol  excretion  appears  to  vary  directly  but  not  proportionately 
with  the  protein  intake.  The  amount  of  conjugated  phenol  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  phenols  have  been  detoxicated.  The  excretion 
of  phenols  is  increased  in  gastro-intestinal  disorders  associated  with 
bcreased  putrefaction.  It  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  phenols  or 
of  benzene. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Salkiowski-Autenrelth  and  Barth  M^^od,— Principle. — The  oxalic  acid  is  pre- 

&ted  by  means  of  CaCli.     From  the  solution  of  this  precipitate  in  hydrochloric 

add  the  oxalic  add  is  extracted  with  ether  and  reprecipitated  as  calcium  oxalate, 

Fr0cedur€^ — Place  the  24 -hour  urine  specimen  in  a  precipitatiDg  jar,  add  an 

\  of  calcium  chloride,  render  the  urine  strongly  atnmoniacal^  stir  it  well,  and 

bw  it  lo  stand  iS-20  hours.    Filter  oE  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  a  small 

of  water  and  dissolve  it  id  about  30  c.c.  of  d.  hot  15  per  cent  solution  of 

grdiochloric  acid.    By  means  of  a  separatory  funnel  extract  the  solution  with  150 

^^  of  ether  which  contains  3  per  cent  of  alcohol,  repeating  the  extraction  four  or 

five  times  with  fresh  portions  of  ether.     Unite  the  ethereal  extracts,  allow  them  to 

itaod  for  an  hour  in  a  flask,  and  then  filter  through  a  dry  filter  paper.    Add  5  cc 

jivater  to  the  filtrate,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  diethyl  oxalate  when  the  solu- 
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tion  is  heated^  and  distil  o£f  the  ether.  If  necessary,  decolorize  the  liquid  with 
animal  charcoal  and  ^ter.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  to  3-5  c.c,  add  a  little  caldum 
chloride  solution,  make  it  araraoniacal,  and  after  a  few  minutes  render  it  slightly 
add  with  acetic  acid.  Mow  the  acidified  solution  to  stand  several  hours,  coUea 
the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  on  a  washed  filter  paper,*  wash,  indnerate  strongly 
(to  CaO)f  and  weigh  in  the  usual  manner. 

Calculalion. — Since  56  parts  of  CaO  are  equivalent  to  90  parts  of  oxalic  add, 
the  quantity  of  oxalic  add  in  the  volume  of  urine  taken  may  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  CaO  by  the  factor  of  1.6071. 

tnierpretaiion. — From  15-20  mg*  of  oxalic  add  are  excreted  by  a  normal  adult 
on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  It  arises  from  oxalates  of  the  food  ingested  and  htm 
fat  and  protein  metabolism.  It  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  apples,  grapes, 
cabbage^  etc.^  although  most  of  the  ingested  oxalate  is  destroyed.  It  is  Increaseei 
in  disturbances  of  metaboUsm  assodated  with  decreased  oxidation,  according  to 
certain  observers.    The  term  **oxaluria*'  has  been  largely  a  misnomer. 

SulphtiT 
(a)  Gravimetric  Procedures 

I.  Total  Sulphates. — Falin's  Method, — Principle. — The  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  conjugated  sulphates  is  set  free  by  boiling  with  add.  The 
total  sulphates  are  then  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 

Procedure.—Flace  25  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  200-250  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add 
20  c.c.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid^  (i  volume  of  concentrated  HCl  to  4  volumes  of 
water)  and  gently  boil  the  mixture  for  20-30  minutes*  To  minimiie  the  loss  of 
water  by  evaporation  the  mouth  of  the  flask  should  be  covered  with  a  small  watch 
glass  during  the  boiling  process.  Cool  the  flask  for  2 -3  minutes  in  running  watefi 
and  dilute  the  contents  to  about  150  c.c*  by  means  of  cold  water*  Add  10  cc. 
of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  barium  chloride  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  cold  solu- 
tion.' The  contents  of  the  flask  should  not  be  stirred  or  shaken  during  the  addi- 
tion of  the  bariimi  chloride.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  least  one  hour,  then 
shake  up  the  solution  and  Alter  it  through  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible.^ 

Wash  the  precipitate  of  BaSO^  with  about  250  c.c.  of  cold  water,  dry  it  in  ill 
air-bath  or  over  a  very  low  flame,  then  ignite,*  cool  and  weigh. 

'  Schleicher  and  Schiill,  No.  ^89,  is  satisfactory. 

*  If  it  h  desired,  50  c.c.  of  urme  and  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  add  may  be  used  insteid. 
'  A  dropper  or  capillary  funnel  made  from  an  ordinary  calcium  chloride  tube  and  10 

constructed  as  to  deliver  10  c.c»  in  2-3  minutes  is  recommended  for  use  in  adding  the  bariun 
chloride. 

*  If  a  Gooch  crucible  is  not  available,  the  precipitate  of  BaSO^  may  be  filtered  off  upoft 

a  washed  filter  paper  (Schleicher  &  SchtlQ's,  No.  5S9,  blue  ribbon),  and  after  washing  lie    ^ 
precipLtate  with  about  250  c.c.  of  cold  water  the  paper  and  precipitate  may  be  dried  iou 
air-bath  or  over  a  low  flame.    The  ignition  may  tnen  be  carried  out  in  the  usual  way  in  tbe 
ordiuary  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible.    In  this  case  correction  must  be  made  for  the 
weight  of  the  ash  of  the  filter  paper  used. 

*  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  ignition  of  precipitates  in  Gooch  crucibles.  The  flame 
should  never  be  applied  directly  to  the  ptrfurated  bottom  or  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  since 
such  manipulation  is  in  variably  attended  by  mechanical  losses.  The  crucible*  should 
always  be  provided  with  /kfi  and  iighi  batioms  during  the  igm*tion«  In  case  porcelain  Goock 
crucibles  J  whose  bottoms  are  not  provided  with  a  non-perforated  cap,  arc  used,  the  cniciUe 
may  he  placed  upon  the  lid  of  an  ordinary  platinum  crucible  during  ignition.  The  lid 
should  be  supported  on  a  triangle,  the  crucible  placed  upon  the  lid  and  the  flame  applied 
to  the  improvised  bottom.  Ignition  should  be  complete  in  10  minutes  if  no  organic  matta 
is  present. 
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CalctilatioxL— Subtract  the  weight  of  the  Gooch  crucible  from  the  weight  of 
the  crucible  and  the  BaSo^  precipitate  to  obtain  the  weight  of  the  precipitate. 
The  weight  of  SOi*  in  the  volume  of  urine  taken  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  following  proportion, 

MoL  Wt.       Wt.  of  Mol,  wt. 

BaSO*  :  BaSO*  :  :  SOa  :  x(wt    of  SOi  in  grams). 

Representing  the  weight  of  the  BaSOi  precipitate  by  y  and  substituttng  the  proper 
molecular  weights,  we  have  the  following  proportion: 

^13*43  •  7  :  :  80.06  :  z  (wt*  of  SOj  in  grams  in  the  quantity  of  urine  used). 

Calculate  the  quantity  of  SOi  in  the  twenty-four-hour  specimen  of  urine. 
To  express  the  result  in  percentage  of  SOs  simply  divide  the  value  of  x,  as  jtist 
determined,  by  the  quantity  of  urine  used* 

Ittkfprelation. — The  total  sulphate  excretion  (ethereal  and  inorganic 
sulphates)  by  a  normal  adult  on  a  mixed  diet  is  usually  between  1.5  and 
3.0  gram  of  SO*  with  an  average  of  about  2.0  gram.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  derived  but  to  a  slight  extent  ordinarily  from  ingested  sul- 
phates, being  mainly  dependent  on  the  sulphur  of  the  protein  ingested 
and  will  consequently  vary  widely  with  the  protein  content  of  the  diet. 
From  75  to  95  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  of  the  urine  is  ordinarily 
found  as  sulphate,  the  proportion  being  greatest  on  a  high  protein  diet. 
The  sulphate  excretion  is  increased  in  all  conditions  associated  with 
increased  decomposition  of  body  protein  as  in  acute  fevers  and  de- 
creased whenever  there  is  a  decrease  in  metabolic  acti\dty, 

3.  Inorganic  Sulphates.— Folin's  Method-— Place  25  c.c,  of  urine  and  100 
c.c.  of  water  in  a  200-250  c.c.  Erlemneyer  fiask  and  acidify  the  diluted  urine 
wiHi  10  c.c,  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (i  volume  of  concentrated  HCl  to  4  vol- 
umes of  water).  In  case  the  urine  is  dilute  50  ex.  may  be  used  instead  of  25  c.c. 
and  the  volume  of  water  reduced  proportionately*  Add  10  c.c.  of  5  per  cent  bar- 
ium chloride  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  cold  solution  and  from  this  point  proceed 
as  indicated  in  the  method  for  the  determination  of  Total  Sulphates,  page  566. 

Calculate  the  quantity  of  inorganic  sulphates,  eicpressed  as  SOj,  in  the  twenty- 
four-hour  urine   specimen* 

Calculation. — Calculate  according  to  the  directions  given  under  Total  Sul- 
phates, above* 

Interpretation. — On  an  average  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  sul- 
phates of  the  urine  exists  as  inorganic  sulphates  but  the  proportion 
of  the  sulphates  existing  in  this  form  varies  widely,  being  greater  on 
a  high  protein  diet  than  on  a  very  low  protein  diet.  The  amount 
varies  wath  the  total  sulphates  (which  see). 

3.  Ethereal  Sulphates.— Folin^s  Method. — Principle.— -The  inorganic  sul- 
phates are  removed  with  barium  chloride  and  the  conjugated  sulphates  then 
determined  after  hydrolysis. 

*  It  is  considered  prcfcnible  by  many  investigators  to  express  all  aulphor  %^aliies  in  terms 
of  S  rather  than  S0|. 
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Procedure.— Place  135  c.c  of  urine  in  an  Silemneyer  flask  of  raitable  rf», 
dilute  it  with75cx.  of  water  and  addify  the  mixture  with  30  C.C.  of  dilntelifdro- 
chloric  add  (i  volume  of  concentrated  HCl  to  4  volumes  of  water).  To  tlie  cold 
solution  add  20  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent  sohition  of  barium  chknide,  drop  by  drop.' 
Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  about  one  hour,  then  filter  it  tiiroug)i  a  dry  filter  paper.* 
Collect  125  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  and  boil  it  gently  for  at  least  one-lialf  hour.  Cool 
the  solution,  filter  off  the  precipitate  of  BaS04,  wash,  dry  and  ignite  it  accordimli 
the  directions  given  on  page^'566. 

Calculation.— The  weight  of  the  BaS04  predpitate  should  be  mnttqiiied  bj 
2  since  only  one-half  (125  c.c.)  of  the  total  volume  (250  c.c.)  of  fluid  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  barium  chloride.  The  remaining  calculation  should  be  made  aoood- 
ing  to  directions  given  under  Total  Sulphates,  page  567. 

Calculate^the  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphates,  expressed  as  SOi,  in  tiie  1 
four-hour  urine  specimen. 

Inierpreiation, — The  excretion  of  ethereal  sulphates  (expressed  ai 
SO3)  varies  ordinarily  from  o.i  to  0.25  gram  per  day  comprising  fron , 
5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  excretion.  The  absolute  amooiit 
of  ethereal  sulphate  increases  with  increase  in  the  protein  of  the  diet  and 
particularly  with  increase  of  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine  cr 
elsewhere.  The  amount  excreted  cannot  however  be  taken  as  a 
index  of  the  extent  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 

4.  Total  Sulphur.— Benedict's  Mefliod.*— Pf»nci>/<?.— The  mine 
is  evaporated  and  ignited  with  a  solution  of  copper  nitrate  aod 
potassium  chlorate.  Organic  matter  is  thus  destroyed  and  all 
oxidized  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  the  sulphate  form  and  can  be  readily 
precipitated  with  barium  chloride  in  the  usual  manner.  The  method 
is  very  convenient  and  accurate. 

Ten  C.C.  of  urine  are  measured  into  a  small  (7-8  cm.)  porcelain  evapoiatfaif  dlA  ] 
and  5  c.c.^  of  Benedict's  sulphur  reagent*  added.  The  contents  of  the  didii 
evaporated  over  a  free  flame  which  is  regulated  to  keep  the  solution  just  bdoirAl  \ 
boiling-point,  so  that  there  can  be  no  loss  through  spattering.  When  drynMih  j 
reached  the  flame  is  raised  slightly  until  flie  entire  residue  has  blackened.  Hi  | 

*  Sec  note  (3)  at  the  bottom  of  p.  566. 

*  This  preapitate  consists  of  the  inorganic  sulphates.  If  it  is  desired,  tlds  BiSObJ 
predpitate  may  be  collected  in  a  Gooch  crucible  or  on  an  ordinary  quantitative  fls] 
paper  and  a  determination  of  inorganic  sulphates  made,  using  the  same  technic  as  thil J 
suggested  above.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  inorganic  andetfaoMl-^ 
sulphates  in  the  same  sample  of  urine. 

•  Benedict:  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry ^  6,  363,  igop. 

^  If  the  urine  is  concentrated  the  quantity  should  be  slightly  increased. 

•  Crystallized  copper  nitrate,  sulphur-free  or  of  known  sulphur  content aoo  gnsii 

Stodium  or  potassium  chlorate 50fii*^ 

Distilled  water  to xooQCX. 

Denis  has  suggested  the  use  of  the  following  solution: 

Copper  nitrate 25  grams. 

Sodium  chloride 25  grams. 

Ammonium  nitrate zo  grams. 

Water  to  make 100  c.c  i 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  the  above  except  that  25  c.c.  of  urine  and  5  ex.  ol  ni|> 
are  tyken.    It  gives  accurate  results. 
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fljune  is  then  turned  up  in  two  stages  to  the  full  heat  of  the  bunsen  burner  and  the 
contents  of  the  dish  thus  heated  to  redness  for  ten  minutes  after  the  black  residue 
(which  first  fuses)  has  become  dry.  This  heating  is  to  decompose  the  last  traces 
of  nitrate  (and  chlorate).  The  flame  is  then  removed  and  the  dish  allowed  to  cool 
more  or  less  completely.  Ten  to  20  c.c.  of  dilute  (1:4)  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
ftdded  to  the  residue  in  the  dish,  which  is  then  wanned  gently  until  the  contents 
faiTte  completely  dissolved  and  a  perfectly  clear,  sparkling  solution  is  obtained. 
This  dissolving  of  the  residue  requires  scarcely  two  minutes.  With  the  aid  of  a 
stjiiin^  rod  the  solution  is  washed  into^  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask,  diluted  with 
cold,  distilled  water  to  100-150  ex.,  10  c*c*  of  10  per  cent  barium  chloride  solution 
added  drop  by  drop,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour.  It  is 
then  shaken  up  and  filtered  as  usual  through  a  weighted  Gooch  crucible.  Controls 
should  be  run  on  the  oxidizing  mixture. 

Calculation.— Make  the  calculation  according  to  directions  given  under  Total 
Sulphates,  page  567.  Calculate  the  quantity  of  sulphur  expressed  as  SOj  or  S, 
present  in  the  twenty-four-hour  urine  specimen. 

Int€rprct<iUon, — The  total  sulphur  (SO3)  excretion  averages  about  2.5 
grams  per  day.  It  runs  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  decomposition 
of  endogenous  and  exogenous  protein  and  a  definite  ratio  between  the 
excretion  of  total  N  and  total  S  might  be  expected.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ratio  5  :  i  expresses  this  relation  in  a  general  way  but 
I  no  constant  value  can  be  given.  See  Total  Sulphates, 
H  5.  Total  Sulphur.— Osbome-Folin  Method.— Pn>k:i>/e.— This 
^^method  depends  on  the  destruction  of  organic  matter  by  means  of 
I  sodium  peroxide.  It  is  employed  particularly  for  the  determination 
I  of  sulphur  in  foods  and  feces.  Benedict's  procedure  (see  above)  is 
^ftiimpler  and  fuUy  as  satisfactory  for  urine. 

■  Place  25  cc.  of  urine^  in  a  200-250  c.c.  nickel  crucible  and  add  about  3  grams  of 

■odium  peroxide.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  syrup  upon  a  steam  water-bath  and 
heat  it  carefully  over  an  alcohol  flame  until  it  solidifies  ( 1 5  minutes) .  Now  remove 
the  crucible  from  the  flame  and  allow  it  to  cool.  Moisten  the  residue  with  i  -2  c.c.  of 
water,'  sprinkle  about  7-8  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  over  the  contents  of  the 
crudble  and  fuse  the  mass  over  an  alcohol  flame  for  about  10  minutes.  Allow  the 
cradble  to  cool  for  a  few  minutes,  add  about  100  ex  of  water  to  the  contents  and 
best  at  least  one-half  hour  over  an  alcohol  fiame  to  dissolve  the  alkali  and 

Idecomftose  the  sodium  peroxide.  Next  rinse  the  mixture  into  a  400-450  c.c. 
Sdemneyer  flask,  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  dilute  it  to  about  250  c.c.  Heat 
Qia  solution  nearly  to  the  boiling-point  and  add  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
rittwly  until  the  nickellc  oxide,  derived  from  the  crucible,  is  just  brought  into 
Idution.*  A  few  minutes*  boLLing  should  now  yield  a  clear  solution.  In  case 
too  Uttle  peroxide  or  too  much  water  was  added  for  the  flnal  fusion  a  clear 
^^  lolation  will  not  be  obtained.  In  this  event  cool  the  solution  and  remove  the 
■■  isBoluble  matter  by  filtration 


*Somet*"'^  *^'^  porcelain  glaze  cracks  during  heating,  in  wHch  case  the  solution  should 
tie*filtcred  Usk. 

'If  the  very  dilute  50  c.c.  may  be  used. 

^TfaJi  moistening  of  the  residue  with  a  smaJI  amount  of  water  14  very  e&sential  and 
Ao^  oot  be  neglected. 

*  About  t8  cc  of  acid  are  required  for  8  grains  of  sodium  peroxide* 
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To  the  clear  solution  add  5  c.c.  of  very  dilute  alcohol  (about  tS-20  per  cent)  and 
continue  the  bailing  for  a  few  minutes.  The  alcohol  is  added  to  remove  the 
chlorine  which  was  formed  when  the  solution  was  acidified.  Add  10  c,c.  of  a 
lo'per  cent  solution  of  barium  chloride,  slowly,  drop  by  drop,^  to  the  Uquid. 
Allow  the  precipitated  solution  to  stand  in  the  cold  two  days  and  then  filter  and 
continue  the  manipulation  according  to  the  directions  given  under  Total  Sul- 
phates, page  566. 

Calculation. — ^Make  the  calculation  according  to  directions  given  under  Total 
Sulphate Sy  page  567.    Calculate  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  expressed  as  S0«  or  J 
present  in  the  twenty-four-hour  urine  specimen. 

Interpretation. — See  page  569. 


(b)  Volumetric  Procedixres 

6.  Volmnetric  Determination  of  Ethereal  and  Inorganic  Sulphites^ 
— Method  of  Rosenheim  and  DTummond.^^^Principle, — The  sulpha ti 
of  the  urine  are  precipitated  by  means  of  benzidine  solution,  the  pi 
cipitate  of  benzidine  suphate  being  filtered  off  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  compound  titrated  with  N/io  KOH  usuig  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator.  This  is  possible  because  the  benzidine  is  a  very  weak 
base  and  its  sulphate  readily  dissociates.  It  is  necessary  that  excess 
of  HCl  be  avoided  in  the  precipitation  process. 


Procedure, — (&)  Inorganic  Sulphates. —Preparation  of  the  benzidine  sohi' 
tion.  Rub  4  grams  of  benzidine  (Xahlbaum)  into  a  &ie  paste  with  about  10 
c.c.  of  water  and  transfer  to  a  2 -liter  flask  with  the  aid  of  about  500  c.c.  of  water. 
Add  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  HCl  (sp.  gr.  i.ig)  and  make  up  to  2  liters  with  distilled 
water.  One  hundred  and  fifty  c.c.  of  this  solution^  which  keeps  indefinitely, 
are  sufficient  to  precipitate  0,1  gram  HjSOi. 

Measure  25  c.c.  of  urine  into  a  250  ex.  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  acidify  witb 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1:4)  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid  to  Congo  red 
paper.  Usually  1-2  c.c.  of  dilute  acid  are  required.  One  hundred  c.c.  of  Ae 
benzidine  solution,  as  prepared  above,  are  then  run  in  and  ^e  prectpitite) 
which  forms  in  a  few  seconds,  allowed  to  settle  for  ten  minutes.  Filter  witi 
suction  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  10-20  c.c.  of  water  saturated  with  benzidine 
sulphate.*  Transfer  the  precipitate  and  filter  paper  to  the  original  precipitatiofl 
fiaak  with  about  50  c.c.  of  water  and  titrate  hot  with  N/io  KOH,  after  first 
adding  a  few  drops  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein. 

Calculation* — One  c.c.  of  N/io  KOH  corresponds  to  4.9  mg.  H^Oi  or4<omg. 
of  SOi»  Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  If /lo  KOH  required  by 
4.g  and  by  4  to  get  the  amount  of  H2SO4  in  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  analyzed. 

>  Sec  note  {3)  at  the  bottom  of  p.  566. 

*  Rosenheim  a.nd  Drummond:  Biockem.  /.,  8,  143^  1914. 

'  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  results  it  is  most  important  that  the  precipitate  should  bl 
finely  suspended  in  water  before  titration  and  this  again  entails  certain  precautions  during 
filtration  so  as  to  prevent  the  caking  together  of  the  precipitate.  The  authors  use  a  funad 
of  6  cm.  diameter  and  a  perforated  porcelain  plate  (5-7  mm.)  covered  either  with  paper  pujp 
or  with  a  well-fitting  filter  paper.  Do  not  allow  the  precipitate  to  be  sucked  dry  od  the  61* 
tcr.     The  final  filtrate  should  show  no  add  reaction  to  Congo  red. 
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(li)  Total  Sulphates  (Inorganic  and  Ethereal). — Measure  25  c.c*  of  urine 
into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask^  add  3-3.5  c^.  of  dilute  HCl  (i :  4)  and  30  c*c.  of  water 
and  boil  for  15-30  minutes*  The  ethereal  sulphates  are  hydrolized.^  Allow  the 
solution  to  cool  and  then  precipitate  the  sulphate  with  benzidine  as  in  the  deter- 
mination of  inorganic  sulphates.  The  titration  and  calculation  are  also  carried 
out  in  the  same  way. 

(c)  Ethereal  Sulphates* — ^Determine  the  total  sulphates  and  inorganic  sul- 
phates as  indicated  above*  Subtract  the  amount  of  inorganic  sulphate  from 
that  of  the  total  sulphate  and  obtain  the  amount  of  ethereal  sulphate  present. 

(d)  Total  Sulphur.  ^According  to  Rosenheim  and  Brummond'  the  benzidine 
method  may  be  employed  for  the  estimation  of  total  sulphur  in  the  solution  ob- 
tained on  the  oxidation  of  urine  by  the  Wolf-Osterberg^  modification  of  Bene- 
dict's method.  This  modification  involves  the  use  of  larger  quantities  of  urine 
than  the  Benedict  method  or  a  reduction  in  accuracy  and  hence  probably  has 
no  advantages  over  Benedict's  ori^^nal  procedure.  See  below  for  modification 
of  Raiziss  and  Dubin. 

(e)  Neutral  Sulphur. — ^Neutral  sulphur  is  most  readily  detennined  by  dif- 
ference. Subtract  from  the  total  sulphur  as  detennined  by  one  of  the  methods 
given  above  the  amount  of  total  sulphates.  The  difference  corresponds  to  the 
neutral  sulphur  of  the  urine  sample  examined. 

Interpretation, — The  neutral  sulphur  of  the  urine  is  made  up  of 
cystine  and  related  bodies,  thiocyanate,  oxyproteic  acids,  etc.  It 
makes  up  ordinarily  from  5-25  P^''  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  of  the  urine, 
or  on  the  average  0.2  to  0.4  gram  per  day  calculated  as  SOj.  The 
absolute  amount  is  fairly  constant  for  a  given  individual  through  wide 
variations  of  protein  intake,  indicating  that  its  origin  is  mainly  en* 
dogenous,  that  is,  that  it  arises  principally  from  the  decomposition  of 
tissue  protein.  On  this  account  the  percentage  of  the  total  sulphur 
excretion  existing  in  the  neutral  form  may  rise  to  25  per  cent  on  a  very 
low  protein  diet  and  decrease  to  5  per  cent  on  a  high  protein  diet,  the 
absolute  amount  remaining  nearly  constant.  In  fasting  percentages 
as  high  as  70  have  been  noted.  In  many  disorders  as  tuberculosis, 
cancer,  cystinuria,  etc.,  the  amount  may  be  relatively  and  in  some 
cases  absolutely  increased  but  no  fixed  relations  have  been  determined 
for  the  various  conditions. 

7,  Total  Sulphur. — ^Method  of  Raiziss  and  Dubin,* — Principle, — ^Thc  urine  is 
oiidized  by  Benedict's  method  (page  568)  the  sulphur  precipitaled  as  benzidine 
sulphate  and  the  benzidine  titrated  with  N/10  permanganate  solution.  Very 
small  amounts  of  sulphur  may  be  determined  in  this  way. 

Fracedure. — To  2  ex  of  urine  in  an  8  cm.  porcelain  dish,  add  0.5  c.c.  of  Bene- 
dict's reagent  (page  568)  and  evaporate  to  dr>Tiess on  the  water-bat b.    Heat  the  dish 

*  A  larger  amount  of  HCl  may  be  used  (20  c.c,  of  the  dilute  add)  if  desired.  In  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  solution  carefully  after  boiliog  and  again  add  dilute 
HCl  until  the  reaction  is  add  to  Congo  red. 

*  Rosenheim  and  Drummond:  Bioch,  Jour,^  8,  143,  1914. 

*  Wolf  and  Osterbergr  Biock.  Zeit.j  29^  439,  tgto. 
'  Raiziss  and  Dubin:  Jour,  BioL  Cktm,^  18,  jqj^  1914. 
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carefully  over  a  small  flame  till  the  contents  are  black,  and  then  heat  to  redness  for 
only  two  minutes.    Cool,  add  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1:4)  and  warm.    Neutralise 
the  clear  solution  with  NaOH  (10  per  cent)  and  again  acidify  with  z  drop  of  HQ 
(1:4).    Add  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  benzidine  hydrochloride^  with  stilling.    Let 
stand  1 5  minutes  and  then  filter  off  on  an  asbestos  filter.    Transfer  the  precipitate 
to  the  filter  by  means  of  the  filtrate  and  wash  with  5  c.c.  of  cold  water,  drop  by  drop. 
Put  the  filter  into  a  500  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  i  c.c.  of  NaOH  (10  per  cent)  and 
200  c.c.  of  water.    Boil  the  suspension  for  five  minutes  and  then  cool  to  room  tem- 
perature.   Add  20  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  titrate  the  warm  solution  at 
once  with  N/io  potassium  permanganate  solution  till  a  distinct  pink  coloration  is 
obtained,  which  should  last  12  seconds.    In  titrating  at  first  add  only  about  0.5  cc 
at  a  time  and  toward  the  end  only  2  drops  at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  color  disappears 
before  further  addition  of  permanganate  solution.    As  the  titration  progresses  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  yellow  color  gradually  disappears,  the  solution  turning  prac- 
tically colorless.    It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  titration  that  care  should  be  taken  in  add- 
ing only  2  drops  of  permanganate  at  a  time. 

CakukUion, — One  c.c.  of  N/io  potassium  permanganate  is  equivalent  to  0.099 
mg.  of  sulphur.  Multiply  the  niunber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used 
by  0.099  and  divide  by  2  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  of  sulphur  in  z  cc  of  urine. 
Calculate  the  day's  sulphur  output. 

Interpretation, — See  page  569. 

Phosphorus 

I.  Total  Phosphates. — Uranium  Acetate  Method. — Principle.— 
Standard  uranium  acetate  is  run  into  a  measured  quantity  of  urine 
imtil  all  of  the  phosphate  has  been  precipitated  as  insoluble  uranium 
phosphate.  An  excess  of  uranium  is  indicated  by  a  reddish  coloration 
with  potassium  ferrocyamde.  This  method  is  accurate  and  gives 
practically  the  total  phosphorus  of  urine  inasmuch  as  the  latter  exists 
generally  almost  entirely  as  phosphates. 

Procedure.— To  50  cc.  of  urine  in  a  small  beaker  or  Erlenmeyer  flask  tdd 
5  cc  of  a  special  sodium  acetate  solution'  and  heat  the  mixture  to  the  boiling- 
point  From  a  burette,  run  into  the  hot  mixture,  drop  by  drop,  a  standard  sohi- 
tion  of  uranium  acetate'  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  form  and  a  drop  of  tbe  iniz- 
ture  when  removed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  and  brouc^t  into  contact  with  a 

^  Six  and  seven-tenths  grams  of  benzidine  (Merck  reagent)  are  put  in  a  x-liter  flask,  sg 
cc.  of  hydrochloric  add  (sp.  gr.  1. 12)  added  and  the  solution  diluted  up  to  the  marL 

*  The  sodium  acetate  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  grams  of  sodium  acetate  la 
800  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  adding  100  cc.  of  30  per  cent  acetic  add  to  the  solutioiii  and 
making  the  volume  of  the  mixture  up  to  z  liter  with  water. 

*  Uranium  Acetate  Solution, — Dissolve  about  35.0  grams  of  uranium  acetate  in  x  Ster 
of  water  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  3-4  c.c.  of  gladal  acetic  add.  Let  stand  a  few  days 
and  filter.  Standardize  against  a  pnosphate  solution  containing  0.005^  gram  of  PgOi  per 
cubic  centimeter.  For  this  purpose  dissolve  14.721  grams  of  pure  ai]>dry  sodium  im- 
monium  phosphate  (NaNH4HP04+4HsO)  in  water  to  make  a  liter.  To  20  cc  of  tUs 
phosphate  solution  in  a  200  c.c.  beaker  add  30  c.c.  of  water  and  5  ex.  of  sodium  achate 
solution  (see  above)  and  titrate  with  the  uranium  solution  to  the  correct  end  reactioa  as 
indicated  in  the  method  above.  If  exactly  so  c.c.  of  uranium  solution  are  required  x  ex. 
of  the  solution  is  equivalent  to  0.005  gram  PtOf .  If  stronger  than  this  dilute  acccNrdiagly 
and  check  again  by  titration. 


dro]>  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  on  a  porcelain  test-tablet  produces 
instantaneously  a  brownish-red  coloration.^  Take  the  burette  reading  and 
calculate  the  P^Oi  content  of  the  urine  under  examination. 

Calculation. — Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  uranium  acetate 
solution  used  by  0.005  to  determine  the  number  of  grams  of  P-0*  in  the  50  c.c. 
of  urine  used*  To  express  the  result  in  percentage  of  P2O4  multiply  the  value 
just  obtained  by  2,  e.g.,  if  50  c.c,  of  urine  contained  0.074  gram  of  P3O5  it  would 
ht  equivalent  to  0.148  per  cent.  ^M 

Calculate,  in  terms  of  P2O5,  the  total  phosphate  content  of  the  24- 
hour  urine  specimen. 

Inter pretaHon, — ^The  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  extremely 
variable  but  on  the  average  the  total  output  for  the  24  hours  is  about 
2.5  grams  expressed  as  P2O5*  Ordinarily  the  total  output  is  mainly  in 
the  form  of  phosphates  and  is  distributed  between  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  ratio  of  2:1  but  this  is  likewise  inconstant.  The 
greater  part  of  the  phosphate  excretion  arises  from  the  ingested  food, 
either  from  the  preformed  phosphates  or  more  especially  from  the 
organic  combinations  as  phospho-  and  nudeoproteins.  The  ex- 
cretion is  consequently  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  phosphorus 
content  of  the  diet.  Some  of  the  phosphoric  acid  results  from  the 
breakdown  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  this  endogenous  phosphoric 
add  excretion  is  increased  in  conditions  of  increased  metabolism  as  in 
fevers.  The  findings  in  pathological  conditions  have  been  somewhat 
contradictory  due  to  lack  of  control  of  diet.  The  so-called  "phos- 
phaturias"  nearly  always  represent  decreased  addity  and  not  in- 
creased phosphate  content  of  the  urine.  Such  conditions  are»  however, 
significant  as  indicating  a  possible  tendency  to  the  formation  of  phos- 
phatic  calculi. 

2.  Earthy  Phosphates* — Principle.— Tht  earthy  phosphates  are 
predpitated  by  making  the  urine  alkaline.  The  precipitate  is  filtered 
off,  dissolved  in  add  and  titrated  with  uranium  acetate.  h 

Procedure. — To  100  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  beaker  add  an  excess  of  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  12-24  hours.  Under  these  conditions 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the  alkaline  earths,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, is  precipitated  as  phosphates  of  these  metals.  Collect  the  precipitate 
OQ  a  filter  paper  and  wash  it  with  very  dilute  ammonium  hydroxide.  Pierce 
the  paper,  and  remove  the  precipitate  by  means  of  hot  water*  Bring  the  phos- 
phates into  solution  by  adding  a  small  amount  of  dilute  acetic  acid  to  the  warm 
Bolutiofu  Make  the  volume  up  to  50  ex.  with  water,  add  $  ex.  of  sodiiun  acetate 
lohitioD^  and  determine  the  PsOs  content  of  the  mixture  according  to  the  direc- 
tifios  given  under  the  previous  method. 

Calculation. — Multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  uranium  acetate 
soliition  used  by  0.005  to  determine  the  number  of  grams  of  P^Oi  in  the  100  c.c. 

*  A  10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  satisfactory. 
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of  mine  used*  Since  xoo  ex.  of  urine  was  taken  this  ^alue  also  expresses  the 
percentage  of  PjOt  present. 

Calculate  the  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  in  terms  of  P?Oj,  present  in  the 
a4-hour  urine  specimen. 

The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  present  in  combination  with  the  alkali 
metals  may  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  content  of  earthy  phosphates 
from  the  total  phosphates. 

I nterpr elation. —  Ordinarily  the  earthy  phosphates  make  up  from 
30-40  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphate  excretion.  The  amount  varies 
with  the  excretion  of  calcium  and  magnesium  ^which  see). 

3,  Total  Phosphorus, — {a)  Volumetric  Procedures—Principle, — The 
organic  matter  is  destroyed  by  digestion  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  or  some  other  oxidizing  agent.  The  phosphorus  is  then 
precipitated  as  the  phosphomolybdate  and  determined  gravimetrically 
or  voIumetricaUy. 

Preparation  of  the  Solution. — Pipette  10  c.c.  of  urine  (or  an  amount  of  sub- 
stance containing  about  20  mg.  of  P3O&)  into  a  Kjeldahl  Hask.  Add  10  c.c.  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated  H^O*  and  concentrated  HNO3.  Digest 
over  a  low  flame  until  red  fumes  cease  to  come  off.  If  the  mixture  darkens  due 
to  the  charring  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  add  nitric  acid  from  a  separatory 
funnel  a  few  drops  at  a  time  and  continue  the  digestion.  When  the  mixture 
remains  clear  on  evaporation  to  the  point  where  white  sulphuric  fumes  come  off 
the  digestion  is  completed  by  heating  for  10-15  minutes  longer.  Cool  and  transfer 
the  solution  to  a  400  c.c.  Erlenmeyer  flask  with  the  aid  of  enough  water  to 
make  a  total  volume  of  about  75  c.c.^ 

Instead  of  oxidizing  the  material  as  described  above  it  may  be 
ignited  with  magnesia  to  destroy  organic  matter.  About  2  grams  of 
the  solid  substance  or  25  ex.  of  urine  (previously  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness)  are  mixed  with  a  little  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  mag- 
nesium oxide  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  about  30  cc.  capacity.  Five  c.c. 
of  magnesium  nitrate  solution  (see  Reagents  and  Solutions,  page  626) 
are  added  and  the  mixture  heated  very  gently  at  first,  then  gradually 
to  bright  redness.  The  mixture  is  cooled  and  transferred  with  water 
to  a  250  ex,  flask.  An  excess  (20-30  c.c.)  of  HCl  are  added  and  the 
mixture  boiled  a  few  minutes.  Remove  from  the  flame  and  add  at 
once  enough  barium  chloride  solution  to  precipitate  any  sulphate 
present.     Cool^  make  to  mark,  filter  and  take  an  aliquot  for  analysis. 

Precipitation  of  the  Phosphomolybdate.— ^Neutralize  the  solution  with 
ammonia,  make  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  add  15  grams  of  ammonium 
nitrate  in  substance  (or  25  cc,  of  a  60  per  cent  solution).  Heat  on  a  water-bath 
to  60-^5 °C.  (not  higher)  and  add  30-40  ex.  of  molybdale  solution,'  stir  and  let 

^  In  the  case  of  urine  it  is  possible  to  neutralise  this  acid  solution  with  ammonia,  make 
it  acid  with  acetic  add  and  titrate  with  uramum  acetate  as  in  the  preceding  method, 

*  Made  by  adding  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  HNOi  to  100  ex.  of  the  ordinary  molybdate 
solution  (see  Reagents  and  Solutions,  page  6x7). 


stand  for  about  15  mimites  at  60-65".  Filter  at  once  through  a  smaE  paper,'' 
washing  the  precipitate  twice  by  decantation  with  i  per  cent  potassium  nitrate 
solution  using  about  25  c.c.  each  time,  storing  up  the  precipitate  well  in  each 
case,  and  allowing  to  settle.  Transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter  and  wash  with 
r  per  cent  potassium  nitrate  solution  until  two  fillings  of  the  filter  1  collected 
aeparmtely)  do  not  greatly  diminish  the  color  produced  with  phenolphthalein 
by  1  drop  of  the  standard  alkali* 

Titration  of  the  Phosphomolybdate. — Transfer  the  precipitate  and  filter 
back  to  the  original  beaker  and  dissolve  in  a  small  excess  of  N/5  NaOH  (about 
3'3  ex.  more  than  required  to  completely  dissolve  the  yellow  precipitate).  Add 
about  100  c.c.  of  boiled  and  cooled  water  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator  (a  red  color  should  be  observed  indicating  excess  of  NaOH) 
and  titrate  the  excess  of  NaOH  with  N/to  acid. 

Calculation*— Divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/io  acid  required 
by  3  and  subtract  from  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/5  NaOH  used. 
This  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  N/5  NaOH  required.  Multiply 
by  0.618  (the  equivalent  of  i  ex.  of  N/5  NaOH  in  P^Oa)  and  obtain  tile  numbef 
of  milligrams  of  P;0&  in  10  ex.  of  the  urine  analyzed.  Calculate  the  daily  output 
oi  P;0»  in  this  case  from  the  24 -hour  volume. 

Interpretation. — Nearly  all  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  urine  exists  as 
and  earthy  phosphates.  Consequently  the  total  phosphorus 
ies  in  the  same  way  as  the  total  phosphates  (which  see).  A  small 
Ortion  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  urine  may  exist  in  organic  com- 
ition  though  never  in  a  reduced  form.  This  organically  bound 
phosphate  may  amount  to  from  1-4  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus 
exaetion.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  compounds  in  which  it 
occurs.     Possibly  some  glycerophosphoric  add  may  occur  either  free 

tas  lecithin. 
Gravimetric  Modification.— The  phosphorus  may  be  determined  somewhat 
re  accurately  by  substituting  a  gravimetric  procedure  for  the  above  titration, 
la  this  case  the  washed  phosphomolybdate  precipitate  is  dissolved  on  the  filter 
p^er  with  ammonium  hydroxide  and  hot  water  to  make  a  voltmie  of  not  more  than 
cc.     Nearly  neutralize  with  HCI,  cool,  and  add  about  10  ex.  of  magnesia 
e  (see  Appendix)  from  a  burette.    Add  slowly  (about  1  drop  per  second) 
ig  vigorously.    After  15  minutes  add   11  c.c.  of  ammonium  hydroxide 
loltttion  (sp.  gr.  o.go).    Let  stand  for  some  time  (two  houxs  is  usually  enough) 
tlicn  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  2,5  per  cent  ammonia  untO  practically 
L&ec  from  chlorides.    Ignite  to  whiteness  or  to  a  grayish*white  ash  and  weigh. 
Blttltiply  the  weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  thus  obtained  by  0.637  ^^  g^t 
FHie  weight  of  PsOb. 

Calculation.— Calculate  as  explained  above. 

^  It  U  better  to  use  a  special  ^ter  tube  of  about  i  ^  Inches  diameter  (stmilar  to  a  Gooch 
fitenag  lube)  in  which  is  placed  a  perforated  porcelain  plate  t}%  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
•illi  &  layer  of  asbestos  J^  inch  thick.  Filtration  is  carried  out  with  suction  and  is  very 
**pid.  Ordinary  Gooch  crucibles  lined  with  asbestos  may  also  be  used  but  are  not  so  sails* 
^ry.  The  asbestos  used  should  be  specially  prepared  (see  Appendix).  For  a  good  dis- 
putation of  the  details  of  procedure  and  sources  of  error  of  this  volumetric  method  see 
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Chlorides 

I.  Volhard-Amold  Method. — Principle. — The  urine  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorides  precipitated  with  a  measured  excess 
of  standard  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  silver  chloride  formed  is 
filtered  oflf  and  in  the  filtrate  the  excess  silver  nitrate  is  titrated 
back  with  standard  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution.  Ferric  am- 
monium sulphate  is  used  as  an  indicator.  A  red  color  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ferric  thiocyanate  indicates  that  an  excess  of  thiocyanate  is 
present  and  that  the  end  point  has  been  reached. 

Procedure.— Place  lo  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  zoo  c.c  vohimetric  flagk»  add  JO-30 
drops  of  nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  z.3)  and  2  c.c,  of  a  cdd  saturated  solution  of  feme 
ahmL  If  tfecessary,  at  this  point  a  few  drops  of  8  per  cent  solution  of  potuwim 
permanganate  may  be  added  to  dissipate  tiie  red  color.  Now  slowly  nmint 
known  vohmie  of  tlie  standard  silver  nitrate^  solution  (30  cc  is  ordinarily  used) 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  and  insure  the  presence  of  an  excess  <tf  8il?er 
nitrate.  The  mixture  should  be  continually  shaken  during  the  addition  of  the 
standard  solution.  Allow  tiie  flask  to  stand  zo  minutes,  then  M  it  to  the  100 
cc  graduation  with  distilled  water  and  tiiorou^^y  mix  the  contents.  How 
filter  the  mixture  through  a  dry  filter  paper,  collect  50  cc  of  the  filtrate  and 
titrate  it  with  standardized  ammonium  tiiiocyanate  solution*!  The  first  per- 
manent tinge  of  red-brown  indicates  tiie  end  point  Take  the  burette  readinc 
and  compute  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  zo  cc  of  urine  used. 

Calculation.— The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  tiiioqranate 
solution  used  indicates  the  excess  of  standard  silver  nitrate  sointion  in  fiie 
50  fi.c.  of  filtrate  titrated.  Multiply  this  reading  by  3,  inasmuch  as  onlj  one- 
half  of  the  filtrate  was  employed,  and  subtract  this  product  from  the  nmnber  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate  (30  ex.)  originally  used,  in  order  to  obtnfai  fiie 
actual  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate  utilized  in  the  predpitntioa 
of  the  chlorides  in  the  10  cc.  of  urine  employed. 

To  obtain  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  zo  cc  of  urine 
used,  multiply  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  stanoard  silver  nitrate 
solution,  actually  utilized  in  the  precipitation,  by  o.oio.  If  it  is  desired  to  e^ireai 
the  result  in  percentage  of  sodium  chloride  move  th^  decimal  point  one  place 
to  the  right 

In  a  similar  manner  the  weight,  or  percentage  of  chlorine  may  be  computed 
using  the  factor  0.006  instead  of  o.oio. 

^  Standard  silver  nitrate  solution  may  be  i>repared  by  dissolving  29.042  grams  of  sflver 
nitrate  in  i  liter  of  distilled  water.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  tl^  solution  is  equivalent  to 
O.OIO  gram  of  sodium  chloride  or  to  0.006  gram  of  chlorine. 

*  Tl^s  solution  is  made  of  such  a  strength  that  i  c.c.  of  it  is  equal  to  z  cc  of  the  stand- 
ard silver  nitrate  solution  used.  To  prepare  the  solution  dissolve  13  srams  of  ammonium 
thiocyanate,  NH4SCN,  in  a  little  less  than  a  liter  of  water.  In  a  small  flask  place  so  cc. 
of  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution,  5  cc.  of  the  ferric  alum  solution  and  4  cc  of  nitric 
add  (sp.  gr.  1.2),  add  water  to  make  the  total  volume  zoo  cc.  and  thoroughly  mix  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask.  Now  run  in  the  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution  from  a  burette  until  a 
permanent  red-brown  tinge  is  produced.  This  is  the  end-reaction  and  indicates  that  the 
last  trace  of  silver  nitrate  has  been  precipitated.  Take  the  burette  reading  and  calcnlata 
the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  use  in  diluting  the  ammonium  thiocyanate  in  order  that 
10  cc.  of  this  solution  may  be  exactly  equal  to  10  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  Make 
this  dilution  and  titrate  again  to  be  certain  that  the  solution  is  of  the  proper  strength. 


SequaSS^  c^  sodium  chloride  and  cHw^e'in  me  24- 


lour  unne 


specimeiL 


Interpretation, —From  10^15  grains  of  chlorine,  expressed  as  sodium 
chloride,  are  excreted  per  day,  on  the  average,  by  normal  adults.  The 
amount  is,  however,  closely  dependent  upon  the  chloride  content  of 
the  food  ingested.  In  fasting,  the  chloride  excretion  falls  rapidly  to 
a  very  minimal  quantity.  On  high  water  ingestion  it  is  increased. 
In  pneumonia  and  certain  other  acute  infectious  diseases  the  excretion 
of  chlorides  may  be  markedly  diminished  particularly  during  the 
^periods  in  which  exudates  are  forming.  In  convalescence  and  with 
resolution  of  the  exudates  the  chlorine  excretion  rises  again.  A  de* 
crease  has  also  been  noted  in  nephritis  associated  with  edema, 

2,  Volhflrd-Harvey  Method J^-Pr/wd/^/f.^This  procedure  differs 
from  the  Volhard-Arnold  method  in  that  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
is  titrated  directly  without  filtering  and  hence  in  the  presence  of  the 
silver  chloride.  The  procedure  is  thus  more  rapid  but  the  exact  end 
point  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 

Procedure. — ^Introduce  5  c.c.  of  urine  into  a  small  porcelain  evaporating 
rdish  or  casserole  and  dilute  with  about  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Precipitate 
the  chlorides  by  the  addition  of  10  c.c.  of  standard  silver  nitrate  solution'  and 
add  2  c.c.  of  acidified  indicator.^  Now  run  in  a  standard  ammonium  thiocyanate 
solution*  from  a  burette  until  a  faint  red -brown  tint  is  visible  throughout  the 
mixture.  This  point  may  be  determined  readily  by  permitting  the  precipitate 
to  settle  somewhat.     Calculate  the  sodium  chloride  value  as  indicated  below. 

(If  a  red  tint  is  produced  when  the  first  drop  of  thiocyanate  is  added  an  addi* 
tiotml  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  must  be  introduced.  The 
titration  should  then  proceed  as  above  described  and  proper  allowance  made  in 
the  calculation  for  the  extra  volume  of  silver  nitrate  employed.) 

Calculation. — Since  2  c.c,  of  the  ammonium  thiocyanate  solution  is  equivalent 
to  I  ex.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solutioui  divide  the  burette  reading  by  2  and  sub- 
tract the  quotient  from  10  ex.,  the  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution  taken. 
This  value  is  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate  solution  actually 

*  Harvey;  Archives  of  InUrnal  Medicine^  6,  12,  1910. 

*  Sec  p-  576. 

'  This  is  prepared  ds  follows:  To  30  c.c-  of  distilled  water  add  70  c.c._  of  33  per  cent 
nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  i.a)  and  dissolve  100  grams  of  crj'stalline  ferric  ammonium  sulphate  in 
tJiig  dOutc  acid  solution*  Filter  and  use  the  liltrate  which  is  a  saturated  solution  of  the  iron 
talL  This  single  reagent  takes  the  place  of  the  nitric  acid  and  ferric  alum  as  used  in  Vol- 
hard- Arnold  method,  and  insures  the  use  of  the  proper  quantity  of  acid. 

*  This  is  a  solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  of  such  a  strength  that  2  c.c.  is  equivalent 
to  I  c.c  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  First  make  a  concentrated  solution  by  dissolving  13 
grams  in  i  liter  of  water.  To  determine  the  requisite  dilution  to  make  such  a  solution  that 
3  c^c  shall  be  equivalent  to  i  ex.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  proceed  as  follows:  Introduce 
to  cc  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  into  a  small  porcelain  evaporating  dish  or  casserole,  add 
53-50  c-c  of  distilled  water,  2  cc,  of  the  acid  indicator  and  titrate  as  described  above  with 
the  aauQonium  thiocyanate  solution.  The  total  volume  of  the  concentrated  thioc>'anate 
solatioQ  excluding  that  used  In  this  titration  is  div^ided  by  10,  and  the  result  multiplied  by 
the  difference  between  this  burette  reading  and  20  r.c.  This  will  give  the  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water  which  must  he  added  to  the  concentrated  thiocyanate  solution  to  render  2  c.c* 
tqaivmlecit  to  i  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution, 

37 
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used  in  the  precipitation  of  the  chlorides.  As  z  c.c.  of  the  sihrer  nitrate  solntioo 
is  equivalent  to  o.oz  gram  of  sodium  chloride,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeten 
of  silver  nitrate  solution  used  multiplied  by  0.01  gram  will  ghre  the  wei^  of 
sodium  chloride  in  the  5  ex.  portion  of  urine  used.  The  weight  of  chlorine  may 
be  computed  by  using  the  factor  0.006  instead  of  o.oz. 

Calculate  the  weight  of  sodium  chloride  and  chlorine  in  the  34-hoiir  urine 
specimen. 

A  "short  cut"  method  of  calculating  the  24-hour  output  of  sodhm  chboide 
consists  in  subtracting  the  burette  reading  from  30  cc,  multiplying  this  vahe 
by  tiie  total  urine  volume  and  pointing  off  three  places. 

Interpretation. — See  above. 

3.  Dehn-Clark  Method.  > — Principle, — ^In  this  method  tuiy  organic  matter 
which  may  interfere  with  the  titrimetric  determination  of  the  chlorides  b  destrojred 
by  ozidatioo  with  sodium  peroxide.  The  chlorides  are  then  determined  by  the  Yd- 
hard- Arnold  titration  procedure. 

Procedure. — To  10  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  75-xoo  c.c.  casserole,  add  i. 0-1.2  grams  of 
sodium  peroxide  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness  on  a  boiling  water-bath.  In 
case  the  residue  is  not  pure  white,  thus  indicating  that  insufficient  sodium  peroxide 
has  been  added,  the  residue  should  be  moistened  with  distilled  water,  additional 
sodiiun  peroxide  added,  and  the  mixtiure  again  evaporated  to  dryness.  When  the 
oxidation  is  complete,  treat  the  mass  with  10-20  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  stir 
imtil  it  has  practically  all  been  brought  into  solution.  Then  introduce  a  bit  of  lit- 
mus paper  and  add  dilute  nitric  acid  (1:1)  imtil  the  litmus  paper  turns  red  and  a// 
eferoescence  ceases.  Now  place  the  casserole  on  a  hot  plate  or  on  a  gauze  and  heat 
the  contents  almost  to  the  boiling-point.*  To  the  hot  solution  add  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  (see  page  576)  in  slight  excess.*  Filter  off  the  silver  chloride 
while  the  solution  is  still  hot  and  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  distilled 
water.  To  the  filtrate,  add  i  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferric  ammonium  sul- 
phate and  then  titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  (see  page 
576)  until  the  clear,  slightly  yellow  fluid  (or  the  opalescent,  milky  fluid,  in  case  there 
is  much  excess  of  silver  nitrate)  changes  to  a  slight  reddish-brown  color.  The  color 
of  the  end  point  varies  with  the  individual.  The  exact  end  point  reached  is  not  so 
important  as  is  the  securing  of  the  same  end  point  in  a  series  of  determinations  as 
that  obtained  in  the  standardization  of  the  standard  solutions  used. 

Calculation. — The  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  should  be  made  up  so  that 
I  c.c.  equals  o.oio  gram  of  sodium  chloride  and  i  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  thioc3ranate 
should  be  equivalent  to  i  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  calculation  is  then 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Volhard- Arnold  method  (page  577)  except  that  the 
burette  reading  is  not  multiplied  by  2. 

Interpretation. — See  page  577. 

4.  Mohr's  Method,— Principle. — ^The  organic  matter  of  the  urine  is  destroyed 
by  ignition  with  potassium  nitrate.  To  the  solution  of  the  ash  potassium  chromate 
is  added  and  then  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  nm  in  from  a  burette.    The  fint 

1  Private  communication  to  the  author  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Clark. 

*  If  there  is  a  slight  precipitate,  due  to  silicic  acid  from  the  casserole,  this  is  filtered  off 
and  the  filtrate  collected  in  a  200  c.c.  beaker. 

*  This  point  is  most  easily  recognized  by  keeping  the  solution  hot  and  in  constant  ajptir 
tion  while  adding  the  silver  nitrate  so  that  the  silver  chloride  formed  coagulates  and  r-"**' 
leaving  a  clear,  supernatant  fluid. 
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>  af  silver  nitrate  over  that  oecessary  to  precipitate  the  chlorides  reacts  with  the 
ehrommte  to  form  red  silver  chromate  (AgjCrOi).  This  indicates  the  end  point. 
The  method  is  accurate  when  applied  to  the  ash  of  yiine  in  this  manner* 

Pracedure, — To  lo  c,c.  of  urine  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  or  dish 
add  about  2  grams  of  chlorine-free  potassium  nitrate  and  evaporate  to  dryness  at 
ioo*C.  (The  evaporation  may  be  conducted  over  a  low  flame  provided  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  loss  by  spurting.)  By  means  of  crucible  tongs  hold  the  crucible  or  dish 
over  a  free  flame  until  all  carbonaceous  matter  has  disappeared  and  the  fused  mass  is 
slightly  yellow  in  color.  Cool  the  residue  somewhat  and  bring  it  into  solution  in  a 
small  amount  (15-25  c.c.)  of  distilled  water  acidified  with  about  10  drops  of  nitric 
add.  Transfer  the  solution  to  a  small  beaker,  being  sure  to  rinse  out  the  crucible  or 
dish  very  carefully*  Test  the  reaction  of  the  fluid,  and  if  not  already  acid  in  reac- 
tion to  litmus,  render  it  slightly  acid  with  nitric  add.  Now  neutralize  the  solution 
by  the  addition  of  caldum  carbonate^  in  substance,  add  2-5  drops  of  neutral  potas- 
sium chromate  solution  to  the  mixturei  and  titrate  with  a  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution. 

This  standard  solution  should  be  run  in  from  a  burette,  stirriiig  the  liquid  in 
the  beaker  after  each  addition.  The  end-reaction  is  reached  when  the  yellow  color 
of  the  solution  changes  to  a  slight  orange-red.  At  this  point  take  the  burette  read- 
log  and  compute  the  percentage  of  chlorine  and  sodium  chloride  in  the  urine 
exuDined. 

CaUulaHon. — The  calculation  is  made  exactly  as  in  the  Volhard-Arnold  method, 
ptge  577,  except  that  the  reading  is  not  multiplied  by  two. 

Calculate  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  and  chlorine  in  the  twenty-four- 
IkRir  urine  specimen. 

InUfpretalum, — See  page  577. 


* 


Calcium  and  Magnesium 


McCrudden's  Methods.^ — Frinciple^ — Urine  contains  magnesium , 
phosphates  and  a  smaU  amount  of  iron^  each  of  which  will  interfere 
with  the  accurate  determination  of  its  calcium  content  if  proper  con- 
ditions of  acidity  are  not  maintained  during  the  precipitation*  In  the 
Mowing  method  the  proper  acidity  is  attained  through  the  use  of 
sodium  acetate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  with  slow  addition  of 
the  ammonium  oxalate  reduces  the  danger  of  occlusion  of  magnesium 
jjxalate,  calcium  phosphate,  or  ferric  phosphate  in  the  calcium  oxalate 
Hecipitate. 

The  calcium  oxalate  precipitate  is  either  ignited  and  weighed  as 

aO  or  determined  volumetrically  by  titration  with  potassium  per- 

iganate.     Magnesium  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium 

termination  after  destruction  of  the  organic  matter.     It  is  determined 

1  the  usual  way  by  ignition  of  the  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate 

precipitate  and  weighing  as  the  pyrophosphate. 

*Tlie  cessation  of  effervescence  and  the  presence  of  some  undecomposcd  caldum 
riMmate  %i  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  are  the  indications  of  Deutralization. 
'McCniddcn:  J&ur.  BioL  Chem,^  7,  83,  1910;  10,  187,  1911. 
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Lyman  has  suggested  a  nephelometric  method  for  the  determination 
of  calcium  in  urine  and  feces. ^ 

Procedure  for  Calcium. — ^If  the  urine  is  alkaline  make  it  neutral  or  sfig^ 
add  and  filter.  Take  300  c.c.  of  the  filtered  urine  for  analysis.  If  it  is  on^ 
faintly  add  to  Htmus  paper  add  10  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  (e^ 
gr.  1.20).  If  the  urine  is  strongly  add  it  may  he  made  just  alkaline  witii  ^mmpm^ 
and  then  just  acid  with  hydrochloric  add  after  which  ^e  zo  drops  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add  are  added.  Then  add  10  c.c.  of  3.5  per  cent  oxalic  add.  Rim 
in  slowly  with  stirring  8  cc.  of  30  per  cent  sodium  acetate.  Allow  to  stand  orer 
night  at  room  temperature  or  shake  vigorously  for  ten  minutes.  Filter  off  the 
precipitate  of  caldum  oxalate  on  a  small  paper  and  wash  free  from  chloddei 
with  0.5  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  The  predptate  may  then  be 
dried,  ignited  to  constant  weight  and  weighed  as  caldum  oxide  or  it  may  be 
manipulated  volumetrically  as  described  below. 

Volumetric  Procedure. — ^If  free  from  uric  acid  the  caldum  oxalate  preditoti 
may  be  washed  three  times  with  distilled  water,  filling  the  filter  about  two- 
thirds  full  and  allowing  it  to  drain  completely  before  adding  more.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  paper  and  the  caldum  oxalate  washed  into  the  flask.  The  vdnme 
of  the  fluid  is  brought  up  to  about  50  cc.  and  10  cc.  of  concentrated  su^hmic 
add  added.  Titrate  with  standard  potassium  permanganate  solution  to  a  pink 
color  which  endures  for  at  least  a  minute. 

Calculation. — One  c.c  of  N/io  permanganate  solution  is  equivalent  to  3i 
mg.  of  CaO.    Calculate  the  daily  output  of  caldum  expressed  as  CaO. 

Interpretation, — The  average  urinary  excretion  of  calcium  by'nonnal 
adults  lies  between  o.i  to  0.4  gram  (expressed  as  CaO)  per  day.  It  is 
dependent  very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  diet.  From 
10  to  40  per  cent  of  the  ingested  calcium  ordinarily  is  excreted  by  this 
channel,  the  greater  part  being  eliminated  by  the  feces.  The  pro- 
portion is  dependent  particularly  on  the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  food. 
If  the  calcium  ingestion  is  very  high  the  per  cent  of  the  total  excretion 
taking  place  by  way  of  the  kidneys  will  be  low,  and  vice  versa.  As  ex- 
cretion takes  place  by  way  of  the  intestine  as  well  as  by  the  kidneys  no 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  urinary  analyses  alone.  The  excretion 
of  calcium  may  be  greatly  increased  in  certain  bone  disorders  as  osteo- 
malacia. In  others  as  in  rickets  the  urinary  excretion  may  be  very 
low. 

Procedure  of  Magnesium. — ^Transfer  the  filtrate  from  the  determ]Datio& 
of  caldum  as  above  to  a  porcelain  dish,  add  about  20  cc  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Heat  the  residue  over  a  free  flame  until  tiia 
ammonium  salts  are  destroyed  and  the  residue  fuses.  After  cooling  take  tiia 
residue  up  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  add  and  filter  if  necessary* 
Dilute  to  about  80  c.c,  nearly  neutralize  with  ammonia  and  cooL  Add  a  sIS^ 
excess  of  sodium  acid  phosphate  and  then  ammonia  drop  by  drop  with  constiflt 
stirring  until  the  solution  is  alkaline  and  then  add  enou^  more  sku^  wilb 

*  Lyman:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  21,  551,  1915. 
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constant  stirring  to  make  the  solution  contain  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  dilute 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  o.g6).  Allow  to  stand  over  night  Filter  and  wash  free  from 
chlorides  with  alcoholic  ammonia  solution  ( i  part  alcohol,  i  part  dilute  ammonia, 
5  parts  water).  The  precipitate  with  filter  paper  is  incinerated  slowly  and  care- 
fully with  good  supply  of  air  to  prevent  reduction^  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ignited 
and  weighed  as  the  pyrophosphate. 

Calculation. — To  obtain  the  weight  of  MgO  multiply  the  weight  of  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  by  0.3624. 

Inierpreiatimt, — ^The  daily  excretion  of  magnesium  by  way  of  the 
urine  usually  amounts  to  between  0.1  and  0,3  gram  (expressed  as  MgO). 
The  amount  depends  mainly  upon  the  diet.  Usually  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  excreted  magnesium  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  the  re- 
mainder passing  out  in  the  feces.  The  proportion  varies,  however,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  draw"  any  conclusions  from  the  urinary  output  alone. 
There  may  be  a  retention  of  magnesium  in  certain  bone  disorders  ac- 
companying a  loss  of  calcium;  in  osteomalacia  for  example.  Thus  the 
excretions  of  calcium  and  magnesium  do  not  necessarily  run  parallel. 

Determination  of  Calcitmi  in  Ash  of  Foods  or  Feces, — Ignite  the  material  in  a 
^crucible  10  a  white  ash  and  dissolve  the  ash  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bring  the  volume  of  the  ash  solution  to  75-x  50  c.c.  Make  just  alkaline  with  strong 
ammonia  added  drop  by  drop  (using  litmus  paper  or  alizarin  as  an  indicator) .  Add 
concentrated  HCI  drop  by  drop  until  just  acid  to  litmus*  Then  add  10  drops  of 
concentrated  HCI  (sp.  gr.  1.20),  and  10  c.c.  of  2.5  per  cent  oxalic  acid.  Either 
of  two  procedures  may  then  be  followed,  {a)  The  solution  is  boiled  until  the  pre- 
cipitated calcium  oxalate  is  coarsely  cr>'stalline,  and  then  an  excess  of  3  per  cent 
ammonium  oxalate  is  slowly  added  to  the  boiling  solution  and  the  boiling  continued 
I  until  the  precipitate  is  coarsely  crystalline.  (If  but  little  calcium  is  present  nothing 
will  precipitate  at  this  point  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  oxalate.)  Or  {h)  the 
flask  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  is  shaken  vigorously  for  ten  minutes.  An  excess 
of  5  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate  is  then  added.  Cool  to  room  temperature*  Add 
%  ex.  of  20  per  cent  sodium  acetate  solution,  (In  case  of  ash  of  feces  add  15  cc) 
The  solution  may  either  be  (a)  allowed  to  stand  over  night  or  (6)  stoppered  and 
vigorously  shaken  for  ten  minutes.  The  caldum  oxalate  is  filtered  off  on  a  small 
ash^free  paper  and  washed  free  from  chlorides  with  0.5  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate 
solution.  Either  of  two  procedures  may  next  be  follow^ed,  (a)  The  precipitate 
and  filter  arc  dried,  burned  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  to  constant  weight  as 

PCaO,     (6)  The  precipitate  is  washed  three  times  with  cold  distiUed  water,  as  given 
under  the  method  for  urine  and  the  oxalate  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate. 
Magnesium  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  calcium  just  as  given  above. 


h 


Sodium  and  Potassium 


Determination  of  Combined  Sodium  and  Potassium.^ — From  50  to  100  c,c,  of 

urine,  depending  upon  the  specific  gravity,  are  oxidized  in  a  Kjeldahl  flask  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  as  in  the  Neumann  procedure  for  total  phosphorus  (see 
page  574),    To  remove  the  sulphitric  acid  as  completely  as  possible  transfer  with 
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the  aid  of  a  little  water  to  a  platinum  dish  and  evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  free 
flame.  (The  alkalies  are  in  the  form  of  sulphate  and  do  not  volatilize.)  Dissolve 
the  residue  in  hot  water  with  the  aid  of  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  Heat  to 
boiling  and  add  barium  chloride  solution  imtil  no  more  precipitate  forms.  While 
still  hot  add  an  excess  of  anunonia  and  anunonium  carbonate.  The  barium  cUo- 
ride  precipitates  the  sulphates  and  part  of  the  phosphates:  the  ammonia  in  the 
presence  of  excess  barium  precipitates  the  rest  of  the  phosphates,  and  the  carbonate 
precipitates  the  calcium  and  most  of  the  magnesium,  as  well  as  the  excess  barium. 
Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  well  with  hot  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia. Evaporate  filtrate  and  washings  to  dryness  and  heat  the  residue  to  duU 
redness  for  a  moment.  Redissolve  in  water  and  treat  again  with  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate  to  remove  any  remaining  alkaline  earth  metals.  Filter  and 
wash  as  before.  Transfer  filtrate  and  washings  to  a  weighed  platiniun  dish,  add  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Heat  the  residue  gently 
to  remove  ammonium  salts  and  then  to  dull  redness  for  a  moment.  Desiccate 
and  weigh.  Reheat  to  constant  weight  which  represents  the  combined  cfaloridei 
of  sodium  and  potassium.  The  reagents  used  in  the  determination  must  be  tested 
and  foimd  free  from  alkali  metals  or  a  correction  made  for  the  alkali  metals  present 
in  the  reagents  used.  The  sodiimi  is  determined  by  difference  after  potassium  has 
been  estimated  by  the  method  given  below. 

Potassium. — Dissolve  the  alkali  chlorides  from  the  preceding  determination  in  a 
little  water  and  add  a  slight  excess  of  lo  per  cent  platinic  chloride  over  that  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  all  of  the  alkali  present  calculated  as  sodium  chloride  (about  17 
c.c.  being  required  for  each  gram  of  sodium  chloride).  Evaporate  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistency on  the  water-bath  and  add  about  50  c.c.  of  80  per  cent  alcohol  Stir 
occasionally  for  a  few  minutes.  This  operation  must  be  carried  out  in  the  absence  of 
anmionia  vapors.  Filter  through  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible,  washing  the  predpi- 
tate  with  80  per  cent  alcohol  first  thoroughly  by  decantation  and  then  on  the  filter, 
for  some  time  after  the  filtrate  is  colorless.    Dry  at  iio-ii5^C.  and  weigh. 

Calculation. — Multiply  the  weight  of  potassium  platinic  chloride  by  0.1941  to 
obtain  the  amoimt  of  KtO  present.  Express  as  KCl  by  using  instead  of  this  factor 
the  factor  0.307 1 2 .  Subtract  from  the  weight  of  total  alkali  chlorides  as  determined 
in  the  preceding  method,  the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  as  calculated  and  obtain 
the  amount  of  sodiimi  chloride  present. 

Interpretation. — The  average  alkali  excretion  of  an  adult  on  a  mixed  diet  is  about 
3-3  grams  of  potassium  expressed  as  K2O  and  4--6  grams  of  sodium  expressed  as 
NatO.  The  ratio  of  Na  to  K  is  thus  about  5:3.  Both  the  ratio  and  the  absolute 
amoimts  of  these  elements  excreted  are,  however,  largely  dependent  upon  the  salt 
content  of  the  diet.  Because  of  the  non-ingestion  of  sodium  chloride  and  the 
accompanying  destruction  of  potassiimi-containing  body  tissues,  the  urine  during 
fasting  contains  more  potassium  than  sodiimi  salts.  The  excretion  of  the  baseSi 
particularly  K,  may  be  increased  in  fevers  and  in  acidosis. 

Iron 

Method  of  Wolter.^— Pnna>/tf.— The  urine  is  ashed,  the  ash  dissolved,  and  tht 
iron  present  oxidized  to  the  ferric  form  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  iron  i^ 
then  determined  iodometrically. 

*  Wolter:  Bioch,  Zeit.^  24,  108,  1910. 
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FfQcedure, — The  24-hour  specimen  of  urine  is  treated  with  30  c.c.  of  concen- 
trated iron-free  nitric  acid  and  then  evaporated  to  low  volume  in  a  large  evaporating 
dbh  on  the  water-bath.  Transfer  to  a  small  evaporating  dish.  Heat  to  dryness  on 
the  sand  bath  and  then  char,  using  a  small  flame.  Transfer  the  charred  mass  by 
means  of  a  glass  spatula  to  a  crucible.  The  remaining  material  in  the  evaporating 
dish  is  transferred  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  water  and  a  rubber '' policeman"  to  a 
second  crucible.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  and  then  ash  the  material 
in  both  crucibles.  Dissolve  the  ash  in  about  30  c.c.  of  iron-free  hydrochloric  acid, 
transfer  to  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  2  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  boil  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  After  cooling,  2  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  a  few  drops  of 
fresh  starch  paste  are  added.  The  liberated  iodine  is  titrated  with  N/ioo  thiosul- 
phate  solution.  Controls  should  be  run  on  reagents.  Acorrectionof  0.32  mg.  is 
usually  necessary  for  the  undecomposed  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  thiosulphate  solu- 
tion is  made  up  as  needed  from  an  N/io  stock  solution  by  dilution.  It  is  standard- 
ized against  an  iron  solution  containing  2  mg.  of  iron  in  10  c.c.  The  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  thiosulphate  used  in  titration  of  the  iodine  set  free  from  the 
ash  solution  is  multiplied  by  the  iron  equivalent  of  i  c.c.  of  the  thiosulphate  (about 
0.2  mg.)  to  obtain  the  total  amoimt  of  iron  in  the  24-hour  specimen  of  urine.  From 
1-5  mg.  (A  iron  are  usually  excreted  per  day. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

METABOUSM 

Metabolism  is  a  part  of  that  complex  series  of  processes  grouped 
together  under  the  head  of  Nutrition.  It  embraces  a  consideration 
of  those  changes  taking  place  in  the  body  other  than  those  customarily 
classified  as  secretion,  digestion,  excretion,  etc.  Metabolism  may  be  de- 
fined as  all  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  occur  in  living  maUer 
and  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  material  phenomena  of  life.  This 
conception  of  metabolism  holds  for  the  simple  individual  cell  of  the 
amoeba  as  well  as  for  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  human  body.  There 
are  two  types  of  metabolism,  one  constructive,  the  other  destructive. 
The  constructive  metabolism  is  termed  anabolism;  the  destructive 
metabolism  is  termed  catabolism. 
Thus: 

(Anabolism  (constructive  metabolism). 
[Catabolism  (destructive  metabolism). 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  main  bulk  of  the  f  ood-stuflFs  of  the  diet, 
i.e.y  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate,  is  transformed  in  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  tract  and  that  the  end-products  of  this  transformation  are 
carried  to  the  cells  of  the  body  and  there  built  up  by  anabolic  (synthetic) 
processes  into  cell  structure  or  stored  as  a  reserve  to  be  used  as  required. 
All  living  cells  undergo  wear  and  tear  in  the  course  of  their  life  cyde. 
By  catabolic  (cleavage)  processes  therefore  a  portion  of  the  living  cell 
substance  or  of  the  stored  material  is  reduced  to  simpler  fragments  and 
these  are  eliminated  from  the  body  after  having  yielded  the  bulk  of 
their  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  or  mechanical  work.    It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  chemical  side  of  metabolism  is  closely  associated 
with  the  physical  side.    Each  of  the  three  types  of  food-stuffs  (protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrate)  is  concerned  with  the  upkeep  of  the  tissues  and 
with  the  liberation  of  energy.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  main 
burden  of  the  upkeep  falls  upon  the  proteins  whereas  the  combustion  of 
fats  and  carbohydrates  yields  the  major  portion  of  the  required  energy* 
The  above  facts  are  embraced  in  the  following  scheme: 
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Without  doubt  both  anabolic  and  catabolic  processes  are  going  on  in- 
cessantly within  every  individual  living  cell.  At  one  time  the  anabolic 
phase  will  he  more  prominent;  at  another  the  catabolic  acti\ity  will  be 
in  the  ascendency.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  metabolism 
implies  a  transformation  of  energy  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  mnterials. 

For  further  brief  discussions  of  certain  phases  of  metabolism  see 
the  following  experiments.  A  detailed  discussion  being  out  of  place 
in  this  volume,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  books: 

(i)  Taylor*s  ^'Digestion  and  Metabolism,"  Lea  and  Febiger,  191 2- 
(2)  Sherman's  "Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,"  Macmillan, 
(5)  Osier  &  McCrae^s  "Modern  Medicine,"  Vol.  11,  Second  Edi- 
tion, 1914,  Lea  and  Febiger.    The  author's  section  on  "General  Con- 
sideration of  Metabolism,"  pages  549-673, 


METABOLISM  EXPERLMENTS 

I.  Metabolism  Procedures  Involving  the  Determination  of  Body 

Weight 

I.  Influence  of  Accessory  Food  Substances  (Vitamines). — As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  different  experimenters,^  certain  "accessory 
food  substances,"  "growth  promoting  substances"  or  \itaniines  as 
they  are  variously  termed,  have  been  shown  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  nutrition.  The  exact  character  of  these  substances  has  not  been 
established.  There  are  two  distinct  accessory  food  substances,  one 
soluble  in  fats  and  called  "Fat  Soluble  A,"  the  other  soluble  in  T^ater 
and  called  "Water  Soluble  B."  The  substances  have  a  rather  wide 
distribution.*  The  fat  soluble  vitamine  is  present  in  milk  fat,  egg  yolk 
fat,  beef  fat,  cod  liver  oil,  "oleo  oil'*  margarines,  cabbage  and  alfalfa 

*  Funk:  Jour,  of  Physiology,  43,  395,  191 1. 

Hopkins:  /omt,  oj  Physiology^  44,  425,  igia. 

McCoIlum  and  Davis:  Jour.  Bid.  Chem.,  15,  167,  igi^* 

McCollum  and  Simmon ds:  Jour.  Biol.  Chtm.,  33,  303,  1918. 

McCollum,  Simmonds  and  Parsons:  Jour,  BioL  Chem.,  33,  411,  igtS. 

Osborne  and  M^ndeJ:  Jour,  Biol.  Chem.^  15,  311,  19 13;  34,  37,  191 6  (other  ref- 
crencca  cited  here);  34,  17,  iqiB* 

'  Osborne  and  Mendel:  Jour,  BioL  Ckem.,  3a,  309,  1917. 


1 7Q.— Growth  Curve  op  Albiko  Rat  Showing 
Importance  op  Water-soluble  **B''. 
(From  uppublished  data  collected  by  Fishback,  Bergeim  and  Hawk  in  the  Author's 

bboraton')- 


In  order  that  a  diet  may  be  adequate  for  growth  it  must  contain 
a  satisfactory  quota  of  these  accessory  food  substances  in  addition 
to  pro  tern,  proper  in  kind  and  amount,  suitable  inorganic  matter  and 
enough  fat  and  carbohydrate  to  yield  the  required  energy.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  water  soluble  vit amine  upon  growth  may  be  shown  by 
the  following  experiment. 

Expenment. — Take  two  white  rats  from  one  to  two  months  old  and  woigtuof 


weight  in  two  weeks. '  The  animals  shotild  be  weighed  at  in  terra  tfi  of  one  weelL 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  eliminate  the  yeast  from  the  diet  leaving  the  diet  un- 
changed in  all  other  respects.  The  diet  now  lacks  the  water  soluble  vitamine 
and  the  animals  will  not  only  fail  to  grow  but  will  show  an  actual  loss  of  weight 
A  period  of  two  weeks  on  this  diet  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  fact, 

*Thc  salt  mixture  should  have  the  following  composition: 

i  KiCOi 141. 3      gmjHsSO*.,    9-2 

,  HjPO^ ..103.2      gm. 

HCl    53.4      gm. 

MnS04 0.079  S^> 


CaCO,......i34.8     gm. 

MgCOi  ..,..  24.2     gm. 

NatCOi 34.2      gm. 

KI. . . , o  .020  gm. 


<  Fleischmami's  Compressed  Yeast  dried  in  an  air  current  at  about   loo^C. 
'For  normal  growth  curves  of  albino  rats  see  *'The  Rat,"  by  Henry  H.  Donaldson, 
'  WhAMt  Imtilutc,  Philadelphia,  Va. 
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The  curve  shown  in  ¥1g.  179,  page  586,  is  the  growih  curve  of  a  whitd  ratfeda 
just  described.^ 

An  experiment  similar  to  tiie  above  may  be  made  by  replacing  tiie  caaaii 
by  '*meat  powder"  prepared  from  fresh  lean  beef,  ground  and  dried  in  a  correa 
of  air  at  about  loo^C.  A  typical  growth  curve  from  such  an  eiqiezimefit^  i 
shown  in  Fig.  180,  page  587. 

n.  Metabolism  Procedures  Involving  the  Manipulation  of  the  XJiine 

2.  Collection  and  Preservation  of  the  Urine. — In  metabolism  tests 
such  as  those  given  in  this  chapter  the  accurate  collection  of  the  urin( 
for  the  exact  24-hour  period  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     Proceed  as 
follows:  Empty  the  bladder  at  a  given  hour,  e,g.,  8  a.m.  and  discardthe 
urine.    Prepare  a  thoroughly  clean  bottle  of  proper  size,  introduce  into 
it  sufficient  toluene  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  use  this  bottie 
for  the  collection  of  all  urine  voided  from  8  a.m.  until  8  a.m.  the  next 
day.     During  the  day,  when  not  actually  in  use  for  the  introduction 
of  a  urine  fraction,  the  bottle  should  be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  or  cold 
room  in  order  that  the  sample  may  not  deteriorate  before  it  is  examined. 
Measure  the  volume  of  the  sample  and  determine  its  specific  gravity 
(see  Chapter  XXII)  and  reaction  before  proceeding  to  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  any  specific  urinary  constituents. 

3.  Complete  Analysis  of  Urine. — ^Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  (or  any  speck! 
diet)  and  collect  the  urine  accurately  for  a  a4-hour  period  (see  ahove).  Measure 
the  volume  of  the  sample,  determine  tiie  specific  gravity  and  preserve  the  urine 
(see  above)  until  the  following  constituents  have  been  determined  (for  Methods 
of  Analysis,  see  Chapter  XXVII).  Total  solids,  titratable  acidity,  hydrogen  ion 
concentration,  total  nitrogen,  amino-acid  nitrogen,  ammonia,  urea,  uric  add, 
creatinine,  total  sulphur,  ethereal  sulphates,  inorganic  sulphates,  neutral  stitphar 
(by  difference)  total  phosphates  and  sodium  chloride. 

Calculate  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  "partitions,"  Le.,  tiie  percentage  of  ^e 
total  nitrogen  and  sulphur  which  occur  in  the  different  forms  and  tabulate  the  data 
from  the  complete  analysis.  Compare  your  results  with  tiiose  listed  in  the  table 
on  pages  399  and  6oi. 

4.  Hyperglycemia   Produced   by   Carbohydrate  Ingestion.— The 

average  glucose  content  of  normal  blood  is  somewhat  less  than  o.i  per 
cent.  This  is  increased  (hyperglycemia)  on  the  ingestiop  of  carbo- 
hydrate food.  The  increase  is  noted  more  quickly  after  the  ingestion  oi 
monosaccharides  than  after  the  ingestion  of  the  more  complex  carbo 
hydrates.  After  the  ingestion  of  100  grams  of  glucose  or  starch  ai 
increase  in  the  sugar  of  the  blood  sometimes  occurs  in  five  minutes. 
(See  Fig.  181.) 

^  Fishback,  Bergeim  and  Hawk:  Unpublished  data.  See  also  Osborne  and  Mendd 
Jour.  Biol,  Chem.f  31,  149,  1917;  32,  309,  1917;  Funk  and  Macallum:  Jour,  Biol.  Ckem 
23,  4i3»  1915;  27,  51,  1916. 

» Osborne  and  Mendel:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  32,  309,  1917. 

»  Jacobson:  Biock.  Zeit.,  56,  471,  1913. 
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(a)  UBomce  of  GIucom.— In  the  moming  before  breakfast,  or  three  to  five 
hoin  after  breakfast,  detennine  tiie  nonnal  sugar  content  of  your  blood  by  means 
of  fi?fi^  accurate  micnunetiiod.  (See  Chapter  XVL)  Inge^  zoo  grams  of 
Jnrcwin  dissohred  In  250  cc  of  water,  and  again  detennine'the  blood  sugar 
letel  at  intervals  of  5,  15  and  30  minutes  and  one,  two  and  three  hours.  (Plot 
i  curve  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  i8i.  The  urine  may  also  be  examined 
for  sofsr  at  intervals  of  one  hour  after  the  sugar  ingestion. 

Repeat  the  experiment  on  anotiier  day  using  250  grams  of  glucose  and  com- 
pare liie  resuhs  with  those  obtained  after  tiie  ingestion  of  zoo  grams.  Explain 
joor  findings.  If  desired  ttiis  experiment  may  be  combined  with  the  ones  on 
'^Alfanenteiy  G^cosuiia,"  and  ^'Carbohydrate  in  Feces,"  see  pages  591  and  614. 


«Ar 


-em 


Hours 

Fig.  x8x. — Blood  Sugar  as  Influenced  by  Diet. 
.  A  »  glucose;  B  =»  starch; 
C  "  starch  and  fat;  D  »  fat. 

(b)  Influence  of  Starch.^Repeat  tiie  experiment  as  given  above  for  glucose 
cicept  tiiat  170  grams  of  white  bread  or  loo^grams  of  starch  made  into  a  paste^ 
«m  substituted  for  the  100  grams  of  glucose. 

The  experiment  may  be  repeated  as  described  above  using  an  increased 
finoont  of  starch* 

The  various  experiments  may  be  conducted  on  patients  suffering 
from  diabetis  mellitus  if  such  are  available  and  instructive  data 
collected.  The  alimentary  hyperglycemia  will  generally  be  slower 
in  reaching  its  maximum  and  will  be  more  prolonged  than  in  the 
case  of  normal  subjects.  In  some  instances  (see  Fig.  182,  p.  590) 
after  the  diabetic  has  ingested  100  grams  of  glucose  the  blood  sugar 
docs  not  reach  its  maximum  until  a  period  of  two  hours  has  elapsed.* 
The  blood  sugar  also  returns  to  its  former  level  more  slowly  than  in 
the  case  of  normal  individuals. 

>  In  making  starch  paste,  rub  up  the  dry  starch  in  a  mortar  tnth  cold  water  and  pour  the 
nspended  8tan:h  granules  into  boiling  water  and  stir. 

*  Martin  and  Mason:  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences ^  153,  50,  191 7. 
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5.  Influence  of  Ph3r8ical  Exercise  upon  Blood  Sugar. — ^After  strenuous  phyncal 
exertion  by  a  normally  nourished  individual  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sugar  concen- 
tration of  the  blood.  ^  Similar  increases  are  not  shown  by  resting  individuals  simi- 
larly nourished  ndr  by  fasting  individuals  after  strenuous  physical  exerdae.  Tliii 
point  is  illustrated  in  the  following  protocol: 
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Fig.  182. — Blood  Sugax  Curve  of  Diabetic  aytex  Glitcose  Ingestion. 
(Martin  and  Mason:  American  Journal  qf  Medical  Sciences,  153,  50,  19x7.) 

INFLUENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE  ON  BLOOD  SUGAR  (Normal  M*n) 
Experimental  conditions 


Day 


Blood 

examined, 

hour 


Blood 

lugtr, 

percent 


Normal. 


7  A.  M. 


I 


o.ois 


Marched  8  miles  in  a  hours;  ate  aoo  gnuns  sncro6e.i  12  A.  M.  {     0.080 


Normal. 


7  A.  M.         0.045 


Complete  rest;  ate  aoo  gnuns  sucrose. 

13  A.  M. 

0^ 

Fasting  and  complete  rest. 

7  A.  M. 

0.0*7 

3 

Fasting  and  complete  rest. 

la  A.  M. 

0.0*5 

Fasting. 

7  A.  M. 

0.047 

4 

Fasting  and  2-hour  march  (8  miles). 

xa  A.  M. 

0.051 

^  Moraczewski:  Bioch.  Zeit.^  71,  268,  1915. 
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The  increase  in  blood  sugar  under  tlie  Influence  of  exerdse  occurs  rather  sooner  in 
I  the  diabetic  organism.     Typical  data  follow : 

Experiment, — Ingest  a  simple  uniform  diet  (see  Experiment  35^  page  615)  for 

^  five  days  taking  the  first  meal  after  12  o'clock  (noon)  and  the  last  one  before  10 

P.  M.     On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  (7  A.  M.)  determine  the  sugar  in  youi 

I  blood  (sec  methods,  Chapter  XVI).    About  three  hours  later  take  a  brisk  walk 

[for  B  miles  covering  ihe  distance  in  about  two  hours  and  consume  200  grams 

f  sucrose  during  the  walk.     Make  a  second  analysis  of  the  blood  sugar.    On  the  third 

*  day  analyze  your  blood  for  sugar  at  7  A*  M.  and  again  at  noon,  remaining  quiet  in 

the  meantime.    The  fourth  day  should  be  passed  without  physical  exertion  whereas 

on  the  second  day  between  10  A,  M.  and  12  M.  a  brisk  8-mile  walk  is  taken  but  no 

sucrose  ingested.    Sugar  analyses  should  be  made  at  7  A.  M.  and  12  M.  each  day. 

INFLUENCE  OF  EXERCfSE  ON  BLOOD  SUGAR  (Diabetes  Patient) 


Day 

Blood 

examined^ 

hour 

Blood 
sugar, 

per 
cent 

Experimental  conditions 

f       t        |aA.M. 

0.063 

Rest.     Diet  consisting  of  2500  grams  mllk^  300  grams 
bread,  50  grams  fat. 

r     a 

8  A.M. 

lo^xao 

light- 

^mile  march  (2  hours). 

Diet  as  above. 

3  P.M. 

jo, 085 

1 

8  A.M. 

jO  OSS 

Rest. 

Diet  as  on  first  day. 

5 

3  P.  M. 

0,050 

1 

Rest. 

Diet  as  on  first  day. 

t_. 

8  A.M. 

10.050 

Rest. 

Diet  as  on  Erst  day. 

li 

$T.M. 

lo.oss 

Rest. 

Diet  as  on  first  day. 

5 

8  A.  M. 

0.084 

Eight-mile  march  (2  hours). 

Diet  as  on  first  day. 

Calculate  your  results,  tabulate  them  and  compare  them  with  those  given  above. 

6.  Alimentary  Glycosuria. — Normal  urine  contains  a  trace  of  glucose  but  not 
enough  to  pennit  detection  by  the  ordinary  tests  used  in  urinary  analysis*  if 
more  glucose  is  ingested  than  can  be  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  body  the 
excess  wilt  be  eliminated  in  the  urine.  The  '^assimilation  limit"  for  the  glucose 
has  been  exceeded^  and  a  transient  alimentary  glycosuria  results.  To  demon* 
strate  this,  glycosuria  proceed  as  follows:  Before  breakfast  or  luncheon  empty 
the  bladder  and  test  the  urine  for  sugar  by  any  reliable  test  (see  Chapter  XXIV)* 
If  the  test  is  negative,  ingest  along  with  the  other  articles  of  diet,  250  grams  of 
glucose,  sucrose,  or  lactose  dissolved  in  water.  Empty  the  bladder  at  the  end 
of  every  hour  for  a  period  of  three  hours  and  test  the  urine  for  reducing  sugar 
and  the  sugar  ingested. 

Was  there  any  glycosuria  and  if  so  how  soon  after  the  sugar  ingestion  did  it 
appear?  If  no  glycosuria  resulted  repeat  the  test  on  a  subsequent  day  using 
a  larger  quantity  of  sugar.  If  desired^  the  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be 
determined  quantitatively  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  Chapter  XXVU. 
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This  experiment  may  be  made  more  complete  by  mating  determinations  of 
blood  sugar  at  sliort  intervals  as  described  in  Experiment  4,  page  588.  If 
desired,  data  on  glycosuria,  hyperglycemia  and  carbohydrate  in  feces  (page  614) 
may  be  collected  from  one  experiment 

7.  Absorption  of  Carbohydrate  as  Influenced  by  Fat  Ingestion. — When  fat  is 
eaten  along  with  carbohydrate  food  the  absorption  of  the  latter  is  somewhat 
delayed.    This  has  been  shown  experimentally.^    To  demonstrate  the  point  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  Determine  the  content  of  sugar  in  the  blood  at  various  intervals 
after  the  ingestion  of  170  grams  of  white  bread  as  described  in  Experiment  4(b), 
page  589.    Plot  a  curve  for  these  values  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  181,  pa^ 
589.    On  a  later  day  repeat  the  experiment  and  ingest  170  grams  of  white  bread  and 
85  grams  of  butter.    Plot  the  ciurve  for  these  blood  sugar  concentrations  along  with 
blood  sugar  values  obtained  after  the  ingestion  of  white  bread  as  described  above. 
Has  the  fat  exerted  any  influence  upon  the  absorption  of  the  carbohydrate?    R^ 
peat  the  above  experiment  on  a  case  of  diabetes  mellitus  if  such  is  available  and 
note  that  fat  exerts  the  same  influence  upon  carbohydrate  absorption  as  it  exerts  in 
the  normal  human  body. 

8.  Time  Relations  of  Protein  Metabolism. — It  is  a  well-known 
physiological  fact  that  an  interval  elapses  between  the  ingestion  of  protein 
food  and  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  certain  products  representing  the 
complete  catabolism  of  this  food.  For  example,  if  one  ingests  an  excess 
of  protein  material  an  interval  elapses  before  the  urine  gives  evidence 
of  the  complete  excretion  of  certain  products  representative  of  the 
catabolism  of  the  protein.  Urea  is  the  chief  of  these.  The  term  "nitro- 
gen lag"  has  been  used  to  designate  the  period  elapsing  between  the 
ingestion  of  protein  and  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  a  quantity  of 
nitrogen  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  the  protein. 

Experiment. — ^Ingest  a  simple  uniform  diet  whose  exact  composition  has  been 
determined  by  analysis  or  whose  approximate  composition  has  been  estimated. 

COMPOSITION  OP  COMMON  FOODS' 


Food 

Water 

Protein          p.^ 
(NX625)        ^** 

Carbo-  i       a.Ii        Calories  per 
hydrates'      ^^     1        pound 

I 

Per  cent 
Beef                        Loin                             6i..y 

Per  cent 
19. 0 
17.8 
20.9 

Percent 
10. 1 

1 
Per  cent  Per  cent 

1          I  .0 

lias       1 

Ribs 
Round 

57. 0 
67.8 

24.6 
10.6 

0.9 

I.X 

1338 
8X3 

Mutton 

Loin   . 

Leg 

Shoulder 

SO. a 
67.4 
67.2 

x6.o 
19.8 
19. S 

33.1 
12.4 
12.9 

0.8 

'       I.I 

i       '-^ 

905 

Sweetbreads 

70.9 

z6.8 

12. 1 

1.6 

800 

Ltver 

65.6 

20.2 

3.x 

2.S            1.3 

539 

Heart 

62.6 

16.0 

20.4 

I.O 

II2S 

Tongue 

70.8 

18.9 

9.2 

I.O 

719 

Brain 

80.6 

8.8 

9.3 

1      I.I 

540       1 

Ham 

49.2 

2,.s       ,     21.0 

i  '■'  1    "«  1 

*  Jacobson:  Bioch.  Zeit.^  56,  471,  1913. 

*  Sherman's  "Food  Products,"  Macmillan,  1914. 
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1 

Pood                             Water 

1 

Protein 
(NX6.2S) 

Fat 

Carbo- 
hydrates 

A.h       C.lcd«^« 

Chicken 

Broilers 
Fowl 

Percent 

1                                  1                 1 
Per  cent    Per  cent   Per  cent   Per  cent  1 

a«  5       ,       2.5     1 i       1.1     '           492 

19.3       1     16.3     ' 1       i.o    1         1016 

Pish 

Halibut 
Salmon 

Hi 

18.6       1       5.2     1 1       1.0 

22.0         1       12.8       1 1          1.4 

550 
922 

Cereals 

Oatmeal  (boUed) 
Rice  (bofled) 
Shredded  Wheat 

2.8 

2.8 

10.5 

0.5     1      11.5             0.7 
O.I     I     24.4            0.2 
1.4    1     77. 9»   !      a. I 

280 

Crackers 

Graham 

Oatmeal 

Soda 
oooa 

11 

S.9 

10. 0 
II. 8 

9.8 

9.4         73. 8»          1.4 
II. I          690*          1.8 
9.1          73. i»          2.1 

1904 
1920 
187s 

RtmH                     White 
**'**°     •               Graham 

35. 3 
35. 7 

9.2 
8.9 

!:i 

53.  i»          i.i 
52.11           I.s 

I182 
1 189 

BoOed 
Mashed 
PoUtoes                 Chips 
Sweet 

75.5 

75. 1 

3.2 

51. 9 

6.8 
3.0 

0.1 

30 

39.8 

2.1 

20.9^          1.0 
17.8            1.5 
46.7            4.5 
42.1            0.9 

439 

2598 
903 

White 
Eg,,  (hen)             ISL  edible  por. 
tion 

86.2 
49. 5 

73.7 

12.3  0.2      i       0.6 

15.7        33.3     ;     X.I 

13.4  10.5      1.0 

231 
1643 

672 

Mflk 

87.0 

3.3          4.0        5.0 

0.7 

314 

Butter 

12. 7 

1.3     '    84.0     

X.9« 

3450 

Peanut  butter 

2.1 

29.3             46. 5           17. 1 

5.0     ,          274X 

|Consomm6                 96.0 
g^                      |To«.to                       |0.o 

(Celery  (cream)          88.6 

as        o.A 

1.8             I.I           5.6 
3.6      1      0.7           7.6 
2.1       1       2.8           50 

I.I 
1.5 
1.2 
1.5 

53 
179 
232 
343 

Tlapk>ca  pudding                                    64.5 

3.3 

3.2          28 . 2 

0.8       I               702 

Donghnuts                                         |     18.3 

6.7 

21.0          531* 

0.9                   1942 

Ginger  snaps                                             6.3 

6.5       1       8.6          76. o»          2.6              1848 

Peas  (cooked)                                      i     738 

6.7       '       3.4     1      14.6             I.s                 525 

Lettuce                                               1     94.7 

1.2               0.3             2.9'           0.9     1              87 

Apples                                                     84.6 

0.4              0.5     I      l4-2> 

0.3                      28s 

Oranges                                                 86.9 

0.8       1       0.2           II. 6 

1           

0.5       1               233 

Bananas                                              '     75.3 

1.3       1       0.6     1     22.0^    1       0.8               447 

Pigs 

79.1 

1.5       ' 18.8            0.6     1            368 

Sandwiches            |ggf^^^                    Ji.J 

9.6       1      12.7      1     34  S 
12  3               54          32.1 

1.8     1          1319         1 
1.7     '          1026         1 

Cheese  (American)                              |     30.0 

28.8        1     35  9     1        0.3 

S.o« 

1990         1 

(See  table  above.)  Continue  this  diet  from  one  to  fotir  days.  Collect  the 
mine  in  two-hour  periods  from  7  A.  M.  to  1 1  P.  M.  and  in  an  eight-hour  period  be- 
tween zz  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.  Analyze  each  specimen  for  total  nitrogen  or  urea. 
At  tiie  end  of  this  preliminary  period  add  to  the  uniform  diet,  at  one  meal,  a 
weii^ied  quantity  (zso-aso  grams)  of  lean  meat  specially  prepared  and  analyzed. 
(kXLect  the  urine  in  periods  as  before  and  determine  total  nitrogen  or  urea. 
Calculate  the  total  nitrogen  or  urea  excretion;  tabulate  the  data  and  plot  curves 

^  Percentage  of  fiber,  included  under  carbohydrate:  shredded  wheat  (1.7)1  Graham 
crackers  (1.5),  oatmeid  crackers  (1.9),  soda  crackers  (0.3),  white  bread  (0.5),  Graham 
bread  (i.i),  boiled  potatoes  (0.6),  doughnuts  (0.7),  ginger  snaps  (0.7),  lettuce  (0.7), 
i^ples  (z.2),  bananas  (i.o). 

s  Including  salt. 

'  Including  salt  and  sugar. 
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showing  tiie  course  of  the  nitrogen  excretion  on  the  various  days  of  the  experi- 
ment   How  loxig  was  the  '^nitrogen  lag?" 

A  less  accurate  experiment  than  the  above  but  one  which  yields 
interesting  data  may  be  carried  out  as  follows: 

Ingest  a  simple  diet  whose  nitrogen  content  can  be  estimated  witii  some 
degree  of  accuracy  (see  table  above).  Collect  tiie  urine  in  two-hour  periods 
from  7  A.  M.  to  zz  P.  M.  and  in  an  eight-hour  period  from  ii  P.  M.  to 
7  A.  M.  and  analyze  for  total  nitrogen  or  urea.  The  next  day  ingest  the  same  diet 
plus  150-250  grams  of  lean  meat  whose  nitrogen  content  has  been  determined  hy 
analysis  or  estimated.  Collect  tiie  urine  as  upon  tiie  previous  day  and  detennine 
its  total  nitrogen  or  urea  content  Plot  curves  showing  tiie  course  of  the  nitrosen 
or  urea  excretion  on  each  of  tiie  days.  How  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  t&e  laige 
quantity  of  meat  did  you  note  an  increase  in  tiie  nitrogen  or  urea  excretkn? 
How  many  hours  after  tiie  meal  was  the  maximimi  quantity  of  nitrogen  or  nrei 
excreted? 

9.  Influence  of  Purine-free  and  High  Purine  Diets. — The  uric  acid 
of  the  body  has  a  two-fold  origin,  i.e.,  it  may  arise  from  the  metabolism 
of  the  purine  (nuclein)  material  of  body  tissue  (glandular  organs  in 
particular)  or  it  may  arise  from  the  ingestion  of  purine  (nuclein) 
material.  That  uric  add  which  arises  from  the  first  source  is  called 
endogenous  while  that  which  arises  from  the  second  source  is  termed 
exogenous.  Secretory  activity  may  also  act  to  increase  the  endogenous 
uric  add  output.  The  urine  will  therefore  contain  uric  add  even  though 
no  precursor  of  the  acid  be  ingested.  We  may  also  increase  the  uric  add 
output  markedly  by  ingesting  a  high  purine  diet.  However,  no  matter 
how  much  purine  material  is  eaten,  only  a  small  part  of  this  purine  j 
material  reappears  in  the  urine  as  uric  acid.  In  gout  it  is  daimed  ' 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  uric  add  in  the  blood  due  to  the  fact  that  , 
the  kidney  has  lost  the  ability  to  maintain  the  normal  blood  uric  add 
level.  In  this  disease  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  may  be  low  before  an 
attack  and  increase  considerably  during  an  attack.  The  excretion  of 
exogenous  uric  add  in  gout  is  also  much  slower  than  normal. 

Experiment. — ^Ingest  a  purine-free  diet  containing  about  16  grams  of  nitrogen 
and  consisting  of  egg,  cheese,  milk,  starch,  fruit,  sugar  and  water  for  a  pedod 
of  two  days  (for  purine  content  of  foods,  see  table,  page  595).    Detennine  or, 
estimate  the  nitrogen  content  (see  table,  page  592)  and  during  the  next  two' 
days  substitute  sweetbreads,  tiiymus  or  liver  for  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  dief 
maintaining  the  calorific  value  of  the  diet  tiie  same  as  before.    Return  to  te' 
original  purine-free  diet  for  a  third  interval  of  two  days.    During  the  final  period 
of  two  days  feed  a  diet  of  sweetbreads  or  liver  containing  50  per  cent  moro^ 
nitrogen  than  that  of  the  first  sweetbread  period.    Collect  the  urine  for  eadi 
of  the  eight  days  of  the  experiment  and  detennine  uric  acid,  and  total  nitrog^ 
or  urea.    Note  the  rise  in  the  uric  acid  output  during  tiie  sweetbread  periods. 
The  uric  acid  output  on  the  purine-free  diet  is  endogenous  in  origin.    Tabuktt^ 
your  results.    The  following  data  were  secured  by  Taylor  and  Rose^  In  a  similtr 
but  much  more  carefully  controlled  test  than  that  just  outlined. 

*  Taylor  and  Rose:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  14,  419,  1913. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  PURINE-FREE  AND  mCH  PURINE  DIETS 

Nitrogen  inflation  lo  grams  daily 

(DaUy  Output) 


Urinary  constituents  determined 
(grams) 

Purine-free 

diet 

Purine  diet 
(medium) 

Purine  diet 
(increased) 

Purine-free 
diet 

Uifc  add  N 

0.09 

0.14 

0.24 

0.07 

Total  nitrogen.. 

8.9 

8.7 

9.1 

8.8 

UreaN(+NHO 

7.3 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0s 

1  Cmtinine 

1. 57 

X.49 

I. SI 

1 

PURINE  CONTENT  OF  FOODS» 
(Percentage  purine  base  nitrogen) 


/        Food 

Analyzed  by 

Food 

Analyzed  by 

Vogel> 

Hall* 

Bessau 

and 
Schmidt 

Vogd» 

Hall' 

Bessau 

and 
Schmid^ 

Beef 

0.059 

0.052     0.037 

Lettuce 

0.003 

Itoer 

0.099 

o.zzo 

0.093 

Cttcombers 

None. 

Mutton 

;   0.026 

Rye  bread 

0.014 

Trace. 

Tongue 



ooss 

White  bread... 

0.008 

None. 

None. 

Chicken 

1- 

0.029 

Milk 

0.0002 

0.0002 

None. 

.^^f™» 

0.398 

0.040 

0.403 
0.023 

0.330 

Bggs 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Codfish 

0.038 

Cheese 

0.0004 

None. 

Tautacs 

O.OOI 

1 
0.0007    0.009 

Rice 

0.0004 

None. 

None. 

Cdeiy 

0.005 

Tapioca 

None. 

tm 

0.016 

0.016  1  0.018 

Oatmeal 

None. 

*i-ch. 

0.022 

0.024 

Onions 

None. 

a««iny 

0.004 

Tomatoes 

None. 

None. 

1 

'  Other  purine-free  foods  not  listed  here  BJtfruitSy  butter ^  cream  and  starch. 
*Vo^:  MUnck.  nud,  Woch.,  58,  2433,  1911. 
*Bm&:  "The  Purine  Bodies/'  Philadelphia,  1904. 
'Bessau  and  Schmid:  Therap.  Monatsch.,  March,  1910. 
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10.  A  Stady  of  Endogenous  Uric  Acid  Output — The  uric  add  in  the 

urine  is  said  to  have  two  sources,  i.e.,  from  the  purine  material  of  the 

tissues  and  from  the  purine  material  ingested.     The  former  is  endogenous 

uric  acid,  the  latter  exogenous  uric  add.^    The  output  of  uric  add 

.on  the  purine-free  diet  in  Experiments  571  and  574  is  endogenous. 


>  30 

n_ 

'^  20 

1  10 

__/— 1            1 1 

H 

^^ 

A 

f  S9  lOII  lZ\ZZiSG789 

tiQ,  183. — Influence  of  Pkotsin  Ingestion  on  Endogenous  Uric  Acm  Output. 
Gluten  (130  Grams)  Ingested  at  z  P.M.  (Mendel  £r  Stehle:  Jour.  Biol.  Ckem.,  22,  siSi 
191S.) 

Mares^  daims  that  food-stu£Fs  act  to  increase  the  endogenous  uric 
acid  output  by  stimulating  the  digestive  glands  to  activity.  A 
similar  finding  is  reported  by  Mendel  and  Stehle.'  The  food-stuff 
having  the  most  pronounced  influence  was  protein.  Pilocarpine 
which  stimulates  the  digestive  glands  was  foimd  to  increase  the  endog- 
enous uric  acid  output  whereas  atropine  which  inhibits  secretory 
activity  was  found  to  decrease  the  output  of  endogenous  uric  add. 


89  10 11  IZ  I  234^6789  (HOURS) 


Fig.  184. — The  Endogenous  Uric  Acid  Output  during  Fasting.    (Mendel  fir  SteUe: 
Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  22,  215,  191  sO 

The  influence  of  protein  upon  the  endogenous  uric  acid  excretion  is 
shown  by  the  chart  in  Fig.  183.  The  fasting  output  by  the  same 
individual  is  shown,  for  comparison,  in  Fig.  184. 

£xperiment.~Iiigest  a  purine-free  diet  consistiiig  of  milk,  egg^  fruit,  cheesOi 
butter,  sugar  and  bread  for  one  day.  Continue  the  diet  for  hreakiasi  and  lunch- 
eon the  next  day  but  eat  nothing  after  12  o'clock  noon,  until  la  o'clock  noon  the 

*  Burian  and  Schur:  Zeit.  physiol.  Chem.,  43,  532,  1904-5. 

*  Mares:  Arch. J.  d.  ges.  Physiol,,  134,  S9>  19 10. 

*  Mendel  and  Stehle:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  22,  215.  1915. 


i  day  of  the  experiment  At  fftit'Stte  mg^est  125-150 
grains  of  gluten  or  some  other  purine-free  protein  preparation.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  experiment  eat  nothing  until  9  P*  M, 

Collect  the  urine  each  day  in  hour  periods  from  7  A*  M.  to  g  P.  M*  and  analyze 
uric  acid  (see  methods  in  Chapter  XXVII).     Chart  your  data  similarly  to 
:»se  shown  in  Figs,  183  and  1841  page  596,  and  compare  them  with  the  findiiigB 
liere  recorded. 

II*  The  Rate  of  Purine  Excretion* — The  purine  material  ingested 
by  the  average  normal  person  and  which  is  not  transformed  in  the  body 
will  be  eliminated  in  about  24  hours*  In  the  case  of  persons  afflicted 
with  gout  the  purine  elimination  is  delayed.  The  establishment  of  this 
delayed  purine  elimination  is  often  of  diagnostic  assistance. 

Demonstrate  the  rate  of  pxirine  excretion  as  follows:  Ingest  a  purine-free 
diet  consisting  of  egg,  milk,  cheese,  starch,  sugar,  fruit  and  water  for  two  days  and 
follow  this  by  a  day  in  which  sweetbreads,  thymus  or  liver  is  substituted  for  one 
Of  the  meals  of  the  day  (see  table  page  595  for  purine  content  of  foods)*    Finish 
the  experiment  by  ingesting  the  original  purine-free  diet  for  two  days.    Collect 
each  day's  urine  and  analyse  for  uric  acid.    How  soon  after  the  sweetbread 
iogestion  was  the  original  plane  of  endogenous  uric  acid  elimination  reestab- 
lished?    If  one  desires  to  locate  this  time  more  definitely  the  urine  may  be 
Collected  in  short  periods  (one  to  two  hours)  and  the  uric  acid  content  of  each 
specimen  detennined.     Particularly  instructive  data  may  be  collected  by  per- 
forming the  above  experiment  on  a  gout  patient  and  upon  a  normal  person  for 
comparison. 

^ft    12.  A  Study  of  Creatinine  Elimination. — It  has  been  established 

^tat  a  normal  person  ingesting  a  creatinine-free  diet  will  excrete  a  uni- 
form quantity  of  creatinine  from  day  to  day.  The  daily  excretion  of  an 
adult  man  of  average  weight  ranges  from  1-1.5  grams.  For  data  as  to 
creatinine  excretion  of  a  60  kg,  man  see  Taylor  and  Rose's  figures  in 
table  on  page  595*  The  creatinine  excretion  depends  primarily  on  the 
active  mass  of  protoplasmic  tissue,  and  therefore,  it  is  generally  true  that 
a  fat  man  will  show  a  lower  creatinine  output  than  a  lean  man  of  like 
body  weight.    For  further  discussion  of  creatinine  see  Chapter  XXIII. 

Experiment — Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  (non-meat)  for  a  period  of  three 
days  varying  the  character  of  the  diet  daily.  Collect  the  urine  and  analyze  for 
creatinine.     (See  Chapter  XXVII  for  methods  of  analysis.) 

Did  the  creatinine  elimination  change  with  the  change  in  diet? 

13,  Influence  of  Waten^ — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  increased 
water  ingestion  influences  many  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
human  body.^  The  increase  in  protein  catabolism  which  accom- 
panies high'Water  intake  is  shown  in  the  following  data  collected  from 

>  Hawk:  The  rektionship  of  water  to  certain  life  processes  and  more  especially  to  nu- 
trtdoD.  Read  before  Amtrkan  PkUosophkoi  Socieiy^  Philadelpliift,  Feb.,  191 4.  (See 
Btock*  BuU.,  3,  42o»  1914.) 
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an  experiment  upon  a  normal  man.^     In  this  experiment  the  water  in- 
gestion at  meals  was  increased  3  liters  per  day  during  the  Water  Period. 

INFLUENCE  OF  mGH-WATER  INTAKE  UPON  URINE  VOLUME  AND 
NITROGEN  PARTITION 


Day  of 

experi- 
ment 

Urine 
volume 

Nitrogen 

Urea-         Ammonia- 
nitrogen        nitrogen 

Creatinine- 
nitrogen 

1 

Creatine- 
nitrogen 

1 

Preliminary  Period 

4 
5 
6 

c.c. 
830 
920 
880 

grams 
12.987 
12.084 
13.183 

grains 
11.338 
IX. 476 
XX. 568 

grains 
0.288 
0.305 
0.369 

grams 
0.629 
0.6x9 
0.651 

grams 

.. 

Water  Period 

7 
8 

9 
10 

XI 

3440 
3840 
3670 
36x0 
4020 

X4.X61 

13.491 
12.981 
12.976 
13.138 

12.596 

ii.S?3 
II. 2x2 

"455 
11.879 

0.486 
0.499 
0.553 
0.48s 
0.456 

0.6x0 
0.616 

0.589 
0.608 
0.589 

0.063 
0.024 
0.102 
0.05s 
0.128 

The  above  data  indicate  an  increased  catabolism  of  protein  material 
as  is  shown  by  an  increased  output  of  total  nitrogen  upon  the  first  and 
second  days  (days  7  and  8)  of  the  Water  Period.  Part  of  this  increase 
may,  however,  have  been  due  to  a  "flushing"  of  the  tissues  rather  than 
to  increased  catabolism  of  protein  structures. 

Experiments — (a)  Relation  of  Water  Intake  to  Volume  and  Specific  Gravity  of 
the  Urine.— Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  for  two  days.  Collect  the  urine  in  34- 
hour  periods.  During  the  first  day  ingest  very  little  fluid  of  any  kind  either  tt 
meals  or  between  meals.  On  flie  second  day  ingest  as  much  water  as  you  can 
wifliout  physical  inconvenience.  A  person  of  average  size  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  drinking  5-^  quarts  per  day. 

Measure  flie  volume  of  each  day's  urine  and  take  the  specific  gravity.  Note 
the  pronounced  increase  in  volume  and  flie  low  specific  gravity  of  tiie  urine 
under  flie  influence  of  high-water  ingestion. 

(b)  Influence  on  Protein  Catabolism.— That  water  stimulates  protein  catab- 
olism may  easily  be  demonstrated  as  follows:  Ingest  a  uniform  diet  (milk, 
crackers,  butter,  peanut  butter  and  water)  for  a  period  of  four  days.  During  the 
first  two  days  ingest  your  customary  volume  of  water  per  day.  During  the  last 
two  days  increase  the  water  ingestion  to  5-^  liters  per  day.  Collect  uiine  in  24- 
hour  periods  and  analyze  for  total  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl  mefliod  (see  Chi^iter 
XXVn  and  note  on  page  612).  Note  the  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  under 
the  influence  of  high-water  intake.  If  time  permits  oflier  nitrogenous  urinary 
constituents  may  be  determined  (see  table  above). 

^  Fowier  and  Hawk:  Jour.  ExpL  Med.,  12,  388,  1910* 
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14.  **Salt-free'*  Diet — In  order  to  be  properly  nourished  we  must 
ingest  a  certain  amount  of  inorganic  matter  daily.  If  we  fail  to  do 
this  our  metabolic  processes  become  abnormal  and  the  urine  is  one 
index  of  this  abnormality.* 

Experiment*— Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  containing  an  ample  salt  content 
for  a  period  of  two  days.  Follow  tliis  period  by  the  ingestion  of  a  diet  which  has 
had  its  salt  content  reduced  to  a  very  low  value.'  Sugar  and  olive  oil  or  non- 
salted  butter  may  supply  the  bulk  of  the  caloriBc  part  of  the  diet  and  dialyzed  egg 
white  or  casein  or  commercial  protein  preparations,  e.g.,  plasmou,  gluten  or  glidine 
may  supply  the  protein.  Ingest  such  a  diet  for  three  days,  (This  is  an  **acid- 
forming**  diet,  see  page  603*)  Collect  the  urine  and  analyze  for  sodium  chloride, 
acidity,  ammonia  and  total  nitrogen.  Compare  the  data  from  the  normal  days 
with  those  obtained  when  the  *'salt-free''  diet  was  ingested.  Test  the  urine 
(Chapter  XXVII)  and  blood  (Chapter  XVI)  lor  acetone.  An  acidosis  follows 
the  ingestion  of  a  salt-free  diet  for  a  si^cient  length  of  time. 

Did  you  feel  perfectly  normal  during  the  interval  you  were  ingesting  the 
"salt-free"  diet? 

15.  Salt-rich  Diet — On  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  a  normal  adult 
will  daily  excrete  10-15  grams  of  chloride,  expressed  as  sodium  chloride, 
in  the  urine.  On  a  salt-free  diet  this  excretion  decreases,  whereas  if 
the  diet  contains  an  excessive  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  this  excess 
will  be  promptly  excreted  in  the  urine.  Normal  feces  contain  very 
little  sodium  chloride  even  after  excessive  sodium  chloride  ingestion 
(see  Experiment  34). 

Experiment— Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  for  two  days.    On  each  of  the 

following  two  days  take  a  similar  diet  plus  a  weighed  amount  (e.g.,  10  grams)  of 
sodium  chloride.  Collect  the  urine  for  the  four  days  in  24-hour  samples,  pre- 
serve and  analyze  for  sodimn  chloride  (for  methods  see  Chapter XXVII)*  What 
proportion  of  the  added  chloride  was  recovered? 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  experiment  quantitative  in  character  ingest  a  uni- 
form diet  (see  Experiment,  page  615)  each  day  instead  of  the  ordinary  mixed  diet, 
and  examine  urine  and  feces  (see  Experiment  34)  for  chloride. 

16.  Acidosis. — Acidosis  may  be  induced  in  a  normal  person  by  the 
ingestion  of  a  **salt-free*'  diet  such  as  described  in  Experiment  13, 
above,  or  by  the  ingestion  of  a  carbohydrate-free  diet.  The  acidosis 
appears  somewhat  earlier  under  the  latter  conditions.  The  non- 
carbohydrate  diet  is  rather  better  suited  for  the  demonstration  of 
acidosis  because  of  its  greater  palatability.  WTien  carbohydrates  are 
ingested  there  is  an  oxidation  of  fatty  acids  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  WTien  no  carbohydrates  are  ingested  a  portion  of  the  fatty 
adds  are  converted  into  acetone  bodies.  These  are  difficult  to  oxidize 
and  are  excreted  as  such.     The  ketonuria  (excretion  of  acetone  and 

*  Taylor:  University  of  California  Publications,  Pathology,  i 

*  It  is  practically  impossibte  to  secure  an  absolutely  "salt-free"  diet. 
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diacetic  acid)  is  particularly  pronounced.  The  following  l^ble  shows 
the  data  obtained  in  an  actual  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  carbohydrate 
food  from  the  diet  of  a  normal  man  (von  Noorden). 

ACIDOSIS  ACCOMPANYING  CARBOHYDRATE  WITHDRAWAL 

_  _  , 

I  ,  I     Excretion  of  acetone  bodies  cal-| 

I      Day     I  Diet  j      culated  as  ^-hydroxybutyric 

I  {  '  add  (grams)  ' 


i 


X 

'■  Protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate. 

None. 

2 

'  Protein  and  fat. 

1 

0.8 

- 

3 

Protein  and  fat. 

X.9 

4 

■  Protein  and  fat. 

8.7                     1 

S 

1 
Protein  and  fat. 

20.0 

Protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate.  2.2  | 


Ezperhnent— Ingest  an  ordinary  xnized  diet  for  one  day.  Follow  tiiis  by  1 
period  of  two  to  four  days  in  which  no  digestible  carbohydrate  is  eaten.  (A  diet 
of  meat,  eggs,  butter,  agar-agar  and  water  has  a  very  low  digestible  carbohydxtte 
value.)  Collect  the  urine  for  each  day  of  tiie  experiment,  examine  it  qualitative 
for  acetone  bodies  (see  tests  in  Chapter  XXIV).  .  If  present,  determine  die  totil 
acetone  bodies  quantitatively  (for  metiiods  see  Chapter  XXVII).  The  blood int} 
also  be  examined  (see  Chapter  XVI).  Did  tiie  witiidrawal  of  carbohydrate  food 
cause  an  acidosis  or  ketonuria?  How  did  it  compare  with  the  acidosis  in  Ha^ 
above  table? 

17.  '^Alkaline  Tide." — For  a  time  after  a  meal  the  normal  add 
reaction  of  the  urine  may  be  changed  to  neutral  or  alkaline.  This 
has  been  explained  as  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  hydrogen  ions  to  manu- 
facture the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Experiment. — ^Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  Urinate  just  before  dinner  and 
note  the  reaction  of  the  urine  to  litmus.  If  acid,  determine  the  hydrogen  ioa 
concentration  by  the  metiiod  given  in  Chapter  XXVn.  (If  alkaline,  discard  (he 
urine  and  make  tiie  test  on  anotiier  day.)  After  eating  a  heavy  dinner  (meefti) 
collect  the  urine  at  intervals  of  a  half -hour  and  take  the  reaction  to  litmns  and 
determine  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  as  before.  Did  your  urine  chassota 
reaction  after  the  meal  and  if  so  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  meal  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  maximum  change  in  reaction? 

18.  The  ^^Partition"  of  Urinary  Nitrogen  and  Sulphur  as  Influenced 
by  Diet. — It  was  first  shown  by  Folin^  that  the  percentage  of  the  total 
nitrogen  and  total  sulphur  of  the  urine  which  appeared  in  the  form  of 
any  particular  nitrogenous  constituent  or  in  any  particular  form  of 

>  Folin:  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  13,  iiS,  1905. 
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sulphur  was  regulated  directly  by  the  extent  of  the  total  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  elimination.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
table  which  contains  data  regarding  the  so-called  "partition"  or 
"distribution"  of  the  urinary  nitrogen  and  sulphur. 

THE  nItROGEN  and  SULPHUR  "PARTITIONS"  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  DIET* 


Constituoit  of  tkt  tirbe 


Normal  protdn  diet  ,|    Stftrcb-cream  diet 


I  III 


■5  g, 

gtt 


CO 


it 

ga 


h 


VttK. 


3X.6 


14^7 


87  S 


4,  ft 


a,*      61.7 


AmmonuL 


0.6 


0*49^    3-0      051  ]  ^4^     ^x-3 


I.5S'     O-SS     3.6  .    1.61  '  0.60 


Creatinme. 


I 

I  Unc  add. . . . . 

'Undeterisimeii. 


I  Total  N. 


Inorganic  S0|. 


Ethereal  SOj.. 


17. t 


0,54       0,lS|       I.I         0.27    I    O.OQ 


a  s 


3-37 


0.8s;     4,9    , 

I I. 


0.37       7  5 


16*8    .XOO,0 


go.o 


o.  19 


Neutral  SOi o.  18 


S.a 


3.6      ido.o  1 


0.46 


60.5 


13  2 


4.8    ,  0.20 


26.3 


Total  SOa 3.64 


100. o       0.76     lOO.O 


It  will  be  observed  from  an  examination  of  this  table  that  a  normal 
protein  diet  which  gave  16.8  grams  of  urinary  nitrogen  yielded  87.5 
per  cent  of  this  nitrogen  as  urea,  3  per  cent  as  ammonia,  3.6  per  cent  as 
creatinine  and  i.i  per  cent  as  uric  acid;  whereas  a  **non-protein  diet'' 
(starch  and  cream  containing  about  i  gram  of  nitrogen)  which  gave 
only  3.6  grams  of  urinary  nitrogen  yielded  only  61.7  per  cent  of  this 
nitrogen  as  urea  but  gave  a  greatly  increased  percentage  output  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  other  nitrogenous  constituents  mentioned,  e,g.y  11.3 
per  cent  as  ammonia,  17.2  per  cent  as  creatinine  and  2.5  per  cent  as 
uric  acid.  The  percentage  output  of  neutral  sulphur  was  also  greatly 
increased. 

It  will  furthermore  be  observed  that  the  actual  daily  output  of 

*  Folin:  Am,  Journ.  Physiol, ,  13,  118,  1905. 
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certain  of  the  constituents  is  uninfluenced  by  the  amount  of  protein 
ingested.  Among  these  are  creatinine  and  neutral  sulphur.  On  the 
other  hand  the  output  of  inorganic  sulphur  and  lurea  is  more  or  less 
directly  proportional  to  the  protein  ingestion.  The  observation 
of  such  facts  as  these  led  Folin  to  formulate  his  theory  of  protein 
metabolism.^ 

Experiment. — ^During  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  ingest  an  ordinary  mixed 
diet  containing  100-125  grams  of  protein  (16-20  grams  of  nitrogen)  per  day. 
Collect  the  urine  accurately  in  24-hour  periods  (page  588)  preserve  it  and  analjxe 
the  urine  of  tiie  second  and  third  days  for  total  nitrogen,  urea,  creatinine,  total 
sulphur,  inorganic  sulphates,  ethereal  sulphates  and  neutral  sulphur  (by  differ- 
ence).   For  methods  of  analysis  see  Chapter  XZVn.    Follow  diis  period  by 
one  of  three  days  in  which  a  diet  of  starch  and  cream  having  a  similar  calorific 
value  is  ingested.    Analyze  tiie  urine  for  the  second  and  third  days  as  indicated 
above.    Calculate  your  results  and  tabulate  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  601. 
How  did  tiie  change  in  the  diet  alter  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur? 

In  calculating  the  calorific  value  of  a  diet  make  use  of  the  following  vidnes: 

I  gram  protein 4.1  large  calories 

I  gram  fot 9.3  large  calories 

X  gram  carbohydrate 4.1  large  calories. 

19.  Protein-Sparing  Action  of  Carbohydrate  and  Fat — ^The  non-nitrogenous 
nutrients,  carbohydrate  and  fat,  have  the  power  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  catabo- 
lism  of  protein  in  the  normal  human  body.  In  other  words  they  are  said  to 
"spare"  protein.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  data  reported  by  von  Noorden  and 
Dieters,  which  are  tabulated  below. 

PROTEIN-SPARING  ACTION  OF  CARBOHYDRATE  AND  FAT 


Nitrogen  ingested                Nitrogen  in  urine 

12  6  grams. 

10.4  grams. 

I  a.  6  grams +200  grams  sucrose. 

13  per  cent  reduction  in  protein 
catabolism. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  addition  of  200  grams  of  sucrose  to  the  diet  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  protein  catabolized. 
It  has  been  established  that  carbohydrates  are  more  efficient  "protein  sparers" 
than  are  the  fats.  For  example  Voit  found  carbohydrate  to  produce  a  9  per  cent 
decrease  in  protein  catabolism  whereas  fats  produced  only  a  7  per  cent  decrease. 

Experiment. — Ingest  a  uniform  diet  of  known  or  estimated  nitrogen  content 
for  a  period  of  four  days.  Collect  and  preserve  the  urine  accurately  (see  page  588) 
in  24-hour  samples  and  analyze  the  excretion  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  for  total 
nitrogen.    On  the  £f  th  day  add  200  grams  of  sucrose  to  the  diet.    Analyze  this  urine 

^  The  author's  article  on  "General  Considerations  of  Metabolism"  in  "Modem  Medi- 
cine'* (Osier  and  McCrae)  2Dd  Edition,  1914,  p.  594.  See  also  Folin:  American  Journal 
Physiol,  f  13,  118,  1905. 
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also  for  total  nitrogen.    Calodate  your  results  and  tabulate  the  data  as  shown  in 
table  on  page  6oz. 

Did  the  sucrose  influence  the  catabolism  of  protein  in  your  body? 

30.  Hydrogen  Ion  ConcentratioQ  of  the  Urine  as  Ibifluenced  by 
the  Ingestion  of  Add-Fonning  and  Base-Forming  Foods.— It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Sherman  and  Gettler^  that  vegetables  and  fruits, 
on  burning,  leave  an  ash  in  which  the  basic  elements  (sodium,  potassium, 
calcium  and  magnesium)  predominate,  whereas  cereals,  meats  and  fish 
foods  leave  an  ash  in  which  the  add-forming  elements  (chlorine,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus)  predominate.  A  list  of  acid-forming  and  base- 
forming  foods  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

EXCESS  OF  ACID-FORMING  OR  BASE-FORMING  ELEMENTS  IN  FOODS 

(Sherman  and  Gettler) 


Article  of  Food 


Excess  add  or  base  in  terms  of 
I  normal  solutions.    Per  100  grams 


Add  (c.c.) 


Apples. 

Aqiangiis.. 


Beans  (dried) 

Beans  (lima,  dried)., 

Beets. /.. 

Ctbbage 

Cantaloup 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Cdery 

I  Crackers 


'  Egg-white. 

I  Egg-yolk 

JFisli  (haddock). 

'  Lemons 

I  Lettuce 


I  Meat  (lean  beef). 

Ifilk  (cow's) 

I  Oatmeal 

I  Oranges. 

PoUtoes 

I  Pnmes. , 

\  Ridsins 


7.8X 
XI.  10 

5.24 
26.69 
16.07 


13-91 


Base  (c.c.) 


3- 76 

o.8z 

556 

33.87 

41.65 

10.86 

4.34 

7-47 

XO.83 

533 
7.78 


"93 


Rice. 

I  Wheat  (entire). 


8.10 
9.66 


545 
7.37 

2.37 

S.61 

7.19 

34.40* 

23  68 


^  Sherman  and  Gettler:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  11,  323,  191 2. 

*  Prunes,  plums  and  cranberries  yield  an  aJkaline  ash  but  serve  to  increase  the  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  the  urine  because  of  their  benzoic  acid  content,  this  acid  bdng  syn- 
the^ed  with  glycocoU  in  the  kidney  and  elsewhere  to  form  hippuric  acid. 
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The  above  data  indicate  that  potatoes,  oranges,  raisins,  apples, 
bananas  and  cantaloups  are  important  base-forming  foods.  Among 
the  most  important  acid-forming  foods  are  found  rice,  whole  wheat 
bread,  oatmeal,  meats  and  eggs.  Certain  fruits,  e.g.,  cranberries,^  prunes 
and  plums  yield  a  basic  ash  but  are  add-forming  foods. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  benzoic  acid  whidi  is 
synthesized  with  glycocoll  in  the  body  to  produce  hippuric  add  (see 
page  609).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  plant  foods  are  base-formers 
and  others  are  add-formers.  It  is  also  an  important  fact  that  add 
fruits  yield  a  basic  ash  (see  page  603). 

The  normal  diet  should  contain  suffident  base-forming  elements  to 
neutralize  the  adds  formed.    If  these  adds  are  not  neutralized  by 
the  basic  elements  in  the  diet  they  will  be  neutralized  by  the  fixed 
bases  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  a  seriously  deranged  metaboUsm 
may  result.     (See  experiment  on  "salt-free  diet,"  page  599.)     Organic 
salts  of  the  alkalis  {e.g.,  sodium  bicarbonate  or  sodium  acetate)  are  often 
given  therapeutically.    They  reduce  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the 
urine:  the  same  result  so  far  as  urine  reaction  is  concerned  may  be 
secured  by  feeding  properly  selected  base-forming  foods.     The  ingestion 
of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate  (NaH2P04)  will  increase  the  acidity 
of  the  urine:  a  like  result  may  be  produced  by  feeding  properly  selected 
acid-forming  foods.     Anything  which  produces  an  increase  in  the  H 
ion  concentration  of  the  urine  will  produce  an  increase  in  the  ammonia 
output. 

On  a  mixed  diet  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the  urine*  has  been 
found  to  average  about  6.0.'  In  nephritis  the  H  ion  concentration  of 
the  urine  may  be  increased  to  5.3  or  higher.  Alkalis  have  been  used 
with  apparent  success  in  the  treatment  of  nephritis.*  It  is  evident  that 
base-forming  foods  properly  selected  should  be  suitable  dietary  articles 
for  nephritics.*  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  acid-forming  and  base- 
forming  foods  see  article  by  Blatherwick.* 

Experiment — ^Ingest  a  uniform  diet  consisting  of  milk,  crackers,  butter,  pea- 
nut butter,  and  water  in  desired  quantities  for  a  period  of  three  days.  Follow  ^s 
by  a  period  of  six  days  during  tiie  first  three  of  which  considerable  quantities  of 
acid-fonning  foods  (see  table  page  603)  are  added  to  tiie  diet.    During  the  second 

^  Radio  reports  this  berry  to  contain  0.06  per  cent  benzoic  add  (Blatherwick:  Arch. 
InL  Med,,  14,  409,  1914)-   ' 

*  Henderson  and  Palmer:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  13,  393,  1913;  i4»  81,  19x3. 

'  H  ion  concentration  may  be  expressed  as  gram  of  ionized  H  per  liter  of  water.  A  neu- 
tral solution  has  a  H  ion  concentration  of  z  X  Io''^  or  0.000,000,1  gram  per  Uter.  It  is 
often  customary  to  express  the  H  ion  concentration  according  to  Sdrensen's  logarithmic 
notation.  For  example  instead  of  expressing  the  H  ion  concentration  of  a  neutral  solution 
as  I  X  10'^  he  expresses  it  as  7.00.  An  increasing  H  ion  concentration  decreases  this  value 
and  an  increasing  OH  ion  concentration  increases  the  value. 

*  Fisher:  Nephritis,  New  York,  191a. 

*  Blatherwick:  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  14,  409,  1914. 
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httf  of  the  period  (daji  f our  to  six)  add  an  abimdance  of  base-forniii^ 

diet    Distilled  water  should  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  and  a  uniform  volume 

should  be  ingested  daily.    Collect  the  urine  in  24-hour  periods,  preserve  and 

anil^e  for  H  ion  concentrationi  titratable  acidity  and  ammonia  (for  metiiods 

see  Chapter  XZVII).    Compare  your  results  witii  those  tabulated  in  the  table 

below. 

REACTION  OF  URINE  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  DIET^ 


Basal 
dieua 


I 


H  km  con-!?.  19 
cwUatkm.- 


Determi- 
oation. 


No.  I! No. 


:  days  I  days 


Baked  poU- 

9     toes  (7SO 

grams  per 

day)+biuiia 

diet  No.  X 

(6  days) 


S.S7 


Cranberry 
Rice  (a  10  sauce  (300- 
grams  per  1  600  grams 
day)  +  basal  per  day)  + 
diet  No.  I  basal  diet. 
(4  days)  I  No.  x 
(6  days) 


7.74 


7.48-^-90 


6.30-S.70 
6.19 


I 


Bread>  Prunes        Cantaloup* 

(whole     I    (330-550      (260  grams) 
wheat)  4501  mms  per    per     aay)  + 
grams  for  il  day) + basal    basal  diet, 
day+basal  ,  diet.  No.  2         No.    a 
diet.  No.  x|    (3  days)     !    (s  days) 


6.80 
(Previous 
day  6.90) 


S. 30-4  80     s. 30-7. 38 


5. 07 


6.70 


275 


TItratabto 

sddity 

(cx.N/io) 


Ammonia 
N(grams)lo.3io 


474 


l96-ax6 
203 


x66-a97 


350        570-540-578 1     466-350 

(Previous  ; ' •  |     ' • — • 

day  397)    '         563  328 


0.464 


0.33X-0. 348^0. 166-0. 35X0. 319-0. 391'       0.380  0.603-0.739  0.5 13-0.  320 1 

} ' •   '  '    (Previous  I  *  '   ' ' ' 


0.338 


0.X98 


0.305         day  0.351)!       0.654 


I 


I 


31.  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Urine  as  Influenced  by 
Alkali  and  Acid  Ingestion. — The  ingestion  of  certain  organic  salts  of  the 
alkalis,  e.g.,  sodium  citrate  and  sodium  bicarbonate  will  cause  a  decrease 
in  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  urine.    The  ingestion  of  acids 


INFLUENCE  OF  INGESTED  SODIUM  BICARBONATE  ON  H  ION 
CONCENTRATION  OF  URINE 


Experiment 
Number 

Sodium 

Bicarbonate, 

Grams 

Hydrogen  Ion  Concen- 
tration before  Bicarbon- 
ate Ingestion 

■ 
Time  of  Collection  of  Specimen 
of  Urine  and  H  Ion  Concen- 
tration 

11.00 
A.M. 

la.oo 
noon 

1. 00   2.00 
P.  M.'P.  M. 

3.00 
P.M. 

S.8S 
7.40 
8.70 
8.50 
8. 90 

I 
a 
3 
4 
5 
6 

4 
8 

13 

8 
8 
8 

7.40 
5. 40 
S.30 
7.40 
5.85 
6.70 

8.30 
8.50 
8.70 
8.S0 

7.48 
8.30 
8.70 
8.70 

7.48   7.40 
6.50   6.50 
8.70   8.70 
8.50  18. so 
8 .  70   8 .  70 

7.48 

8.70 

8.50  18.70  |8.so 

J 

^Tabulated  from  data  reported  by  Blather  wick  (Arch,  ItU,  Med,,  14,  409,  191 4). 
Eqieriments  all  made  on  the  same  subject  (B). 

*  Basal  diet  No.  i  contained  100  grams  Graham  crackers,  25  grams  butter,  400  c.c.  whole 
milk  ingested  at  each  of  the  three  daily  meals.  One  apple  and  one  soft  boiled  egg  added  at 
supper.    In  diet  No.  2  whole  wheat  crackers  were  substituted  for  the  Graham  crackers. 

*  This  day  was  pr^reded  by  NaHCOa  ingestion  for  three  days  and  by  rice  ingestion  for 
loar  days. 

*  This  diet  followed  immediately  after  the  diet  of  prunes  (see  5). 
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(either  organic  or  inorganic)  or  add  salts,  e.g.,  sodium  dihydrogen  phos- 
phate will  increase  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  urine.  Tte 
alkalis  are  much  more  effective  in  producing  changes  in  reaction  than 
are  the  acids.  The  influence  of  ingested  alkali  (sodium  bicarbonate)  is 
shown  in  the  foregoing  table  containing  data  submitted  by  Henderson 
and  Palmer.^ 

Blatherwick^  reports  a  decrease  in  ammonia  nitrogen  output  from 
0.256  gram  to  0.072  gram,  and  an  accompanying  decreased  acidity 
under  the  influence  of  bicarbonate  ingestion  (25  grams  in  two  days). 

The  influence  of  ingested  acid  (benzoic)  is  shown  in  the  following 
data  reported  by  Blatherwick.* 

INFLUENCE  OF  BENZOIC  ACID  INGESTION* 


Day 

TiUaUblc  acidity 
(c.c.  N/io) 

H  ion  concentration 

1 

1 
I                                                   392 

6. IS 

1 
0.293 

410 

6. IS                   1               0.374           1 

443 

6.00 

0.422 

4                           434 

6.00 

0.408 

468 

S.70                   1               0.418 

(For  further  discussion  of  dietary  alterations  of  urine  reaction  see 
preceding  experiment.) 

Experiments. — (a)  Influence  of  AlkalL— Ingest  a  unifonn  diet  consisting  of 
milk|  crackers,  butter,  peanut  butter  and  distilled  water  for  a  period  of  two 
days.  During  the  next  two  days  take  tiie  same  diet  and  ingest  24  grams  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  between  meals  (12  in  A.  M.  and  12  in  P.  M.)*  Collect  the 
urine  in  24-hour  periods  and  analyze  it  for  titratable  acidity,  H  ion  concentra- 
tion and  ammonia.  Compare  your  results  witii  those  shown  in  table  on 
page  605. 

If  desired  the  bicarbonate  may  be  given  in  one  dose  of  8-X2  grams  and  the 
urine  collected  in  hourly  specimens  for  tiie  next  five  hours  and  each  specimen 
analyzed.    Data  from  such  experiments  are  shown  in  table  on  page  605. 

(b)  Influence  of  Acid. — ^Proceed  as  above  except  that  i  gram  of  benzoic  add 
(in  capsule)  is  ingested  before  each  meal  of  the  experimental  period. 

The  experiment  may  also  be  varied  by  ingesting  10  grams  of  sodium  dihydro- 
gen phosphate  early  in  the  day  and  collecting  the  urine  in  houriy  fractiooB  or  in 
one  24-hour  sample. 

^  Henderson  and  Palmer:  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  14,  81,  1913. 
*  See  p.  604. 

'  One  gram  of  benzoic  acid  in  a  capsule  before  each  meal.  Basal  diet  No.  i  described  00 
page  605  was  used. 


id  of  fasting,  ingests  a  diet  of  high  calorific  value  and  very  low  in 
{en  the  output  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  of  the  third  or  fourth  day 
►e  less  than  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  in  fasting.  This  is  due  to 
ict  that  the  body  derives  sufficient  energy  from  the  high  calorie 
jid  there  is  less  destruction  of  protein  body  tissues  than  occurs  in 
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fasting.     For  a  discussion  of  energy  value  of  foods  see  "Determinatioii 
of  Fuel  Value  of  Foods,"  below,  and  the  table  on  page  592. 


Bzpeiiment— Ingest  a  high  calorie  diet  which  is  very  low  in  nitrogen  or    1 
actually  non-nitrogenous.    A  satisfactory  diet  may  include  sugar,  butter,  starch,     j 
cream,  agar-agar  and  water.    (For  energy  values  see  below  and  table,  page     J 
592.)    Ingest  such  a  diet  for  three  days.    Collect  tiie  urine  in  24-hour  periods, 
preserve  and  analyze  it  for  total  nitrogen,  acidity  and  ammonia.    Note  fbt  low 
nitrogen  excretion  on  the  third  day  as  compared  witii  tiie  nitrogen  output  of  the 
third  day  of  fasting.    If  so  desired,  you  may  (at  some  later  date)  fast  for  tbree 
days  and  repeat  the  above  analyses  for  comparison. 

Determination  of  Fuel  Value  0^  Food, — When  organic  substances  are  oxidized 
or  burned  in  the  human  body  they  liberate  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  This  calorific 
energy  or  heat  value  varies  according  to  the  tjrpe  of  organic  matter  imdergoing 
oxidation.  Thus  the  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  of  the  diet  when  they  are 
burned  in  the  body  yield  different  quantities  of  heat  per  unit  of  substance  than  do 
organic  adds,  alcohol,  etc.  The  energy  values  of  pure  protein  fat  and  carbohydrate 
are  the  following: 

Protein  "°  4.  i  large  calories  per  gram. 

Fat  ^9-3  large  calories  per  gram. 

Carbohydrate  "4.1  large  calories  per  gram. 

In  arriving  at  the  energy  value  of  any  given  diet  it  is  customary  to  bum  weighed 
samples  of  the  various  foods  in  an  oxygen  atmosphere  in  an  apparatus  called  a 
bomb  calorimeter  (see  Fig.  185,  page  607).  By  this  means  we  may  determine  how 
much  heat  is  liberated  when  the  ingested  food  b  oxidized  in  the  body.  A  correction 
must  be  made  for  the  incompletely  oxidized  substances  of  the  urine  and  feces.  A 
large  mass  of  data  concerning  the  heat  value  of  foods  has  been  collected  and  tabu- 
lated, and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea  of  the  energy 
value  of  a  diet  by  calcidation  (see  table,  page  592).  The  bomb  colorimeter  shown 
in  Fig.  185,  page  607,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  actual  determination  of  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  organic  substances. 

23.  Metabolism  in  Fasting. — The  metabolism  of  a  fasting  man  is 
entirely  different  from  the  metabolism  of  a  well-nourished  person. 
The  collection  and  analysis  of  the  urine  during  a  short  fast  (three 
to  seven  days)  will  demonstrate  many  important  facts.  The  following 
table,  which  contains  data  from  fasting  tests  made  in  the  author's 
laboratory,^  illustrates  some  of  the  points  in  which  fasting  metabolism 
differs  from  normal  metabolism: 

Abstinence  from  food  for  a  few  days  can  in  no  way  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  normal  person.  In  fact  individuals  affected  with 
certain  types  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders  are  benefited  by  fasting. 

^  The  chloride,  phosphate  and  acidity  determinations  were  collected  during  one  seven- 
day  fast  and  the  other  data  collected  during  a  different  fast  on  the  same  man.  (See 
Howe,  Mattill  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Atner.  Chem.  Soc,  ss,  568,  191  z;  and  Wilson  and  Hawk* 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  137,  1914.) 
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Day 

IMy 

Total 

Ammoma 

Creatine 

Acidity* 

PiO. 

Chloride 

d 

wtight. 

N 

N 

N 

ex.  N/io 

psiod 

kg- 

grama 

grams 

grams 

NaOH 

graofu 

NaQ 

Prelunmaiy  Feeding  Period 

1-4 

Av.  74.16 

10.430 

o.xia 

None 

338.6 

a.  768 

9.007 

Fasting  Period 

73-32 

X0.073 

o.aSS 

0,369 

338.9 

3.6x6 

5.035 

71  9« 

15,07a 

0.643 

0.073 

677.1 

3,509 

3.231 

70.9a 

14.465 

0.863 

0,089 

770.4 

3.851 

a  539 

76.  M 

13:080 

I.30I 

0.068 

664.3 

a. 490 

1-353 

69.61 

ii.Soi 

1,366 

0  053 

535.0 

a. 376    1 

1.474 

69.12 

II. 314 

1.373 

0.033 

463.4 

1. 186 

1.13a 

7 

6a.  70 

10.734 

I-37I 

0,003 

438  9 

0.955 

1. 137 

II 


The  fasting  treatment^  is  also  being  used  with  success  in  cases  of  diabetes 
meliitus  and  in  the  treatment  of  obesity.^ 

In  order  to  detennine  experimentally  how  the  fasting  metabolism  differs  from 
nonnal  metabolism  proceed  as  foUows :  Ingest  an  ordinaiy  mixed  diet  and  col* 
lect  your  urine  (see  page  588)  for  a  day.  Measure  the  volume  and  analyze  the 
■ample  for  total  nitrogen,  ammoniai,  creatine,  sodimn  chloride,  total  phosphates 
and  acidity^  (for  methods  see  Chapter  XXYII).  For  the  next  few  days  (three  to 
sereo  as  desired)  ingest  nothing  but  water  and  collect  the  urine  accurately  and 
analyze  for  the  constituents  enumerated  aboTe.  Tabulate  your  results  and 
compare  them  with  those  given  in  the  table  above. 

24.  Synthesis  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  Human  Body,^Hippuric  Acid  is 
present  in  human  urine  in  small  amount,  about  0,7  gram  being  excreted 
per  day.  The  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  much  larger  quan- 
tities. This  acid  is  formed  in  the  animal  body,  by  synthesis  from  ben- 
aoic  acid  and  glycocoU  which  takes  place  in  the  kidneys  and  elsewhere.'* 

Eacpefiment.— Ingest  2  grams  of  sodium  benzoate  or  ammonium  benzoate 
before  retiring  at  night.  Collect  the  first  fraction  of  urine  voided  the  next  mom- 
log.  The  benzoate  has  been  synthesized  with  glycocoll  to  form  hippuric  acid. 
Tht  urine  will  therefore  be  fotmd  to  contain  much  more  of  this  acid  than  is  nor- 
mally present.    Isolate  the  hippuric  acid  by  one  of  the  following  methods : 

(a)  first  Method, — Render  the  urine  alkaline  with  milk  of  lime,  boil  for  a  few 
moments  and  filter  while  hot.  Concentrate  the  filtrate,  over  a  burner,  to  a  small 
fdumc.  Cool  the  solution,  acidify  it  strongly  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  and  stand  it  in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours.     Filter  ofiF  the  crystals  of  hippuric  acid 

^  Allen:  Amer.  Jour.  Med,  5ci\,  150,  480,  1915. 

*  Foils  and  Denis:  Joitr.  Bid,  Ch^m,,  21,  183,  1915- 

*  A  more  accurate  cjtpenment  may  be  earned  out  by  ingesting  a  umform  diet  of  known 
composition  (see  page  592)  for  a  few  days  before  the  fast. 

« Kingsbury  and  £dl:  Jaur.  BioL  Chem.,  21,  297,  191 5. 
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which  have  formed  and  wash  them  with  a  little  cold  water.  Remove  the  crystals 
from  the  pai>er,  dissolve  them  in  a  very  small  amoimt  of  hot  water  and  percolate 
the  hot  solution  through  thoroughly  washed  animal  charcoal,  being  careful  to  wash 
out  the  last  portion  of  the  hippuric  add  solution  with  hot  water.  Filter,  concen- 
trate the  fJtrate  to  a  small  volume  and  stand  it  aside  for  crystallization.  ExamiDe 
the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those  in  Fig.  139,  pajie 
417.    This  method  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  Roaf 's  method  (see  below) . 

(b)  Roafs  Method, — Place  the  urine  in  a  casserole  or  precipitating  jar  and  add 
an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  1.5  cc  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  per  100  c.c.  of  urine.  Permit  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  remove  the  crysttds  of  hippuric  add  by  filtration.  Purify 
the  crystals  by  recrystallization  according  to  the  directions  given  above  imder  first 
Method.  Examine  the  crystals  under  the  microscope  and  compare  them  with  those 
given  in  Fig.  139,  page  417. 

It  is  possible,  by  the  above  technic,  to  isolate  hippuric  acid  in  crystalline  form 
from  as  small  a  volume  as  25-50  c.c.  of  herbivorous  urine.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  ammonium  sulphate  added  the  more  rapid  the  crystallization  until  at  the  satura- 
tion point  the  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  sometimes  form  in  about  ten  minutes, 

m.  METABOLISM  PROCEDURES  INVOLVING  THE 
MANIPULATION  OF  THE  FECES* 

25.  "Separation"  of  Feces. — In  order  to  differentiate  the  feces 
which  correspond  to  the  food  ingested  during  any  given  interval  it  is 
customary  to  cause  the  person  under  observation  to  ingest  some  sub- 
stance, at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  in  question,  which  shall 
sufficiently  differ  in  color  and  consistency  from  the  surrounding  feces  as 
to  render  such  differentiation  comparatively  easy.  Two  "markers" 
very  widely  used  in  such  tests  are  wood  charcoal  and  carmine.  In 
making  an  actual  separation  of  feces  in  a  metabolism  experiment 
proceed  as  follows:  Just  preceding  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  meal 
(usually  breakfast)  of  the  metabolism  test,  ingest  a  gelatine  capsule 
(No.  00)  containing  0.2-0.3  gram  of  carmine  or  charcoal.  From  this 
time  collect  all  stools  in  Hat-boiiom  porcelain  dishes  and  examine  for  the 
presence  of  the  "marker.'*  All  fecal  matter  containing  pK)rtions  of  the 
marker  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  diet  in  question.  This 
fecal  matter  should  be  retained  and  preserved  (see  page  611).  Just 
before  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  meal  (usually  breakfast)  following 
the  end  of  the  metabolism  test  a  second  "marker"  in  a  gelatine  capsule 
should  be  ingested.  The  feces  should  be  carefully  inspected  until  the 
marker  makes  its  appearance.  Retain  all  fecal  matter  uncolored  by 
the  marker,  reject  the  remainder.  Frequent  difficulties  are  encoimtered 
in  the  practical  separation  of  feces,  but  the  character  of  such  difficulties 
will  be  most  satisfactorily  impressed  by  the  performance  of  actual 
separations. 

*  For  other  practical  work  on  feces  see  Chapter  XIV. 
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26,  Collection  and  Pteservation  of  Feces  and  the  Mixing  and 
Weighing  for  Analysis. — The  older  methods  in  vogue  in  metabolism 
work  embraced  the  analysis  of  dried  feces.  Various  investigators  later 
demonstrated  that  the  drying  of  feces  was  accompanied  by  losses  and 
changes  of  some  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  feces. ^  Therefore 
the  chemical  examination  of  all  stools  wherever  possible  should  be 
made  on  the  fresh  feces.  If  a  study  is  being  made  which  extends  over 
several  days  and  it  is  desired  to  economize  time  and  effort  in  the 
chemical  examination  the  daily  fecal  output  or  an  aliquot  portion  of  each 
stool  may  be  collected  in  a  friction-top  can  or  pail  of  suitable  size  and 
preserved  by  thymol  and  refrigeration.^  This  method  has  been  found 
satisfactory^  when  the  feces  are  to  be  examined  for  inorganic  constituents 
or  total  nitrogen.  For  the  determination  of  fat,  carbohydrate*  etc., 
the  fresh  stool  should  be  employed. 

In  the  preservation  of  feces  for  the  determination  of  total  nitrogen 
the  following  simple  procedure  may  be  used :  Introduce  each  stool  into 
a  weighed  friction-top  can  or  pail  and  place  the  vessel  in  a  cold  room  or 
refrigerator*^  At  the  end  of  the  period  mix  the  feces  thoroughly  and 
analyze  weighed  portions.  In  case  individual  stools  are  analyzed,  the 
stool  should  be  collected  in  a  weighed  flat-bottom  porcelain  dish.'*  After 
mixing  the  feces  very  ib&roughly  the  weight  of  dish,  spatula  and  feces  is 
determined  and  the  weight  of  the  feces  secured  by  difference.*  A  por- 
tion of  the  well-mixed  feces  is  then  introduced  into  a  large  weighing 
bottle  containing  a  glass  hoe.  Desired  amounts  of  feces  are  then 
removed  for  analysis  and  the  exact  weight  of  such  amounts  obtained  by 
difference. 


37.  Bacterial  Nitrogen  in  Feces.— About  50  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of 
the  feces  is  made  op  of  bacterial  cells  (see  Chapter  XIV  on  Feces).  To  demon- 
strate this  point  proceed  as  follows: 

{a)  Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  Collect  a  representative  stool  from  this 
diet  and  after  mixiag  it  thoroughly  separate  the  bacterial  cells  from  a  weighed  por- 
tion as  described  in  Chapter  XIV.  After  examining  some  of  the  suspension  under 
the  microscope  and  noting  the  bacterial  cells  determine  the  bacterial  nitrogen  in 

^Zaitschek:  PfiUgers  Anh.f  q8,  595,  iqoj* 
Schimidzui  Bioch.  Ztit.,  28,  237,  191 1. 
K5nlg:  Landiv.  Vers.  Stat,^  58,  230. 

Frear  and  Holter:  Report^  Penn.  Siaie  College^  p.  123,  iSqi. 
Emmctt  and  Grindlcy:  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Sac.^  31,  570,  1909. 
'Howe,  Rutherford  and  Hawk:  Jour.  Amcr.  Chtm,  S^c^  32*  1683^  iqio.    This  proce- 
dure is  not  satisfactory  if  fat  is  to  be  determined  (Smitii,  Aliller  and  Hawk:  Jour*  BioL 
Cktm*,  21,  395,  191 5).    Such  feces  shows  an  hydrol>'^is  of  fat  to  fatty  acid  and  a  decrease 
in  total  fat. 

*  The  author  uses  a  brine  tank  at  —  i2**C.  in  which  the  feces  are  quickly  frozen, 

*  The  spatula  for  mixing  the  fccc^  should  be  weighed  with  the  disL 

*  In  case  it  is  desired  an  aliquot  part  of  each  stool  may  be  placed  in  a  £riction-top  can 
Of  pail  and  preserved  as  a  "composite  sample"  for  the  p>eriod- 
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the  entire  volume  of  suspension  by  the  Kjeldahl  method^  (see  Chapter  XXVII)^  I 
Also  determine  the  total  nitrogen  in  weighed  portions  of  the  original  feces  by  the  ' 
Kjeklahl  method.    What  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  feces  is  bactenal 
nitrogen? 

(b)  If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  which  is  excreted  j 
daily  in  the  feces  in  the  form  of  bacterial  ceUs,  proceed  as  follows:  Ingest  an  oidl- 
nary  mixed  diet  for  a  period  of  three  days.  Separate  the  feces  for  this  period  accoid* 
ing  to  directions  given  on  page  6io,  using  charcoal  for  the  first  separation  and  cu- 
mine  for  the  second  or  vice  versa.  Preserve  the  feces  for  the  period  accordin| 
to  directions  given  on  page  6ii.  Mix  the  weighed  feces  thoroughly  and  analjv 
for  bacterial  nitrogen  and  total  nitrogen  according  to  directions  given  elsewboi 
(see  Chapters  XIV  and  XXVII).  Calculate  the  actual  output  of  bacterial  nitrogei 
per  day  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  feces  which  was  excreted 
per  day  in  the  form  of  bacterial  nitrogen.  i 

38.  ''Metabolic  Product"  Nitrogen  in  Feces.— A  certain  quota  of  the  fecal  | 
nitrogen  is  due  to  the  presence  of  residues  of  digestive  secretions,  epithelial  cd!i»  ■ 
bacteria,  etc.  The  nitrogen  in  these  forms  has  been  called  "metabolic  nitrogen." 
To  determine  this  form  of  nitrogen  one  method*  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Ingest 
a  non-nitrogenous  diet  for  a  period  of  two  days.  The  diet  may  include  desired 
quantities  of  starch,  cream,  sugar,  butter,  water  and  sodium  chloride.  About  x$ 
grams  of  agar-agar  should  be  added  to  the  diet  to  prevent  constipation  and  to  insut 
the  evacuation  of  approximately  the  normal  quantity  of  feces.  (For  influence 
of  agar-agar  see  Experiment  29.)  To  separate  the  feces  properly  ingest  a  capsuk 
of  carmine  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  one  of  charcoal  at  the  end  (see  page  6zo). 
Preserve  the  feces  as  described  on  page  611.  After  mixing  the  feces  thorou^i^ 
determine  the  nitrogen  in  weighed  quantities  by  the  Kjeldahl  method'  accbrdii^ 
to  directions  given  in  Chapter  XXVII.  Calculate  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eiimi- 
nated  per  day.  Inasmuch  as  no  nitrogen  was  ingested  the  nitrogen  present  in  the 
feces  is  of  metabolic  origin,  ix,,  it  is  made  up  principally  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
cells,  digestive  secretions  and  bacteria. 

29.  Infiuence  of  Indigestible  Non-Nitrogenous  Material  tqpon 
Fecal  Output — This  may  be  demonstrated  by  agar-agar  ingestion. 
This  indigestible  hemicellulose  has  the  property  of  absorbing  water 
readily  and  therefore  when  ingested  it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  feces 
considerably.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  some  forms  of  constipation 
and  in  the  determination  of  metabolic  product  nitrogen  (see  Experi- 
ment 27). 

Experiment.— Ingest  a  uniform  diet  for  four  days.  Divide  the  interval  into 
periods  of  two  days  each,^  and  "separate"  the  feces  by  charcoal  or  carmine  (see 
Experiment  25).  On  the  third  and  fourth  days  Ingest  10  grams  of  agar-agur  at 
each  meaL  Collect  the  feces  for  each  two-day  period  (see  Bxpeiiment  as, 
page  6x0),  and  note  the  increase  in  the  daily  excretion  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  agar  ingestion.    What  was  the  increase  per  gram  of  agar? 

^  More  accurate  results  will  be  secured  if  the  bacterial  nitrogen  is  determined  on  eadi 
individual  stool  in  the  fresh  condition. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  other  methods  of  estimating  metabolic  product  nitrogen  see  Foibci» 
Mangels,  and  Morgan:  Jour,  Agr,  Res,,  9,  405, 191 7. 

*  In  the  oxidation  process  use  zo  grams  of  potassium  sulphate  instead  of  the  colder 
sulphate.    The  remainder  of  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  urine. 

*  Longer  periods  are  desirable  where  great  accuracy  is  desired. 
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30.  Protein  UtiUzatioiL — By  "protein  utilization"  is  meant  the 
percentage  of  the  Ingested  protein  which  is  actually  absorbed  and 
[usimilated. 

TMs  may  be  detennined  by  the  following  procedure;  Ingest  any  diet  of 
favwn  nitrogen  content  for  a  period  of  three  days^  (see  table,  page  592).  Collect 
ill  feces  from  the  diet  making  the  ''separations*^  as  directed  on  page  610,  using 
ctnnine  as  the  initial  **marker**  and  charcoal  as  the  final  **marker"  or  vice 
fma*  Preserve  the  feces  as  directed  on  page  611*  Mix  the  total  feces  thor- 
QQ^y  and  determine  the  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldabl  method  (seeChapter  XXVH  and 
note  on  page  612).  The  approximate  nitrogen  utilizatton  may  be  calculated  as 
follows: 

(Food nitrogen -Feces nitrogen)  X 100      .  .      ^  .         * 

^ Food  nitrogen " —  ^  Approximate  percentage  mtrogenutih- 

zation.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  actual  percentage  of  the  ingested  ni- 
trogen which  has  been  utilized  by  the  body  we  must  make  a  correction  for  meta- 
bdic  nitrogen.  In  doing  this  proceed  as  foUows :  Ingest  a  non-nitrogenous  diet 
if  described  on  page  612  for  a  period  of  two  days,  using  sufficient  agar-agar  to 
issttre  a  daily  fecal  output  which  shall  approjdmate  in  weight  that  obtained  when 
the  rc^gular  protein  diet  was  ingested.^  Separate  and  preserve  the  feces  as 
directed  on  page  610.  Mix  thoroughly  and  analyze  for  nitrogen  according  to 
te  Kjeldahl  method  (see  Chapter  XXVn  and  note  on  page  613}*  Calculate  the 
ictoal  percentage  utilization  of  the  diet  as  follows : 
[Food  Nitrogen  —  (Fecal  nitrogen  —  metabolic  nitrogen)]  X  100 

Food  nitrogen  ^     ^  ^ 

eatage  nitrogen  utilization.    If  urinary  nitrogen  is  determined  the  above  data 
enable  us  to  prepare  a  nitrogen  balance  (see  Experiment  35  p  page  615), 

31.  Influ^ice  of  Defective  Mastication  on  Food  Residues  in  Feces. — Rapid 
eating  accompanied  by  defective  mastication  leads  lo  the  appearance  of  relatively 
Uigc  macroscopic  food  residues  in  the  feces.  Under  some  conditions,  however,  fifih 
kin  uiilisaium  (see  above)  may  be  as  satisfactory  during  food  "bolting"  as  when 
the  food  is  very  thoroughly  masticated.'  This  problem  may  be  studied  by  the 
hUowing  method  : 

(a)  Ingest  a  diet  containing  meat  and  be  certain  to  masticate  the  diet  very 
thoroughly.  Collect  a  stool,  examine  macroscopically;  mix  carefully  and  examine 
nicroscopicaLty  (see  page  233), 

(b)  Ingest  a  diet  similar  to  that  employed  in  above  experiment  (a) ,  "  Bolt  ** 
the  food,  i.e.f  ingest  it  practically  without  mastication.  Examine  the  feces  as 
above.  Note  the  difference  in  the  macroscopical  and  microscopical  findings  imdcr 
(a)  and  (5). 

If  the  nitrogen  of  food  and  feces  is  determined  we  may  calculate  the  protein 
niEization  (see  Experiment  3^)*  By  the  additional  determination  of  urinary 
sitiogen,  we  may  prepare  a  nitrogen  balance  (see  Experiment  35,  page  615). 

*Sec  note4f  P-  612, 

'  It  b  frequently  difficult  to  so  regulate  the  agar-agar  intake  as  to  secure  tbe  proper  fecal 
output-  In  such  ao  event  the  projjcr  value  for  metabolic  nitrogen  must  be  obtained  by  cal- 
fn latin**  For  example  if  89-1  grains  of  feces  were  excreted  per  day  on  the  protein  diet,  and 
".5  grams  per  day  (with  a  nitrogen  value  of  0.5  gram)  when  agar  was  employed,  tbe 
value  tor  metabolic  product  nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion, 
ng  that  the  content  of  metabolic  nitrogen  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  lecesex- 
:  89* I  :  166.5  '  -  X'  0.5.  X  «  0.268  gram  metabolic  nitrogen  per  day* 
•  Foster  and  Hawk:  Jottr,  Amer.  Chem,  Soc.^  371  1347,  1915. 
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32,  Fat  in  Feces. — A  normal  adult  wiU  digest  and  absorb  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  the  diet  when  the  amount  ingested  does  not 
exceed  100  grams.  If  the  diet  contains  an  excessive  amount  of  fat, 
e,g,^  300  grams  per  day,  considerable  appears  in  the  feces.  In  pancreatic 
diseases  and  such  conditions  as  are  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  bile 
flow  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  fat  is  lessened. 

Experimenls. — (a)  Ingest  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  containing  an  average  amount 
of  fat  per  day,  e,g.,  75-100  grams.  Collect  a  stool  and  exiunine  it  microscopically 
as  directed  in  Chapter  XIV.  (b)  Now  ingest  a  diet  containing  an  excessive 
quantity  of  fat,  e.g.,  300  grams  per  daj.  Separate  the  feces  and  subject  a 
representative  sam^pte  of  the  feces  from  the  high  fat  diet  to  microscopical  ex* 
amination.  (c)  If  it  is  desired  the  fat  may  be  extracted  from  some  of  the  stool 
by  applying  the  pdnciple  involved  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  fat  in  the 
Saxon  method  (see  Chapter  XIV),  Evaporate  the  ether  extract  and  identify  the 
fat  in  the  residue  by  tests  given  in  Chapter  IX. 

33,  Carbohydrate  in  Feces^^Under  normal  conditions  the  great 
bulk  of  the  soluble  carbohydrate  in  the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tine even  when  the  ingestion  is  high.  Hence  the  content  of  soluble 
carbohydrate  in  feces  is  lovir.     To  demonstrate  this  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Ingest  for  three  days  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  to  which  100  grams  of  glucose 
or  sucrose  is  daily  added.  Separate  and  preserve  the  feces  (see  page  610)  and 
when  the  final  "marker"  appears  extract  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  total  mixed  feces^ 
with  water,  decolorize  with  honeblack,  filter,  and  after  malriTig  the  filtrate  up  to 
a  known  volume  determine  the  sugar  by  Benedict's  method  (see  page  545). 
Calculate  the  soluble  carbohydrate  content  of  the  feces  for  the  three-day  intervaL 
(b)  Proceed  as  above  with  the  exception  that  at  least  250  grams  of  sugar  should 
be  added  to  the  diet  instead  of  100  as  in  (a). 

How  did  the  daily  excretion  of  soluble  carbohydrate  in  (a)  compare  wt^  Uiat 
in  (b)?  Why  is  this  so?  If  a  diet  of  known  carbohydrate  content  is  fed  this 
experiment  will  give  us  accurate  data  as  to  soluble  carbohydrate  utilization  (see 
Protein  Utilization^  page  613).  If  it  is  desired  this  experiment  may  be  combined 
with  the  hyperglycemia  and  glycosuria  experiments  on  pages  588  and  591.  See 
also  Experiment  37,  page  616. 

34,  Inorganic  Elements  in  the  Feces. — The  salts  of  sodium  and 

potassium  being  very  soluble  are  almost  completely  absorbed  from  the 
intestine.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chlorides  including  that  of  sodium 
which  is  of  greatest  importance.  Hence  the  alkali  metals  and  chlorides 
are  excreted  mainly  in  the  urine  and  are  found  only  in  very  small 
amounts  in  the  feces  even  when  large  amounts  are  ingested.  With 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron  and  phosphate  conditions  are  different.  Not 
only  are  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  iron  less  readily  absorbed  but 
they  are  excreted  to  a  large  extent  by  way  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  rather 
than  by  the  kidneys.     Ordinarily  about  90  per  cent  of  ingested  caldum  is 

>  If  time  permits  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  analyze  each  individuai  stool  in  frtsk 
condition. 
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dhninated  by  way  of  the  feces  and  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  magne- 
num.  From  20-30  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  ingested  is  usually  found 
in  the  feces. 

Bipetiuiwrts, — (a)  Ingest  for  a  period  of  tiiree  days  an  ordinary  mixed  diet 
vitfKNit  added  salt  and  containing  no  milk.  Separate  the  feces  for  the  period  (see 
psge  610)  and  retain  a  portion  of  the  well-mixed  feces  for  analysis. 

(b)  Proceed  as  abo?ewitii  the  exception  that  there  is  added  to  the  mixed  diet 
mframs  of  <^<*™™**"  salt  and  a  quart  of  milk  (containing  about  1.6  grams  of  CaO, 
sls  gnm  MgOy  X4  gnuns  of  chloride  expressed  as  sodium  chloride,  and  a.2 
pma  P^i).    Ifix  feces  well  and  reserve  part  for  analysis. 

Aah  logEamsamplesof  the  feces  from  the  above  diets.  Dissolve  with  the  aid 
€f  a  fltHe  diliite  nitric  add,  filter  and  make  up  to  100  c.c.  Determine  in  aliquot 
of  this  sohitkm:  (i)  Chlorides  by  Volhard  method.  (2)  Calcium  and 
by  McCrodden's  method.  (3)  Phosphorus  by  uranium  titration. 
(For  details  of  analytical  methods  see  Chapter  XXVn.)  Calculate  the  percent- 
sg08  of  the  added  Ca,  Mg,  P,  and  CI  which  are  recovered  from  the  feces. 

Wor  a  more  detdled  study  of  chloride  excretion  combine  this  experiment  and 
l^pedment  15  (see  Experiment  14). 

IV.    METABOLISM   PROCEDURES   INVOLVING   THE 
MAinPDLAnON  OF  BOTH  URINE  AND  FECES 

35.  PireperatJon  of  a  Metabolic  Balance.— This  test  entails  the 
saalysb  of  the  food  ingested  and  of  the  urine  and  feces  excreted,  i.e.y 
a  study  of  the  income  and  outgo.    Proceed  as  follows : 

Sdect  a  diet  vridch  is  simple^  Le.,  consists  of  few  constituents,  and  which 
ksds  iteelf  readily  to  accurate  chemical  analysis.  A  good  type  of  diet  for  ordi- 
my  metabolism  eiperiments  of  this  sort  consists  of  crackers  (graham  or  soda), 

BALANCE  OF  CALQUM,  MAGNESIUM,  PHOSPHORUS,  SULPHUR,  AND 
NITROGEN  IN  ACROMEGALY 


Calcium 
'    oxide 

Magnesium  Phosphoric  j,  .  , 
oxide          anhydride        ^ 

Grams 

0.486             3-192          1. 190 

Nitrogen  j 

1 

1 

'laSHtionCduly) 

...      1.494 

18.84     ' 

1     Eicretion  (urine)... H 

...:    0.159 

0.160 

1. 701          1.006 

1 
17.60    ' 

Ewretion  (f ecei) 

...      1.093 

0.226 

1,002         0.135 

j 
1 .  10 

1           Excretion  (total) 

...      1.252 

0.3S6 

2.703          I. 141 

18.70 

1  Ketfsition  (daily). 

...        0.  2J.2 

O.IOO 

0 .  489         0 .  049 

1 
0. 14. 

*  1 

i  Retaition  (per  cent) 

...    16. a 

20.6 

153             4.1 

1 
0.7 
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milk,  butter,  water  and  agar-agar  (to  prevent  constipation).  Meat  spedaUy 
prepared  in  quantity  sufBcimit  for  an  entire  ei^Mdment  may  also  be  utilized. 
Ingest  uniform  quantities  of  these  dietary  constituents  each  day  for  a  period  of 

*  tiiree  days.^  Make  an  accurate  collection  of  the  urine  passed  during  diis  interval 
(aee  page  588).  Separate  the  feces  representing  die  tiiree-day  period  (aee  page 
610),  and  analyze  foods,  urine  and  feces.  The  balances  ordinarily  prepared  are 
those  for  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  calcium.  Analytical  methods  for  the 
determination  of  ^ese  elements  may  be  found  in  Chapter  XZVIL 

The  foregoing  table  includes  balances  obtained  in  a  metabolism  test  on 

'  acromegaly.* 

36.  Szcretionof  Urinary  and  Fecal  Chloride  after  a  Hi|^  Chloride  Ingestion.— 
Combine  the  procedures  outlined  imder  Experiments  15  and  34,  pages  599  and 
614. 

37.  A  Study  of  the  EUmination  of  Carbohydrate  in  Urine  and  Feces  after 
Bzcesshre  Carbohydrate  Ingestion. — Combine  the  procedures  outlined  in  Experi- 
ments 6  and  33,  pages  591  and  614. 

^  See  note  4,  p.  613. 

*  Bergeim,  Stewart  and  Hawk:  Jour,  Expt,,  Med,,  30,  318,  19x4. 
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Alizarin.^ — ^A  i  per  cent  solution  of  alizarin  mono-sodium  sulphonate 
in  water. 

Ahnen's  Reagent' — Dissolve  5  grams  of  tannic  acid  in  240  c.c.  of 
SO  per  cent  alcohol  and  add  10  c.c.  of  25  per  cent  acetic  acid. 

Ahuninimn  Hydroadde  Cream.* — To  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  ammo- 
nium alum  at  room  temperature  add  a  slight  excess  of  a  i  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  hydroxide.  Wash  by  decantation  until  the  wash 
water  shows  only  the  faintest  trace  of  residue  on  evaporation. 

Anmumiacal  Silver  Scdution/ — Dissolve  26  grams  of  silver  nitrate 
in  about  500  c.c.  of  water,  add  enough  ammonium  hydroxide  to  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  which  forms  upon  the  first  addition  of  the  ammo- 
nium hydroxide  and  make  the  volume  of  the  mixture  up  to  i  liter  with 
water. 

Ammonium  Thiocyanate  Sohition.' — This  solution  is  made  of  such 
a  strength  that  i  c.c.  of  it  is  equal  to  i  c.c,  of  the  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution  mentioned  below.  To  prepare  the  solution  dissolve  12.9  grams 
of  ammonium  thiocyanate,  NH4SCN,  in  a  little  less  than  a  liter  of 
water.  In  a  small  flask  place  20  c.c.  of  the  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution,  s  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ferric  alum  and  4  c.c.  of 
nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.2),  add  water  to  make  the  total  volume  100  c.c,  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  contents  of  the  flask.  Now  run  in  the  ammonium 
thiocyanate  solution  from  a  burette  until  a  permanent  red-brown  tinge  is 
produced.  This  is  the  end-reaction  and  indicates  that  the  last  trace 
of  silver  nitrate  has  been  precipitated.  Take  the  burette  reading  and 
calculate  the  amotmt  of  water  necessary  to  use  in  diluting  the  ammo- 
nium thiocyanate  in  order  that  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  may  be  exactly 
equal  to  10  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution.  Make  the  dilution  and 
titrate  again  to  be  certain  that  the  solution  is  of  the  proper  strength. 

Aniold-Lq>liawsky  Reagent^ — This  reagent  consists  of  two  definite 
solutions  which  are  ordinarily  preserved  separately  and  mixed  just  before 
using.    The  two  solutions  are  prepared  as  follows: 

(a)  One  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  nitrate. 

*  Indicator  in  various  procedures,  pp.  178  and  510. 

■Ott's  precipitation  test,  p.  457.     Determination  of  lactalbumin,  p.  358. 
'Removal  of  protein  in  various  methods,  pp.  358,  514. 

*  Purine  base  precipitant,  p.  130. 

*  Voihard-Amold  method,  p.  576,  and  Dehn-Clark  method,  p.  578. 
'  Amold-Lipliawsky  reaction,  p.  468. 
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(b)  One  gram  of  p-amino-acetophenon  dissolved  in  loo  cc  of 
distilled  water  and  enough  hydrochloric  add  (about  2  cc.)  added  drop 
by  drop,  to  cause  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  yellow,  to  become  entirely 
colorless.    An  excess  of  add  must  be  avoided. 

Asbestos  for  Suction  Filters.^ — The  asbestos  is  shredded,  placed  in  a 
wide  mouth  flask  and  covered  with  10  per  cent  HCl.  Heat  on  water- 
bath  for  five  hoiirs.  Filter  on  Buchner  fimnd,'wash  free  from  add, 
return  to  the  flask,  cover  with  5  per  cent  NaOH  and  heat  on  water-bath 
for  three  hours.  Filter,  wash  free  from  alkali,  then  with  dilute  add 
and  finally  with  water  until  free  from  acid.  Suspend  in  a  large  volume 
of  water,  allow  to  settle  for  fiveminutes.  Pour  off  the  upper  two-thirds 
and  discard.  Repeat  the  washing  of  the  desired  coarse  portion  several  ' 
times  until  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  nearly  dear.  1 

Bang's  Sugar  Reagents.^— (a)  Acid  KCl  Solution. — Consisting  | 
of  1360  cc.  of  saturated  KCl  to  which  is  added  640  cc.  of  water  and  1 
1.5  cc  25  per  cent  HCl. 

ih)  Stock  Copper  Solution. — Introduce  into  a  1000  cc  flask  700  cc 
of  boiled  and  cooled  water.  Warm  to  about  3o^C.  and  add  160  grams 
of  pure  potassium  bicarbonate  in  powder  form.  .  When  dissolved  add 
66  grams  of  pure  KCl.  Cool  and  then  add  100  grams  potassium  carbon- 
ate. Finally  add  100  cc  of  4.4  per  cent  solution  of  pure  crystalline 
copper  sulphate.  Let  stand  a  short  time,  then  make  to  mark  with 
boiled  water.    Allow  to  stand  a  day  or  so  before  using. 

{c)  N/200  I  Solution. — Made  fresh  each  day.  Dilute  N/io  I 
solution  20  times.  Or  make  as  follows:  Introduce  into  a  100  cc 
flask  2  grams  KI,  1-2  cc  of  2  per  cent  KIOs  solution  and  5  cc.  of  N/io 
HCl.    Make  to  mark  with  boiled  and  cooled  distilled  water. 

(d)  Starch  Solution. — ^A  i  per  cent  solution  of  Kahlbaum's  soluble 
starch  in  a  saturated  KCl  solution. 

{e)  Dilute  Copper  Solution. — Dilute  300  cc.  of  the  stock  solution 
to  1000  cc  Mix  with  only  gentle  shaking.  Let  stand  several  hours 
before  using. 

Barfoed's  Solution.' — Dissolve  9  grams  of  neutral,  crystallized 
copper  acetate  in  100  cc  of  water  and  add  1.2  cc.  of  50  per  cent  acetic 
add. 

Baryta  Mixture.^ — A  mixture  consisting  of  i  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  barium  nitrate  and  2  volumes  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
barium  hydroxide. 

^  See  methods  entailing  use  of  Gooch  crucibles. 
'  Determination  of  sugar,  pages  386  and  537. 
'  Barfoed's  test,  p.  30. 
*  Isolation  of  urea  from  urine,  p.  403. 
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Basic  Lead  Acetate  SohitioiL' — This  solution  possesses  the  following 
formula: 

Lead  acetate x8o  grams. 

Lead  oxide  (Litharge) no  grams. 

Distilled  water  to  make 1000  grams. 

Dissolve  the  lead  acetate  in  about  700  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  with  boiling. 
Add  this  hot  solution  to  the  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  and  boil  for  one- 
half  hour  with  occasional  stirring.  Cool,  filter  and  add  sufficient  dis- 
tilled water  to  the  filtrate  to  make  the  weight  i  kg. 

Benedict's  Sohitioiis.*— FJr^/  Modification.— BenedicVs  modified 
Fehling  solution  consists  of  two  definite  solutions — a  copper  sulphate 
solution  and  an  alkaline  tartrate  solution,  which  may  be  prepared  as 
follows: 

Copper  sulphate  solution  =  34.65  grams  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved 
in  water  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 

Alkaline  tartrate  solution  =  100  grams  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  173  grams  of  Rochelle  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to 
100  cc. 

Tliese  solutions  should  be  preserved  separately  in  rubber-stoppered 
bottles  and  mixed  in  equal  volumes  when  needed  for  use.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  deterioration. 

Second  Modification. — ^Benedict  has  further  modified  his  solution 

and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  which  does  not  deteriorate  upon 

long  standing.    It  has  the  following  composition: 

Copper  sulphate 17.3  grams. 

Sodium  citrate 173.0  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate 100 .  o  grams. 

Distilled  water  to  make  i  liter. 

With  the  aid  of  heat  dissolve  the  sodium  citrate  and  carbonate  in 
about  600  c.c.  of  water.  Pour  (through  a  folded  filter  paper  if  neces- 
lary)  into  a  glass  graduate  and  make  up  to  850  c.c.  Dissolve  the 
copper  sulphate  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  make  up  to  150  c.c. 
Pour  the  carbonate-dtrate  solution  into  a  large  beaker  or  casserole  and 
add  the  copper  sulphate  solution  slowly,  with  constant  stirring.  The 
mixed  solution  is  ready  for  use  and  does  not  deteriorate  upon  long 
standing. 

Benedict's  Sugar  Reagent.^ 

Copper  sulphate  (crvstallizcd)  iS .  o  grams. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystallized,  one-half  the  weiglit  of  the 

anhydrous  salt  may  be  used) 200. o  prams. 

Sodium  or  potassium  citrate 200 .  o  grams. 

Potassium  thiocyanate  1:5.0  ^rams. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  (5  per  cent  solution) 5.0  c.c. 

Distilled  water  to  make  a  total  volume  of 1000. o  c.c. 

'Indican  determination,  p.  5^)2. 

'Benedict's  modifications  of  I'ehling^s  test,  pp.  26  and  445. 

*  Quantitative  determination  of  sugar,  p.  545. 
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With  the  aid  of  heat  dissolve  the  carbonate,  citrate  and  thiocjranate 
in  enough  water  to  make  about  800  c.c.  of  the  mixture  and  filter  if 
necessary. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  separately  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water 
and  pour  the  solution  slowly  into  the  other  liquid,  with  constant  stirring. 
Add  the  f errocyanide  solution,  cool  and  dilute  to  exactly  i  liter.  Of  the 
various  constituents,  the  copper  salt  only  need  be  weighed  with  exact- 
ness.   Twenty-five  c.c.  of  the  reagent  are  reduced  by  50  mg.  of  glucose. 

Benedict's  Sulphur  Reagent 

Crystallized  copper  nitrate,  sulphur-free  or  of  known  sulphur 

content 200  grams. 

Sodium  or  potassium  chlorate 50  grams. 

Distilled  water  to 1000  c.c. 

Benzidine    Solutions   for  Volumetric   Sulphur  Betenninations. 

(a)  Rosenheim  and  Drummond. — Rub  4  grams  of  benzidine  (Kahl- 
baum)  into  a  fine  paste  with  about  10  c.c.  of  water  and  transfer  to  a 
2-liter  flask  with  the  aid  of  about  500  c.c.  of  water.  Add  500  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated HCl  (sp.  gr.  1. 19)  and  make  up  to  2  liters  with  distilled 
water.  150  c.c  of  this  solution,  which  keeps  indefinitely,  are  sufiident 
to  precipitate  o.i  gram  H2SO4. 

(b)  Raiziss  and  Dubin. — ^Put  6.7  grams  of  benzidine  (Merck  Reagent) 
in  a  i-liter  flask,  add  29  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  add  (sp.  gr.  1.12)  and  dilute 
up  to  the  mark. 

Bertrand  Sugar  Reagents.^ — (a)  Copper  Sulphate  Solution, — Forty 
grams  of  pure  crystallized  copper  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water  to 
make  a  liter. 

(b)  Dissolve  200  grams  of  Rochelle  salts  and  150  grams  of  NaOH  in 
water  to  make  1000  c.c. 

(c)  Acid  Ferric  Sulphate  Solution. — Dissolve  50  grams  of  ferric  sul- 
phate in  about  200  c.c.  of  water  and  pour  into  this  a  mixture  of  200  c.c 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  diluted  with  about  400  c.c.  of  water. 
Mix  and  make  to  1000  c.c. 

(d)  Potassium  Permanganate  Solution. — Dissolve  5  grams  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  water  to  make  1000  c.c.  Standardization, — 
Dissolve  0.250  gram  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  50-100  c.c.  of  water,  add 
1-2  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  titrate  with  the  permangan- 
ate to  a  rose  color.  Multiply  the  nimiber  of  grams  of  oxalate  used  by 
0.895  to  get  the  equivalent  in  Cu  of  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
permanganate  used.     Calculate  the  Cu  value  of  i  c.c. 

*  Determination  of  sugar,  p.  550. 
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Qrdnol 1.5   grams. 

Fttnung  Wd ...500. 00 grams. 

Feixic  chknide  (zo  per  oent) 20-30  droi>s. 

Bmret  Seagent,  Gies.^— This  reagent  consists  of  lo  per  cent  KOH 
solution  to  which  25  c.c  of  3  per  cent  CUSO4  solution  per  liter  has  been 
added.  This  imparts  a  slight  though  distinct  blue  color  to  the  clear 
Equid. 

Bmxet  Pqier  (Eantor  and  Gies).^— Immerse  filter  paper  in  Gies' 
Biuret  Reagent  (above)  then  dry  and  cut  into  strips. 

Black's  Reac^nt* — Made  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  ferric  chloride 
and  0.4  gram  of  ferrous  chloride  in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

Stood  SeronL — ^This  may  easily  be  obtained  in  quantity  by  the 
I»ocedure  described  under  Hemagglutination  in  the  chapter  on  Blood. 

Boas'  Reagent^ — ^Dissolve  5  grams  of  resorcinol  and  3  grams  of 
sucrose  in  100  c.c.  of  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

Bomiano's  Reagent — Dissolve  2  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  in  100  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add. 

Bottu's  Reagent — To  3.5  grams  of  (7-mtrophenylpropiolic  acid 
add  5  C.C.  of  a  freshly  prepared  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide 
and  make  the  volume  of  the  solution  i  liter  with  distilled  water. 

Caimine-Fibrin.* — ^Prepared  by  running  fibrin  through  a  meat 
chopper,  washing  carefully  and  placing  in  0.5  per  cent  ammoniacal 
carmine  solution  (very  little  excess  ammonia  should  be  presen  )  until 
the  maximum  coloration  of  the  fibrin  (dark  red)  is  obtained.  The  fibrin 
is  then  washed  in  water  and  in  water  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  It  is 
preserved  under  glycerol. 

Chloride  Reagents  for  Blood  Analysis/— (a)  An  acid  M/29.25 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  i  c.c.  of  which  is  equivalent  to  2  mg.  of  XaCl. 

AgNOi 5 .  812  grams. 

HNOi(sp.  gr.  r.42) 250  c.c. 

Water  to 1000  c.c. 

(ft)  A  solution  of  M/58.5  potassium  iodide,  i  c.c.  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  I  mg.  of  NaCl. 

KI 3.0  grams. 

Water  to 1000  c.c. 

This  solution  is  standardized  against  the  silver  solution  by  adding  5  c.c. 
of  the  latter  to  5  c.c.  of  solution  (c)  and  titrating  with  the  iodide  solution 

^  Test  for  pentose,  p.  38. 

*  Protein  tests,  p.  zoo. 

*  Black's  reaction,  p.  469. 

*  Test  for  free  acid,  p.  159. 

*  Tests  on  proteases,  p.  12. 

*  Method  of  McLean  and  Van  Slyke,  p.  291. 
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to  the  blue  end  point.    The  iodide  solution  is  then  diluted  to  such  a 
degree  that  lo  c.c.  are  exactly  equivalent  to  5  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution. 
(c)  A  solution  used  as  an  indicator,  to  regulate  acidity,  and  provide 
an  oxidizing  agent. 

Sodium  dtrate  (NaiCfHi07+5*5HiO) 446.0  grama. 

Sodium  nitrite 20 .0  grams. 

Soluble  starch 2.5  grams. 

Water  to 1000. o  c.c. 

The  starch  is  first  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  about  500  c.c.  of  the 
water.  The  citrate  and  nitrite  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
until  all  is  dissolved.  The  solution  while  still  hot  is  filtered  through 
cotton,  the  filter  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  allowed  to  cool, 
and  made  up  to  1000  c.c.    The  solution  keeps  indefinitely. 

Combined  Hydrochloric  Acid  (Protein  Salt) — To  prepare  so-called 
combined  hydrochloric  acid  simply  add  a  soluble  protein  such  as  Witte's 
peptone  to  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  desired  strength  until  it  no 
longer  responds  to  free  add  tests  (see  chapter  on  Gastric  Digestion). 
For  example,  if  0.2  per  cent  combined  add  is  required  the  protein  would 
be  added  to  0.2  per  cent  free  hydrochloric  add. 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "combined"  add  in  this 
sense.  When  the  protdn  is  added  a  protein  soli  of  the  add  is  formed 
which  ionizes  differently  from  the  free  add. 

Congo  Red.' — Dissolve  0.5  gram  of  Congo  red  in  90  c.c.  of  water 
and  add  10  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

Congo  Red-Fibrin. — This  may  be  prepared  by  placing  fibrin  in. 
faintly  alkaline  Congo  red  solution  and  heating  to  8o®C.  The  fibrin  is 
then  washed  and  preserved  under  glycerol. 

Creatinine,  Standard  Solution  for  Colorimetric  Method.' — Dissolve 
I  gram  of  pure  creatinine  in  1000  c.c.  of  N/io  HCl.  The  solution  con- 
tains I  mg.  of  creatinine  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Cross  and  Bevan's  Reagent — Combine  two  parts  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add  and  one  part  of  zinc  chloride  by  weight. 

Ehrlich's  Diazo  Reagent' — Two  separate  solutions  should  be  pre- 
pared and  mixed  in  definite  proportions  when  needed  for  use. 

(a)  Five  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  dissolved  in  i  liter  of  distilled  water. 

(6)  Five  grams  of  sulphanilic  add  and  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  add  in 
I  liter  of  distilled  water. 

Solutions  (a)  and  (6)  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  vessels 
and  mixed  in  the  proportion  i :  50  when  required.     Green  asserts  that 

•  Test  for  free  acid,  p.  157. 

•  Determination  of  creatinine,  p.  530. 

•  Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction,  p.  483, 
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greater  delicacy  is  secured  by  nuzing  the  solutions  in  the  proportion 
x:ioo.  The  sodium  nitrite  deteriorates  upon  standing  and  becomes 
onfit  for  use  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Esbach's  Reagmt^— Dissolve  xo  grams  of  picric  add  and  20  grams 
of  citric  acid  in  x  liter  of  water. 

Fehfing's  Sohitioo.^— FehUng's  solution  is  composed  of  two  definite 
sdutions — a  copper  sulphate  solution  and  an  alkaline  tartrate  solution, 
which  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

Copper  Sidphaie  soluUon  «  34.65  grams  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved 
in  water  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 

Alkaline  tarirale  solution  »  125  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  and 
173  grams  of  Rochelle  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  made  up  to  500  c.c. 

These  solutions  should  be  preserved  separately  in  rubber-stoppered 
bottles  and  mixed  in  equal  volumes  when  needed  for  use.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  deterioration. 

Fenic  Ahnn  SolutioiL'-^A  cold  saturated  solution. 

Fdin-ShafFer  Reagent^ — This  reagent  consists  of  500  grams  of  am- 
monium sulphate,  5  grams  of  uranium  acetate,  and  60  c.c.  of  10  per 
cent  acetic  add  in  650  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

Fonnalin  Sdutioin  (Neutral)/— To  50  c.c.  of  commercial  formalde- 
hyde solution  (30-40  per  cent)  add  i  c.c.  of  phenolphthalein  solution 
and  then  standard  alkali  solution  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  faint 
red  color.  The  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared  for  each  set  of 
determinations. 

Furfural  Sohitioa.^— Add  i  c.c.  of  furfural  to  1000  c.c.  of  distilled 
water. 

Gallic  Add  Scdution.^— A  saturated  alcoholic  solution. 

Guaiac  Sdutionu^ — Dissolve  0.5  gram  of  guaiac  resin  in  30  c.c.  of 
95  per  cent  alcohol. 

Gtilick'8  Add  Oxidizing  Mixture.^— To  125  c.c.  of  ammonia-free 
water  add  40  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  5  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride,  and  20  grams  of  potassium  sulphate.  Then  make  up 
to  200  c.c.  with  ammonia-free  water. 

Gulick'8  Modified  Winkler  Solution.^^— Dissolve  40  grams  of  sodium 

*  Esbach's  method,  p.  555. 

*  Fehling's  method,  p.  546.    Feb  ling's  test,  pp.  25  and  444. 

*  Volhard- Arnold  method,  p.  576. 

*  Folin-Shaffer  method,  p.  536. 

*  Formol  titration  procedure,  p.  525. 

•Mylius's  modification  of  Pettenkofer's  test,  pp.  212  and  462;  v.  Uclran>ky'.s  lo^t.  j^p. 
2x2  and  462. 

^  Gallic  acid  test,  p.  352. 

*  Guaiac  test,  pp.  15,  230,  266,  and  458. 

*  Determination  of  total  nitrogen,  p.  512. 
^'^  Determination  of  total  nitrogen,  p.  5x3.* 
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hydroxide  in  about  200  c.c.  of  ammonia-free  water.  Mix  15  grams  of 
mercuric  iodide  and  10  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  dissolve  in  about 
15  c.c.  of  water.  Transfer  with  the  aid  of  the  alkali  to  a  500  c.c.  volu- 
metric flask  and  make  up  to  500  c.c.  with  ammonia-free  wajter.  Trans- 
fer to  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  let  stand  24  hours  to  settle. 

Gilnzberg's  Reagent^ — Dissolve  2  grams  of  phlorogludnol  and  i 
gram  of  vanillin  in  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

Haines'  Solution.^ — This  solution  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
8.314  grams  of  copper  sulphate  in  400  c.c.  of  water  adding  40  c.c.  of 
glycerol  and  500  c.c.  of  5  per  cent  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 

Hammarsten's  Reagent^ — Mix  i  volume  of  25  per  cent  nitric 
add  and  19  volumes  of  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  add  i  voltune 
of  this  add  mixture  to  4  volumes  of  95  per  cent  alcohol.  It  is  prefera- 
ble that  the  add  mixture  be  prepared  in  advance  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  yellow  in  color  before  adding  it  to  the  alcohol. 

Hayem's  Solution. — This  solution  has  the  following  formula: 

Mercuric  chloride o.  25  gram. 

Sodium  chloride 0.5    gram. 

Sodium  sulphate 2.5    grams. 

Distilled  water loo.o   grams. 

Hopkjn's-Cole  Reagent^ — To  i  liter  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  add  add  60  grams  of  sodium  amalgam  and  allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  until  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases.  Filter  and  dilute  with  2-3 
volumes  of  water. 

Hopkin's-Cole  Reagent  Benedict's  Modification). — ^Ten  grans 
of  powdered  magnesium  are  placed  in  a  large  Erlenmeyer  flask  and 
shaken  up  with  enough  distilled  water  to  liberally  cover  the  magnesium. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  c.c.  of  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  add  is 
now  added  slowly.  The  reaction  proceeds  very  rapidly  and  with  the 
liberation  of  much  heat,  so  that  the  flask  should  be  cooled  under  running 
water  during  the  addition  of  the  add.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are 
shaken  after  the  addition  of  the  last  portion  of  the  add  and  then  poured 
upon  a  filter,  to  remove  the  insoluble  magnesium  oxalate.  A  little 
wash  water  is  poured  through  the  filter,  the  filtrate  addified  tritb 
acetic  add  to  prevent  the  partial  predpitation  of  the  magnesium  on  long 
standing,  and  made  up  to  a  liter  with  distilled  water.  This  solution 
contains  only  the  magnesium  salt  of  glyoxylic  add. 

Hypobromite  Solution.^ — The  ingredients  of  this  solution  should 

*  Test  for  free  acid,  p.  154. 

*  Haines'  test,  p.  447. 

'  Hammarsten's  reaction,  pp.  211  and  461. 

*  Hopkins-Cole  reaction,  p.  99. 

*  Used  for  determination  of  urea. 
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be  prepaxed  in  the  form  of  two  separate  solutions  wMcli  may  be  ignited 
as  needed. 

(a)  Dissolve  125  grams  of  sodium  bromide  in  water,  add  125  grams 
of  bromine  and  make  the  total  volume  of  the  solution  i  liter. 

(b)  A  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.25.    This  is  approximately  a  22.5  per  cent  solution. 

Preserve  both  solutions  in  rubber-stoppered  bottles  and  when  needed 
for  use  mix  i  volume  of  solution  (a),  i  volume  of  solution  (6),  and  3 
volumes  of  water. 

Iodine  Solutions  (N/io)^ — Weigh  out  12.685  grams  of  pureresub- 
limed  iodine  into  a  small  weighing  bottle  using  a  porcelain  spatula. 
Dissolve  18  grains  of  pure  KI  in  about  150  ex.  of  water.  Transfer  the 
iodine  to  a  liter  flask  washing  out  the  last  traces  with  some  of  the  KI 
solution,  which  is  then  poured  into  the  flask..  Stopper  and  shake 
occasionally  until  dissolved.  If  necessary  a  few  more  crystals  of  KI 
may  be  added  to  aid  solution.  Dilute  to  the  mark  and  mix  well. 
Keep  in  glass-stoppered  bottle  in  cool  dark  place.  Standardize  at  once 
against  N/io  sodium  thiosulphate  solution*  Measure  out  accurately 
25  ex.  of  the  iodine  solution  into  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  run  in  sodium 
thiosulphate  until  the  color  is  pale  yeOow,  then  add  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  a  I  per  cent  solution  of  starch  (perferably  soluble  starch) 
and  titrate  to  disappearance  of  blue  color.  Care  should  be  taken  near 
the  end  point. 

Iodine  Solution.  ^^ — Prepare  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
and  add  sufficient  iodine  to  color  it  a  deep  yeUow. 

Iodine-Zinc  Chloride  Reagent^ — Dissolve  20  grams  of  zinc  chloride 
in  8.5  ex.  of  water.  Cool^  and  introduce  iodine  solution  (3  grams  KI+ 
i-S  gram  I  in  60  ex.  of  water)  drop  by  drop  until  iodine  begins  to 
predpitate. 

Kraut's  Reagent^ — ^Dissolve  272  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in 
water  and  add  80  grams  of  bismuth  subnitrate  dissolved  in  200  grams 
of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr,  1,18),  Permit  the  potassium  nitrate  to  crystallize 
out,  then  filter  it  off  and  make  the  filtrate  up  to  i  liter  with  water* 

Lead  Acetate,  Basic.     (See  Basic  Lead  Acetate.) 

Lngol's  Solution,^— Dissolve  4  grams  of  iodine  and  6  grams  of  potas- 
sium iodide  in  100  ex.  of  distilled  water. 

Magnesia  Mixture- *^ — Dissolve  175  grams  of  magnesium  sulphate 
and  350  grams  of  ammonium  chloride  in  1400  ex,  of  distilled  water. 

^  Detennination  of  acetone,  p.  561. 

*  Iodine  test,  p.  45. 

»  Amyloid  forma tion^  p.  49. 

*  Rosenheim's  bismuth  test  for  choline,  p.  386. 

*  Gunning's  Iodoform  test,  p.  464. 

*  Method  for  determination  of  total  phosphorus,  p-  575* 
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Add  700  grams  of  concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  preserve  the  mixture  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

Magnesium  Nitrate  Solution  for  Ignition.^ — Dissolve  320  grams  of 
calcined  magnesia  in  nitric  acid,  avoiding  an  excess  of  the  latter;  then 
add  a  little  calcined  magnesia  in  excess;  boil;  filter  from  the  excess  of 
magnesia,  ferric  oxide,  etc.,  and  dilute  with  water  to  2  liters. 

Methyl  Red«^ — Saturated  solution  in  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

Millon's  Reagent' — Digest  i  part  (by  weight)  of  mercury  with 
2  parts  (by  weight)  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  and  dilute  the  resulting 
solution  with  2  volumes  of  water. 

Molisch's  Reagent^ — ^A  15  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol. 

Molybdate  Solution.^ — Dissolve  100  grains  of  molybdic  add  in  144 
<:.c.  of  ammonium  hydroxide  (sp.  gr.  0.90)  and  271  c.c.  of  water;  slowly 
and  with  constant  stirring  pour  the  solution  thus  obtained  into  489  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  and  1148  c.c.  of  water.  Keep  the  mixturein 
a  warm  place  for  several  days,  or  until  a  portion  heated  to  4o®C.  deposits 
no  yellow  precipitate  of  ammonium  phosphomolybdate.  Decant  the 
solution  from  any  sediment  and  preserve  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

M5mer's  Reagent^ — Thoroughly  mix  i  volume  of  formalin,  45 
volumes  of  distilled  water,  and  55  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add. 

Nakayama's  Reagent^ — Prepared  by  combining  99  c.c.  of  alcohol 
and  I  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add  containing  4  grams  of  ferric 
chloride  per  liter. 

a-Naphthol  Solution.^ — Dissolve  i  gram  of  a-naphthol  in  loocc.of 
95  per  cent  alcohoL 

Nessler-Winkler  SolutioiL 

Mercuric  iodide lo  grams. 

Potassium  iodide 5  grams. 

Sodium  hydroxide 30  grams. 

Water 100  c.c. 

The  mercuric  iodide  is  rubbed  up  in  a  small  procelain  mortar  with 
water,  then  washed  into  a  flask  and  the  potassium  iodide  added.  The 
sodium  hydroxide  is  dissolved  in  the  remaining  water  and  the  cooled 
solution  added  to  the  above  mixture.  The  solution  deared  by  standing 
is  preserved  in  a  dark  bottle. 

^  Determioation  of  phosphorus,  p,  574. 

*  Determination  of  H  ion  concentration,  pp.  159  and  510. 

*  Millon's  reaction,  p.  98. 

*  Molisch's  reaction,  p.  21. 

*  Detection  and  determination  of  phosphorus,  pp.  129  and  574 

*  Mttmer's  test,  p.  86. 

^  Nakayama's  reaction,  pp.  211  and  461. 

*  Oxidases  p.  15.    For  other  o-naphthol  solution  see  Mdisck  r$QcHon. 
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Neutral  Olive  Oil.^ — Shake  ordinary  olive  oil  with  a  lo  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  extract  the  mixture  with  ether,  and 
remove  the  ether  by  evaporation.    The  residue  is  netUral  olive  oil. 

Neutral  Red.^ — A  i  per  cent  solution  in  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

p-Nitrophenol.^ — A  i  per  cent  solution  in  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

Nylander's  Reagent' — Digest  2  grams  of  bismuth  subnitrate 
and  4  grams  of  Rochelle  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  reagent  should  then  be  cooled  and 
filtered. 

Obermayer's  Reagent^ — ^Add  2-4  grams  of  ferric  chloride  to  a 
liter  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.19). 

Qzalated Plasma.^ — ^Allow  arterial  blood  to  run  into  an  equal  volume 
of  0.2  per  cent  ammonium  oxalate  solution. 

Para-disnethylaminobenzaldehyde  Solution.* — This  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  para-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  in 
100  c.c.  of  10  per  cent  sulphuric  add. 

Para-phenylenediamine  Hydrochloride  SohitioiL^— Two  grams  dis- 
solved in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

Peters'  Sugar  Reagents.^— (a)  Copper  Solution.— Dissolve  34.63Q 
grams  of  highest  purity  crystallized  copper  sulphate  (such  as  Kahl- 
baum's  ''zur  analyse  mit  garantieschein")  in  water  to  make  500  c.c. 

(b)  Alkaline  Tartrate  Solution. — ^Dissolve  173  grams  of  sodium 
potassium  tartrate  and  125  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  water  to 
make  500  c.c. 

(c)  N/s  Sodium  Thiosulphate. — Dissolve  about  50  grams  of  ordinary 
c.p.  sodium  thiosulphate  or  exactly  49.66  grams  of  the  pure,  dry, 
recrystallized  salt,  in  enough  boiled  out  distilled  water  to  make  a 
liter.  Allow  to  stand  for  several  days.  The  solution  should  be  stand- 
ardized against  the  copper  solution  prepared  as  above.  For  this 
purpose  introduce  20  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  into  a  200  c.c.  Erlen- 
meyer  flask,  add  20  c.c.  of  strong  acetic  acid  (30  per  cent)  and  40  c.c.  of 
water.  Add  about  7  grams  of  a  saturated  solution  of  KI  and  titrate 
with  the  thiosulphate  using  starch  as  an  indicator.  Calculate  the 
equivalent  of  i  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  in  Cu.  One  c.c.  of  the  copper 
sulphates  solution  contains  1 7 .647|mg.  of  Cu.  The  thiosulphate  remains 
constant  for  some  months.    It  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  bottle. 

1  Emulsification  of  fats,  p.  184. 

*  Determination  of  H  ion  concentration,  pp.  159  and  509. 
'  Nylander's  test,  pp.  29  and  448. 

*  Obermayer's  test,  p.  416. 

'  Experiments  on  blood  plasma,  p.  272. 

'  Herter's  para-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde  reaction,  p.  223* 

'  Detection  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  p.  353. 

*  Determination  of  sugar,  p.  548. 
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PbenolphtiialeiiL^ — Dissolve  i  gram  of  phenolphthaldn  in  loo  ex. 
of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

Permanganate  Solution  (Alkaline)  for  Van  Slyke  Method.^— The 
alkaline  permanganate  solution  contains  50  grams  of  potassium  per- 
manganate and  25  grams  of  potassium  hydroxide  per  liter. 

PMassium  Permanganate  Standard  (N/io)  Solution. — Dissolve 
3.162  grams  of  pure  potassium  permanganate  in  a  liter  of  distilled 
water,  allow  to  stand  a  few  days,  and  filter  through  glass  wool.  Stand- 
ardize against  N/io  oxalic  add  solution  or  against  pure  dry  sodium  or 
potassium  oxalate.  One  c.c.  of  N/io  permanganate  is  equivalent  to 
7.0  mg.  of  sodium  oxalate. 

Phenylhydrazdne  Mixture.' — This  mixture  is  prepared  by  com- 
bining 2  parts  of  phenylhydrazine-hydrochloride  and  3  parts  of  sodium 
acetate  by  weight.    These  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar. 

Phenylhydrazine-Acetate  Sohition.^ — This  solution  is  prepared  by 
mixing  i  volume  of  glacial  acetic  add,  i  volume  of  water,  and  2  volumes 
of  phenylhydrazine  (the  base.) 

Picramic  AdiL— Permanent  Standard  far  Lewis-Benedici  Blood  Sugar 
Method.'^ — ^A  solution  of  picramic  add  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
permanent  standard.  The  color  is  identical  in  quality  with  that  formed 
in  the  method  and  its  solution  keeps  perfectly.  The  formula  of  the 
permanent  standard  is: 

Picramic  add 0.064  gram. 

Sodium  carbonate  (anhydrous) o.  zoo  gram. 

Water  to  make 1000. o     c.c 

Dissolve  the  picramic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  25-50  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  which  has  been  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate.  Cool  and 
dilute  to  I  liter.  This  solution  has  the  same  intensity  of  color  as  that 
obtained  by  the  proposed  method  with  0.64  mg.  of  sugar  when  the 
final  volume  of  the  reaction  fluid  is  made  10  c.c.  The  solution  should 
be  standardized  against  pure  glucose.  A  satisfactory  preparation  of 
picramic  add  may  be  obtained  from  the  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Co., 
PhiUipsburg,  N.  J. 

Roberts'  Reagent  > — Mix  i  volume  of  concentrated  nitric  add  and 
5  volumes  of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

Rosenheim's  lodo-Potassium  Iodide  Solution.' — Dissolve  2  grains 
of  iodine  and  6  grams  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

'  Tdpfer*8  method,  p.  178. 

'  Determination  of  amino-acid  nitrogen,  p.  88. 


*  Phenylhydrazine  reaction,  pp.  22  and  441. 

*  Phenylhydrazine  reaction,  pp.  22  and  441 

*  Determination  of  sugar  in  blood,  p.  283. 

*  Roberts'  ring  test,  pp.  104  and  452. 
^  Rosenheim's  periodide  test,  p.  385. 
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SahlPsSeflgent^ — This  reagent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  a  48  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  anSper  cent  solution  of 
potassium  iodate. 

Satted  Plasma.^— Allow  arterial  Uood  to  run  into  an  equal  volume 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  su^)liate  or  a  lo  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  Keep  the  mixture  in  the  cold  room  for  about  24 
hours. 

Schweitzer^  Seagent^ — Add  potassium  hydroxide  to  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  which  contains  5  |>er  cent  ammonium 
chloride.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  of  cuinic  hydroxide,  wash  it^  and 
bring  3  grams  of  the  moist  cupric  hydroxide  into  solution  in  a  liter  of 
20  per  cent  ammonium  hydroxide. 

Scott-Wilson  Acetone  Reagents.^— (a)  Mercury  Reagemi. — ^This 
reagent  is  made  up  as  follows:  Mercuric  cyanide  10  grams,  sodium 
hydroxide  180  grams,  water  1200  cc  The  solution  is  agitated  in  a  flask 
and  400  c.c.  of  a  0.7268  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  slowly  run  in. 
Let  stand  three  days  and  decant  supernatant  liquid.  The  silver  nitrate 
solution  is  made  by  taking  i  part  of  standard  silver  nitrate  solution 
(i  C.C.  =  10  mg.  NaCl)  and  3  parts  of  water. 

^b)  Standard  Potassium  Tkiocyanate  Solution. — Make  up  an  approxi- 
mately 0.1  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate  and  standardize 
it  against  mercuric  nitrate  or  silver  nitrate.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
solution  of  such  strength  that  x  c.c.  «  i  mg.  of  Hg. 

(c)  Acid  Mixture. — Nitric  add  40  parts,  sulphuric  add  5  parts,  and 
water  55  parts. 

{(i)  Permanganate  N/5  Solution. — ^Dissolve  6.324  grams  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  water  and  make  up  to  a  liter. 

SelxwanoflPs  Reagent '^ — Dissolve  0.05  gram  of  resordnol  in  100  c.c. 
of  dilute  (1:2)  hydrochloric  add. 

Sherrington's  SdutioiL^— This  solution  possesses  the  following 
formula: 

Methylene-blue o. i  gram. 

Sodium  chloride z .  s  grami. 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate z .  a  grams. 

Distilled  water 300.0  grams. 

Silver  Nitrate  Solution.^ — Dissolve  29.042  grams  of  silver  nitrate  in 
I  liter  of  distilled  water.    Each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  solution  is 

^  Determination  of  free  acid,  p.  168. 

*  Experiments  on  blood  plasma,  p.  272. 
'  Schweitzer's  solubility  test,  p.  49. 

*  Determination  of  acetone  and  acetoacetic  acid. 

*  Seliwanoff's  reaction,  pp.  35  and  476. 

*  "Blood-counting,"  p.  309. 

'  Volhard-Amold  method,  p.  576,  Mohr's  method,  p.  578,  and  Dehn-Clark  method, 
P-578- 
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equivalent  to  o.oi  gram  of  sodium  chloride  or  to  0.006  gram  of 
chlorine. 

Sodium  Acetate  Solution.^ — Dissolve  100  grams  of  sodium  acetate 
in  800  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  add  100  c.c.  of  30  per  cent  acetic  add 
to  the  solution,  and  make  the  volume  of  the  mixture  up  to  i  liter  with 
distilled  water. 

Sodium  Alcoholate  (N/io)  Solution.' — The  sodium  alcoholate  is 
made  by  dissolving  2.3  grams  of  cleaned  metallic  sodium  in  i  liter  of 
absolute  alcohol.  It  is  advisable  that  it  be  slightly  weaker  than  stronger 
than  tenth-normal.  It  may  be  standardized  against  pure  benzoic  add 
in  washed  chloroform.  It  may  also  be  standardized  against  N/io  HCl 
provided  the  alcoholate  solution  contains  not  more  than  traces  of 
carbonate. 

Soditun  Alizarin  Sulphonate.' — Dissolve  i  gram  of  sodium  alizarin 
sulphonate  in  100  c.c.  of  water. 

Sodium  Sulphide  Solution.^— Saturate  a  i  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  and  add  an  equal  volume 
of  I  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide. 

Sodium  Thiosulphate  Standard  (N/io)  Solution.*— Weigh  out  25 
grams  of  ordinary  c.p.  sodium  thiosulphate  or  24.83  grams  of  the  pure 
dry  recrystallized  salt.  Dissolve  in  water  and  dilute  to  a  liter.  Boiled 
distilled  water  must  be  used.  Keep  in  a  bottle  with  a  siphon  arrange- 
ment and  carrying  a  soda  lime  tube  to  exclude  CO2. 

It  is  best  standardized  against  add  potassium  iodate  KH(I0s)2. 
Weigh  out  accurately  0.3249  gram  of  add  potassium  iodate.  Dissolve 
in  50  c.c.  of  water,  heating  gently  if  necessary.  Transfer  the  solution  to 
a  100  c.c.  flask,  rinsing  the  beaker  carefully  and  make  to  mark  with 
water.  This  solution  is  exactly  decinormal.  Pipette  out  25  c.c.  into  an 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  i  gram  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add. 
Titrate  immediately  with  the  thiosulphate  solution.  When  the  solution 
becomes  pale  yellow  add  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  i  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  soluble  starch  and  titrate  to  loss  of  blue  color. 

Solera's  Test  Paper. «— Saturate  a  good  quality  of  filter  paper  with 
0.5  per  cent  starch  paste  to  which  has  been  added  sufl^cient  iodic  acid 
to  make  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  iodic  add  and  allow  the  paper  to  dry 
in  the  air.    Cut  it  in  strips  of  suitable  size  and  preserve  for  use. 

*  Uranium  acetate  method,  p.  572. 

'  Determination  of  hippuric  add,  p.  543. 
» TOpfer's  method,  p.  178. 

*  Kriiger  and  Schnudt's  method,  p.  537. 

*  Determination  of  acetone,  p.  561. 

*  Solera's  reaction,  p.  59. 
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Spi^^s  Reagent^ — ^This  reagent  has  the  following  composition: 

Tartaric  add 20  grams. 

Mercuric  chloride 40  grams. 

Sodium  chloride 50  grams. 

Glycerol 100  grams. 

Distilled  water 1000  grams. 

Starch  Iodide  SolutioiL' — Mix  o.i  gram  of  starch  powder  with 
cold  water  in  a  mortar  and  pour  the  suspended  starch  granules  into  75- 
100  C.C.  of  boiling  water,  stirring  continuously.  Cool  the  starch  paste, 
add  20-25  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  dilute  the  mixture  to  250  c.c. 
This  solution  deteriorates  upon  standing,  and  therefore  must  be  freshly 
prepared  as  needed. 

Starch  Paste. — Grind  2  grams  of  starch  powder  in  a  mortar  with  a 
small  amount  of  water.  Bring  200  c.c.  of  water  to  the  boiling-point  and 
add  the  starch  mixture  from  the  mortar  with  continuous  stirring.  Bring 
again  to  the  boiling-point  and  allow  it  to  cool.  This  makes  an  approxi- 
mate I  per  cent  starch  paste  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  strength  for 
general  use. 

Stokes'  Reagent* — A  solution  containing  2  per  cent  ferrous  sulphate 
and  3  per  cent  tartaric  acid.  When  needed  for  use  a  small  amount 
should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  ammonium  hydroxide  added  until 
the  precipitate  which  forms  on  the  first  addition  of  the  hydroxide  has 
entirely  dissolved.  This  produces  ammonium  ferroktrtrate,  which  is  a 
reducing  agent. 

SuqieiisiQii  of  Manganese  Dioxide.^ — Made  by  heating  a  0.5  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  with  a  little  alcohol  until  it  is 
decolorized. 

Tanrefs  Reagent* — Dissolve  1.35  grams  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
25  ex.  of  water,  add  to  this  solution  3.32  grams  of  potassium  iodide 
dissolved  in  25  c.c.  of  water,  then  make  the  total  solution  up  to  60  c.c. 
with  distilled  water  and  add  20  c.c  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  mixture. 

Tfncture  of  Iodine.* — Dissolve  70  grams  of  iodine  and  50  grams  of 
potassium  iodide  in  i  liter  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

Toison's   SohitioiL^ — This   solution   has   the   following   formula: 

Methyl  violet 0.025  gram. 

Sodium  chloride z  .0     gram. 

Sodium  sulphate 8.0     grams. 

Glycerol 30.0     grams. 

Distilled  water 160.0     grams. 

1  Spie^ler's  ring  test,  pp.  Z04  and  452 
>  Fehling's  method,  p.  546. 

*  Hemo^obin,  p.  30Z.    Hemochromogen,  p.  304 

*  ELrOger  and  Schmidt's  method,  p.  537. 
■  Tanret's  test,  pp.  Z04  and  453. 

*  Snuth's  test,  m>.  2x2  and  461. 
'  "Blood  oountmg,"  p.  309. 
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TOpf  er's  Reagent  ^ — Dissolve  o.  5  gram  of  di-methylaminoazobenzene 
in  100  c.c.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol. 

TropsKdin  OO.^ — Dissolve  0.05  gram  of  tropaeolin  00  in  loo  c.c. 
of  50  per  cent  alcohol. 

TJffelmann's  Reagent^ — Add  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
to  a  I  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  add  until  an  amethyst-blue  color  is 
obtained. 

Uranium  Acetate  Solution.^ — Dissolve  about  35.0  grains  of  uranium 
acetate  in  i  liter  of  water  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  3-4  c.c.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Let  stand  a  few  days  and  filter.  Standardize  against  a 
phosphate  solution  containing  0.005  gram  of  P20(  per  cubic  centimeter. 
For  this  purpose  dissolve  14.721  grams  of  pure  air-dry  sodium  am- 
monium phosphate  (NaNH4HP04+4H20)  in  water  to  make  a  liter. 
To  20  c.c.  of  this  phosphate  solution  in  a  200  c.c.  beaker  add  30  c.c. 
of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate  solution  (see  above)  and 
titrate  with  the  uranium  solution  to  the  correct  end  reaction  as  indi- 
cated in  the  method  proper,  page  572.  If  exactly  20  c.c.  of  urammn 
solution  are  required  i  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  equivalent  to  0.005  fS^ 
PaO(.  If  stronger  than  this  dilute  accordingly  and  check  again  by 
titration. 

Urease.* — (a)  Soy  Bean  Meal. — Grind  the  soy  bean  to  a  powder 
which  will  pass  through  a  20-mesh  sieve. 

(b)  Solid  Urease  Preparation. — Digest  i  part  of  soy  bean  meal  with 
5  parts  of  water  at  room  temperature^  with  occasional  stirring  for  an 
hour,  and  clear  the  solution  by  filtration  through  paper  pulp  or  centii- 
f ugation.  Pour  this  extract  slowly,  with  stirring,  into  at  least  10  vduna 
of  acetone.  The  acetone  dehydrates  the  enzyme  preparation.  Filter, 
dry  in  vacuum  and  powder.  For  standardization  procedure  seethe 
determination  of  urea  in  urine. 

(c)  Enzyme  Solution. — Dissolve  2  grains  of  urease,  prepared  as  abw 
together  with  0.6  gram  of  di-potassium-hydrogen  phosphate  and^64 
gram  of  mono>potassium-dihydrogen  phosphate  in  10  c.c.  of  wata 
The  solution  may  be  kept  imder  toluene  for  two  weeks,  without  ksat 
activity. 

Uric  Acid  Reagents.^ — (a)  Silver  Magnesium  Solution. — 

3  per  cent  silver  lactate  solution 70  c.c. 

Magnesia  mixture 30  c.c.| 

Concentrated  ammonium  hydroxide  solution 100  c.c. 

»  TSpfer's  method,  p.  178. 

*  Test  for  free  add,  p.  159. 
'  Uflfelmann's  reaction,  p.  174. 

*  Phosphate  determination,  p.  572. 

*  Determination  of  uxea,  p.  K20. 

*  Determination  of  uric  acid  p.  270  and  p.  5344 
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(b)  Uric  Acid  Reagent  for  Colorimetric  Method. — Place  loo  grams  of 
sodium  tungstate,  80  c.c.  of  85  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  750  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  in  a  liter  flask.  Boil  the  mixture  with  a  reflux  condenser 
for  two  hours,  cool  and  dilute  to  i  liter,  filtering  if  necessary. 

(c)  Sodium  Carbonate  Solution. — ^Dissolve  200  grams  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate  in  warm  water  and  make  up  to  i  liter. 

(d)  Uric  Acid  Formaldehyde  Standard. — ^Place  i  gram  of  uric  acid  in 
a  liter  volumetric  flask  and  dissolve  with  200  c.c.  of  a  0.4  per  cent  lithium 
carbonate  solution.  Add  to  the  solution  40  c.c.  of  40  per  cent  formalde- 
hyde solution,  shake  the  mixture  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes. 
Addify  the  clear  solution  with  20  c.c.  of  normal  acetic  acid  and  dilute 
to  mark  with  distilled  water.  The  solution  should  remain  perfectly 
clear  and  the  next  day  (hot  before)  may  be  standardized  against  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  uric  add  in  lithium  carbonate.  The  color 
produced  by  s  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  very  dosely  to  that 
produced  from  i  mg.  of  pure  uric  add.  The  colorimeter  reading  ob- 
tained from  the  solution  when  thus  compared  with  pure  uric  add  (i  mg.) 
is,  of  course,  thereafter  used  as  the  standard  value  corresponding  to  i  mg. 
of  uric  add. 

{e)  Uric  Acid  Standard  in  Phosphate  Solution. — Dissolve  9  grams  of 
pure  crystallized  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  together  with  i  gram 
of  crystallized  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate,  in  200  to  300  c.c.  of  hot 
water,  and  filter  if  the  solution  is  not  perfectly  dear.  Make  this 
filtrate  up  to  about  500  c.c.  with  hot  water,  and  pour  this  hot  or  warm 
(and  perfectly  dear)  solution  upon  exactly  200  mg.  of  pure  uric  add 
su^ended  in  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  water  in  a  liter  volumetric 
flask.  Agitate  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  uric  add  com- 
pletdy  dissolves.  Cool,  add  exactly  1.4  c.c.  of  gladal  acetic  add, 
dilute  to  the  mark,  and  mix.  Add  about  5  c.c.  of  chloroform  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  bacteria  or  moulds  in  the  solution.  Five  c.c.  of 
this  solution  contain  exactly  i  mg.  of  uric  acid. 

The  solution  of  uric  add  in  the  phosphate  solution  is  very  readily 
prepared,  does  not  need  to  be  standardized,  and  appears  to  keep 
indefinitely. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS,  1916 


o«"x6. 

Aluminium Al      27 .  z 

Antimony Sb    zao  2 

Anenic As      74.96 

Barium Ba   137.37 

Biamuth Bi    308.0 

Boron B       iz.o 

Bromine Br      79.92 

Cadmium Cd   ZZ3.40 

Caldum Ca     40.07 

Carbon C       za.005 

Chlorine CI      35.46 

Chromium Cr      53 .0 

Cobalt Co     58.97 

Copper Cu     63.57 

Fluorine F       Z9.0 

Oludnum Gl       9.Z 

Gold Au   Z97.2 

Hydrogen H        z.oo8 

Iodine I      Z26.92 

Iridium. Ir     Z93.Z 

Iron. Fe     55.84 

Lanthanum La    Z39.0 

Lead Pb   207.20 

Lithium. Li        6.94 

Magnesium Mg    24.32 


oaz6. 

Manganese Mn    54.93 

,  Mercury Hg  200.6 

Molybdenum Mo    96.0 

'  I«ckel Ni  58.68 

I  Nitrogen. N  Z4.0Z 

'  Osmium Os  Z90.9 

Oxygen O  z6.oo 

Palladium Pd  Z06.7 

Phosphorus P  3Z.04 

!  Platinum Pt  195.2 

I  Potassium K  39. zo 

I  Radium Ra  226.0 

I  Selenium. Se  79.2 

I  Silicon Si  28.3 

I  Silver Ag  Z07.8S 

'  Sodium Na  23.00 

i  Strontium Sr  87.63 

Sulphur S  32.06 

Tantalum Ta  z8z.5 

Tellurium Tc  Z27.5 

Tin Sn  ZZ8.7 

Titanium 11  48. z 

Tungsten W  Z84.0 

Uranium U  238.2 

Zinc Zn  65.37 
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Main  refartnces  are  in  heaTy-faced  type. 


Abdolialdett  test  for  pregnancy,  principle  of,  3  . 
Abiocptioo  of  carbohydrate  aa  influenced  by  fat 

inseetlon,  5S9 
Acada  aolution,  formation  of  emnlsion  by,  i8a 
Arreiiory  food  tubstances,  58s 

inflnence  on  growth,  sBs 
Acetoaoetic  acid,  274.  a88,  209.  440,  466,  557 

Anold-Lipliawsky  teet  for,  468 

fonnula  for.  466 

Gerhardt's  teet  for,  467 

Hartley's  reaction  for,  468 

Le  Nobd  reaction  for,  467 

quantitative  determination  of,  a88,  299,  SS7 
Acstone.  274.  a88,  299,  440,  463,  SS7 

bodies,  274.  a88,  463*  557 

determination  of  in  blood,  288 
of  in  urine,  561 
Van  Slyke's  methods  for,  557 
origin  of,  320 

formula  for.  463 

Prommer's  test  for,  466 

Gunning's  iodoform  test  for,  464 

Legal's  iodoform  test  for,  465 

Lieben's  test  for.  465 

quantitative  determination  of,  288,  299,  561 

Reynolds-Gunning  test  for,  466 

Rothera's  reaction  for.  466 
Acholic  stool,  227 
Aehfoo-dextrins,  43.  56 

o-achroo-dextrin,  56 . 

^-echroo-dextrin,  56 

7-achroo-deztrin,  56 
Acid,  acetic  364.  398,  4aS 

scetoacetic  274*  288,  299.  440.  466,  557 

sUozyproteic  397.  4ao 

amino-aoetic,  65.  69.  7it  200 

smino-butyric  218 

amino>ethyl-sulphonic  208,  375 

o-amino-^hydrozy-propionic.  69.  73 

•.amino-^imidasolyl-propionic,  68,  77 

•-amino-iso-butyl-acetic.  69.  79 

o-amino-ZI-methyl-^-ethyl-propionic,  68.  80 

o-amino-normal  butane.  69,  82 

o-amino-pTopionic.  68,  7a 

amino-succinic,  69.  82 

amino- valeric  2x8 

a>amino-iso-valeric  (see  Valine).  69,  78 

<»-diamino-/l-dithiolactyl.  69.  75 

aspartic  69*  82 

bensoic  72,  397.  4x6.  433*  606.  609 

butyric  8.  348.  35a.  398.  425 

caproic  34X.  348 

carbamic  251 

cholic.  208 

chondrottin-sulphuric.  364,  397.  420 

citric  34  X 


Acid,  combined  hydrochloric  (protein  salt),  56b 
140,  X77.  X79.  622 
cyanuric  40  x 

a-«-diamino-caprotc  68.  80 
diaminotrihydroxydodecanoic.  85 
diaso-bensene-sulphonic.  483 
ethereal  sulphuric.  2x6.  397.  4x3 
faUy.  x8o,  x8x.  x86.  216.  398.  425 
formic.  26.  398,  425 

free  hydrochloric  56,  X40.  X57.  x66,  X77,  178 
glucothionic  496 
glutamic  69.  82 

glycerophosphoric  381.  382.  398,  427 
glycocholic,  208 
glycosuric.  433 
glycuronic,  36,  38,  44S»  47© 
glyoxylic  99 

guanidtne-a-amino-valeric.  68.  79 
hippuric  72.  397.  4x6,  424.  492.  54a.  609 
homogentisic.  26.  394.  422,  445 
^hydroxybutyric  374.  a88.  3ao,  324,  440, 

463.  468,  557 
hydroxymandelic  397.  4a2 
iminasolylpropionic,  218 
indole-«t>amino-proptonic.  68.  77 
indolylacetic  218.  481 
indoxyl-sulphuric  3x6.  397.  4x3 
inosinic.  369.  375 
isovaleric.  2x8 
kynurenic.  397.  423 
lactic  40.  140.  X63.  X73»  34a»  369.  370 
lauric,  34 X 

muctc.  36.  40,  473.  474 
myristic,  34X 

nucleic.  94.  xa3.  xa4,  X30-X33 
osmic.  384 
oxalic  397.  4x9*  565 
oxaluric  397.  4aS 

oxy-a-pyrrolidine-carboxylic  68,  85 
oxyproteic.  397,  4ao 
palmitic  180.  x8x.  X85.  186 
para-cresolesulphuric.  397.  4x3 
para-hydroxyphenyl-acetic.    2x6,    2x8,    397, 

422 

para-hydroxyW}-phenyl-«r-a  m  i  n  o  -propionic, 

69.  74,  86 
para-hydroxyphenyl-propionic  2x6.  ji8,397i 

422 
paralactic  asx.  343.  370.  398,  426 
phenacetiuic.  398,  426 
phenol-sulphuric.  397,  4x3 
phenylacetic  3x8 
phenyl-o-amino  propionic  69,  73 
phenylpropionic  3x8 
phospbocamic.  369,  398,  437 
phosphoric  434 
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Acid,  pyrocatechin-ttilphuric.  397,  413 
or-pyrrolidine-carbozylic,  68,  85 
sarcoiactic.  370 
•katole  acetic,  77 
tkatole  carbonic.  221,  224 
•katoxyl-sulphuric,  397*  413 
stearic,  z8Z(  382 
succinic,  2x8 
sulphanilic,  483 
tannic  45,  48.  103 
taurocholic.  208 
trichlorethylglucuronic,  44s 
uric  26.  127.  25 X*  274.  379.  369,  397.  399. 

405*  487.  489.  50s.  534 
urocanic  398.  426 
uroferric,  397.  420 
uroleucic.  397 

volatile  fatty,  2x6,  2x9.  398.  43S 
Acid  albuminate.     See  Add  metaprotein. 
Acid  excretion  in  urine,  determination  of  index 

of,  336 
Acid-forming  foods,  influence  of  on  hydrogen  ion 

concentration  of  urine.  603 
Add-hematin.  258,  273.  299.  304 
Add  infraprotein.     See  Add  metaprotein. 
Add  metaprotein,  gs,  115,  xx6 
coagulation  of,  xx6 
exi>eriments  on,  xx6 
precipitation  of,  xx6 
preparation  of,  xx6 
solubility  of,  xx6 
sulphur  content  of,  xx6 
Addity  of  gastric  juice,  quantitative  determina- 
tion  of.  15 X,  X63.  z66 
urine,  cause  of.  3  89,  434 

quantitative  determination  of.  by  hy- 
drogen ion  concentration.  509 
by  titration,  508 
Addosis.  319,  463.  599 
blood  in.  274 
general  discussion  of.  319 
metabolism  in,  599 
Acroldn.  formation  of.  from  olive  oil.  184 

from  glycerol.  X87 
Activation.  6.  X9x 
Activation  of  caldum  salts.  19  x 
Adam's  paper  coil  method  for  determination  of 

fat  in  milk.  355 
Adaptation.  57 
Adenase.  4.  X87 

Adenine.  4*  125.  X26.  I27»  X33. 375. 398, 429 
Adipocere.  183 

Adrenalin,  determination  of  in  adrenals,  395 
Agar-agar.  20.  50,  228.  608.  6x2 
Al  glutination.  254.  266 
Alanine.  68.  73,  218 
Albino  rats,  experiments  on.  585 
Albumin,  egg.  94.  106.  Z07 

crystallized,  preparation  of,  106 
powdered,  preparation  of,  X07 

tests  on.  X07 
serum,  93.  423.  349ff  372,  440.  450 
solution,  preparation  of.  98 
Albumin  in  urine.  440,  450 

acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide 
test  for,  453 
coagulation  or  boiling  test  for.  452 
determination  of.  554 


Albumin  in  urine.  Heller's  ring  test  for,  451 
Roberts'  ring  test  for,  452 
sodium  chloride  and  acetic  add  test  for,  453 
Spiegler's  ring  test  for.  452 
Tanret's  test  for.  453 
tests  for.  451 
Albumins,  93.  95,  96 
Albuminates.    See  Metaproteins. 
Albuminates,  formation  of,  by  metallic  salts,  zos 
Albuminoids.  93.  xx3»  359 
Albumoscope.  X04,  45a 
Albumoses  (see  Proteoses,  p.  xx8) 
Alcaptonuria,  423 
Alcohol,  aldehyde  test  for,  3X 

iodoform  test  for,  31 
Alcohol-soluble  proteins  (see  Prolamins,  p.  ixx) 
Alooholic-sinc  chloride  test  for  urobilin,  429 
Aldehyde.  25.  42 
Aldehyde  group.  39 
Aldehyde  test  for  alcohol.  31 
▼.  Aldor's  method  of  detecting  proteose  in  wine. 

455 
Aldose,  X9 

Aliphatic  nudeus.  65,  68 

Alisarin  yellow  R.  use  of.  as  indicator.  x6x,  163 
Alkali  albuminate.    See  Alkali  metaprotein. 
Alkali-hematin,  258,  303 
Alkali  metaprotdn,  95*  ii8»  1x6 
experiments  on,  1x6 
predpitation  of,  116 
preparation  of,  116 
sulphur  content  of,  1x6 
Alkaline  tide,  390.  600 

demonstration  of.  600 
"Alkali  reserve."  determination  of.  335 
Alkali  tolerance,  determination  of.  338 
Allantoin.  397,  430 

cnrstalline  form  of,  430 
experiments  on.  421 
formula  for.  420 

preparation  of.  from  uric  add.  431 
quantitative  determination  of,  by  Wiecbo1^ 
ski-Handovsky  method,  541 
by  difference.  543 
separation  of.  from  urine,  431 
Allen's  modification  of  Pehling's  test,  447 
Alloxyprotdc  add,  397,  430 
Alm6n's  reagent,  preparation  of,  457 
Aloin-turpentine  test  for  "occult  blood,**  339 
Aluminium  hydroxide,  use   of,   in  removsl  of 

protdn.  280,  358 
Alveolar  air,  carbon  dioxide  tension  of,  333 
Amalgamation  test  for  mercury,  479 
Amandin,  94 

American  standard  hemocytometer,  309 
Amide  nitrogen.  64 

Amino  adds.  65,  67,  68,  X90,  199.  85i»  374*  397. 
433 
preparation  of.  in  crystalline  form,  8s»  87 
a-amino-^-hydroxy-propionic  add.  69.  73 
a-amino-^-imidasol-propionic  add,  68,  77 
or-amino-iso-butyl-acetic  add,  69,  7S 
a-amino-normal-glutaric  add,  69.  83 
Amino-butyric  add,  3x8 
Amino  group.  65.  88.  xoo 
Amino-nitrogen.  quantitative  determination  ofi 

88.  9x.  383.  526 
Amino-sucdnic  add,  69.  83 
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Aauno-Ymleric  add,  318 
a-Ainino-uo-Talerio  add,  69.  78 
Ammonia,  64*  67. 7i*  107.  351.  374.  aSa,  398,  430, 
533.  S98 
in  blood,  asx,  874 

quantitatiye  datennination  of,  a8a 
in  mine,  398,  430»  533.  598 

quantitative  determination  of,  533 
Ammoniacal  cupric  hydroxide,  solubility  test,  49 
Ammoniaral  alver  solution,  i>reparation  of,  6x7 
Ammoniacal-sinc  cUoride  test  for  urobilin,  438 
Ammomom    bensoate,    lynthesia    of,    to    form 

luppuric  add.  609 
Ammonium     magnenum     phosphate     ("Triple 
phosphate"),  391.  436 
in  urinary  sediments,  487 
Ammonium  purpurate,  I88.  409 
Ammonium  urate,  39 x.  405.  490,  536 

crystalline  form  of,  Plate  VI,  opposite 
X»*  49X 
Amphopeptone.  96,  Z19' 
Amygdalin,  4 
Amylass,  pancreatie,  4,  xz,  X9X«  195 

digestioa  of  dry  stardi  by,  Z9a.  X96 

inuUn  by,  196 
experiments  on,  iz,  193 
influence  of  bile  upon  action  of,  196 
most  favorable  temperature  for  action 
of.  X96 
salivary.  4,  xo,  S5»  X40 

activity  of,  in  stomach,  57,  X40 
esperiments  on,  10,  59 
inhibition  of  activity  of.  57.  6x 
nature  of  action  of,  56.  6x 
products  of  action  of,  56,  60 
vssetable.  4,  zi 
Amylasss.  4,  zo.  55.  xpx 

experiments  on,  zo,  59,  Z9S.  343 
Amylooelhaloee,  43 
Amyloid,  49.  zz3 
Amyiolytic  ensjrmes.    See  Amylases. 

quantitative  determination  of  activity 
of.  Z96k  343 
Amylopectitt,  43 
Afflyloee.43 
AmiNriism,  584 
Aflimal  paradtes  in  feces,  a3Z 

in  urinary  sediments,  494.  503 
9 

e^eriments  on,  Z7 
Antimosy  s>entachloride  as  cellulose  solvent,  50 
Aatimooy  trichloride  as  cellulose  solvent,  49 
Aatipepetn,  9,  Z7 
Antipeptone,  96,  zz9 
Antuenmn,  9 
Antithzombin,  a6z 
Antitrypsin,  9,  z8 
ApoRfaegmas.  ai8 
Arafainose,  Z9.  87*  47  z 

Bial's  reaction  for,  38,  473 
ordnol  test  on,  38.  473 
phenylhydradne  test  on,  38 
ToUens*  reaction  on,  38.  472 
Arginase,  4 

Aigimiie,  4,  67.  68.  79ff  Z90 
Amold-LipUawsky  reaction  for  acetoacetic  acid. 
468 
reagent,  preparation  of.  468 


Aromatic  oxyadds.  397*  433 
Arsenic  in  urine,  detection  of.  476 

determination  of,  476 
Arthritis,  blood  in.  274 
Ascaris,  Z7.  z8 

Ash  of  milk,  quantitative  determination  of,  356 
AsjMuragine.  83 

formula  for,  82 
Aspartic  add.  6s.  67.  69,  8a 

crystalline  form  of,  8z 

formula  for.  82 
Assimilation  limit,  az 

Asdmilation  limit  of  dextrose,  21,  441,  59x 
Atkinson  and  Kendall's  hemin  test,  270 
Atomic  weights,  table  of,  634 
Autolytic  ensymes.  3 

Automatic  regulation  of  gastric  addity,  zso 
AzoUtmin.  use  of.  as  indicator.  z6a 

Babcock  fat  method,  353 

tube,  353 
Bacteria  in  feces,  225.  228.  329,  245.  6xx 

quantitative  determination  of.  245 
Bacterial  nitrogen  in  feces.  230.  6xx 
determination  of.  245 
Balance,  metabolic,  preparation  of.  6x5 
caldum.  6x5 
nuHgnedum,  6x5 
nitrogen.  6x5 
phosphorus.  6x5 
sulphur,  6x5 
Bang  reduction  flask,  287 

Bang's  method  for  estimation  of  sugar  in  blood.286 
Bang's  method  for  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine,  S47 
Barioed's  reagent,  preparation  of.  30,  204,  6x8 
Barfoed's  test  for  monosaccharides.  30 
Baryta  mixture,  jneparation  of.  403.  6x8 
Base-forming  foods,  influence  of  on  hydrogen  ion 

concentration  of  urine.  390.  603 
Basic  lead  acetate  solution.  562,  6x9 
Bay  berry  tallow,  saponification  of,  185 

source  of.  x8s 
Bayberry  wax.    See  Bayberry  tallow,  185 
Bead  test  (Binhom).  242 
Beckmann-Hddenhain  apparattis.  393 
*'  Bence- Jones'  protdn."  detection  of.  456 

quantitative  determination  of,  556 
Benedict  creatine  preparation.  4x2 
Benedict  and  Bock's  method  for  quantitative 

determination  of  total  nitrogen,  5x7 
Benedict-PoUn  creatinine  preparation.  41  x 
Benedict-PoUn  method  for  creatine  in  urine,  532 
Benedict- Hitchcock  method  for  tiric  add  in  urine. 

534 
Benedict- Murlin  method  for  amino-add  nitrogen 

in  urine,  528 
Benedict's     method     for     quantitative     deter- 
mination of  sugar,  545 
Benedict's     method     for     quantitative     deter- 
mination of  sulphur.  568 
Benedict's  method  for  uric  add  in  blood.  280 
Benedict's   modification  of   Benedict  and  Lewis 

method  for  sugar  in  blood,  283 
Benedict's  modifications  of  Fchling's  test,  26,  445 
solution,    for    use    in    quantitative     deter- 
mination of  sugar,  preparation  of,  545.  619 
solutions,  preparation  of.  36,  445,  619 
sulphur  reagent,  preparation  of.  620 
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Benxidine   perozidue  reaction   (Wilkinson   and 

Peters),  350 
Bensidine  reaction  for  blood,  i75t  337.  367*  459 
Bensoic  add.  72.  397.  4x6.  433*  606.  609 
crystalline  form  of,  434 
experiments  ui>on,  434 
formula  for.  423 
solubility  of,  424 
sublimation  of.  424 
B«rgeim's   intragastric    conductance  apparatus. 

153 
Bergeim's    modification    of    the    Herter-Poster 

method  for  indole  in  feces,  246 
Bergeim's  phosphonuclease  theory  for  the  origin 

of  hydrochloric  acid  of  gastric  juice.  141 
Berthelot-Atwater  bomb  calorimeter,  607 
Bertrand's  method  for  stigar  determination,  SSO 
Bial't  reaction  for  pentoses,  38,  473 
Bial's  reagent,  preparation  of,  38,  472 
Bile,  175*  306,  440,  460 
analjrsb  of.  307 
constituents  of,  207 
daily  secretion  of.  307 
frBesing-i>oint  of.  207 
influence  on  digestion,  gastric.  147 

pancreatic.  195.  X97 
inorganic  constituents  of,  307.  3Xi 
nucleox>rotein  of.  307.  3xx 
reaction  of.  306.  3xx 
secretion  of.  206 
specific  gravity  of.  207 
Bile  adds,  3o8.  313 

Hay's  test  for,  3x3 
Mylius's  test  for.  3X3 
Neukomm's  test  for.  3x3 
Oliver's  test  for.  3x3 
Pettenkofer's  test  for.  3X3 
tests  for,  3X8 

V.  UdrAnsky's  test  for.  3X3 
Bile  adds  in  feces,  detection  of.  340 
Bile  adds  in  urine.  440.  463 

Hay's  test  for.  463 
Mylius's  test  for.  463 
Neukomm's  test  for,  463 
Oliver's  test  for.  463 
Pettenkofer's  test  for,  463 
tests  for,  462 

▼.  UdrAnsky's  test  for,  463 
Bile  pigments,  207,  3o8,  3xx 

Gmelin's  test  for,  3xx 
Hammarsten's  reaction  for.  3x1 
Huppert's  reaction  for,  six 
Nakayama's  reaction  for.  311 
Rosenbach's  test  for.  2xx 
Salkowsld-Schipper's  reaction  for.  3X3 
Smith's  test  for,  3X3 
tests  for.  31 X 
Bfle  xiigments  in  urine.  440.  460 

Gmelin's  test  for.  46  x 
Hammarsten's  reaction  for,  461 
Huppert's  reaction  for.  46  x 
Nakayama's  reaction  for,  46X 
Rosenbach's  test  for,  46 x 
Salkowsld-Schipper's  reaction   for, 

461 
Salkowsld's  test  for.  46X 
Smith's  test  for,  46  x 
tests  for,  460 


Bile  salts.  3o8.  463 

crystallisation  of,  308,  3x3 
Biliary  calculi,  3x0,  3x3 
analysis  of,  3x3 
Biliciranin.  3o8 
Bilifusdn,  308 
Bilihunun,  308 
Biliprasin,  3o8 
Bilirubin.  308 

cnrstalUne  form  of.  290 
in  urinary  sediments.  487*  493 
Biliverdin.  308.  210 
"Biological"  blood  test.  261 
Bismuth,  influence  on  color  of  feces,  3  36. 142 
Bismuth  reduction  tests,  39.  448 
Bismuth  test  for  choline,  386 
Biuret,  100,  40X,  403 

formation  of,  from  urea,  xoo,  40X 
Biuret  paper  of  Kantor  and  Gies,  xox 
Biuret  potassium  cupric  hydroxide.    See  Cnpn* 
potassium  biuret,  zoo 
test,  xoo 

Posner's  modification  of.  loz 
Biuret  reagent  (Gies),  preparation  of,  xox 
Black's  reaction  for  3-hydroxybatyric  add,  469 

reagent,  preparation  of,  469 
Blood,  174.  339.  337.  349f  374*  440.  457 
acetoacetic  add  in,  374.  388 
acetone  in.  35  x,  274*  388 
agglutination  of,  3S4«  366 
amino-add  nitrogen  in,  S74«  383 
amino-adds  in,  35 x,  S53 
ammonia  in,  374*  383 
bensidine  test  for,  X75»  337*  367*  459 
Bordet  test  for,  361 
cholesterol  in,  3Sit  374*  390 
coagulation  of,  36x 

Howell's  theory  of,  361 
compotttion  of  normal  and  pathologiesL  S74 
constituents  of,  35  x,  353 
creatine  in,  353,  374*  38x 
creatinine  in,  353,  374*  38 x 
cnrstallisation  of  oxyhemoglobin  of,  sS4t  '70 
defibrinated,  36x,'  864 
detection  of,  X74*  337.  367*  457 
determination  of  acetone  in,  388.  S99 
acetoacetic  add  in,  388,  399 
amino-add  nitrogen  in,  383 
ammonia  in,  383 
chlorides  in,  39  x 
cholesterol  in,  390 
creatine  in,  38 1 
creatinine  in,  38 x 
fat  in,  300 

^hydroxybutirric  add  in,  388,  390 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  in,  338 
non-protdn  nitrogen  in«  376 
sugar  in,  374«  383 
total  nitrogen  in.  374*  383 
total  solids  in,  874*  394 
urea  in,  374*  378 
uric  add  in,  374*  379 
erythrocirtes  of.  353.  365.  501 
experiments  on,  364,  374 
fat  in,  35  X,  300 
form  elements  of,  353 
guaiac  test  for,  339.  36a,  366,  458 
hemin  test  for,  368,  457 
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Pepsin,  conditions  eieintisl  for  action  of,  14$ 
differentiation  of,  from  pepnnogen,  Z4i*  146 
digestive  properties  of,  141 
formation  of,  141 

most  favorable  acidity  for  action  of,  146 
presence  of,  in  intestine,  14J 
proteolytic  action  of,  141 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  add,  146 
Pepsin-rennin  controvefiy,  143 
Pepsinogen,  6,  141,  145,  146 

differentiation  of,  from  pepsin,  141,  146 
extract  of.  preparation  of,  145 
formation  of,  141 
Peptases.  5 

Peptic  activity.  Given's  modification  of  Rose's 
method  for  determination  of,  17a 
Mett's  method  for  the  determination  of, 

X69 
Rose's  method  for  determination  of ,  171 
Peptic  proteolysis,  141 

products  of,  141 

relation  of,  to  tryptic  proteolysis,  14a 
Peptides,  66.  70.  96,  xao 
Peptone,  6$,  7z.  96,  zz8 
ampho.  95.  1x9 
anti,  119 

differentiation  of.  from  proteoses,  zz9 
experiments  on,  X19,  xao 
in  xirine,  440,  454 
tests  for,  455 
sei>aration  of,  from  proteoses,  xao 
Peptone  test  for  bile  acids  (Oliver),  ai3.  463 
Periodide  tAt  for  choline,  38S 
Permutit,  use  of  in  determining  ammonia,  5a6 
Peroxidase  reaction,  Kastle's,  for  milk,  349 
Peroxidases.  5*  X4,  xSt  3ax 
Peters*  method  for  sugar  determination,  54ft 
Pettenkofer's  tesi  for  bile  adds,  ax  a,  46a 

Mylius's  modification  of,  aia, 

46a 
Neakomm*s    modification    of, 
ax3,  463 
Phenaceturic  add,  398,  426 
Phenol,  317.  aa3.  4x4*  S63,  565 
excretion  of,  414,  565 

quantitative  determination  of,  in  urine,  563 
tests  for,  aa3 
Phenolphthaldn  as  indicator,  X57.  xs8,  i6x,  x6a, 
x66.  S08 
preparation  of,  162,  6a8 
test  for  blood  in  feces,  338 
Phenolsttlphonephthaldn   test   for   kidney   effi- 
ciency, 484 
Phenol-sulphuric  add,  397t  4x3 
Phenylacetic  add,  ax8 
Phenyl-«r-amino  propionic  add.  69,  73 
Phenylalanine.  6s,  67.  69.  73 
Phenylethylamine,  3x8 

Phenylglucosasone,  a  a  and  Plate  III  opposite 
Phenylhydrasine,  a  a 

acetate  solution,  preparation  of,  as 
mixture,  preparation  of.  33 
reaction,  33,  33,  44X 

Cipollina's  modification  of,  23.  44a 
Phenyllactosasone,  crystalline  form  of,  Plate  III, 

opi>odte  p.  33 
Phenylmaltosasone.  crystalline  form  of  Plate  III, 
opposite  p.  aa 


Phenylpotassittm  sulphate,  4x4 
Phenylpropiooie  add,  a  18 
PhloroflJudnol-HCl  reaction,  36,  38,  473.  475 
Phosphate  solutions  and  hydrogen  ion  concen- 
tration, 158,  i6o,  z6i,  Z63,  319.  389,  S09 
Phosphates  in  urine,  389.  434*  57a 
detection  of,  434 
exi>eriments  on,  434 
quantitative  determination  of,  573 
Phosphatase,  9 
Phosphatase,  9 
Phosphatides,  307,  30X,  381 
Phosphocamic  add,  369*  375,  398,  437 
Phosphonudease,  136 
Phosphoproteins,  95f  96, 113,  343 
Phosphorised  compounds  in  urine,  398,  4a7 
Phosphorus  in  tirine,  determination  of,  57a 

organic,  test  for,  139 
Phosphotungstic  add  reaction  (Folin),  409 
predpitation  test  for  proteose 
(V.  Aldor).  4S5 
Physiological  constituents  of  urine,  397 
Phytase,  5 
Phytin,  s 
Picric  add  reaction  for  creatinine  (Jaffe),  4x3 

test  for  glucose,  30 
Pigments  of  urine,  387t  398,  437*  480 
Pine  wood  test  for  indole,  333 
Piria's  test  for  tyrosine,  86 
Plasma  of  blood,  349,  379 

of  musde,  368,  375 
Plasmapheresis,  353 
Polariscope,  tise  of,  3  a 

in  detection  of  conjugate  glycuronates. 

47X 
in  determination  of  glucose,  3a.  554 
3-hydroxybutyric  add,  470 
Polypeptides,  66,  70.  96 
Polysaccharides,  ao,  43 
classification  of,  ao 
properties  of,  43 
Posner's  modification  of  biuret  test,  xox 
Potasnum  hydroxide  test  for  blood  in  urine 
(HeUer),  457 
indoxyl-sulphate  (see  Indican,  pp.  3x6,  4x5. 
563) 
determination  of,  563 
formula  for,  3x6,  4x5 
origin  of,  3x6,  4x6 
tests  for,  4x5,  4x6 
Potassium  in  urine,  398.  437»  58 x 

quantitative  deterxnination  of.  581 
Primary  protein  derivatives,  65,  95.  1x4 
Primary  proteoses,  zip 
Products  of  protein  hydrolysis.  65.  67.  68.  69.  7Z, 

Z90 
I*rolamins,  94*  m 

classification  of,  94 
preparation  of,  ixa 
tests  on,  ixa 
Proline,  6s,  67,  68,  83*  izx.  Z43,  X90 
crystalline  form  of  copper  salt  of.  84 
cnrstalline  form  of  laevo-ot-,  84 
Prosecretin,  X89 
Protagon,  38 x,  383 

preparation  of,  384 
structure  of.  383 
Protamines,  dassification  of,  94*  96 
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Camphor  as  urine  preienrative,  396 
Cane  tugar  (see  Suctom,  p.  41) 
Canton  silk.  69 
Caproio  add.  34  Xt  348 
Carbamic  add,  asx 
Carbocydic  nudeut.  6St  6S-9 
Carbohydrasee.  4 
Carbohydrates.  19 

absorption  of.  as  influenced  by  fat  ingestion. 
589 

classification  of.  19 

composition  of.  19 

control^of  putrefaction  by,  a  17 

in  feces,  estimation  of,  6x4  { 

protdn-sparing  action  of,  60a 

review  of.  51 

scheme  for  detection  of,  53 

variation  in  solubility  of,  ao 
Carbonates  in  urine,  398,  438 
Carbon  dioxide  capadty  of  plasma,  335 

tension  of  alveolar  air,  333 
Carbon  moiety  of  proton  molecule,  183 
Carbon  monoxide,  hemoglobin,  358,  303 
spectroscopic  test  for,  303 
tannin  test  for,  303 
Carboxyla^.  4,  xo,  33,  449 
Carmine-fibrin,  preparation  of,  la,  63X 
Carmine,  use  in  feces  separation,  a39t  610 
Camine,  369 
Carnitine,  369 

formula  for,  37s 
Camomuscarine,  369 
Camosine,  369t  375 
Carotin,  348 
Cartilage,  364 

constituents  of,  364 

experiments  on,  364 

Hopldna-Cole  reaction  on,  364 

Millon't  reaction  on,  364 

preparation  of  gelatin  from,  364 

solubility  of,  364 

unoxidised  sulphur  in,  364 

xanthoprotdc  test  on.  364 
Casein.  67,.X43,  341.  343.  347 

action  of  rennin  upon,  X43,  343 

biuret  test  on,  351 

decomi>osition  of.  67 

Millon's  test  on,  351 

predpitation  of,  3S0 

preparation  of.  350 

quantitative  determination  of.  357-8 

quantitative  determination  of.  Hart's  method 
for,  357 

solubility  of.  351 

soluble,  X43 

test  for  phosphorus  in.  351 

test  for  unoxidized  sulphur  in,  35X 
Caseinate.  caldum.  347 
Caseinogen.     See  Casdn. 
Casts.  494.  496 

blood.  494.  498 

epithelial.  494.  498 

fatty.  494.  498 

granular,  494.  497 

hyaline.  494,  497 

pus.  494,  50X 

waxy.  494.  499 
Casts  in  urinary  sediments.  494,  496 


Catabolism,  584 
Catalase,  5.  i5 

animal,  16 

experiments  on,  16 

quantitative  determination  of,  x6 

vegetable,  x6 
Catalysis,  a 
Cat  gut,  147 
CeU,  585 
Cellulose,  ao.  48 

action  of  Schwdtser's  reagent  on,  49 

hydrolysis  of.  49 

iodine  test  on,  49 

solubility  of,  49 

solvents,  49 

utilisation  by  animals,  48 
Cellulose  group,  ao 
Cerebrin  (cerebrodde),  381,  383*  385 

experiments  on,  385 

hydrolysis  of,  385 

microscopical  examination  of,  385 

preparation  of,  385 

solubility  of,  385 
Cerebrottdes,  381,  383 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  choline  in,  38a 
Charcot-Leyden  crystals,  339 

form  of,  339 
Chlorides  in  blood.  374t  391 

quantitative  determination  of,  391 

in  urine,  398,  433t  576 
detection  of,  434 

quantiutive  determination  of.  576 
Cholecyanin.  azo 
Cholelithiasis,  blood  in,  974 
Cholepradn,  308 

Cholera-red  reaction  for  indole,  333 
Cholesterol.  307,  314,  351.  374*  375.  390.  34Xt3Si. 
383 

crystalline  form  of,  3x4 

formula  for,  383 

in  blood,  asxt  374.  375.  390 
determination  of,  390 

iodine-stilphuric  add  test  for,  3x4.  38s 

isolation  of,  from  biliary  calculi.  313 

Liebermann-Burchard  test  for,  3x4,  385 

occurrence  of,  in  urinary  sediments,  487. 49S 

origin  of,  383 

preparation  of,  from  nervous  tissue.  384 

Salkowsld's  test  for,  3x4,  385 

Schiff's  reaction  for,  314.  385 

tesU  for,  3x4,  385 
Choletelin,  308 
Choline,  3x6,  38a*  385 

as  putrefaction  product.  3x6 

foi-mula  for,  383 

tests  for,  385 
Chondrigen,  XX3 
Chondroalbumoid.  364 
Chondroitin.  364 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  add,  364*  398.  430 
Chondromucoid.  X13,  364 
Chondrosin.  364 

redudng  action  of,  364 
Chromoproteins  (see  Hemoglobins),  1x3 
Chyle.  364 

Cipollina's  test.  33.  443 

Clark's    modification    of    Dehn's    method    fo 
determination  of  chlorides.  578 
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Pus  cells  in  urinary  sediments,  494,  495 
in  urine,  459 

tests  for.  459.  460 . 
Putrefaction,  control  of.  by  carbohydrata,  2x7  • 

indican  as  an  index  of,  216,  4x4 
Putrefaction  mixture,  preparation  df  a,  2x8 
products,  2x6 

exiMriments  on,  2x8 
most  important,  2x6 
tests  for,  222 
Putresdne,  216 
Pyloric  glands,  138 
Pyrimidine  bases,  125,  126,  128 
experiments  on«  133 
formulas  for,  128 
Pyrocatechol-sulphuric  add,  397*  4X4 
o-pyrrolidine-carboxylic  add  (see  Proline,  pp.  6ff, 

67.  68,  83.  XXX.  X42,  X90) 
Pyuria.  459 

Ouadriurate,  490 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  products  of  salivary 

digestion,  60 
Quantitative  analysis  of  blood,  274 
of  gastric  juice,  xsi 
of  milk,  353 
of  urine.  508 
Ouevenne  lactometer,  determination  of  specific 
gravity  of  milk  by,  353 

Raffinose,  19.  42 

Raisiss  and  Dubin's  volumetric  methods  for  total 

sulphur,  57X 
Rancid  fat,  X82 

Rats,  white,  experiments  on,  $8$ 
Raw  and  heated  milk  tests,  349 
Reaction  of  the  urine,  389.  434t  S08,  603 
Reagents  and  solutions,  6x7-633 
Reduced  alkali-hematin,  303 
Reduced  hemoglobin,  30  x 
Reductases,  348 
Regurgitation,  automatic  regulation  of  gastric 

addity  by,  150 
Rehfuss  stomadi  tube,  cut  of,  xsi 

use  of.  X52,  163 
Retchert's    method  for  crystallisation   of   oxy- 
hemoglobin, 270 
Rdnsch  test  for  arsenic,  478 

for  mercury,  479 
Remont's  method  for  detection  of  salicylic  add 

and  salicylates,  352 
Rennin.  gastric.  139,  X43,  X48,  343t  350 

action  of,  upon  casdn,  X43t  X48,  343*  350 

experiments  on,  X48,  350 

influence  of.  upon  milk,  X48,  350 

in  gastric  juice,  absence  of,  X43 

nature  of  action  of,  X43,  343 

occurrence  of.  14^ 
Rennin.  pancreatic.  5,  193,  X98 

experiments  on,  X98 
Rennin«pepsin  controversy,  X43 
Rcsordnol-HCl  reaction.  35.  476 
Respiration,  chemistry  of,  259 
Retention  meal  in  gastric  analysis,  X65 
Reticulin.  XX2 

Reversibility  of  enzyme  action,  8,  57 
Reynolds-Gunning  test  for  acetone,  466 
Rhamnose,  19.  38 
Rhubarb,  influence  of.  on  color  of  feces.  242 


Ridn,  Z3*  266 

Riegler't  reaction,  443 

Rigor  mortaa,  368,  369 

Ring  test  for  urobilin.  428 

Roaf*8  method  for  crystallising  hippuric  add.  4x8, 

608 
Robert's  ring  test  for  protein,  104,  452 

reagent,  preparation  of,  104,  452 
Robin's  reaction  for  urorosein,  481 
Rosenheim's  bismuth  test  for  choline,  386 
Roeenheim's  periodide  test  for  choline,  385 
Rosenhdm  and  Drummond's  Tolumetric  methods 

for  sulphates  and  total  sulphur,  570,  S7x 
Rom's  method  for  determination  of  pepdn,  X71 
Roeolic  add,  use  of,  as  indicator,  X57,  162 
Rothara's  reaction  for  acetone,  466 
Rubner's  test  for  lactose  in  urine,  474 
Ruhemann's  uricometer,  cut  of,  537 

use  of,  537 
Russo's  reaction,  484 
Rttttan  and  Hardisty's  ortho-tolidinjtest  for  blood. 

174.  237.  a67,  458 

Saccharide  group,  20 
Saccharose  (see  Sucrose,  19,  41) 
Sahli's  desmoid  reaction,  147 

reagent,  z68 
Salicylaldehyde  reaction  for  acetone  (Frommer), 

466 
SaUva.S4 

alkalinity  of,  55 
amount  of,  55 
bacteria  in,  58 
biuret  test  on,  58 
caldum  in,  59 
chloridea  in,  59 
constituents  of,  55 
digestion  of  dry  starch  by,  60 
digestion  of  inulin  by,  60 
digestion  of  starch  paste  by,  56.  59 
dilution  of,  influence  on  digestion,  60 
ensymea  contained  in,  55 
excretion  of  potasnum  iodide  in,  6z 
inorganic  matter  in,  tests  for,  59 
Millon's  reaction  on,  58 
mucin  from,  preparation  of,  59 
nitrites  in,  test  for,  59 
phosphates  in,  test  for,  59 
potassium  thiocyanate  in,  59 
reaction  of,  55.  58 
secretion  of,  54 
specific  gravity  of,  55*  58 
sulphates  in,  test  for,  59 
tests  on,  s8 
thiocyanates  in,  55*  59 
.   tripeptide-splitting  ensymes  in,  57 
Salivary  amylase,  x,  4,  xo,  55»  X9X 

activity  of,  in  stomach,  57*  X92 
inhibition  of  activity  of,  57 
nature  of  action  of,  56,  57 
products  of  action  of,  56 
scheme  showing,  56 
Salivary  digestion,  S4 

graphic  representation  of,  56 

influence  of  adds  and  alkalis  on,  56,  6x^ 

dilution  on,  57*  60 

metallic  salts  on,  6x 

temperature  on,  60 
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Dttcmiiiuitkm  of  acetone  and  diacetic  in  Uood, 
aSS.  299 

in  urine,  557 
acetone  bodies  in  urine,  557 
acidity  ol  urine,  by  titration*  50S 

by  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  509 
albumin  in  urine,  554 
"alkaU  reeenre"  of  the  blood,  3^5 
alkali  tolerance,  33S 
allantoln  in  urine,  541 
amino  add  nitrogen,  SS,  9Xt  aSa,  5a6 
in  blood,  aSa 

in  protein  hydrolyiit,  64*  SS,  9X 
in  urine,  5a6 
ammonia  in  blood,  aSa 
ammonia  in  urine.  533 
amylolytic  activity,  196,  343 
ash  of  milk.  356 
calcium  in  urine,  579 
carbon  dioxide  tension  of  alveolar  air,  33a 
casein  of  milk,  357-S 
catalase,  16 
chlorides  in  blood,  391 

in  urine,  576 
cholesterol  in  blood.  a90 
creatine  in  blood,  aSz 

in  urine,  53a 
ereatinine  in  blood,  aSi 

in  urine,  530 
diacetic  acid  (see  Acetoacetie  add). 
fat  in  blood,  300 

in  feces,  347 

in  milk,  357 
fecal  amylase  343 
fecal  bacteria,  245 
glucose  in  urine,  545 
hippuric  add  in  urine,  54a 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  ol  blood,  33S 

of  urine,  509 
^hydroxybutirric  add  in  blood,  a89i  a99 

in  urine,  557 
index  of  add  excretion  in  urine,  336 
indican  in  urine,  563 
indbl  in  feces,  346 
iron  in  urine,  583 
lactalbumin  in  milk,  358 
lactose  in  milk,  358 
magnesium  in  uiine,  579 
nitrogen  in  urine,  513 

I>artition  in  urine,  5X3*  600 
oxalic  add  in  urine,  565 
^xybutyric  add  in  blood,  a88,  a99 

in  urine,  557 
peptic  activity,  169 
phenols  in  urine,  563 
phosphorus  in  urine,  57a 
XMtassium  in  urine,  583 
protdn  in  milk,  356,  357 
protein  in  urine.  554 
purine  bases  in  urine,  537 
imrine  nitrogen  in  urine,  539 
sodium  in  urine,  581 
sulphur  in  urine.  566 
total  solids  in  milk.  356 
total  solids  in  urine.  51  x 
tryptic  activity.  173 
urea  in  blood.  378 

in  urine,  520 


Determination  of  uric  add  in  blood,  379 

in  urine,  534 
Deuteroproteose.  95i  ix9 
Dextrin.  30,  43.  47*  56 

achroo-.  43.  56 

a-achroo-.  56 

^-achroo-.  56 

7-achroo-.  56 

action  of  tannic  add  on,  4S 

diffusibility  of,  48 

enrthro-.  43.  56 

Pehling's  test  on,  4S 

hydrolysis  of,  48 

iodine  test  on,  47 

solubility  of,  47 
Dextrosasone,   crjrstalline   form    of,    Plate  III, 

ofpposite  p.  33 
Dextrose  (see  Glucose). 
Diabetes,  bk)od  in,  374 
Diacetic  add  (see  Acetoacetie  add),  374.  M> 

440,  4*6,  557 
Dialysis,  34 

Dialysers.  preparation  of.  34 
Diamino  add  nitrogen.  64 
Diaminotrihydroxydodecanoic  add,  8s 
a-«-di-amino-caproic  add,  68.  80 
Diastase  (see  Vegetable  amylase),  4,  10 
Diaso-bensene-sulphonic  acid,  483 

reagent,  preparation  of,  483 
Diaso  reaction  (Bhrlich's),  483 
Differentiation  between  pepdn  and  pepnoogH, 

141.  146 
Digestion,  gastric,  138 

intestinal,  199 

pancreatic,  189 

salivary,  54 
Di-iodo-hydroxypropane  (lothion),  30, 449 
Di-methyl-amino-asobensene    (see    TApfer'i  it* 

agent),  178 
a,  5-dinitrohydroquinol  use  of,  i6a 
Dipeptides.  66,  96 
Disaccharides,  19*  38 

dassification  of,  19 
Dissodation  products  of   protein    (sec^  Decoa* 

position  products,  64)* 
Donn6's  pus  test,  460 

Drying  method  for  determination  ^ot  totsl  loBdi 
in  urine,  5x1 


Earthy  phosphates  in  urine,  434,  436,  573 

quantitative  determination  of,  573 
Bdestan,  95,  1x4 

experiments  on,  1x5 
Bdestin,  67.  94*  X09 

coagulation  of,  109 

crystalline  forms  of,  X09 

decomposition  of,  67 

microscopical  examination  of,  109 

Millon's  test  on,  109 

preparation  of,  X09 

solubility  of,  X09 

tests  on  crystallised,  109 
filtrate  of,  xxo 
Bhrlich's  diaso-bensene-sulphonic  add 

preparation  of,  483 
Bhrlich's  diaso  reaction,  483 
Bhrlich's  mechanical  eye-piece,  use  of,  3x3 
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»rdi.  micnMeopical  etamiiiAtioii  of.  4S 
potato,  prepamtioii  of,  43 
•cdnUe,  II.  43f  56 
soluble  starch  at  indicator.  169.  287.  547. 

S6i 
■6hibility  of.  43.  45 
vaxkms  forms  of.  44 
)Urchgroap.  so 

Starch  paste,  action  of  tannic  add  on,  45 
dsffusibiUty  ol.  45 

digsttion  of,  by  paacrsatic  amylase.  19a. 
195 
by  saUvary  amylase.  10.  56.  59 
Pehfing's  test  on,  45 
hydrolysis  of,  45 
iodic  add  pafter.  59 
preparation  of ,  45 
Stepsia  (sea  Pancieatic  lipase.  5.  i3.  i8a.  ipa* 

^mieadd.  tSi,  3S2 
,  tSi,  iSs.  341 
r  phosphate.  35 1.  4^ 
996 
Steksi*  reacent,  action  of.  301 

prspanition  of.  301 
StooMdi  contents,  lactic  add  in.  tests  for,  173 
examination  of.  163 
^ptide  apHHing  ensyme  in,  14a.  203 
removal  of,  165 
tnbe,  Rehfoss,  15 1«  X53 
Slooadi,  motor  and  functional  actiyities  of.  147. 

163 
teat-cysttna,  77 
Stafins.  67.  68,  94 
Ssbfincnal     glands,     characteristics     of     saliva 

Mcreted  by,  54 
Stthmsiillsry   i^ands.    characteristics    of    saliva 

MGieted  hf,  54 
Ssbstrate.3 
Sttcdnicadd,  2x8 
aacrsM.  4.  14.  X99>  203 
esperimenta  on,  14*  203 
vsgetahle,  14 
^tnm,  19.  41 

tsperiments  on.  42 
inversion  of,  42 
structure  of,  42- 
fticfoie*Ha804  test  (Pettenkofsr).  212.  462 
^mt  (ise  Ghioo*  and  Sucrose) 
Soiphanilic  add,  4>3 
^Ipittiftss  in  MHVa.  test  for,  59 
Hdutes  in  urine;  apt.  41Xf  566 
ethereal,  413.  567 

'QuhatitatiTe  determination  of.  567 
eipeiimenti  on,  41 5r  432 
inorganic,  431,  567 

quantitative  determination  of.  567 
total,  quhntitative  determination  of.  s66. 
571 
Sulphocyaaides   (see  Thiocyanates.  55.  59.  397. 

420) 
Bolphur  in  protdn,  63,  108 
add,  X08 
in  urine,  gravimetric  determination  of,  566 

volumetric  determination  of,  570 
Issd  blackening,  108,  431 
loosely  combined,  X08,  431 
mvcaptaii,  xo8,  48I 
4a 


Sulphur,  neutral,  x  08.  431 

oxidised,  x  08.  431 

"partition."  in  urine,  600 

tests  for.  X08 

uoozidised.  108.  431 
Sulphuric  add  test  (Piria).  86 
Sumner's  method  for  determination  of  ammonia 

in  urine.  526 
Surface  tension  test  for  bile  adds  (Hay).  213, 

462 
Suspension  of  manganeee  diodde.  631 
Synthesis  of  hippuric  add.  609 

demonstration  of.  609 

Tallow  bay  berry,  saponification  of.  186 
Tallquist's  hemoglobin  scale,   determination   of 

hemoglobin  by.  309 
Tannic  add.  influence  of,  on  dextrin,  48 
on  starch,  45 

predpitation  test  for  proteose  (Ott). 
456 
Tannin  test  for  carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin. 

303 
Tanret's  reagent,  preparation  of.  104.  453.  631 
Tanret's  test,  104.  453 
Tartar,  formation  of.  55 
Taurine,  208,  214,  369. 175.  397.  420 
derivatives,  397.  420 
formula  for,  208.  375 
microscopical  appearance,  2I5 
preparation  of,  214 
Taurodiolie  add,  208 

group,  208 
Tdchmann's    crystals,    form    of    (see    Hemin 
crystals,  p.  268) 
test.  268.  270.  457 
Tendomucdd.  95.  ii3.  360 
biuret  test  on.  361 
chemical  oompodtion  of.  1 13 
hydrolysis  of.  361 

loosely  combined  Sulphur  in,  test  for,  361 
preparation  of.  361 
solubility  of,  361 
Test  meals.  163.  165 

Bwald.  163.  165 
retention,  163.  165 
water,  163.  165 
Tetrapeptides,  66.  96 
Tetramethylene-diamine.  218 
Tetranudeotide.  125 

Thiocyanates  in  saliva,  significance  of.  55 
ferric  chloride  test  for.  59 
Solera's  reaction  for,  59 
Thiocyanates  in  urine.  397*  420 
Thiophene  reaction.  174 
Thoma-Zeiss  hemocytometer.  309 
Thrombin,  251.  260.  261 
Thromboplastin,  261 
Thymine  in  nucldc  adds,  125.  126.  133 
Thymol,  formula  for.  395 

interference  in  Heller's  ring  test.  451 

determination  of  sugar,  acetone  bodies, 
phosphates  and  magnesium  in  urine. 
395 
interference  of.  in  Lieben's  acetone  test.  465 
use  of,  as  preservative.  395 
Thymolphthaldn,  use  of,  as  indicator.  162 
Thymus  histone.  94 
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FiBOM,  indole  in,  aiTt  S4X 

determination  «f.  246 
inflnence  of  defective  mastication  on,  6x3 
inorganic  conitituente  of.  939,  941,  6x4 

elementi  cc,  demonetration  of,  614 
macroacopic  conttituente  of,  2a8,  933 
metabolic  product,  nitrogen  in,  93X,  6x9 
mieroecopie  conttituente  of,  aaS 
microeoopical  examination  of,  233 
nitrogen  of,  931,  6x9 
nudeoprotein  in,  940 
odor  of.  997 

parasites  and  ova  in,  931 
pigment  of,  996 
proteose  and  peptone  in,  94X 
reaction  of,  997 
Scybala  form  of.  997 

separation  of,  importance  of,  998,  943,  6x0 
separation  of,  experiment  on,  943,  ^zo 
weighing  of.  6zx 
Pehling's  method  for  determination  of  glucose 
in  urine,  546 
Benedict's  modifications  of,  54S 
solution,  preparation  of,  619 
test.  96,445 

Allen's  modification  of,  447 
Benedict's  modifications  of,  96,  445 
Fermentation,  lactic  add,  X73i  349 

"sugar-free,"  zo,  39.  449 
Fermentation  method  for  determination  of  glu- 
cose. 553 
Fermentation  test,  3X.  449 
Ferments,  classification  of.  4 
Ferric  chloride  test  for  thiocyanate  in  saliva,  59 

for  melanin  in  urine,  480 
Fibrin,  950,  a6o»  979.  494.  503 
carmine,  preparation  of,  19 
oongo-red.  preparation  of.  X9 
in  urinary  sediments.  494.  S03 
separation  of.  from  blood,  951.  960 
solubility  of.  979 
Fibrin  ferment.  951.  960 
Fibrin-heteroproteose,  68 
Fibrinogen,  951.  960.  961,  27a 
Fibroin,  Tussah  silk.  68 
Fischer  apparatus,  75 

photograph  of.  75 
Fleischl's  hemometer,  305 
description  of,  304 
determination  of  hemoglobin  by.  30S 
Fleischl-Miescher  hemometer,  306 
Fluorides  in  urine,  398.  439 
Ply-maggots,  experiments  on,  X83 
Foam  test  for  bile  adds,  9X9,  469 
Folin's    method   for   determination   of    acetone 
in  xirine,  56 x 
acidity  of  urine,  by  titration,  508 
ammonia,  593 
creatinine,  in  blood,  976 

in  urine.  530.  539 
ethereal  sulphates,  567 
inorganic  sulphates,  567 
total  sulphates.  566 
of  preparing  cystine,  87 
test  for  uric  add,  409 
theory  of  protdn  metabolism.  609 
Folin  and  Bell's  method  for  determination  of 
ammonia  in  urine.  596 


Folin  and  Denis*  method  for  determiaatlim  of 

nzie  add  in  blood,  979 
Folin  and  Denis'  method  for  determination  o( 

uric  add  in  urine,  modificatiao  of,  534 
Folin  and  Denis*  method  lor  phenola  in  urine,  563 
Folin  and  Denis'  method  for  Benoe-Jonei  pro- 
tein, 556 
Folin   and    Denis*    nephdometrie    method  for 

albumin  in  urine,  556 
Folin  and  Flanders'  method  for  hippuric  sod  ia 

urine,  549 
Folin  and  Macallum's  microchemical  method  for 

ammonia,  595 
Folin,  Benedict  and  Myers*  method  for  deter* 

mination  of  creatine,  533 
Folin-Benedict    method    for    determination  of 

creatine.  533 
Folin-Parmer   microchemical   method  for  toUl 
nitrogen  in  urine,  5Z4 
Bock   and  Benedict's  modificttioQ 

of,  5x7 
Gulick's  modification  of,  5x9 
Folin-Shafifer  method  for  determination  of  niic 

add,  536 
Foods,  composition  of,  59S 
ptirine  content  of.  595 
Foreign  substances  in  urinary  sediment.  404*  S03 
Form  dements  of  blood,  949 
Formaldehyde,  as  milk  preservative,  35s 

reaction  (Konto),  999 
Pormalddiyde-HtSOi  test  (M6mer),  86 
Formation  of  methyl-phenylfructoaasone,  36 
Formic  add,  96,  398.  495 
Formol  titration  method  of  Benedict- Muzlin.  5>l 
of  Malfatti,  5^5 
of  Sdrensen,  5^6 
Fractional  coagulation  of  protdns,  X05.  X17 

method  of  gastric  analysis,  X5X,  X63 
Free  hydrochloric  add,  57*  X40.  X57.  x68 

tests  for,  157 
Freesing-point  of  bile,  907 
blood,  349 
milk.  34a 

pancreatic  juice,  190 
urine,  393 
Frey-Gigon  method  for  amino-add  mtrosn  ifi 

urine,  599 
Priderida  apparatus,  339 
Pridericia's  method  for  determination  of  sUoIi 

reserve,  339 
Fructose.  Borchardt's  reaction  for.  36.  475 
in  urine.  475 

methyl-phenylhydrasine  test  for.  36 
Seliwanoff's  reaction  for,  35 
Pttchsin-frog  experiment,  376 
Fundus  glands,  X39 
Furfural,  formation  of,  99 

solution,  preparation  of,  693 
Pudon  mixture,  preparation  of,  199 

Galactans,  90.  50.  5X 
Galactase.  348 
Galactose.  19,  36,  349.  474 

experiments  on.  36 
Gallic  acid  test  for  formaldehyde,  359 
Ganassini's  test,  409 

Gastric  acidity  and  the  use  of  indicator!,  iS5 
automatic  regulation  of,  Z50,  X54 
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Urea,  melting-point  of,  403 

quantitative  determination  of,  in  blood.  278. 
in  urine,  S30 
Urea  nitrate,  40a,  404 

crystalline  form  of,  40a 
formula  for,  40a 
oxalate,  40a,  404 

cryitalline  form  of,  404 
formula  for,  40a 
Urease,  4,  a 78,  40a,  510 

decomposition  of  urea  by,  sao 

preparation  of,  sao 
quantitative  determination  of  urea  by,  378, 
sao 
Uremia,  blood  in,  a74f  275 
Urethral  filaments  in  urinary  sediments,  494.  5oa 
Uric  acid.  a6,  la?.  I33,  X37.  asa,  a74*  279,  369. 
397.  405*  487.  489.  SOS.  534.  595.  596 
calculi.  505 

crjrstalline  form  of.  jmre.  408 
endogenous,  406,  594.  596 
exogenous,  406,  594.  596 
experiments  on.  408 
formula  for.  40s 
Ganaaaini's  test,  409 
in  blood.  351.  asa,  a74*  a79 
in  gout.  974.  407.  594.  597 
in  leulosmia,  407 
in  nrinary  sediments,  487-489 

cnrstalline  form  of,  Plate  V,  oppo> 
site  p.  408,  490 
isolation  of,  from  the  urine,  408 
metabolism,  594-597 
murexide  test  for,  408 
origin  of,  406 

quantitative  determination  of,  in  blood, 

Benedict's  method,  a  80 

Polin- Denis  method,  a79 

in   urine,   microchemical  colo- 

rimetric  method.  534 

Polin-Shaffer  method,  S36 

Kruger-Schmidt    method, 

S36 
Uricometer  method.  537 
quantitative  determination  of,  KrQger 

and  Schmidt's  method  for,  536 
reducing  power  of,  36.  407>  409.  445 
Ruhemann's  uricometer  method  for.  537 
Schiff 's  reaction  for,  409 
Uricase,  St  ia7.  X37 

experiments  on.  137 
Uricolytic  ensymes,  3.  5.  za7.  X37 

experiments  dn,  137 
Urinary  calculi.  504 

calcium  carbonate  in.  505 
cholesterol  in.  507 
compound,  S04 
cystine  in.  505 
fibrin  in,  S07 
indigo  in,  507 
oxalate  in,  S05 
phosphates  in,  505 
scheme  for  chemical  analysis  of,  506 
simple,  504 

uric  acid  and  urates  in.  505 
urostealiths  in.  507 
xanthine  in.  S05 
Urinary  ooncrements  (see  Urinary  calculi,  p.  504) 


Urinary  sediments.  486 

ammonium    magnesium   phosphate   in, 
487 

animal  parasites  in.  494*  503 

calcium  carbonate  in.  487.  488 
oxalate  in,  487 
phosphate  in,  487,  489 
sulphate  in,  487.  489 

casU  in,  494.  496 

cholesterol  in,  487.  49a 

collection  of,  486 

eylindxoids  in,  494.  Sox 

cystine  in,  487.  49X 

eiMthelial  cells  in,  494 

enrthrocirtes  in,  494.  Sox 

fibrin  in,  494.  503 

foreign  substances  in,  494.  S03 

hematoidin  and  bilirubin  in.  487,  493 

hippuric  acid  in,  487,  49a 

indigo  in.  487.  493 

leucine  and  tyrosine  in,  487.  49a 

magnesium  phosphate  in,  487.  493 

melanin  in.  487,  494 

micro-organisms  in,  494.  503 

organised.  486,  494 

pus  cells  in.  494*  495 

spermatosoa  in.  494.  8oa 

tissue  d6bris  in,  494.  Soa 

unorganised,  486,  4B7 

urates  in,  487.  490 

urethral  filaments  in,  494.  Soa 

uric  add  in,  487.  489 

xanthine  in,  487.  493 
Urination,  frequency  of.  389 
Urine.  387 

acetoacetic  add  in.  440,  466,  557 

acetone  in,  440.  463*  557 

addity  of,  3891  434.  508.  S09.  603.  605 

add  fermentation  of.  391 

albumin  in.  440,  48O,  554 

alkaline  fermentation  of.  390.  436 

allantoln  in,  397.  4ao,  54X 

amino-adds  in.  397.  4aa,  sa6 

ammonia  in.  398.  430t  533.  598 

aromatic  oxyadds  in,  397.  4aa 

bensoic  add  in.  397.  4x6.  4a3i  606,  609 

bile  in.  440,  46a 

blood  in.  440.  4S7 

caldum  ixi,  398,  437.  487.  579 

carbonates  in,  398.  438 

chlorides  in.  398.  433»  576 

collection  of,  395.  588 

collection  and  preservation  of,  in  metabolism 

tests,  395.  S88 
color  of,  387 

complete  analysis  of,  399.  588 
conjugate  glycuronates  in,  445.  470 
creatine  in,  37X.  374.  378.  397.  41a.  440,  S3a 
creatinine  in,  398.  409f  530.  597 
dextrose  in  (see  Glucose,  440.  44X,  545) 
diacetic  add  in  (see  Acetoacetic  add.  440. 466, 

557) 
electrical  conductivity  of.  394 
ensymes  in,  398.  4a5 

ethereal  sulphuric  add  in.  397.  4X3*  567.  57 x 
fat  in,  440.  47a,  494.  498 
fluorides  in,  398,  439 
freesiaff-point  of,  393 
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GlttCOM,  Trommer't  test  on,  35.  444 
GlueotidMea,  4 
or-Glucosides.  4 
^Glucoaidet,  4 
Glaoothiooic  acid.  496 
Gltttamio  add,  69.  8a,  190 

formula  for,  82 
Oltttelina,  93,  zxo 

tofUon,  III 
Gluten,  preparation  of,  xzi 

tests  on,  zxz 
Glutenin,  94.  no.  xxx 

preparation  of,  ixx 

testaon,  xxx 
Glycerol,  z8o,  x8x,  x86 

borax  fusion  test  on,  187 

experiments  on,  x86 

formula  for,  x8x 

hypochlorite-orcinol  reaction  for,  187 
Gljroerol  extract  of  pig's  stomach,  preparation  of, 

145 
Glyoerophosphoric  add,  38X,  383,  398,  437 
Glycine  (see  Glyoocoll). 
GlycochoUc  add.  308 
GlyoochoUc  add  group,  308 
Glycocoll,  65.  69*  7ii  >o8 

crystalline  form  of.  3x5 

formula  for,  71 1  ao8 

luneparation  of,  3x5 
GlycoooU  ester  hydrochloride,  crystalline  form 

of,  73 
Glycogen,  so,  47.  370,  377 

experiments  on,  377 

hydrolysis  of,  378 

in  embryos,  370 

influence  of  saliva  on.  378 

iodine  test  on.  378 

prsparation  of,  378 
Glycogenase.  4 
Glycolytic  ensymes.  3.  4 
Glyooprotdns.  9S.  zxs,  36X 

experiments  on,  36X 

hydrolysis  of.  361 
Glycosuria,  alimentary,  31,  441.  59X 

by  glucose  ingestion,  ax.  441,  S9Z 
Glycosuric  add.  433 
Glycuronates,  conjugate,  36,  445t  470 

tests  for.  470 
Glycuronic  add.  36,  38.  470 
Glycyl-glycine.  formation  of,  70 
Glycyl-tryptophane  test,  199.  203 
Glyoxylic  add.  99 

formula  for,  99 
reaction  (Hopldns-Cole),  99 
Gmelin's  test  for  bile  pigments,  six.  46X 

Rosenbach's  modification  of.  3xx,  461 
Gout,  blood  in.  3S3,  374,  a7S*  407 
Granular  casts  in  urinary  sediment,  494.  496 
Green  stools,  cause  of.  336.  343 
Gross'  method  for  quantitative  determination  of 

tryptic  activity.  X95 
Growth,  experiments  on,  585 

importance  of  vitamines  in,  585 
Growth-promoting  substances,  585 
Guaiac  solution,  preparation  of,  633 
Guaiac  test  on  blood,  339.  36a,  a66,  458 
on  feces.  339 
on  milk,  349 


Guaiac  test  on  pus,  460 
on  urine,  458 

Guaiac  test,  Schumm's  modification  of,  366 

Guanaae,  4 

Guanidine^Munino-valeric  add,  68,  79 

Guanidine-residue,  64 

Guanine,  4,  za9-za7f  I33.  369 

Guanine  chloride,  crystalline  fonn  of,  X35 

Gulick's  colorimetxic  method  for  total  nitrogen  in 
urine,  5x9 

Gulick's  micro-oxidation  flask,  5x9 

Gum  arable  20.  so,  51 

Gums  and  vegetable  mucilage  group  of  carbo- 
hydrates, 30 

Gunning's  iodoform  test  for  acetone,  464 

Gunsberg's  reagent,  as  indicator,  XS7 
preparation  of,  157 

Heine's  test  on  sugar,  447 

Hair,  human,  359 

Hammerschlag's  method  for  determination  of 

specific  gravity  of  blood,  364 
Hammarsten's  reaction,  six,  46X 

reagent,  preparation  of,  3xx,  46X 
Harding  and  MacLean's  method  for  detennins* 

tion  of  amino-add  nitrogen,  px 
Harding  and  Mason's  method  for  determinstion 

of  chlorides  in  blood,  39X 
Hart's  casein  method,  357 
Hftser's  coeffident,  393,  5x2 
Hayem's  solution,  634 
Hay's  test  for  bile  adds,  313.  46s 
Heints  method  for  determination  of  uric  add,  40S 
Helicoprotein,  95 

Heller's  ring  test  for  protein,  Z03.  45  x 
Heller's  test  for  blood  in  urine,  457 
Heller-Tdchmann  reaction  for  bk)od  in  oxiae,  458 
Hemagglutination,  354*  366 
Hemagglutinin,  354*  266 
Hematdn  test  for  blood  in  fecea,  229t  238 
Hematin,  xx3.  254,  258,  270 

add-,  358,  304 

alkali-,  358,  303 

preparation  of,  370 

reduced  alkali-.  304 
Hematoidin,  309.  336,  338 

crystalline  form  of.  209,  226 

in  urinary  sediments,  487t  493 
Hematoporphyrin,  238,  387.  440.  473 

in  urine,  387.  440.  473    ' 
Hematuria,  457 
Hemicellulose,  20,  so 

experiments  on,  5X 

utilisation  of,  by  animals,  50 
Hemin  crystals,  form  of,  269 

'  tests.  368.  270,  457 
Hemiurate,  490 

Hemochromogen,  XX3.  aS4»  >S8,  273*  304 
Hemoconein  (see  Blood  dust,  249.  260) 
Hemocyanin,  95.  XZ3 
Hemocytometer,  American  standard,  309 

Barker's,  3x3 

Thoma-ZeisB,  309 
Hemoglobin,  95.  XX3.  253.  SS4»  SS9»  aS9.  >66.  270, 
301 

carbon  monoadde,  258,  308 

decomposition  ol,  254 

derivatives  of,  relationship  el,  258 
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Hemoglobin,  diffmioii  of.  a66 
met.  3S8.  303 
ozy.  aS4f  25S,  370.  30X 
quantitative  determination  ol»  304-309 
reduced,  as8.  301 
Hemoglobixu,  9St  xz3 
Hemoglobinuria.  457  .       x 

Hemolsrais.  2A9»  365 
Henderson  and  Palmer's  method  for  determina* 

tion  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  509 
Barter's  naphthaquinone  reaction  for  indole,  292 
Herter's  para^dimethylaminobensaldehyde  reao- 

tion.  233 
Heterocyclic  nucleus.  65*  68.  69 
Heteroproteose,  97i  zi9 
Heterozanthine,  398,  439 
Hezone  bases.  80 
Hezosans,  so 
Hezoses,  i9i  ao 

mpimric  add.  72.  397.  4x6,  424,  49a,  543.  609 
oystalline  form  of.  417 
Daldn's  method  for  quantitative  determi- 
nation of.  S43 
ezx>eriments  oo.  417.  609 
Polin  and  Flander!s  method  for  quantitative 

determination  of.  S42 
formula  for.  4x6 
in  urinary  sediments,  492 
LQcke's  reaction  for.  4x8 
melting-point  of,  4x7 
Roaf's  method  for  crystallisation  of,  4x8 
separation  of.  from  urine.  4x7  , 
solubility  of.  4x8 
sublimation  of.  4x8 
synthesis  of.  4x8.  609 

demonstration  of,  609 
Histidine,  65.  77 

hydrochloride,  crystalline  form  of.  78 
Knoop's  color  reaction  for,  78 
Histones,  94 

Hoffmann's  reaction  for  tyrosine.  86 
Homogentisic  add,  26.  399.  422*  445 

formula  for.  422 
Hopkin's  thiophene  reaction  for  lactic  add,  174 
Hopkins-Cole  reaction.  99 

on  solutions.  99 
on  solids.  X07 
Hopldns-Cole  reagent,  preparation  ol,  99 
Hopkins-Cole  reagent   (Benedict  modiflcation), 

preparation  of.  99 
Hordein,  94.  ixx 

Horismascope  (see  Albumosoope,  X03,  452) 
Hormones  definition  and  discussion  of,  z8St  347 

in  blood,  X85 
Human  fat,  composition  of,  X82 
gastric  juice.  144 

characteristics  of,  148 
collection  of.  X44 
hair,  composition  of.  359 
milk,  differentiation  from  cow's,  344«  349 
Hunter  and  Givens'  modification  of  Krfkger  and 

Schmidt's  method.  S39 
Huppert's  reaction  for  bile  pigments,  2xx,  461 
Hdrthle's  eq>eriment.  378 
Hurtley's  test  for  acetoacetic  add,  468 
Hyaline  casts  in  urinary  sediments.  494.  497 
Hydrobilirubin,  detection  of,  in  feces.  226,  239 
eztraction  of,  240 


Hydrochloric  add  of  the  gastric  juice,  140, 151 
origin  of.  theories  as  to,  140 
seat  of  formation  of,  139 
Hydrochloric  add  test  for  formaldehyde  (Leach), 
35a 
add-iino  chloride  solubility  test,  49 
Hydrogen    ion    concentration    and    titrataUe 
addity,  159.  508-S09 
mode  of  ezpresaing,  X56,  3ss 
of  blood,  determination  of,  338 
of  urine,  determination  of,  509 
as  influenced  by  diet,  603 
by  adds,  605.  606 
by  alkali,  605.  606 
comparison     of,     with    titratable 

acidity,  X59(  162 
determination    of.    by    meant     of 
indicators,  162,  409 

of  McQendon's  electrode. 
15a 
Hydxogen  perozide  in  urine,  398,  439 

detection  of,  in  milk,  353 
Hydrogenated  fat,  i8x 
Hydrogenation,  definition  of,  i8x 
Hydrolysis  of  cellulose.  48,  49 
oerebrin,  385 
deztrin.  47.  48 
glycogen.  378 
inulin.  46 
proteins.  64 
starch,  43,  45 
sucrose,  41.  4a 
^Hydrozybutyric  add.  374*  a88,  sao,  324,  440, 
463.  468,  557 
Black's  reaction  for,  469 
formula  for,  468 
in  blood,  974.  a88,  299 
origin  of,  469 

polariscopic  ezamination  for,  470 
quantitative  determination  of,  in  blood, 
388,  399 
in  urine,  557 
Hydrozymandelic  add,  397.  423 
H3rperaddity,  X40,  x68 

curve,  x68 
Hypercholesterolemia,  a5x,  374*  a75 
Hyperglsrcemia,  374.  588 

produced  by  carbohydrate  ingestion,  588 
Hypoaddity,  140 

Hypobromite  solution,  preparation  of,  634 
Hypochlorite-ordnol  reaction  for  glycerol.  X87 
Hypozanthine.  X37.  369.  372*  375.  398.  4a9 
chloride,  crystalline  form  of,  136 
formula  for.  xa7.  375 
ozidase,  137 
Hypozanthine  silver  nitrate,  crystalline  form  of, 
380 

Ichthulin,  95 
Ignotine,  369.  375 

formula  for.  375 
Imide  bonds.  70 
Iminasolylethylamine,  ax 8 
Iminasolylpropionic  add.  a  18 
Indez  of  add  ezcretion  in  urine,  determination  of, 

'336 
Indican,  ax6,  4ZS»  563 

formula  for.  ax6,  4x5 
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lodican.  Ja£fe*fl  test  for,  415 

JoUm*  reactton  for.  416 

Obermayer'i  t«st  for,  416 

origin  of.  3x6,  41 S 
Indicator  method  for  determination  of  hydrogen 
ion  ooncentration,  z69.  509 

loltttiona,  juneparation  of,  zda 
use  of,  i6a 
Indicators,  ezperimenti  on,  ZSS 

table  of,  I57f  162 

tabulation  of  reeolti  of  tests  on,  158 

use  of,  155 

in  gastric  analysis,  Z5S 
Indigo-blue,  2i3t  4x6 

formula  for,  axa,  416 
Indigo  in  urinary  sediments,  4871  493 
Indole,  axa,  ax 8,  aaa,  a4x,  346 

formula  for,  axa 

in  feces,  quantitative  determination  of,  by 
Bergeim's  method,  346 

origin  of,  axa 

test  for.  aaa,  a4X 
^Indole-a-amino-propionic  acid.  68,  77 
Indolylacetic  acid,  a  18,  481 
Indolylpropionic  acid,  ax8 
Indoxyl,  az6 

formula  for.  ax6.  4x6 

origin  of.  ax6 

potassium  sulphate   (see  Indican,   p.   3x6, 
4Z5f  56a) 
Indozyl-sulphuric  acid,  ax6,  397.  4Z3 

formula  for,  ax6,  4x4 
Influence  of  purine-free  and  high  purine  diets, 

594 
Infraproteins  (see  Metaproteins.  95.  xx5.  xx6) 
Inorganic  elements  in  feces,  absorption  of,  6x4 

physiological  constituents  of  urine,  398,  430 
Inosinic  acid,  369.  375 

formula  for.  375 
Inositol.  Z9.  369.  440.  479 

formula  for.  479 

in  urine.  440.  479 
Intestinal  digestion.  199 

juice.  X99 

ensymes  of,  X99.  aoo,  aox-aos 
preparation  of.  aoz-ao5 
Inulase.  4.  46 
Inulin.  30.  46 

action  of  amylolytic  ensymes  on,  46 

Pehling's  test  on.  46 

hydrolysis  of.  46 

iodine  test  on.  46 

reducing  power  of.  46 

solubility  of,  46 

sources  of,  46 
Inversion  41.  43 

Invertase  (see  Sucrase.  4,  41,  X99,  303) 
Invertases.  experiments  on.  303 
Invertin  (see  Sucrase.  4.  41.  x  99,  303) 
Inverting  enzymes.  3.  I99.  303 
Invert  sugar.  4X 
Iodide  of  dextrin.  45 

of  starch.  47 
Iodine  absorption  test.  187 

test  for  starch  and  dextrin.  45.  46.  47i  49i 
SI.  S6 
for  urobilin,  437 
Iodine-sulphuric  add  test  for  cholesterol.  3x4,  385 


lodiae-aino-chloride  reaction,  49 
Iodoform  test  for  alcohol,  31 

for  acetone  (Lieben),  46s 
lodothymol  compoaiid«  46s 
"lothion,**  99, 449 

Iron,  reduced,  influence  on  color  of  feces,  143 
in  blood,  a65 

detection  of,  a6s 
in  bone  ash.  366 

detection  of ,  366 
in  protein,  63 
in  urizie,  488»  58a 
detection  of,  438 
determination  of,  s8a 
Isoleudne,  65*  80 
Isomaltoae,  X9*  40 

Isopropylmetacresol  (see  Thymol,  39s) 
Isovaleric  add,  ax8 

Jaooby-Solms  method,  Z7x 

Ja£fe's  reaction  for  creattniflfe,  4Z3 

JaiEe's  test  for  indican,  4x5 

V.  Jakach-PoUak  reaction  for  melanin,  480 

Jejunum,  epithelial  oeUs  of,  Z89 

Jolles*  reaction  for  indican,  4z6 

Juice,  gastric,  Z38,  zsz 

pancreatic,  Z89 

intestinal,  Z99 

Kantor  and  Gies's  biuret  paper,  loz 
Kastle's  peroxidase  reaction,  349 
Kephalin,  38  z,  383 
Kephyr,  40 
Keratin.  94,  zza,  359 

composition  of,  from  different  sonroes,  359 
experiments  on,  360 
solubility  of,  359 
•ources  of,  359 
sulphur  content  of.  359 
Ketone.  Z9.  34 
Ketose.  Z9 

Kidney  efficiency  test,  484 
Kjeldahl  method  for  determination  of  nitrogen, 

sza 
Kjeldahl-Polin-Parmer  nitrogen  method,  5Z4 
Knoop*s  color  reaction  for  histidine,  78 
Kober  nephelometer-colorimeter,  398 
Konto's  reaction  for  indole,  aaa 
Koproeterol  in  feces,  aah,  aag,  236 
Koumirss,  40 

Kraut's  reagent,  preparation  of,  635 
Kreosotal  and  tests  for  pentose,  47a 
KrQger  and  Schmidt's  method  for  the  quantita- 
tive   determination    of    pu- 
rine bases,  537 
of  uric  add,  536 
Kwilecki's  modification  of  Bsbach's  method,  555 
Kynurenic  add.  397*  433 
formula  for,  433 
isolation  of,  from  urine,  433 
quantitative  determination  of,  433 

Laccase,  5 

Lactalbumin,  94.  34X.  347f  3S8 

quantitative  determination  of,  358 
Lactase.  4,  199*  aoo,  304 

experiments  on,  304 
Lactic  add.  40,  X40,  X63.  Z73»  34l«  369.  370 
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Lactic  acid,  ether-ferric   chloride  test  (Stnuue) 
for,  173 

fermentation,  40,  34a 
ferric  chloride  test  (Kelling)  for,  174 
Hopkins'  thiophene  reaction  for,  174 
in  muscular  tissue,  369.  370 
in  stomach  contents,  X73 
tests  for,  173 
UfFelmann's  test  for,  Z74 
Lactochrome,  348.  4^7 
Lacto-globulin,  347 
Lactometer,  determination  of  specific  gravity  of 

milk  by,  353   * 
Lactosasone.  crystalline  form  of,  Plate  III,  oppo- 
site p.  2a 
Lactoscope.  Peser's,  353 
Lactose.  X9.  40,  34X.  347.  351.  358 
experiments  on,  40 
fermentation  of,  40,  347 
in  urine,  440.  473 
quantitative  determination  of,  35S 
Laiose  in  urine,  480 
"Laked**  blood,  949,  a6s 
Laky  blood.  265 
Lanolin.  i8a.  192 
Laurie  acid.  341 
Leach's  hydrochloric  acid  test  for  formaldehyde, 

353 
Lecithin,  95.  35 x,  381 
acrolein  test  on.  384 
decomposition  of.  38a 
experiments  on,  384 
formula  for,  383 

microscopical  examination  of,  384 
osmic  acid  test  on,  384 
preparation  of,  384 
test  for  phosphorus  in,  384 
Ledthoproteins,  95.  IZ4 
Legal's  reaction  for  indole,  aaa 

test  for  acetone,  465 
Le  Nobel  reaction  for  acetoacetic  acid,  467 
Leucine,  67.  69.  79f  85,  87 

crystalline  form  of  impure,  492 

pure,  80 
experiments  on,  87      ' 
formula  for,  79 
in  urinary  sediments,  49a 
microscopical  examination  of,  87 
separation  of.  from  tyrosine.  86 
solubility  of,  87 
sublimation  of.  87 
Leucocytes.  a49.  259 
counting  the.  31a 

number  of.  per  cubic  millinieter.  a59 
size  of.  359 

variation  in  number  of.  359 
Leucocytosis.  359 
Leucosin,  X03 

Leucyl-alanyl-glycine,  formation  of,  70 
Leucyl-glycyl-alanine.  57 
Lcucyl-leucinc.  formation  of,  70 
Levo-<fproline.  83 

Levulosazone.  crystalline  form  of,  Plate  III,  op- 
posite p.  a  2 
Levulose  (see  Fructose).  X9.  35 
Lewis  and  Benedict's  method  for  sugar  in  blood. 
Benedict's  modification  of.  283 
Epstein's  modification  of,  284 


Lichenin,  ao,  47 

Lichtenthaetor's  modification  of  Autenrieth-Punk 
method  for  dttarmination  of  cholesterol  in 
bk>od,  285 
Lieben's  test  for  acetona,  46s 
Lieberk(khn*s  jelly  (see  Alkali  metaprotein,  p.  x  x6) 
Liebermann-Burchard  test  for  cholesterol,  2x4, 38s 
Linoleio  add,  x8x 
Lipase,  gastric,  X39.  I43 
Lipase,  pancreatic,  5f  i3.  182, 192,  197 
ethyl-butyrate  test  for,  197 
experiments  on,  X3,  I97 
influence  of  bale  on,  X93 
litmus-milk  test  for,  X97 
Lipases,  5.  X3.  x8a,  Z9a»  X97 
autolytic,  5 

experiments  on,  13*  X97 
pancreatic,  X3,  183,  X93,  X97 
vegetable,  X3 
Lipemia,  blood  in,  a74«  375 
Lipeses,9 
Lipins,  38X 

Lipoids  of  nervous  tissue,  38 x,  384 
Lipolytic  ens]rmes  (see  Lipases,  p.  5  X3.  x83,  X93> 

X97) 
"Litmus-mflk**  test  for  pancreatic  lipase,  X97 
Long's  ooefi&dent,  393,  513 
Locke's  reaction  for  his>puric  add,  418 
Lugol's  solution,  preparation  of,  635 
Lymph.  349.  a«S 
Lysixie,  68,  8o»  143,  X90 
Lysine  picrate.  crystalline  form  of,  8x 

Magnesia  mixture,  preparation  of,  635 
Magnesium  balance,  preparation  of,  6x5 
,  in  bone,  detection  of,  366 

in  urine,  398,  437 

quantitative    determination    of, 
579 
phosphate  in  urinary  sediments,  487. 
493 
Malfatti's  formol  titration  method  for  ammonia  in 

urine.  535 
Maltase,  4,  57,  aoo»  ao5 
experiments  on.  a05 
Maltosaaone.  crystalline  form  of.  Plate  III.  ap- 
posite p.  aa 
Maltose,  X9.  39 

experiments  on,  39 
structure  of.  39 
Marsh  apparatus,  477 
cut  of,  477 
method  for  arsenic,  477 
Marshall's  clinical  urease  method  for  estimation 

of  urea  in  urine.  522 
Mastication,    defective,   influeince   of,    on   food 

residues  in  feces,  331,  6x3 
Mauvdn.  use  of.  as  indicator,  x63 
McCIendon's  electrode,  determination  of  H  ion 

cone,  by,  X53 
McCrudden's  method  for  determination  of  cal- 
cium, 579 
of  magnesium.  579 
McLean  and  Van  Slyke's  method  for  determina- 
tion of  chlorides  in  blood,  39  x 
Melanin  in  urine.  440.  480 
tests  for.  480 
urinary  sediments.  487.  494 
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Melting-point  apparatus,  187 

of  fats,  determination  of,  187 
Mercuric  oxide  test  for  reducing  sugar,  s8, 447 
Mercury  in  tirine.  478 

detection  of,  479 
Metabolic  product  nitrogen,  231,  612 
Metabolism,  584 
experiments,  585 

balance  of  income  and  outgo  in,  prepa- 
ration of,  6x5 
collection  and  presenration  ol  feces  in, 

6x1 
separation  of  feces  in,  610 
urine  in,  395.  588 
Polin's  theory  of,  6oa 
in  acidosis.  319*  599 
in  fasting,  608 
in  gout,  594.  597 

influence  of  adds  on,  324,  605,  606 
of  alkalies  on,  324*  605,  606 
of  defective  mastication  on,  613 
of  digestion  on,  600 
of  fats  and  carbohydrates  as  protein 

sparers  in,  6oa 
of  high  calorie,  non-nitrogenous  diet  on, 

607 
indigestible,    non-nitrogenous    material 

on,  6x2 
of  water  on,  597 
of  add-f orming  and  base-forming  foods,  603 
of  ammonium  benaoate.  609 
of  carbohydrates,  588-592.  602 
of  energy,  602,  607.  608 
of  fat,  592,  602 

of  inorganic  elements,  614,  6x5 
of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  as  influenoed  by 

diet,  600 
of  proteins,  592 

time  relations  of,  592 
of  purines,  594-597 
on  "salt-free"  diet,  599 
on  salt-rich  diet,  599 

relation  of  bacterial  nitrogen  of  feces  to,  6xx 
of  metabolic  product  nitrogen  of  feces 
to,  612 
study  of  creatinine  elimination  in,  597 
time  relations  of  protein,  592 
Menstrual  blood,  26  x 
Metaproteins.  95*  xxs 
add.  95.  xxs,  xx6 
elkali.  95.  xxs,  xx6 
experiments  on.  x  x6 
predpitation  of.  xx6 
sulphur  content  of,  xx6 
Methemoglobin,  258,  303 
Methylene  blue,  X47 

reaction  (Russo),  484 
Methyl-mercaptan,  2x6 
Methyl  orange,  use  of,  as  indicator,  X62 
red.  use  of,  as  indicator,  162 
violet,  use  of,  as  indicator,  162 
Methyl-pentose  (see  Rhamnoee,  p.  X9) 
Methylphenylfructosasone.  formation  of,  36 
Methylphenylhydrasine,  36 
l-methylxanthin.  398,  439 
Mett's    method    for    determination    of    peptic 

activity,  X69 
Mett's  tubes,  preparation  of,  X70 


Micro-organisms  in  urinary  sediments,  494,  S03 

in  feces.  225,  229 

in  intestine,  225.  229 
Milk,  341 

ash  of  human  and  cow*s,  346 

casein  of,  341.  343.  347*  350 

dtrates  in,  34X 

composition  of  human  and  cow's,  34St  34^ 

curds,  photographs  of,  344 

detection  of  caldum  phoephate  in,  35  x 
lactose  in,  35  x 
preservatives  in,  352 

difference  between  human  and  cow's,  344. 
345.  346.  349 

experiments  on,  348 

formation  of  film  on.  34a.  34^ 

freesing-point  of.  34^ 

guaiac  test  on,  349 

human  and  cow's,  differentiation.  345.  349 

influence  of  rennin  on.  143,  X48,  343 

isolatidn  of  fat  from.  352,  353 

Kastle's  x>eroxidase  reaction  on,  349 

lactose  in.  341*  343.  347»  35Z 
crystalline  form  of,  347 
fermentation  of,  34' 

microscopical  appearance  of,  343*  34^ 

prexMuration  of  casein  from,  350 

properties  of  casein  of.  343*  347.  35  z 

quantitative  analysis  of,  353 

reaction  of,  34a.  348 

separation  of  coagulable  proteins  of.  35  z 

serum,  341 

specific  gravity  of,  342*  348 

unknown  constituents  of,  34Z 
Millon's  reaction,  98 

reagent,  {>reparation  of,  98 
Mohr's  method  for  determination  of  chlorides, 

378 
Molisch's  reaction,  2X 
Mdybdate  solution,  preparation  of,  626 
Monamino  add  nitrogen.  64 
Monosaccharides.  X9.  20 

Barfoed's  test  for.  30 

classification  of.  X9 
MOmer's  reagent,  preparation  of,  86 

test  for  tyrosine,  86 
Motor  and  functional  activities  of  the  stomach. 

X47 
Mudc  add,  37.  4Z.  473.  474 

test.  37.  4Z.  473.  474 
Mudn,  55.  58,  95.  ZZ3 

biuret  test  on,  S9 

hydrolysis  of,  59 

isolation  of,  from  saliva,  59 

Millon's  reaction  on,  59 
Mudns,  55.  58,  95.  1x3 
Mucoid,  95.  ZX3.  360,  36X 

experiments  on,  361 

hydrolysis  of,  361 

in  urine,  424,  456 

preparation  of,  from  tendon,  361 
Mucoids,  95.  ZX3.  360,  361 
Murexide  test,  408 
Muscle  plasma,  368.  375 

formation  of  myosin  dot  in,  36S,  376 
fractional  coagulation  of,  368,  376 
preparation  of,  375 
reaction  of,  371.  376 
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Muscular  tusue,  368 

ash  of,  smooth  and  striated,  374 
commercial  extracts  of,  374 
experiments  on  "dead."  377 

"Uving,"  375 
extractives  of,  369.  378 
fatigue  substances  of,  374 
formulas  of  nitrogenous  extractives  of, 

375 
glycogen  in,  369.  37©.  377 
involuntary,  368 
lactic  acid  in,  369,  370t  376 
magnesium  in,  demonstration,  37S 
nonstriated,  368 

phosphate  in,  demonstration  of,  37S 
pigment  of,  374 
preparation  of  glycogen  from,  377 

nmsde  plasma  from,  375 
proteins  of,  368,  375*  376.  377 
reaction  of  living,  37z«  376 
rigor  mortis  of,  368,  369 
separation  of  extractives  from,  378 
striated,  368 
voluntary,  368 
Myoheznatin.  374 
Myosan.  95.  377 

formation  of.  377 
Myosin,  368.  377 

biuret  test  on,  377 
coagulation  of.  377 
preparation  of.  377 
solubility  of,  377 
Myosinogen,  368.  376 
Myristic  add,  341 
Myristin,  i8x 
Myrtle  wax  (see  Bayberry  tallow,  185) 

Nakayama's  reaction  for  bile  pigments,  sxi.  461 

reagent,  preparation  of,  an,  461 
A-Naphthol  reaction,  ax  • 

Naphthoresorcinol    reaction    for    glycuronates 

(Tollens),  470 
Nendd  and  Sieber's  reaction  for  urorosein,  481 
Neosine.  369.  375 

formula  for,  375 
Nephelonxeter,  Bloor.  cut  of.  as»6 
description  of,  a96 
Kober,  cut  of,  398 
Nephelometric,  determination  of,  acetone  bodies 
in  blood,  a99 
fat  in  blood,  300 
in  milk,  355 
proteins  in  miUc,  356 
in  urine,  556 
Nephelometric  methods,  a95t  30O.  35St  356 
Nephritis,  blood  in,  a5a,  a74«  a75 
Nephroroeein  in  urine,  48X 
Nervous  tissue,  381 

constituents  of,  38 x 
experiments  on  lipoids  of,  384 
lipoids  of,  38X,  384 
percentage  of  water  in,  381 
phosphorised  fats  of,  381 
proteins  of,  381 
Nessler-Winkler  solution.  6a6 
Neorine,  a  16 

Neumann's  method  for  total  phosphorus,  S74 
Neurokeratin,  381 


Neutral  fats.  181,  x8a,  184 

Neutral  olive  oil,  preparation  of,  184 

Neutral  red,  use  of,  i6a 

Neutral  sulphur  compounds,  397.  4ao 

Ninhydzin  reaction,  xox 

Nippe's  hemin  test,  a68 

Nitrates  in  urine,  398, 439 

Nitric  add  test  (Heller),  103.  45  x 

for  phenoU  aa4 
Nitric  acid-Mg804  test  (RoberU).  104,  45a 
Nitrilase,8 
Nitrilese,8 

Nitrites  in  saliva,  test  for,  59 
Nitrogen,  63,  64 

forms  of,  in  protein  molecule,  64 
importance  of,  in  sustaining  life,  64 
in  urine,  quantitative  determination  of.  51a 
Nitrogen  distribution,  calculation  of,  513 
Nitrogen  iodide,  fbrmation  of,  464 
Nitrogen  *'lag,*'  59a 

metabolic  product,  331,  6xa 
** partition,**  5X3t  598.  600 
Nitrogenous  extractives  of  muscular  tissue,  369 
378 
formulas  for,  375 
^-Nitrophenol.  uss  of ,  as  indicator,  i6a 
^  Nitroprusside  reaction  for  indole  (Legal),  aaa 
Nitroprusside  test  for  creatinine  (Weyl),  413 
Nitroprusside-acetic    add    test    for    creatinine 

(Salkowski),  413 
Nitroso-indde  nitrate  test,  aa3 
Nitrosothjrmol.  formation  of  in  Heller's  test,  451 
Non-nitrogenous  extractives  of  muscular  tissue, 

369 
Non-protdn  nitrogen  of  blood,  a5a.  374.  375.  a76 
Normal  urine,  387.  397.  399 

characteristics  of.  387 
constituents  of,  397*  399 
experiments  on,  413-439 
Novaine,  369 

formula  for,  375 
Nubecula,  435.  456 
Nudeases,  5 

experiments  on,  134 
Nudeic  add,  xa4-za8»  131-X37 
decomposition  of,  x  34-136 
experiments  on,  X31-X37 
from  yeast,  formula  for,  135 
Nuddcaddase,  5.  X36 
Nuddns.  133.  134*  X45,  594 
Nucleoprotdns,  95.  xi3,  133,  xa8-z3Z,  ao7.  axx, 
340,  38X,  397.  434.  440,  456 
decompodtion  of,  X33'X34 
experiments  on,  x 38-131 
from  yeast,  X38 

preparation  of,  X38 

protdn,  carbohydrate  and   phosphoric 

radicals  in,  130 
tests  on.  X39 

thymus,  i>reparation  of.  130 
experiments  on,  X30 
in  bile,  307.  six 
in  feces.  340 
in  nervous  tissue,  381 
in  urine.  397.  434.  440.  456 

test  for,  456 
occurrence  of,  133 
Ott's  precipitation  test  for,  456 
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